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Les distinctions que je viens de proposer sont entierement the- 
oriques . . . leur but est de preparer les voies a des recherches 
experimentales; I’experimentation seule peut eclairer ces differents 
points . . . il faudra rechercher ensuite si I’experience confirme 
les distinctions susdites. 

Alfred Binet {La suggestibilitS , pp. 6-7) 


... die Natur eine zahlenmassig prazise Antwort erteilt, wenn 
man ihr eine prazise Frage stellt. Nicht eine mangelnde Gesetz- 
massigkeit teleologischer Beziige im Menschen, sondern mangelnde 
Prazision der Fragestellung hat der interpretativen Methode der 
Geisteswissenschaften bisher das quantitative Resultat im allge- 
meinen versagt. 

Charlotte Biihler (Kindheit und Jugend, p, 193) 


All of the social sciences have a common aim — ^the understanding 
of human behavior} a common method — the quantitative analysis 
of behavior records} and a common aspiration — ^to devise ways of 
experimenting upon behavior. 

Wesley C. Mitchell (“Quantitative Analysis in Economic 
Theory,” American Economic Review, 1925, vol. 15, 

p. 6) 
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FOREWORD TO THE REVISED EDITION 


Since the publication of the first edition there have appeared All- 
port and Vernon’s Studies in Expressive Movement^ Bartlett’s 
Rememberings Bridges’ Social and Emotional Development of the 
Pre-school Childs Isaacs’ Social Development in Young Childrens 
Moreno’s Who Shall Survive? s Piaget’s Moral Judgment of the 
Childs and Sherif’s The Psychology of Social Norms. Quite aside 
from the many important studies appearing in monographs and 
journals, we feel that the list just given is suflScient to show that the 
first edition is already obsolete. 

The rapid accumulation of research of all sorts, and the new per- 
spectives given by both biological and social science, require a com- 
pletely new approach. We shall not attempt here a handbook of 
research findings, such as the first edition represented, but a some- 
what more systematic interpretation of the evidences, from every 
type of careful research known to us, regarding the relations of 
individual human beings to one another in our own culture. The 
emphasis is not upon group behavior as such, but upon the process 
by which the individual responds, from infancy onward, to the per- 
sons about him, and becomes an adult personality in our society — 
broadly, the process of individual socialization. 

Summaries of groups of research studies are frequently given in 
chart form; and the section entitled “References” at the end of 
the book provides source material for many further statements 
-of fact which the reader may wish to verify. These two devices 
are designed to make the text itself shorter and more read- 
. able. 

We are deeply indebted to Erich Fromm, Carolyn Zachry, Anna 
Hartoch, J. L. Moreno, and Muzafer Sherif for the stimulus of 
their profound understanding of personality development, and to 
L. J. Stone for insight and help in preparation of the manuscrint. 



X FOREWORD TO THE REVISED EDITION 

T. M. Newcomb has joined us in the present labor, giving more 
than abundantly of his time, energy, and wise counsel, and writing 
practically all of Part IV. Our gratitude is not sufficiently expressed 
by asking him to appear with us on the title page. 


G. M. 

L. B. M. 



FOREWORD TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The effort to make social psychology an experimental science has 
long been under way. That much has been done in this direction we 
trust these pages will make clear. That the data secured by experi- 
mental methods have not as yet given us a “systematized” science 
will be equally clear. The venture to understand the social behavior 
of human beings is of such overwhelming importance that we be- 
lieve there is now a place for a volume which has no purpose but 
to show what the experimental approach to such problems has 
yielded and what it may rightfully be expected to yield. It is not 
suggested that this is the only effort which should occupy the social 
psychologist} rather, that it is one task among many with which 
he is concerned. 

We are under heavy obligations to Mark A. May and Eric J. 
Dingwall for suggestions as to the manner of envisaging and pre- 
senting the material. For bibliographical help we are indebted to 
many who have given generously of their time, especially to Good- 
win B. Watson, Ralph Spence, Miriam C. Gould, Otto Klineberg, 
Ruth Munroe, Paul H. Furfey, and Stuart A. Rice} finally, we are 
especially grateful to Maud King Murphy and Helen Merrell Lynd 
for their careful and constructive critidsm of the manuscript in 
proof. 

G. M. 

L. B. M. 

Morningside Heights 
New York City 
January, 1931 




PART ONE 

Introduction 




Chapter 1 


THE FIELD AND THE METHODS OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The history of the systematic study of man’s social behavior 
belongs, strangely enough, to the history of economics, ethics, juris- 
prudence, and other disciplines which have not been primarily con- 
cerned with first-hand investigation of human nature. From Aristotle 
to the early nineteenth century, able men were thinking about the 
laws of social behavior; but whether they called themselves political 
economists, moralists, jurists, or what not, they all with one accord 
made it plain that they considered the important thing to be the 
social interaction of men; the nature of the individual man was left, 
as a rather irrelevant problem, to a very different person — the 
psychologist! 

Nor did the psychologist seem to object to this division of labor. 
Psychology dealt with the nature of the individual mind. Whether 
rooted in metaphysical, biological, or mechanical assumptions, its 
task remained the description of Individual experience and behavior. 
The great problems of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century psychol- 
■dgy had to do with the relation between mind, and body, and with 
the nature of perception, association, and memorj’. Moreover, the 
experimental psychology of the nineteenth century began with in- 
vestigations of perception, and during the middle of the century 
was still almost exclusively concerned with cognitive processes. In 
these studies it seldom occurred to the Investigator to consider the 
influence of the social experience of his subject or even the social 
influence exerted by the experimenter or other persons in contact 
with the subject. 

By the middle of the century, however, social theorists, notably 
the utilitarians, had created a demand for the discussion of the in- 
fluence of individuals upon one another; and something like a sys- 
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tematic social psychology gradually formed itself, first in vague, 
then in more definite, outlines. In his two great books, written just 
after the middle of the centurj-, Bain makes a serious attempt to 
show the interactions between the individual make-up and such 
social patterns as are emphasized by the student of ethics and aesthet- 
ics. In i860, Steinthal and Lazarus founded a journal for folk 
psychology which, though concerned not with “social psychology” 
in the sense here used, but with the supposed “group minds” of 
various peoples, formulated problems which social psychology later 
began to study. Spencer, Darwin, Bagehot, and many others also 
began to show interrelations between biological and psychological 
concepts on the one hand, and the concepts of social science on the 
other. 

The actual beginning of experimental social psychology seems to 
have been the experimental study of suggestion, first put on a scien- 
tific basis by Braid between 1841 and i860, extended and systema- 
tized by the Nancy School (especially Bernheim), and demonstrated 
by Binet and Fere to be an integral part of experimental psychology. 
Experimental social psychology did not arise directly from experi- 
mental physiology or experimental psycholog)'; with the exception 
of Binet and Fere, outstanding psychologists gave no serious atten- 
tion to the problem; it is not clear that even these men who founded 
the new science realized that they were doing anything more than 
exploring a problem in individual psychology. Since the responses 
of individual organisms are invariably the subject matter of psychol- 
ogy, it was not at first evident that any particular importance was to 
be attached to the fact that the stimulus was a person, and that the 
interaction of persons — in other words, social psychology — ^was 
involved. 

Nevertheless, this concept of suggestion — and its close counter- 
part, imitation — received much attention in the analyses of Tarde, 
Le Bon and others in the closing decade of the century; it is gener- 
ally agreed that modern social psychology was founded by these 
men and their follow'ers. The concepts exploited by Le Bon and 
other students of the crowd are evidently derived in large part from 
reports of hysteria and other morbid phenomena in clinic or hos- 
pital, and Tarde’s dependence upon studies of suggestion (especially 
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those of Bernheim) Is even more striking. The work of these great 
systematic social psychologists is not indeed experimental, but Tarde 
and Le Bon made constant use of the experimental findings of other 
men in the construction of their new science. 

Just as suggestion and imitation were the concepts most fre- 
quently invoked by social psjxhologists in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and the first years of the twentieth, so the era 
inaugurated by the publication of William McDougall’s Introduc- 
tion to Social Psychology in 1908 was dominated by another con- 
cept likewise open to experimental analysis, namely, the concept of 
instinct. For McDougall the interaction of individuals was to l)e 
understood primarily in terms of the mainsprings to action — in other 
words, motives; and these motives were reduced to a very limited 
number of specific instincts (flight, pugnacity, etc.), with which were 
associated certain specific emotions. Lists of human motives are at 
least as old as Aristotle’s Rhetoric, but there is no instance in history 
in which the passion for listing or making inventories of human 
motives enjoyed such popularity as in the decade which followed 
McDougall’s book. Thorndike’s Original Nature of Man (1913) 
and Woodworth’s Dynamic Psychology (1918) are typical expres- 
sions of the interest of psj’chologists in the matter of cataloguing 
instincts ; and in the same era sociologists, economists and educators 
turned such lists to account or made up new lists of their own. 
Veblen’s Instinct of Worhnanship (1914) and Trotter’s Instincts 
of the Herd in Peace and War (1916) are typical of the period. 

Based as it was on schematization rather than on experimental 
evidence, the doctrine of complex innate action patterns was bound 
to have its day. The anti-instinct movement of 1919 and the years 
immediately following seems to have begun with Dunlap’s conten- 
tion that adult action patterns admit of no dissection into purposive 
components. The word instinct seems to be going out of use as a 
result of the success of the anti-instinct writers. In the meantime, 
of course, urges, impulses, and especially drives have come into 
fashion, and it is customary to assume that these urges are less 
complex and less purposeful than were the instincts posited by natu- 
ralists like Fabre and psychologists like McDougall. The evidence 
on this complicated point will be discussed in Chapter III, but no one 
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can seriously pretend that the instinct problem has been settled, or 
even that there is any one simple and straightforward “instinct prob- 
lem.” The last few years have witnessed a decline of interest in 
polemics on the subject, and a considerable renewal of interest in 
the more complex motives to which McDougall had given special 
attention. 

It remains true that much of the thinking that has been done 
in social psychology since 1908 has been devoted to preparation for, 
participation in, and recovery from a heated discussion as to the 
innate predispositions out of which man’s social life is, or is supposed 
to be, derived. The controversy caused much bad feeling, but does 
not seem to have materially affected the stream of research upon 
human and animal motivation which was quietly going on during 
the same years. It would, however, be absurd to regret that this 
long struggle occurred, for it served to make clear that foundation 
principles in social psychology do indeed depend upon the funda- 
mentals of human motivation, and in the work of McDougall came 
a new emphasis upon the dynamic aspects of both individual and 
social psychology. 


In this same period the anthropologists have been working out 
their own social-psychological hypotheses, attempting to define the 
nature of “culture” and its transmission, with relatively little de- 
pendence upon assumptions as to the original nature of man. Psy- 
chologists have in the last few years begun to study closely such 
anthropological contributions. The decline of the instinct doctrine 
made the cultural or historical interpretation of complex action pat- 
terns more easily admissible, and several writers on social psychol- 
ogy who have approached the field from psychology rather than 
from sociology have taken over this concept of a highly plastic human 
nature shaped almost entirely by the culture which acts upon it, 
and have put this view forward as their own form of anti-instinct 
psychology. They grant, of course, that the only way that culture 
can shape individuals who are born into a given community is by 
modifying their original nature, or, if you like, by permitting it to 
develop in certain ways and not in others. In order to say anything 
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really profound about the laws governing the transmission of cul- 
ture, one would have to understand the learning process — something 
which we understand scarcely at all at present. It is, however, reason- 
able to suppose that as we do penetrate more and more into the 
nature of learning so as to tell exactly what we mean by those forms 
of learning which we now call suggestion, imitation, indoctrination, 
and the like, we shall be able to use this anthropological material to 
greater and greater advantage. 

But though the concept of culture cannot be said to have solved 
any of our psychological problems, it has awakened us to an im- 
mensely important fact regarding the limits of what we are pleased 
to call social psychology. It must be recognized that nearly all the 
experimental work in social psychology, such as makes up the sub- 
ject matter of this book, has value and is definitely meaningful only 
in relation to the particular culture in which the investigation was 
carried on. Such psychological laws as \ve can discover are for the 
most part statements of relations discoverable between stimuli and 
responses in civilized man, and perhaps many of them hold good 
only in specific groups or under specific social conditions. The social 
psychologist is, of course, not content with such generalizations as 
these j he wishes to find laws which arc universal for the entire 
human family and for all existing or historically known cultures. 
It may reasonably be conjectured that a few of the laws already 
discovered — for example, some of the laws relating to suggestion 
and social facilitation — hold good among oriental as well as among 
occidental peoples, and among primitive peoples as well as among 
those more advanced. But it would be going outside the domain of 
experimental social psychology to insist even upon such a cautious 
statement as this. Whether any of our laws are really fundamental 
and necessary laws, deriving inevitably from human nature wher- 
ever It exists, can be determined only by experiment itself. Even the 
psychologist who has acquainted himself with but a few careful 
ethnological records will, we believe, have felt the massive sig- 
nificance of the historical approach. No matter how earnestly he may 
cling to biological conceptions, he will find himself perforce think- 
ing of the individual man no longer as the biologically self-sufficient 
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vtait but as a bundle of attitudes and habits which are a part of a 
historical process. 


We noted above that experimental work in social psychology 
began some fifty years ago. The closing years of the nineteenth 
century saw the appearance of a number of experimental studies 
of competition and suggestion j and the jears from 1900 to the 
outbreak of the War offered a steadily increasing quantity of ex- 
perimental studies of social behavior in children and adults. In 1914 
Moede and in 1920 F. H. Allport defined a social psychology which 
should have the same solid experimental foundations as had already 
been achieved for general psycholog)'. After the War the number 
of experimental studies began to increase at a disturbingly rapid 
pace 5 bibliographies began to be sprinkled with titles suggesting that 
problems previously taboo in the library were actually demanding 
the attention of experimentalists, or laying claim to attention com- 
parable to that given to such established fields as psychophysics, re- 
action time, learning, and association. 

The pioneer investigations of F. H. Allport and H. T. Moore 
upon the phenomena of ‘^social facilitation” and of suggestibility in 
response to “majority opinion” have served as inspiration for many 
studies of the influence of the group upon mental processes. The 
measurement of social traits, stimulated in large part by the suc- 
cess of intelligence tests, has been the subject of a bewildering mass 
of investigations. Psychological problems suggested by sociology, 
such as public opinion, propaganda, and the psychology of political 
campaigns and elections, have drawn heavily upon psychological 
method. But perhaps the most striking of all the experimental de- 
velopments has been the rapid increase in the quantity and the 
quality of research upon the sodal development of children. The 
decade from 1910 to 1920 witnessed the beginnings of systematic 
experimental work on the psychology of newborn infants j and the 
years since 1920 have presented an astonishing array of data upon 
the instinctive and emotional make-up of children, the ways in 
which they learn and the processes by which they become social- 
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ized. It has indeed become apparent that experimental child psychol- 
ogy offers a wealth of new material to a scientific social psychology. 


Yet it must not be concluded that experimental method has re- 
sulted in the creation of a unified and systematic social psychology. 
Experiment has given great masses of data, but the data are like a 
few pieces from some great jigsaw -puzzle; there is no possibility 
of glimpsing the whole. Social psychology is like several other dis- 
ciplines in this respect. For some years the Social Science Research 
Council has been asking how it is possible to contribute to the or- 
ganic growth of social science. Research is spotty, scattered, un- 
coordinated; great gaps exist which remain unfilled for years. The 
warp and woof of physics and chemistry are so tightly drawn that 
research takes its place in a ready-made context, and an abundance of 
implications are clear. But in the social sciences someone studies the 
reasons why Scandinavians have settled in North Dakota or why 
the suicide rate is high in San Diego, or why children compete more 
intensely to have their names on the blackboard than they do for a 
chocolate bar; but what is to be done with the fragments of research 
which result.? Suppose that a map of terra firma (and the limitless 
sea of ignorance) could show the historical development of experi- 
mental research in social ps\'cholog)'. The shore as it existed in i<)0O 
might be represented by a wav\' line. Triplett made a study of 
competition, and following his lead many such studies have been 
published. The chart would show at this point a long peninsula; 
more and more work was built on what was known. From Mc- 
DougalPs 1908 book on, we have been interested in instincts, motives 
and drives. When the techniques for measurtng drives were devel- 
oped, we began to add more studies, so that on the one specific and 
narrow aspect of naming and measuring the tensions occurring in 
specific vital organs we have a mass of information, another slender 
peninsula. There are many such “fingers into the sea,” isolated and 
lonely. The separate zones of research are as uncoordinated as single 
fields of research could be. The interrelations between our facts on 
the motives of laboratory rats and the motives which influence adults’ 
preferences in politics are still almost as vague as if no experimental 
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research had been done; and the peninsulas of “learning to read” 
and “learning to respect the ethical code” are two phases of child- 
hood experience which are separated by a vast bay of sheer ignorance. 


The Place of Experiment in Social Psychology 

Perhaps part of the trouble just described is the way in which 
the use of the laboratory has been conceived; perhaps we could 
define the place of experiment in such a way as to make it more 
useful. At least we must now make the attempt. 

In the more mature sciences one hesitates to assign honorific status 
to method as such, regardless of problem. In the physical sciences, 
for example, one must at times rely on laborious and prolonged 
mathematical analysis, keeping his hands away from his laboratory 
apparatus until his problem has been mathematically defined. One 
turns, when necessary, to data from astronomy or geology, obtained 
not by experimentation but by observation of a unique situation. 
One finds when and where to experiment, and assigns the experi- 
mental method a special place reserved for problems which can 
be disentangled only by the method of simplification and control 
of variables. It has become very evident in recent years that the 
social psychologist has thrust many of his problems into the labora- 
tory without adequate consideration of the matrix ii- which his most 
certain and valuable data lie. He has simplified his phenomena in 
such a way as to exclude essential facts necessary in the under- 
standing of social life, and has succeeded in experimental and quan- 
titative control by leaving out most of the variables about which we 
really need to know. It would be absurd to expect social psychology 
to achieve at one stroke the maturity of the established sciences, but 
it is worth while to ask whether in respect to method it might not 
be feasible to pay more attention to the essential nature of problems 
and to learn from the physicist and biologist that it takes many 
methods to make a science. Rather than dogmatize about the mat- 
ter, it might be useful to survey the methods now available to social 
psychology and some of the steps that have been taken already in 
combining these methods in the solution of critical problems. 
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We may suggest here a form of integration of research methods 
which happens to be congenial to us, merely to show one way in 
which each method may be given a place in a general scientific plan. 
Among the methods available, first, logically, comes the description 
of social interaction as given by historian, economist, sociologist or 
ethnologist. Second, is the tentative outlining of psychological hy- 
potheses regarding these interactions. Third, some of these hypoth- 
eses can be partially confirmed, others rejected, by using one culture 
as a control on another, or by noting which historical changes yield 
which sorts of psychological changes — noting, with suitable con- 
trols, whether the historical change is always attended b\' the psy- 
chological change. Fourth, logically, seems to come intensive obser- 
vation of children undergoing socialization, the study of social 
motives and of the learning process in each specific culture, i.e., 
systematic observation of the child in his natural environment under 
different cultural conditions, attempting to observe not everything 
he does but those things which can verify or refute working hy- 
potheses. The observations should take on quantitative form when- 
ever possible, individual differences in children being stated in terms 
of the amount of each kind of behavior exhibited, the intensity or 
frequency of each response. Ratings by observers and quantitative 
analysis of daily records give rough approximations for first analysis. 
All data on motivation at this point need to be checked against 
biological information regarding human and animal motives, nomen- 
clature as far as possible being taken from the biologist and com- 
pared with that of the psychologist. Individual differences in motives 
from birth onward may be seen in the light of general genetic 
knowledge about the range of individual differences in motives to 
be expected on biological grounds. The early months and years must 
be thoroughly studied so- that both the general pattern of change in 
later years and the individual differences in response to similar pat- 
terns may be understood. The result of such analysis will be the 
defining of a number of factors relating to motivation and the 
learning processes. At this point, the fifth step, sjstematic experi- 
mentation, becomes relevant. Hypotheses arising from all the pre- 
liminary work are tested by submitting a group of children to a 
specific situation which is withheld from a suitable control group. 
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The situation, must be understood in the light of its degree of simi- 
larity to other situations confronted daily by the individual, and at 
the termination of the experiment transfer effects to other situations 
must be looked for. 

All the procedures requisite in the study of individual responses 
to social situations at the childhood le%’el are likewise necessary at 
the adult level. The experimenter who deals with adults in his 
laboratory can in no way excuse himself from the execution of the 
task which the child psychologist faces. He must know the biology 
of the organism with which he deals, its specific genetic potentialities 
as suggested by family trees and educational background, the con- 
ditionings which have further restricted the potentialities of the 
organism and given it a specific bent in this or that direction, the 
value tendencies of the subject, his attitude toward himself, his 
friends and his work and, last but not least, his attitude toward the 
experimenter and toward experimental social psychology. For some 
experimental purposes, simply sitting and talking to him in the 
laboratory may be the first step ; for others, the gathering of system- 
atic life history data. For other purposes there must be attempts at 
self-expression by the subject, the experimenter encouraging his 
spontaneous work or play activity, allowing him to read, v/rite, pai t, 
draw, play the piano, talk to the other subjects in the laborator)- or 
criticize the experiment. In any event, when the expp- 'mental situa- 
tion is finally presented, the variables .'hich are to he controlled 
must be considered not simply from the point of view of physics, 
but in terms of their whole meaning to the subject. 

Nothing has been more natural or reasonable than the desire to 
make psychology a sort of physics, undertaking to isolate variables 
and measure them just as the physicist does. The experimental psy- 
chology of fifty years ago clearly undertook to do exactly this. In- 
deed, if a problem did not permit the isolation of a single variable 
and the meticulous analysis of the effects of that specific variable 
when all others were constant, the problem was not one for scientific 
psychology at all. If the problem did not lend itself to this method, 
so much the worse for the problem} it was not the concern of scien- 
tific psychology. 

The results of this approach were in some ways salutary. One of 
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the results, however, was to leave pressing and vital problems to 
those who were ill equipped for serious scientific work, with the 
consequence that major problems w'ere worked through in confused 
and inconsistent fashion. In time the more systematic thinkers woke 
up to discover that the vital facts of motive, suggestion, imitation, 
repression and compensation were being studied, and that the results 
could no longer be ignored. They had to take the material discov- 
ered and do the best they could with it. The resulting waste, con- 
fusion and delay in reference to the most fundamental and impor- 
tant psychological problems was due almost entirely to the worship 
of a fixed method and a frantic desire to find problems which that 
particular method would serve to answer, rather than a genuine 
concern for problems and an open-minded attempt made to find 
scientific methods of approach to these problems. 

This point has been made a good many times regarding psychol- 
ogy in general, but unfortunately it must now be made with special 
emphasis in relation to social psychology. From the experiments of 
Triplett (1900) to the appearance of Allport’s studies (1920) it 
was becoming steadily clearer that social psychology could advance 
by the experimental method. The assumption then spread that the 
one inevitable method of social psychology was the laboratory con- 
trol of discrete variables, the isolation and measurement of each 
variable in terms of its effects. Despite the vigorous protests in Chap- 
ter I of our first edition against regarding experimental social psy- 
chology as the only social psychology, the publication of our book 
was unfortunately assumed to be further evidence that the experi- 
mental method must always come first and that all problems must 
fall willy-nilly into a form recognizable by the laboratory worker. 
Yet one of our most serious duties now is to point out that many 
important contributions to social psychology since the publication 
of the first edition have been made by men and women who have 
seen human problems broadly in historical or comparative form — 
for example, ethnologists and psychiatrists who have seen in the 
growth of personality vital processes which thsy feel obliged to 
describe, whether they can control and measure them or not. 

It remains true, however, that the best research in social psychol- 
ogy seems to come mostly from those who have the broader per- 
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spective, who know how to see the big problems and, at the same 
time, have some familiarity with the possibilities of the laboratory. 
An example is Piaget, who, after working a dozen years in child 
psychology by means of the interrogatory, has in the last two years 
made systematic use of experimentation, emphasizing a series of 
variables which are important in the genesis of children’s ideas and 
attitudes. Another example is Lewin, who, with broad perspective 
on the differences between Germany and America, the differences 
between normal and defective children, the differences between pro- 
fessional and proletarian adolescents, has found a way to express 
in an experiment almost every kind of differentiation which he had 
previously glimpsed. Again, it is Sherif, the student of anthropology 
and of modern social classes, who sees how the laboratory may define 
for him in quantitative fashion the social factors which make each 
of us see the world as he does. Experiment in these cases is the 
crowning touch, the technical perfection of the analysis. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the experimental method in all these 
cases comes late. It comes after the problem has been defined and 
its salient characteristics so well formulated that we know what can 
be controlled and measured. If we are to model our science on 
physics, we may appropriately note that in the history of physics 
the basic problem, as presented by observations, reflection and cal- 
culation, has in each case suggested its appropriate line of experi- 
mentation, and that experiment has played a crucial role in physics 
exactly because clear questions have been put to nature. 

This change in perspective will serve to make clear why this 
book can no longer reasonably be organized around experimental 
method or quantitative method as such. It would be more valuable 
to try to define the area of social psychology as we see it, survey 
it as systematically as we can without imposing rigid schemes upon 
slippery or uncertain facts, sketching an outline of facts and their 
interrelations in such a way as to suggest to the reader where the 
really big problems seem to He and how we might profitably hope, 
in our generation, to answer the central questions. The experimental 
information, together with historical and biographical and other 
types of Information available, needs to be seen in perspective. 
Studies which have defined big problems and conceived some sort 
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of working method of approaching them deserve major emphasis. 
We shall even venture, in relation to each major problem, to sug- 
gest what might be done next, what kinds of research might be 
built directly on to the existing structure and serve to integrate the 
remote and isolated zones where something definite is known. 


The Relation of Social Psychology to Other Sciences 

If this book is not to be “written around” experimental method 
as such, but if experimental method is to be used in such a way as 
to illuminate our most pressing problems, it behooves us to define 
the boundaries of social psychology and indicate where these prob- 
lems lie. 

There seem to us to be three levels at which human behavior can 
be studied; (i) One may be Interested in the changes in the organ- 
ism which occur in a specific situation. One thus makes of himself a 
physiologist or a physiological psychologist. One asks, “What can 
the iris of the eye or the thyroid gland do under known conditions 
of stimulation?” The answers to such questions may have social im- 
plications (as indeed most of the facts of physics and of biology 
have), but this does not make them social psychology. (2) A second 
field of investigation is the pattern of interaction existing among a 
group of persons — the patterns, for example, which cause changes 
in the structure of the family or the state as the conditions of life 
change. The historian and the sociologist have wrestled with such 
problems and have devised ways of handling them. Their studies 
are seldom truly ps)chologicaI. They ma}' offer psychological ex- 
planations of social structure; but no amount of psychological knowl- 
edge would enable them to explain a specific social change if they 
did not know the history of the period, and the geographic, climatic, 
and economic situations to which individual persons had to respond. 
The sociologist or historian must deal with the full reality of the 
geographic and economic, environment, and with group patterns as 
such, their nature and changes. (3) The social psychologist seems to 
us to find his tasks intermediate between these two. He is concerned, 
as L. G. Brown has well shown, with a process by which the indi- 
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vidual organism becomes socialized, utilizes and expresses social 
patterns in the world about him, builds within himself the atti- 
tudes and outlooks which characterize the family and neighborhood 
groups, participates in community life, and leaves his small or large 
impress upon the personality patterns of those with whom he makes 
contact. The social psychologist is in large degree a genetic psychol- 
ogist, a psychologist concerned with infancy, childhood and adoles- 
cence, with problems of marriage and the founding of the family, 
vocational status and prestige, the winning of fame or ignominy, the 
struggle to the height of one’s powers and the decline thereafter. 

The life history of the person socialh' defined is thus a social psy- 
chology. This is not identical with the ps\chology of personality, 
since the latter subject can make many deeper studies relating to 
the organic aspects of the individual and can concern itself with 
problems of personality types which are only tangential to problems 
of social interaction. Neither is social psychology to be subsumed 
under child psychology, for many of the fundamental realities of 
childhood spring from organic factors which, though they are so- 
cially important, are not aspects of personal interaction as such. Social 
psychology overlaps both child psychology and the psychology of 
personality, but it has its own outlook and its own way of organizing 
the data. Social psychology is the study of the way in which the 
Individual becomes a member of, and functions in, a social group. 

Within the framework set by this tvay of approaching the field 
of social psychology, we find ourselves faced with a variety of spe- 
cific research problems, of which three stand out prominently. 

(i) We must inquire in some detail into the biological equip- 
ment of the individual bj- virtue of which a socialized personality 
comes into existence 5 what are the tensions, needs, impulses, recep- 
tor systems, learning capacities, upon which society acts and of which 
it makes in time a self-directed personality? This includes the prob- 
lem which we have called the biology of motives. We are concerned 
here both with the biological basis of all such motives in all persons 
and with individual differences in quality and quantity in the mo- 
tives upon which social life depends. (2) We must find how these 
raw materials work into a sqidal pattern* This is the psychology 
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of the learning process in social situations, a process in which a 
general knowledge of the psychology of learning must be taken 
for granted but in which specific information regarding the socid 
aspects of learning must be elaborated in several directions. (3) 
After study of the whole process of social learning and personality 
development, an attempt must be made to evaluate the respects in 
which we are all alike as members of a given culture group and 
the respects in which we differ, that is, the measurement of person- 
ality and social attitudes. In the study of all three problems our 
interest is in the development of the social phases of personality, 
attitudes and values — broadly, the socializatton of the ittdividud. 

In stating all three of these problems we pay attention to individ- 
ual differences. At this point we hear the startled reader protest: 
“What, must we worship forever at the shrine of particulars? Have 
we no place for universal laws, clear exc'^ptionless principles?” We 
are indeed eager to find such laws, but we doubt whether our gen- 
eration will live to see them established. Human nature as raw 
potentiality is probably sufficiently similar all over the globe to 
permit in time a generalized social psychology of motives 5 the 
learning process in social situations is probably fundamentally the 
same in all societies. Individual differences in the resulting social 
product in terms of differences in personality and social attitudes are 
doubtless everywhere analyzable and to some extent measurable 
by methods not utterly alien to those known to us, so that all in- 
dividual personality can ultimately be described in terms of the 
operation of general laws (just as the peculiarities of every blade 
of grass or grain of sand can presumably be described in terms of 
general laws). This Is very reassuring to the social philosopher} but 
it is a matter of record that far more writers have attempted to 
“think out” these laws than have settled down to the hard work of 
discovering the particularized facts upon which the laws must be 
based. 

There are two ways, we believe, in which one may really work 
toward a generalized social psychology. One is to proceed from the 
existing fragmentary materials from various cultures, giving special 
weight constantly to those cultures about which one happens to be 
rather well informed, and attempting wide psychological generaliza- 
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tions as hypotheses for future work. The other is to recognize that 
the information for such a task is fragmentary indeed, and to re- 
nounce it in favor of a simpler plan, namely, the intensive- study of 
a single culture. After consideration of foundation principles in Part 
n, we shall attempt in Part III to describe the genesis of social be- 
havior patterns and the social outlook of the individual j Part IV 
will deal with measurement of the “formed” personality of the 
adult. But in general we limit ourselves to our own culture. 

We shall therefore be dealing throughout this ^’olume with the 
processes of growing into and functioning in our own societj’. The 
learning process in social situations will be the learning processes 
actually observed by us in our own infants and school children, and 
the measurement of personality and social attitudes will be the 
measurement of these characteristics among members ( f our own 
group. Our purpose is not to abandon all hope of ever achieving a 
generalized social psychology. Rather, it is to show concretely what 
kinds of materials and methods will be available from our society 
for a first definition of these processes in the hope that, as research 
continues, studies by psychologists in the Far East, the Near East 
and the Soviet Union, together with further historical and anthro- 
pological work, will permit valid generalization as to universal laws 
which have, as Lewin would say, “exceptionless validity.” 


The Individual in Relation to His Culture 

Since we have determined to study the socialization of the in- 
dividual, it is necessary to consider the duties and the limitations of 
social psychology, and to compare and contrast it with other disci- 
plines which are likewise concerned with social interaction. We have 
no interest in Indulging In polemics regarding the various claims of 
cultural anthropology, sociology, and psychology. Least of all are 
we interested in defending the special methods of psychology againsi 
the methods of these other sciences. Our point of view, however 
as psychologists studying individuals. Is necessarily different from 
the point of view of those who think in terms of large groups. For 
the historian or the anthropologist, the concept of culture is rightly 
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the beginning of wisdom. But a scrutiny of the facts of human 
civilization seems to indicate that those events which may be de- 
scribed as cultural may also be described from a different point of 
view as the acthk'uis of orgamsms, and brought within the domain 
of psychology. Ei'en those intricate and evasive entities which go by 
the name of traditions or mores are more or less fixed or even stereo- 
t) ped human acts which one generation learns from the preceding. 
The process by which the younger generation learns is no more mys- 
terious when an entity like culture is invoked than when the specific 
process of learning to spear a fish or plant seed corn is considered. 
It seems to us that ver) serious damage to the cause of mutual 
understanding between anthropologists and psychologists has been 
done by the assertion that the concept of culture transcends the 
specific behavior pattern of interacting organisms. 

Such-.-Latements seem to overlook the fact that even at the level 
of unicellular organisms a social factor is present. The interaction 
between organisms is one of the most fundamental of biological 
facts. If chasing and pursuing among human beings is a social fact, 
why is it not when it occurs in the amoeba? If the formation of 
human groups with mutual interstimulation is a social fact, why is 
not the formation of groups in the protozoa likewise a social fact? 
The social is literally an aspect of the biological. There are, so far 
as we know, no organisms without social contacts. It may be ob- 
jected that what is important here is not the interstimulation but the 
passing on of particular habitual patterns. Yet the passing on of 
such traditions appears in many species — it is, in fact, a common- 
place to the biologist. 

The field of animal psycholog}' has in fact given us many inter- 
esting suggestions. The sociology and social psychology of a large 
number of species ha^■c been rather closch' pursued in recent years, 
on the one hand by systematic observational work, and on the other 
hand with the aid of experimental techniques. The animal psychol- 
ogy of Alverdes and others has in several ways served to point out 
more clearly the respective positions of sociological and of psycho- 
logical method. Species which are anatomically and physiologically 
almost identical with respect to the actual functioning of a drive 
may differ widely in the social situations in which the drive appears. 
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Clearly we are dealing here with a social structure into which the 
young are introduced, and a tradition which serves to perpetuate 
itself among animals as it does among men. Long ago, Scott showed 
that although the primitive notes of young orioles are characteristic 
oriole sounds, nevertheless, young orioles raised in isolation grow up 
singing a song quite different from that of their parents j a new oriole 
song is evolved. There is, then, in the typical or “normal” oriole 
song a cultural factor. The typical oriole is the product, not only of 
physical heredity, but of the oriole tradition. In exactly the same 
way a complicated structure like the song of the canary has been 
shown to be no mere raw product of an inherited capacity, but a 
pattern of responses which as humble a creature as an English spar- 
row may, with due opportunity for training, learn to master. 

The question now arises whether there is any unknown x in the 
entity “culture,” going beyond the activities of a large number of 
persons who act upon one another and who, by virtue of the various 
techniques broadly known as education, hand on these habits from 
generation to generation. If the anthropologist’s objection to this 
biological way of asking the question takes the form of stating that 
the innate predispositions of men are no explanation of what a given 
man will do, the point must be cheerfully — in fact, enthusiastically — 
accepted. As indicated above, we are inclined to feel that one of the 
most important of all movements in contemporary psychology is the 
gradual appreciation of the importance of the cultural point of view 
and the recognition that man’s intrinsic biological nature can tell us 
but little as to what the man as a social being will do. This is not, 
however, tantamount to saying that the biological factor plays a 
minor part in human life. From the present point of view, the 
learning of an activity from another human being is just as biological 
a fact as any to be found in naturej and if social psychology is to 
contribute anything real to the social sciences, it must remember 
that there is no event in its entire subject matter which is not in a 
sense a biological event, that is, an activity of a living organism or 
a group of living organisms stimulating one another in ways which 
can, if one wishes, be described through the use of biological 
concepts. 

There are cases where these biological concepts are not particu- 
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larly needed. For example, the study of language reveals many cases 
in which the actual linguistic changes occurring in a given area bear 
no relation to any known change which might occur in the organs 
of speech, and where a detailed study of the interaction among 
various social groups (historical method) is necessary to explain 
why a given phonetic change occurred. Where there is nothing much 
at stake, where it is about as easy to make one sound as another, it 
is possible to conceptualize the whole process of phonetic change as 
a “cultural change” in which the biological nature of the participat- 
ing organisms can be disregarded. It is actually possible, as some 
anthropologists say, to think of culture as “something disembodied.” 
This has usefulness, hone\'er, only when biological factors remain 
constant, and when such factors as imitation, dislike of the strange, 
dislike of non-conformity, etc., are assumed to be powerfully at work. 
Culture is held voithm certain limits by these characteristics of human 
beings; phonetic changes, for example, which would result in every- 
one screeching at the top of his voice all the time, simply do not 
occur. Gestures which would wear the speaker out are not made ex- 
cept (as in magic) when there is a strong motive at work. The whole 
thing is not “disembodied”; it is lived by actual people. 

When one sj'stcm of habits or mores is offered by one group to 
another, and the latter refuses to adopt the new ones, there is a 
temptation to think in terms of a disembodied entity, a cultural 
pattern which is incapable of “assimilating” the new features. Often 
enough, however, the difficulty is that too much personal stress and 
strain are involved. We are thinking here of the attempt of a fast- 
moving group, like t)pical American whites, to set going a new 
“speeded-up” tempo among some American Indians. The Indians 
sometimes decline to be speeded up. We are not concerned here as 
to whether the Indians refuse to be speeded up because of some 
innate racial characteristic, or simply because they are the victims 
of another set of habits. The important thing is that it is the Indians 
that resist, and not their “cultural pattern.” To repeat, we are glad 
to recognize the immense value of the concept of culture when it is 
defined as a system of ways in which people behave, a system main- 
taining itself by virtue of the way in which it functions in human 
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life and because of the possibility of teaching the given ways to each 
new generation that comes along. 

From this discussion it might appear that there is a certain primacy 
of “biological” over “social” forces in guiding the growth of the 
individual. Nothing could be more misleading. The social forces, as 
we have again and again emphasized, are the biological forces in 
the behavior of other persons acting upon the individual whose 
growth is being studied. Further, the biological pattern of inter- 
action in the group, which we are pleased to call social or cultural, 
is there before the newborn individual arrives. It limits, tones and 
shapes his development. It conditions, canalizes and organizes his 
diffuse potentialities. It sets up a world to be perceived, understood, 
remembered, used and acted upon. From birth to death it is the 
life pattern in terms of which his individual biological existence is 
set. There is no primacy of biological over social. The more biologi- 
cally minded we are, the more are we impressed with the over- 
whelming biological force of the social pattern as a controlling pat- 
tern in the very tissue changes, the health, nutrition and learning 
processes of each individual. As we shall constantly find in the fol- 
lowing chapters, the very “fundamentals” of individual biochemistry 
reflect the properties not only of “hereditary” traits but of the social 
world in which the individual life has to be lived. The social world 
is not a duality, a biological world and a culture world; it is one 
world. Levels of subject matter (chemical, biological, cultural) are 
necessary for preliminary clarification of research problems; but if 
one is ever to throw light on another, the ultimate oneness of the 
living being must never be forgotten. 

We are forced to make a rough distinction between social psychol- 
ogy and “general” or “individual” psychology. But the concept of 
a “social” psychology as contrasted with an “individual” psychology 
involves the assumption that some of our behavior is stimulated ex- 
clusively by persons, the rest of it exclusively by things. If it is put 
thus baldly, it is necessary to concede that there are all sorts of 
responses for which the stimulating situation is a combination of 
personal and impersonal stimuli. It is, in fact, difficult to find, in 
human life, situations in which the social factor is entirely absent. 
For our purposes, individual psychology will be simply that psy- 
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chology in which social factors (past or present) play a relatively 
small part, and social psychology will be that psychology in which 
social factors play a relatively large part. 

Data from psychiatry, from education, from the autobiographies 
of political leaders^ — shall we argue whether these are individual 
or social psychology? The answer depends not on dialectic, but upon 
the need to answer problems about the socialization of the individ- 
ual; and the answer is clearly that we must cut across disciplines and 
use whatever data we can find that throw light on our problem. 

A designer of pottery, for example, working designs in colored 
clays, is a victim for either the general psychologist, who will 
study his perception of color and form, or for the anthropologist, 
who will study the cultural pattern of which this particular behavior 
is a part. The social psychologist can do useful work even here if 
he will acquaint himself with -the techniques used by the student 
of optics and with those used by the student of cultures. The mo- 
ment, however, that the potter begins to compete eagerly with 
another, the minute that his response is not primarily to the vessel 
in his hand or to the pattern which his father taught him, but to 
the man at his elbow whose work he is striving to surpass, the prob- 
lem becomes one in which the methods of the experimental social 
psychologist arc likely to be useful. The past history of the individ- 
ual and his group must be known if the competitive behavior itself 
is to be understood; but just as individual psychology and cultural 
anthropology have their tasks to which social psychology makes 
its contribution without usurping the whole field, so social psychol- 
ogy has problems in which it takes material from other disciplines 
but itself gives the chief methods and explanatory concepts. When 
the reaction time of an athlete is to be measured, the task is one 
for individual psychology; when the psychology of team loyalty is 
under analysis, the problem is that of the social psychologist; when 
the part played by the game in the whole civilization of those who 
play it is under consideration, the task is that of the anthropologist 
or sociologist. 

'We have attempted to point out that the distinction between social 
psychology and the other social sciences seems to be purely one of 
emphasis. Social psychology studies individuals in their interaction 
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when the fact of their interaction is of central interest, and when 
the analysis of impersonal stimuli and the fact of historical deter- 
mination are not matters of primary concern. But it has become 
more and more clear that most problems in social psychology arc 
genetic problems: they are clarified by the study of the way in 
which the individual learns to deal with his group j in one way or 
another they all appear to be problems in the process of individual 
socialization. 

In summary, then, we shall attempt here an interpretation of the 
major available data on the socialization of the individual human 
being. We must seek such data from every discipline and from every 
research method which can help us in the task. The unity of man’s 
social life forces us to look for evidence from cultural anthropology, 
from sociology, from economics, from history, from child study, 
from the classroom, from psychiatry, and from the laboratory. 
Experimental material will receive a cardinal emphasis when it 
throws clear light on a crucial question. But our chief aim is the 
interpretation of problems, the formulation of evidence in such a 
way that existing laboratory studies will have a maximum of mean- 
ing. This, we believe, will permit a fuller utilization of the labora- 
tory in the advancement of knowledge in the direction of a better- 
integrated, more useful social psychology. 



PART TWO 

Interpretation of the Process of Socialization 




Chapter II 


NATURE AND NURTURE IN RELATION TO 
SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 

In the light of biological research, the relation of nature and 
nurture seems to be approximately as follows: The rod-like bodies 
in the germ ceils of the parents, called chromosomes, contain large 
numbers of stable particles called genes. The latter are able, in 
some chemical media, to participate in directing the growth proc- 
esses of starfish or of man. The gene is not a trait of the body or 
mind of the individual member of the species. Indeed, in the bodily 
and mental characteristics of the adult nothing like it appears. 
There are two ways in which the gene must be contrasted with 
the observed traits of the developing organism. First, the gene can 
work only with the materials supplied by the environment and 
under conditions limited by the environment. It helps in directing 
growth j but the embryonic conditions also help in directing growth. 
Second, even under these limitations the individual gene must co- 
operate in a very complex way with many other genes in order 
to produce any such result. Certainly the traits with which the social 
psychologist deals, even such simple ones as speed, strength, ease of 
conditioning, etc., depend upon dozens — or more likely hundreds — 
of genes, and upon all the circumstances of embryonic and post-natal 
life. 

The most fixed and Invariable hereditary attributes of species dis- 
appear when growth occurs in changed electrical and chemical en- 
vironments. The frog’s head may be made to grow in his back, or the 
fore limbs be made longer and stronger than the hind limbs. There 
are no genes which “know where they are going”; there are no sup- 
ports for the dogma of “pre-formism” within the egg. Genes can do 
nothing without a chemical and electrical field in which to operate. 
At one time it was possible to say that the field is important only in 
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a negative sense, limiting the genes to certain possible modes of 
activity. It has become clear that the number of different fields in 
which genes may function depends on the ingenuity of the experi- 
menter, and that they can do their work just as dramatically and 
effectively in “abnormal” as in normal environments or in artificial 
as in “life” situations. There are no traits resident in genes. If one 
would speak accurately, one would never speak of hereditary equip- 
ment for social life. 

In exactly the same sense and with the same sort of restriction 
we must point out that there are no environmental traits. There 
are no substitutes for the genes which are needed to make a frog, a 
canary, or a man. No amount of experimental ingenuity has proved 
capable, or seems likely to be capable, of producing a favorable field 
for embryonic growth when the germinal elements are wanting. 
There is as little “pre-formism” in the uterine field as there is in 
the germinal field. Nutrition, oxidation, disease and learning modify 
and direct growth, but it is the growth of a real thing, not an ab- 
straction. The organism permits no severing of hereditary from 
environmental. Indeed, every cell is the environment of other cells, 
and every group of cells is part of the environment of the cells of 
another organism. Henderson points out that through the process 
of respiration the organism is chemically so united with its environ- 
ment that the two can be separated only in the abstract way in 
which we separate the water of two tributaries which have flowed 
together into a common river bedj and he might well have added 
that since the chemical and social fields in which organisms are im- 
mersed are the basis of life for many organisms, the organisms 
literally live in and through one another. The isolation of the in- 
dividual from his fellows is neither a biochemical nor a social fact. 

Abstractions like “heredity and environment” or “individual and 
society” are useful only in so far as they permit statistical analysis 
of variables which in social reality have become an indivisible whole. 
This statistical problem now requires analysis. If one mother animal 
gives birth to several litters, it becomes possible to state to what 
extent the different paternities of the different litters causes measur- 
able differences in the physical attributes of the young. One may, 
with meaning, say with respect to coat color, that black, gray and 
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albino fathers arc responsible for much greater variability in the 
coat color of the young than are variations in uterine conditions. 
In parallel experiments one may say that the variations among 
several similar fathers produce a much smaller effect on individual 
differences among the }oung than results from differences in the 
age or health of the mother. Similarlv, after the birth of the young, 
one may say that individual differences in the amount of training 
given the young in learning mazes may produce much wider vari- 
ability in maze performance than do the germinal differences which 
lie behind the characteristics of the newborn ; or, in parallel experi- 
ments, one may say that individual differences in training produce 
among the litters much less difference in general competence than 
do the differences in paternity. There is never, in fact, a separation 
of heredity and environment j but there is always a problem in 
regard to the statistical weight to be assigned to variations in stock 
as compared with variations in environment with respect to meas- 
ured outcome in the behavior of all the individuals in an experi- 
mental group. 

We approach the problem in this way because we feel it impor- 
tant in social psychology not to participate in the meaningless debate 
of biology-minded and culture-minded students of human personal- 
ity. For all important social purposes, there appear to be consider- 
able biological differences among the organisms which enter into 
group structure, differences in relation to which it is important to 
consider the stock whence the organisms spring. They differ in their 
size, strength, health, intelligence, social aptitudes, drives, tastes, 
and probably many more subtle things. Sucli differences are marked 
even under relatively homogeneous and uniform social stimulation, 
such as the standards and taboos which none can escape. Likewise, 
homogeneous human stock developing under contrasting cultural 
conditions reveals profoundly divergent social traits. 

There are diversities in stock and similarities in social stimulation, 
and there are similarities in stock and diversities in social stimula- 
tion. But nature and nurture differ through a wide range in rela- 
tion to most traits that come up for study. The practical question, 
then, is this: What is the relative statistical veeight of variations in 
stock and of variatiom in social environment in relation to the task 
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of 'predicting where each individual will stand with respect to each 
social trait? We shall never attempt to answer such questions as 
whether a sense of humor or a fear of loneliness “comes naturally” 
or is “learned.” There may perhaps be some value in raising such 
questions if all young individuals of the human stock show a given 
response, no matter what their individual environment may have 
been, while the young of other species in the same environment do 
not; there may, for example, be some sense in saying that they 
cry reflexly on severe physical injury. Even here the case is doubt- 
ful because we cannot deal with all possible environments; even the 
most cautious generalization will reveal difficulties. 

Again, there may be some value in speaking of purely cultural 
differences if all effort to differentiate Individuals in terms of 
stock completely fails. If, for example, we find that there are no 
intellectual differences which are consistently correlated with the 
differences in skin, bone, eye or hair wffiich constitute the criteria of 
race, theii perhaps we may say that there are no race differences. 
But every individual of a racial group represents his own genetic 
and developmental pattern. 

As Mark May well puts it, we do not believe that one can “drive 
a fence through the individual,” determining which of his social 
traits are biologically determined and which arc culturally deter- 
mined. We can, however, point out that in some respects individual 
variability is so slight as to be practically negligible whenever co- 
ercive social forces are at work; and that in other instances, in the 
absence of coercive social forces, biological variability may produce 
tremendous differences. Statistical separation of the hereditary from 
the environmental is not the issue; the issue is statistical separation 
of variability of one type and variability of the other type. The 
concrete social individual is literally and absolutely indivisible, and 
the nature-nurture problem, as applied to an individual, is without 
any meaning whatever. 

If the foregoing analysis is sound, the true field of research for 
the student of the genesis of personality is not the sheer continuity 
or unfolding of a trait present in the hereditary make-up, nor a 
study of successive social conditionings. It is rather the direct study 
of the process of individual socialization itself, a direct description 
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and analysis of the ways in which genetic potentialities are limited 
or given expression in the world of social responses. If we alErm 
that a certain genetic make-up and a certain social world permit the 
development of certain forms of social response, we need the full 
armamentarium of the scientist, including control groups in which 
(i) the genetic and (2) the social factors are different, and careful 
quantification of the amounts of all the definable factors at work. 
We may follow the plan of Fisher and of Wright — illustrated on 
page 37 by Burks’ study — measuring variability in a social trait, 
and tracing this to measured variability in stock and measured vari- 
ability in environment in such a way as to show the relative weight 
of the two in terms of resulting amounts of variability in the ob- 
served end result of the two. Sometimes, after measuring several 
elemental forces and noting their distinctive effects, we may use 
the method of multiple correlation to measure their combined 
effects. 

At times the method of multiple correlation will not be suitable, 
although it may be possible to see the whole resulting when a 
given group of necessary factors is present. With Hanks, we may 
have to see personality, not like a river fed by many tributaries and 
by rainfall, its volume determined simply by adding up all that 
is contributed from all the sources, but rather like a building, the 
structure of which may collapse upon the disappearance of a single 
element. With Hanks we shall insist that the structure may at times 
be a true emergent, having properties which are not the properties 
of any individual constituent. Here it will be necessary to see the 
simpler hierarchies emerging from their constituents before we can 
approach the more complex ones. This will also give intelligibility 
to G. W. Allport’s idea that some traits may be present in only 
certain members of the population and completely absent in others, 
and that, as personality becomes more complex, not only individual 
traits but new kinds of traits may become possible which are not 
analogous to any traits appearing at a simpler level. 

It is clear, then, that quantitative nature-nurture studies must at 
present depend chiefly upon the measurement of psychological func- 
tions at one general level of description. We may, for example, 
measure the intelligence of parents and of children, and measure 
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SOME STUDIES OF 


AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECT 

METHODS 

Gesell, A., 
and Thomp- 
son, H. 

(1929) 

Effect of environ- 
mental change, 
with heredity 
held constant. 

A pair of iden- 
tical twins stud- 
ied from birth. 

One twin given 6-weeks’ train- 
ing in stair-climbing beginning 
at age of 46 wks. Other given 
2-weeks’ training at 53 wks. 
Motion pictures. 

Hildreth, 

G. H. (1925) 

Resemblance of 
siblings in intelli- 
gence and achieve- 
ment. 

578 pairs of sibs 
with and without 
nursery-school 
experience, en- 
tering 1st grade. 

Intelligence test scores avail- 
able. Correlations made for 
sibs living together, apart, and 
non-si bs. 

Jones, H. E. 
(1928) 

Intelligence re- 
semblance be- 
tween parents 
and children. 

105 New England 
families: native- 
born whites of 
native-born stock, 
from rural dis- 
tricts of Mass., 
N.H.,Vt. 210 
parents, 317 
children. 

Army Alpha (j or 7) used with 
parents and children above 10 
yrs.; Stanford-Binet with the 
213 children between 3)4 and 
14 yrs. 

Merriman, 

C. (1924) 

Intellectual 
resemblance 
of twins. 

200 pairs of twins; 
age range, 5-16 
years. 

Gave Stanford-Binet, Nat’l In- 
tell. Test, modified Army Beta. 
Not all children took all 3 
tests. 

Muller, 

H.J. 

(192s) 

Report on iden- 
tical twins reared 
apart. 

I pr. identical fe- 
male twins. Sep- 
arated at 2 wks., 
saw each other 
again at 18 yrs., 
tested when 30. 
Both in country; 
one had only 4 
years’ schooling; 
other went 
through high 

Tested on Army Alpha, Otis 
Self-administering, personality 
tests; physical measurements. 
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FINDINGS 

GENERAL REMARKS 

Motion picture showed nearly equal stair- 
climbing speed. At 79 wks., twin wi th greater 
tiainmg climbed with greater alacrity, and 
was more active in other motor situations. 

. . Superior training did not make any 
tremendous difference in actual capacity 
for achievement, but . . . the advantage 
may have given the trained twin a sense 
of confidence . . . and consequently a 
real increase in amount of climbing.” 

Composite r for sibs with age partialed out, 
+.41; for sibs reared apart (corrected for 
curtailed range), -h 50. Unrelated children 
reared apart yield same results as unrelated 
children reared together. 

“True siblings reared apart for part of 
their lives still resemble each other about 
as much as true sibling pairs reared to- 
gether. Unrelated children reared to- 
gether for part of their lives resemble 
each other in intelligence no more closely 
than unrelated children chosen ... at 
random.” 

Average r of .55 between intelligence of par- 
ents and children. Mother’s influence greater 
than father’s* 5 points higher r, unreliable 
but consistent difference. Like-sex r’s about 
same as unhke-sex r’s. 

Material throughout is consonant with 
Pearson’s thesis that “physical and psy- 
chical characters ... are inherited within 
broad lines in the same manner and with 
the same intensity.” Not considered 
proof. 

Stanford-Binet: like-sex twins, r = .867; 
unlike, .504. N. I. T. hke-sex, r = .925, un- 
like, 867. Beta; like-sex, r = .908, unlike, 
.732. For entire group, correlations for 3 
tests close to .80. In majority of compari- 
sons, r’s higher in younger group (5-9) than 
in older (10-16). 

Some inconsistencies present, since num- 
ber of cases was frequently small. 

Alpha scores, 156 and 153; Otis scores, 64 
and 62. Similarity on speafic test items also 
great. Personality test showed no great 
hilarity. 

(Personality scores of little significance; 
evaluation of other scores difficult in ab- 
sence of controlled variation of environ- 
ment; true in all such reports.) 
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SOME STUDIES OF 


AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHODS 


Saudek, R. Identical twins Ronald and Den- Administered Otis SA, Stan- 

41934) reared apart: nis, 4o-yr.-old ford-Binet, Allport AS, Bern- 

heredity-environ- “identical” renter, Neymann-Kohlstedt, 

ment on I.Q., twins. Used their Pressey XO, Rorschach, 

emotions, per- younger brother 

sonality. as control. Reared 

apart horn age 
of I mo. to 9 yrs. 

9 mos. R stayed 
with own family; 

D lived with lone 
grandmother. D 
came back (at 9 
yrs. 9 mos.) when 
she died. 
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FINDINGS 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Although twins made 98 (R) and 9; (D) 
on LQ. (Otis scores, 40 and 37}, consider- 
able difference noticed in way in which 
scores were obtained Personality tests tally 
on the whole, with minor discrepancies be- 
tween Pressey and Rorschach scores. 


Difficult to interpret results, since twins 
were already reunited at age of 10. Hered- 
ity might not account for similarities, 
since environments were not strikingly 
different. Suggestion that similarities 
greater in intelligence than in emotional 
reaction. 


Average difference in I Q between siblings, 
13 14; for those less than a yrs apart in 
C.A., 11.96. Aver diff between twins, 
7.07. Closer resemblance between identical 
twins than between fraternal twins, closer 
resemblance between fraternal twins than 
ordinary siblings. 


Since no biological reason why fraternal 
twins should show greater resemblance 
than ordinary siblings, difference found 
might be due to environmental similarity 
expected to be greater for fraternal twins 
than for siblings a } ear or more apart. 


Intelligence r’s, 90 for identical twins, .70 
for fraternal twins, 8a for like-sex twins, 
.59, unlike; siblings, .50, parent-child, 31; 
cousins, .27; grandparent-grandchild, .16, 
unrelated children and orphans, no correla- 
tion. 


Increasing degree of intelligence resem- 
blance among human beings with in- 
creasing degree of blood resemblance 
among them. 
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the environment in terms of educational facilities, opportunities of- 
fered by stimulating home environment, etc. We cannot make good 
quantitative nature-nurture studies in relation to such traits as “sense 
of humor,” “general pig-headedness” or “artistic creativeness.” 


Nature and Nurture in Relation to Intelligence and 
Personality 

Our best quantitative data in the nature-nurture field relate to 
intellectual differences. The study of changes in intelligence quo- 
tient after changes in environment, whether in foster home, nursery 
school, or elementary school, represents one avenue of approach; 
another is the analysis of relationships between the intelligence of 
children and the socio-economic status of parents; another is com- 
parison of the intelligence of children in the same family, of 
fraternal and identical twins, and study of parent-child resemblance. 
Since the methods and data from studies of twins are simplest, let 
us glance at them first. 

We find much closer rcowinblance between “identical twins” (i.e., 
twins developed from one fertilized ovum) than between fraternal 
twins (i.e., twins developed from independent ova). We also find 
somewhat closer resemblance between fraternal twins than between 
ordinary siblings.* Since there is no genetic reason why fraternal 
twins should on the average show greater resemblance than ordi- 
nary siblings, this last difference might be due to the greater envi- 
ronmental similarity that would be present for fraternal twins than 
for siblings a year or more apart. This immediately raises the ques- 
tion, how much effect can environmental differences have? 

Various studies of the influence of changes in environment have 
indicated that it may at times be quite marked. The effect of nursery- 
school training upon the mental performance of a group of seven- 
teen orphanage children was an average gain of 20 points in intel- 
ligence quotient during a period of six to nine months, as against 
J points for a control group. It is reasonable to suppose that a con- 
siderable portion of this improvement is due to the greater range 
of stimuli and experience offered by the nursery school, and the 
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overlapping between these school experiences and the demands of 
the test. Whether the advantage gained by the nursery-school chil- 
dren would be apparent after the equalizing of experience that 
would take place during several years of school we must doubt. 
Another' group of children with nursery-school experience who had 
an average advantage of six points over a control group at entrance 
to first grade lost half of this advantage (three points) by the end 
of the school year. 

Such results as these call for a more precise analysis of the rela- 
tive influence of variations in heredity and in environment — some 
approximation, however crude, of the proportion which each type 
of variation contributes to total intelJigence. 

Burks has attacked the problem of nature and nurture by com- 
paring parent-child resemblance with the resemblance between fos- 
ter parents and their adopted children. In the former case both 
hereditary and environmental similarities cause intellectual resem- 
blance; in the latter there is little or no hereditary resemblance but 
the same environmental similarity. She studied 214. foster children 
and 105 control children, and every member of the families of all 
these subjects; she gave the Stanford-Binet test to parents and to 
children, and used a home information blank containing an adapta- 
tion of the Whittier Scale for Home Grading and a culture scale. 
She also obtained supplementary information (regarding heredity, 
national descent, age at adoption, etc.) from the placement agencies 
of the foster group. Correlating the intelligence quotients with a 
variety of hereditary and environmental factors, from the parents’ 
mental ages to the number of books in the child’s library, she com- 
pared the foster and control groups. The details of the statistical 
procedure cannot be described here. The results of this analysis are 
as follows: a multiple correlation of .42 (after correction for at- 
tenuation) is the measure of the effect of home environment upon 
the intelligence of children in the foster group. From this figure 
she seeks to estimate the normal average contribution made by en- 
vironment to “variance” in intelligence; that is, what percentage of 
the total variance is environmental. This figure is obtained by 
squaring the coefficient just given. The result is .17. Variance in 
intelligence due to heredity (plus a residuum due to unmeasured 
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SOME STUDIES OF THE INTEILIGF.NCF, OF FOSTER CHILDREN 


AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHODS 

Burks, B. S. Relative influ- 204 foster chil- Binet I.Q. obtained for i or 

(1928) ence of nature dren placed be- more parents and for foster or 

and nurture on fore 12 mos., le- true child; I.Q. estimated for 

mental develop- gaily adopted; be- foster children’s true parents, 

fflent. • tween 5 and 14 Home information blank; rat- 

yrs. old at time of ing of child on 10 character- 
study. Foster and temperament traits by both 
true parents gen- parents; Woodworth-Cady 

erally white, non- questionnaire from children 

Jewish, English- over 10 years, 
speaking, and 
'. ' American-, Brit- 

ish-, or north-Eu- 
ropean-born. 

Control group: 

' ■ 105 children 

matched with fos- 
ter group for age, 
sex, attending 
kindergarten. 

Familiesmatched 
forlocality,neigh- 
borhood, occupa- 
tion, nationality. 

401 foster chil- Pre-test: tested before adoption 
dren, residents of (aver, age, 8 yrs.) ; lived in same 
III, including a foster home until retest. Sibling 
few Negroes. Di- 4-13 yr. separation; aver, 

vided int0 40ver- age at adoption, 5 yrs. 4 mos. 

lapping groups: Foster-sibling group: subdivided 

74 pre-test; sib- into group of 40 prs. of foster 

//nj-r; I25pairs in child and own child of foster 

different foster parents, and group of 72 prs. 
homes; Joster-sib- unrelated foster children. Home 
ling group; unre- group: for comparing I.Q., so- 
lated, living in cial adjustment, foster parents’ 
same home; home I.Q. and cultural level. Chil- 
group: composite dren tested with Stanford- 
all children. Binet, Internat’l Group Mental 

Test. Parents given Otis Self- 
Administering, and vocabulary 
test. Field workers obtained 
data on education, vocation, 
cultural level, conditions of fos- 
ter homes. 


Freeman, Effect of environ- 

F. N.; ment on I.Q., 

Holzinger, school achieve- 

K. J., and ment, and con- 

Mitchell, duct of foster 

B. C, (1928) children. 
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FINDINGS 

Home environment contributes about 17% 
of variance in I.Q.; parental intelligence ac- 
counts for about 33%- Total contribution of 
heredity probably not far from 75 or 80%. 
Measurable ensnronment i S.D. above or 
below mean of population does not shift I.Q. 
by more than 6-9 points. Maximal effect of 
best or worst home environment to intelli- 
gence apparently about 20 I.Q. points. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

“ About 17 per cent of the variability 

of intelligence is due to differences in home 
environment." Size of family not con- 
trolled. 


Group I, pre-test and test after adoption 
showed increase in I.Q. of 2.5 * .8. Subdi- 
viding into better and poorer foster homes, 
former showed no gain, latter showed clear- 
cut improvement. Group 2, 1 .Q.’s correlated 
only .25 (cf. r of .50 found between siblings 
reared in same home). Cultural differences 
in foster homes (63 siblings) reduced r to .19; 
siblings adopted into culturally similar 
homes, r = .30. Group 3a, r = .34. Group 3b, 
correlation was .37: higher r’s than for true 
siblings adopted into different foster homes. 
Entire group yielded rof .48 between cluld’s 
I.Q. and cultural rating of foster home. Cor- 
relation between child’s I.Q. and score of 
foster father (Otis) was .37 (N = 180); with 
that of foster mother, .28 (N = 255). 


Results suggested relatively large influ- 
ence of environment on intelligence test 
performance. Possibility of selective Jactor 
in adoption not overlooked. 
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AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS 


Leahy, 

Intelligence of 

Experimental 

A.M. 

own and foster 

group: 194 chil- 

(1935) 

children in simi- 

dren placed in 


lar environments. 

foster homes un- 
der 6 mos. of age, 
of white, non- 



Jewish, north- 
European extrac- 
tion; of 5-14 yrs. 
at time of re- 
search; legally 
adopted into 
communities of 



1000 or more by 
foster parents of 
white, non-Jew- 
ish northern-Eu- 



ropean extrac- 
tion. Each 
adopted child 
mauhtd with an 
own child for all 
factors noted 
above, and pa- 
rental school 
achievement. 


Lithauer, 

D. B.; and 
Klineberg, O. 

(1933) 


Influence of 
change of envi- 
ronment on 
Binet scores. 


120 children in 
Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum, N.y.C. 
Age for first test, 
3-13 yrs.; retest, 
5-15 yrs. 


METHODS 


Tested children on S-B, Wood- 
worth Mathews P.D.; parents 
on S-B Vocabulary; Otis Self- 
Administering, Intermediate 
Form A. Information on iden- 
tity of child, health; cultural 
background of true parents; 
economic, social, cultural sta- 
tus of foster home. 


Environmental change. Pre- 
vious environme" 1 : children 
admitted because ul death of 
parent, divorc., etc., improper 
guardianship, inability of par- 
ent control child, poverty. 
Present environment: stable, 
regular school, ample food, 
clothing, sleep, recreation. 
Counselors or foster mothers 
superior to children’s own par- 
ents. Institution and foster 
home children considered to- 
gether, separately, ist test at 
admission; retest, 3 to 57 mos. 
later. 
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FINDINCS GENERAL REMARKS 


With age partialed out, sample r’s: Adopted 
child’s I.Q. and Mid-parent Otis score, .18; 
Control children’s I.Q. and Mid-parent Otis 
score, .60; Adopted children’s I.Q. and cul- 
tural index of home, .21; Control children’s 
I.Q. and cultural index of home, .51. Correc- 
tion for equal variability changes these but 
slightly. Much other data given. 


For comparable and comparably re- 
stricted groups, variation in I.Q. 
accounted for by variation in home en- 
vironment to extent of not more than 4%. 
Variation in personality traits other than 
intelligence “accounted for less by varia- 
tion in heredity than by variation in en- 
vironment.” (This conclusion on grounds 
that W-M scores showed no significant r 
with children’s or parents’ intelligence or 
cultural index of home. Anastasi criti- 
cizes the logic by which the cdlnclusion is 
drawn from this finding.) 


Mean improvement for entire group, 5.9; 
median is 6.3 points in I.Q. Negative corre- 
lation between age at first test and change in 
I.Q. 


A few mos. in an improved environment 
produced a marked increase in I.Q. 
Marked variations in 1 . Q. in retesting de- 
mands cautious interpretation and makes 
retests necessary when reason to believe 
child did not work up to capacity on first 
test. 
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environmental factors) is 83 per cent of the total. In general, a 
home environment one S.D. above the average may raise a child’s 
intelligence quotient by six or eight points. 

Another impressive investigation, made at about the same time, 
suggests a greater change as a result of environment. This is the 
study of foster children which was made by Freeman and his asso- 
ciates. One group of one hundred and thirty pairs of siblings was 
studied} one member of each of the pairs had been placed in a 
superior home and the other in an inferior home. The former 
averaged nine points higher in intelligence than the latter, although 
the pairs had been separated only about seven years on the average. 

-Other methods used by Freeman suggest that the influence of su- 
perior environments over a period may increase intelligence scores 
by ten points or even more. Since the term “superior environment” 
is not very exact, and many such environments arc much better than 
one S.D. above the average, it is not clear that the “ten points” here 
contradicts the “six or eight” points of Burks. Indeed, though the 
Burks and Freeman studies are in many ways non-comparablc, we 
infer that Freeman’s data agree essentially with Burks’ and indicate 
that a home environment one S.D. above average can push an aver- 
age child’s I.Q. up to about the degree which Burks reports, or a 
little more. 

A study by Leahy confirms Burks in finding the r between the 
intelligence of parents and that of their own children, to be about 
.50, whereas the parental intelligence correlates only about .20 with 
that of their adopted children. The adopted children came from 
parents of the same social status as those in the adopted home, and 
stringent precautions were taken to prevent vitiation of the results 
by selective placement (choice of brighter children by brighter fos- 
ter parents, etc.). The resemblance between parent and own child 
thus measures heredity and environment working together} the 
resemblance between parent and adopted child measures a similar- 
ity based on environmental similarity alone. That the former co- 
efficient is .50 and not approximately i.oo is of course to be ex- 
pected from the fact that heredity is not simply the parent-child 
resemblance, but a reflection of the child’s whole ancestral stock. 
Leahy’s study, though carefully restricting conclusions to the mid- 
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die- and upper-class groups (in a good general environment), ap- 
pears to confirm Burks’ study in giving variance in nature more 
importance than variance in nurture in relation to variance in 
intelligence. 

Neither Burks, Freeman, Leahy, nor anyone else seems ever to 
have implied that home environment is a measure of all environ- 
ment; indeed, Burks explicitly states that in a community with 
widely varying schools the measure of the home environment alone 
would be misleading. Clearly, if Burks’ data are correct, the in- 
fluence of variance in total environment is therefore greater than 
17 per cent. Indeed, in many communities it must be enormously 
greater. The relative weight of variance in stock and of variance in 
environment will of course depend on the range within which each 
variable moves; e.g., the equalization of opportunity would make 
nature variance relatively even more important than it now is, and 
an increase of inequality of opportunity would make it relatively less 
important. These findings just reported must be kept in mind 
throughout the interpretation of the observed occupational differ- 
ences in intelligence (page 46). 


Partly for the reasons suggested above (page 35), quantitative 
data on the nature-nurture problem in relation to personality and 
temperament are meager indeed. Our expectations would be in the 
direction of finding personality traits more sensitive to environ- 
mental change than intellectual competence; and the available re- 
searches strongly support such an expectation. In Leahy’s study 
personality was found to be far more responsive to change in envir- 
onment than was intelligence. 

The comparison of identical twins, reared apart, by means of 
paper-and-pc 'cil tests of personality and by means of life history 
and clinical stuu;. strongly suggests that variance in environment 
is much more influent: •■;! here than it is in relation to intelligence. 
Indeed, in nineteen pairs so far studied by Newman, personality 
differences associated with different backgrounds and ways of living 
— “the town mouse and the country mouse” — appear to dominate 
the picture. The existing tests and clinical methods are, however, 
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SOME STUDIES SHOWING THE EFELCT 


AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

suBjrcis 

METHODS 

Barrett, 

H. E., and 
Koch.H L. 

(1930) 

Effect of nurserv- 
school training on 
mental perform- 
ance of orphans. 

17 pairs of chil- 
dren m Itched for 

C A , M A , I Q , 
and orphan ige 
experience 

The period between 1st and 2d 
exams was 6-9 mos One group 
given nursen -school training, 
the other not 

Denworth, 

K. M 
(1928) 

Fffectof length of 
school attendance 
upon M.A. and 
E.A. 

9-, 10-, 11 and 
ii-yeir olds in \ 
y. C., all of whose 
schooling had 
been in N Y. 

S B, “Stanford Achievement 
lests giiiii, results considered 
in connection with number of 
days of school attendance. 


Wellman, Environmental 
B, L. (1934) (school) effects 
on intelligence. 


77 children trans- 
ferred from Univ. 
of Iowa pre- 
school, clt.mi.n- 
tar) school, re- 
tested, 90 chil- 
dren continuing 
at Univ. schools 
for comparison; 
also 68 pre- 
school-age chil- 
dren not in pre- 
school. 


Mem I Q 's determined in 
tr.iiisfer group at entrance in 
Univ. system, last test before 
leaving, and test after transfer. 
Paired matchings made with 
children remaining at Univ. 
schools in terms of age, I.Q, 
within 10 points on initial test, 
same number of tests. Non- 
pre-school children tested at 
several age levels. 
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OF SCHOOLING ON INTELLIGENCE 

FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 

67% of experimental group showed increase Nursery-school activities raise the intelli- 

of 15 nr more points in I.Q. as compared gence of children. 

with about 1 2% of control group. Average of 

nursery-school group rose from 91 .7 to 1 1 2.6; 

control, from 92.6 to 97.7. 


Low or negligible r’s between days of school- 
ing and M.A. or E.A. 


“Had some children been tested who at- 
tended school for only a short time, . . . 
the lack of the educational elements . . . 
would very materially have lowered their 
scores.” 


Significant and marked gains in I.Q. made 
by transfer group when at Univ. schools; 
these maintained, not increased, over 4-8 
yrs. Continuous group continued to gain. 
Non-pre-school group did not tend to gain 
in intelligence, whereas pre-school group at 
same dme did. 


“Intellectual development . . . may vary 
with type of school experiences." “ . . . 
these changes represent real and not spu- 
rious gains. . . .” "Ordinary practice ef- 
fects are ruled out.” “A permanent change 
in intellectual standing can be effected in 
one to one and one-half years that will 
last four to eight years. . , .” 
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ATTTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Collins, J.E. 
(1928) 

Relation of pa- 
ternal occupation 
to intelligence of 
children. 

4727 school chil- 
dren from 3089 
families in Ohio. 

Otis Primary Group or Otis 
Advanced Group Test given 
each S. Taussig classification 
made of paternal occupations 
as reported by teacher and as 
given in school records. 

Furfey.P.H. 

(1928) 

Earliest appear- 
ance of relation 
betw..<*n intelli- 
gence of children 
and occupation 
of father. 

Infants: Age in 
mos.: 1, 2,4, 6,9, 
12. No. of Ss.: 

46, 46, 4 S, 45 . 49 . 
46. Total N = 

277, 

Linfert-Hierholzer scale (partly 
based on Gesell) used to meas- 
ure mental development of 
newborn infants. Chapman- 
Sims scale for socio-economic 
status. 

Goodenough, 

F. L. (1928) 

Relation of in- 
telligence to oc- 
cupation of 
father. 

380 children, 

18-54 mos. old. 

Kuhlmann-Binet test of intelli- 
gence given twice; modified 
form of Barr and Taussig scales 
used to classify occupations. 

Haggerty, 

M. E., and 
Nash,H. B. 

(1924) 

Relation of in- 
telligence scores 
and paternal oc- 
cupation. 

8129 N. Y. State 
rural school chil- 
dren, from Grade 

3 to high school. 

Haggerty Intelligence Exami- 
nations, Delta 2. Parental oc- 
cupation stated by teacher, 
classified on modified Taussig 
system. Data given in terms of 
Taussig scale and of specific 
occupations. 

Jones, A. M. 

(1925) 

Analysis of su- 
perior children. 

120 children 3 
yrs. II mos. to 14 
yrs., 9 mos. old, in 
upper i%of pop- 
ulation on S-B in- 
telligence. 

Physiological measurements 
made, test battery given; home 
status measured by Taussig 
scale; racial stock noted, etc. 

Jones, D. C., 
and Carr- 
Saunders, 

A. M. (1927) 

Influence of so- 
cial status on in- 
telligence. 

880 orphanage 
childmn oYcr 
yrs. old. 

l.Q. determined from Simplex 
Test. Paternal occupations de- 
termined, put in 5-fold classifi- 
cation. 
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FINDINGS OENEKAL REMARKS 

Median family IQ. of Ii6 for professional “The occupation of the father . . . may 

group, 1 12 for managerial, 113 for clerical, be considered as a rough index to the in. 

1 10 for trade, 109 for foremen, 104 for skilled telligence of the child.” 
labor, 95 for unskilled labor, 98 for agricul- 
tural labor. Considerable overlapping Inter- 
quartile range professional group, 108-126, 
unskilled labor, 85-108. 


No significant relation between performance Contradiction between these results and 
at age of i yr. or less and socio-economic those for older children indicates need for 
status of parents more data on correlations between tests of 

infant development and standard tests 
administered later, environment being 
held constant. 


Significant drop in intelligence test scores “ . Intellectual differences between so- 
going down scale of occupational classifica- cial cL-isses are well established by the 


tion of fathers. 



ages of 2, 3, and 4 years ” 


Median 

Total 

Range 

"The father’s occupation appears to af- 

Professional 

116 

70-177 

ford a rough index of the child’s mtelli- 

Business and clerical 

107 

54-161 

gence, of its capacity to profit by school- 

Skilled 

98 

54-177 

mg, and possibly of the type of school 

Semi-skilled 

95 

53-152 

most serviceable to its needs.” 

Foremen 

91 

50-161 


Unskilled 

89 

51-146 



Marked physiological advancement in “Analysis of the economic and cultural 
height, weight indices Boys 57 5% of group status of the homes shows an extreme 
Average M A acceleration 5 yrs Racial fac- tendency toward superior homes.” 
tors of little significance except for over- 
weighting of Jewish children in relation to 
population. Acceleration shown in all tests. 


Relation between paternal occupation and 
intelligence despite orphanage residence 3 or 
more years. I Q tends to increase among 
younger children, decrease in older ones; to 
increase in children from lower occupation 
classes, to decrease in those from upper 
social classes; variability tends to decrease. 


“ No reason to suppose . . . that envi- 

ronmental influences are the whole or even 
the mam part of the cause of the differ- 
ences in intelligence between children 
of different social origin.” 
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SOME STUDIES RELATING SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND 

AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Sherman, 

Intelligence test 

Children of 4 

Stanford-Binet; N. I. T., Scale 

M., and 

scores of children 

vars'ingly iso- 

B, Form 2; Pintncr-Cunning- 

Key, C. B. 

of isolated com- 

lated hollows in 

ham Primary Mental Test; 

(1932) 

munities. 

Blue Ridge Mts., 
and of small vil- 
l.ige at base of 
range. English, 
Scotch-Irish 
stock. School per 
year from i-l- mo. 
to 9 mos., de- 
pending on com- 
munity. 

Pintner-Paterson sc.ale; and 
Goodcnough’s Drawing of a 
Man. 386 tests in mountain 
communities, 198 in village. 
(S-B not given in village.) 

Term an. 

Studies of gifted 

643 Calif, school 

Stanford-Binet, Whittier scale 

L M. (1925) 

children. 

children, 2-14 
yrs. old, I.Q.’s 

140 or above. 
Control groups 
ranging from 600 
to 800 in number. 

of cultural level, paternal occu- 
pation data, personality tests, 
follow-up study of subsequent 
careers 7 yrs. later. 


VanAlstyne, Analysis of elc- 75 three-year- 

D. (1929) meats of envi- olds, 

ronment which 
affect develop- 
ment of young 
children. 


Collected information on back- 
ground; toys owned and played 
with; places seen (e.g., zoo); 
time per week in contact with 
adults; I.Q. and M.A.; l.Q. of 
mother estimated from vocabu- 
lary test; home rating on Min- 
nesota Scale of Socio-Economic 
Level. 
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CULTURAL STATUS WITH INTELLIGENCE LContinued) 

BINDINGS OEHEKAL EEXAEKS 

Average I.Q. in the mountains from 61.1 on Test material largely inappropriate. In- 
N. 1 . T. to 83.9 on P-P year scale; in village, telligence advances only with adequate 

corresponding scores, 96.1 and 118.6. In spurs to advancement, in presence of ade- 

hollows apparent decrease in I.Q. with in- quate social stimuli, 
crease in C.A. I.Q. highest in most advanced 
communities, lowest in least advanced. 

Youngest children differ little. 


Professional group produce over 1000% of No basis for prejudices regarding genius, 
"quota" of gifted children; public service, such as insanity, ill-health, etc. Drop in 
commercial, industrial groups, i4o9c, I30%> I-Q- “f S""'® interpreted as reflection of en- 

35%, respectively. Aver, cultural rating of vironmental influence on two sexes with 
gifted group homes, 21.94; control group, advancing age. Number of cases probaUy 
20.78. Aver, school grade reached by par- inadequate for definite conclusions, 
ents of gifted group, 11.8; grandparents, 
lo.o; control, 7. Gifted children score sig- 
nificantly higher on personality tests. On 
follow-up, 74% boys and 84% girls acceler- 
ated in scholastic achievement. For 38 boys 
and 35 girls retested with Stanford-Binet, 
average I.Q. dropped for boys from 146 to 
143; for girls, 149 to 136. 

Child’s vocabulary somewhat more closely This suggests, though of course it does 
related to environment than I.Q.; mother’s not prove, that the relation between envi- 
intelligence slightly more closely related to ronment and intelligence is not a simple 
composite rating of environmental factors causal one, but that both tend to depend 
than to child’s M.A.; environmental factors on the parental intelligence, 
more closely related to child’s I.Q. (r => 

.59 d= .05) than to mother’s. Factors like 
- number of constructive books, toys, hours of 
reading (by parents), etc., have correlations 
no higher than height, cleanliness, possession 
of own bed. 
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Moreover, if we take Burks’ analysis literally, even the few 
points which would result from transplanting the laborer’s son one 
S.D. upward, and the few points which would result from trans- 
planting the lawy er’s son one S.D. downward, toward the middle 
of the socio-economic scale, would absorb much of the obtained dif- 
ferential. This is of course conjectural; but even the “absorption” 
of a few points in a range of twenty between socio-economic groups 
at the extremes is w'orth considering. It is very probable that some 
economic class differences in intelligence woulc^ remain if environ- 
mental factors could be controlled, but that this difference would be 
much smaller than the raw data shown in Collins’ table. 

On the other hand, from the point of v\c\y of editcatioml and 
social 'practice with the existing human material, the differences 
actually found are fraught with immense consequences. The fact 
that the middle 50 per cent of the distribution does not by any 
means tell the whole story is shown b\’ the following items from 
Terman’s study of gifted children: Six of the ninety professional 
families have mean sibling intelligence quotients of 140 or more, 
while none of the 327 families of unskilled fathers are found at 
this level; four-fifths of the professional families have mean family 
intelligence quotients above the median, w'hile less than one-third 
of the unskilled families are above the median. Thus the extremes 
of the distributions of these two groups present striking differences ; 
the curve for the unskilled labor is shifted in the direction of low 
intelligence, w'hlle that of the professional group is shifted toward 
high intelligence; a 'though both groups produce a large proportion 
of children of average intelligence, the lowest group is not apt to 
produce brilliant children and the highest group is not apt to pro- 
duce deficient children. 

Terman puts his data on the occupations of fathers of gifted 
chiluren vividly when he states that if one compares the proportion 
of fathers of gifted children in any main occupational level with 
the proportion of men in that occupation in the California popula- 
tions from which the children are drawn, the results are as follows: 
the professional group produce over 1000 per cent of their “quota” 
of gifted children, while the public service, commercial and indus- 
trial groups produce only about 140 per cent, 130 per cent, and 35 
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per cent, respectively. Nevertheless, even under the conditions de- 
scribed, individual differences within each class are tremendous and 
serve as a further reminder that level of intelligence is not simply 
a result of environmental opportunity. 

If, then, we summarize various implications of these data, we 
may say that neither a moron nor a person of average intelligence 
is likely to develop to a level of outstanding brilliance through im- 
provement in environment, and, converse!}’, a mind of distinctly 
high caliber is not likely to appear definitely inferior as a result of 
poor environment; but that it is quite possible if not probable that, 
in general, slightly below average performance ma}' be raised 
through environmental changes to somewhat above average perform- 
ance. From the point of view of the individual, or of the educator, 
or of the social scientist who is weighing democracy in the balance, 
this possibility is of the greatest moment. Even if every street- 
cleaner’s son may not be a great engineer, he may perfectly well be 
a surveyor or a postal clerk ; and a general raising of average I.Q.’s 
even five points may have far-flung consequences. 


Race Differences 

Ten years ago it would have been our clear though distressing^ 
duty to report all the work done in the comparison of races by 
means of individual or group intelligence tests, including work done 
with children as well as that with adults. It would have been valu- 
able, if true, to report, for example, that 39.6 per cent of all Chip- 
pewa Indians between ii and 14 years of age surpassed the median 
native-born white child on the Pintner-Paterson performance scale. 
From a historical point of view, the dozens, nay hundreds, of me- 
ticulous studies of race differences which have been provid'''’’,Te not 
to be belittled. They definitely contributed to the technique of test- 
ing, to the study of discrepancies obtained when groups are meas- 
ured by various kinds of standard tests, and to the final awakening 
to the fact that people grow up in a social world rather than in a 
vacuum, and that their behavior on mental tests reflects that social 
world as does the dialect they speak, the religion they profess, or 
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the prejudices which they like to air. A relatively small amount 
of all this material can be regarded as at present worth the time 
of any readers except those whose interest is frankly antiquarian. 
A few studies made prior to 1925 stand out as important; these 
must be surve)'ed. The whole problem as it confronts us today is a 
very different one. The work of Peterson, Garth, and especially 
Klineberg seems to ha^-e genuinely recast the whole problem. 

Obtained race differences may, of course, be due to physiological 
differences, or to the dominance of different ways of doing things — 
culture patterns. The influence of the whole culture upon the atti- 
tude taken toward an intelligence test is constantly borne in upon 
us. The anthropologists’ misgivings regarding the applicability of 
intelligence tests to primitive peoples are illustrated by Mead’s 
comments. On the two pictures which emphasized human beings, 
“no discussion could be commenced until the question of the rela- 
tionship of the characters had been ascertained.” Even in the ball- 
and-field test, regarded among us as a fair measure of reasoning in 
a certain situation, Samoan children tended to attack the problem 
as an aesthetic rather than a practical one; they tended to make de- 
signs which would, in themselves, be pleasing, rather than to handle 
the problem sinipl}’ from the point of view of practicality. Against 
the constantly reiterated A'iew that “primitive mentality” differs in 
some fundamental way from advanced mentality, we must take 
into consideration the many studies which show that even the most 
primitive peoples turn out to be far from “primitive” when the real 
nature of their thought is known. Over and over again, groups like 
the American Indians have been found to exhibit the same mental 
processes that are utilized by our most “advanced” selves when 
confronted with similar situations, except for differences imposed by 
the social attitudes and forms of thought which they carry into the 
situation. Thus the reservation Indian approaches closer and closer 
to the white norm as his schooling increases. 


We have more data on Negro-white comparisons than on race 
comparisons of any other description. The problem of Negro intel- 
ligence is beset by a thousand difHculties, and we do not feel that 
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as yet the data can be adequately interpreted. We may, however, 
review a few typical studies. Ferguson gave four tests to many 
hundreds of southern white and Negro high school children of both 
sexes. The results for the four tests are not consistent, the superior- 
ity of the whites appearing strikingly on two of the tests which in- 
volved language. These are the completion tests (in which words 
are to be put in, to fill blanks in sentences) and the “mixed rela- 
tions” tests in which the fourth term of an analogy is missing (man 
is to boy as woman is to . . .). On the non-verbal tests, white 
superiority is not established. In the cancellation tests, for instance, 
Negro girls seem clearly superior to white girls and Negro boys are 
equal to white boys. From this, Ferguson concludes that the Negro 
is the equal of the white in tests involving purely sensor)' and motor 
functions} but the whites are superior in those intellectual functions 
measured by the verbal tests. He proceeds further to subdivide his 
groups in accordance with the amount of white blood which they 
appear to possess. In the completion test, his data show the pure 
Negroes to make a score 69.2 per cent as high as that of the whites} 
the three-quarters Negro makes a score of 73.2 per cent} the 
mulatto, 81.2 per cent} and the quadroon, 91.8 per cent. 

A large amount of rather similar material has been published by 
Peterson and his collaborators, who have not only done a great deal 
of careful experimental work, but have used much caution in inter- 
preting it. Most of these studies have improved considerably upon 
Ferguson’s. In one such study Peterson found that white superior- 
ity was clear when speed was involved, but that in terms of accuracy 
in the execution of performance tests, racial differences were small 
and unreliable. In a later study by Peterson and Lanier, large dif- 
ferences were found between whites and Negroes in favor of the 
former, the subjects being twelve-year-olds in one series of tests, 
and adults in another series} in both verbal and non-verbal achieve- 
ment the whites were ahead. The results are interpreted as probable 
indications of innate intellectual superiority of the whites, but with 
a reserve not at all characteristic of the earlier studies of racial dif- 
ferences. 

Peterson and Lanier seem to be the first to grasp and analyze 
experimentally the problem of sampling errors in racial studies} 
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AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Darsie, 

Relative mental 

570 American- 

Tests administered: Stanford 

M.L. 

capacities of Jap- 

born Japanese 

Binet; Army Beta; Stanford 

(1926) 

anese and Ameri- 

children 10-15 

Achievement. Ratings by teach- 


can children. 

yrs. old. In Eng- 
lish-speaking 
schools 4 or more 
yrs. Social eco- 
nomic environ- 
ment “distinctly 
inferior to that 
of the average 
middle-class 
American child.” 

ers on 19 personality traits, 
and school achievement; com- 
pared estimates of average 
American child of same age or 
grade. 7 psychologists rated 
each scale of Binet as to de- 
gree to which success depend- 
ent on command of English. 


Efron, D., 

Gestural behav- 

“Traditional” 

Direct observation in natural 

and Foley, 

ior patterns in 

Italians living in 

situations; sketches by artist; 


Italian and Jew- 

“Ijttle Italy” 

motion pictures. Ss unaware of 

(1937) 

ish groups. 

(N. Y. C.). “Tra- 
ditional” Jews 
living in East 

Side Ghetto (N. 
y. C.). “Assimi- 
lated ” Jews and 
Italians both liv- 
ing in similar 
“Americanized" 
environments. 

observations. Judgments by 
naive observers of films. 


Ferguson, 

G. (1916) 

Racial difFerences 
in higher intel- 
lectual capacities. 

Richmond, 269 
white, 319 col- 
ored; Fredericks- 
burg, 84 white, 

63 colored; New- 
port News, 133 
white, 39 col- 
ored. 

Woodworth-Wells Mixed Re- 
lations, 1 and 11; form of 
Ebbinghaus Completion test; 
Cancellation Test; Columbia 
Maze Test. Negroes in 4 
groups according to skin color, 
hair color, shape of head and 
of face, determined by inspec- 
tion. 

GATth, T. R. 
(1933) 

Relation of intel- 
ligence and 
achievement to 
“amount” of In- 
dian blood. 

1022 4th- to 9th- 
grade children of 
So. Dak., Okla. 
gov. schools. 

Otis Classification Test. Inter- 
correlations of score, school 
grade achievement score, de- 
gree of Indian blood, age; par- 
tial r’s obtained. 
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FINDINGS 

Median I.Q. lo points lower than for Amer- 
ican children. 75% of latter exceed Japa- 
nese median. Comparison of age groups 
showed I.Q. to be constant for ages 10, ii, 
12, and 13. Performance on Army Beta 
practically identical, Japanese showing su- 
periority at la-yr. level. Stanford Achieve- 
ment: Japanese showed average retardation 
(American norms) of 6.2 j mos. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

American superiority largely in linguistic 
tests. Tendency for Japanese to equal or 
exceed American norms in non-linguistic 
tests. Probably innate mental capacity of 
Japanese children greater than Binet I.Q. 
indicates. Japanese superior in tests de- 
manding acuity of visual perception, ca- 
pacity for sustained attention. Urban su- 
periority found. 


Various differences in patterns of gestural 
behavior found between the “traditional” 
groups; disappeared when assimilated 
groups tested. 


Culture held responsible, rather than 
“racial” descent, for development of 
characteristic gestures. 


Average performance of colored population 
^ as efficient as performance of whites with 
I same training. Pure Negroes, Negroes K 
pure, mulattoes and quadroons have 60, 
70, 80, and 90% of white intellectual effi- 
ciency. 


Believes it impossible “to raise the scho- 
lastic attainment of the Negro to an 
equality with that of the white,” since 
former lack necessary mental power. 
Since no appreriable racial difference in 
motor capacity, approves industrial edu- 
cation for Negro. 


Intelligence, school grade and achievement 
showed high correlations; correlations with 
Indian blood, age are low. Eliminating age, 
r’s of degree of Indian blood and other fac- 
tors are .19, .12, .11. Weight to be given 
Indian blood for lumping with grade and 
achievement in multiple r with intelligent 
is l.o, as compared with 2.2 and 7.6 for 


Results, in contrast with other studies, 
show mixed blood bears little relation to 
intelligence. 
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AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHODS 

Hatcori, Differences be- 44 Occidental 10 well-known Occidental and 

F. S. (19^7) tween Japanese and 49 Japanese 10 well-known Japanese pic- 

and Occidental of both sexes, tures, presented in 3 series: (i) 

people with re- including 9 10 Japanese; (2) 10 Occiden- 

gard to aesthetic American-born tal; (3) 10 Japanese and 10 

judgment. Japanese. Occidental. Subjects ranked 

them in order of merit. 


Klineberg, Relation of mi- (i) Nashville, 

O. (and sev- gration and of Birmingham, 

eral M. A. stay in an urban Charleston mi- 

students) environment to grants and non- 

(1935) intelligence of migrants, igij- 

Negro children. 1930. (2) Several 
hundred children 
in N. Y. varying 
lengths of time. 
(3) Several hun- 
dred children in 
New Orleans, 
Nashville, At- 
lanta varying 
lengths of time. 
All 10 or 12 yrs. 
old. 

Over 400 male 
and female stu- 
dents from 8 col- 
leges in N. Y. C. 
(and environs). 
About 50 men, 

50 women in 
each racial group. 
(See next col- 
umn.) 

Klineberg, Intelligence dif- Boys over 10, un- 

O. (1931) ferences between der 13. 7 rural 

European sub- groups: German 

groups. Nordic, French 

Nordic, German 
Alpine, French 
Alpine, Italian 
Alpine, French 


Klineberg, Personality dif- 

O.; Fjeld, ferences among 

H., and “racial” groups. 

Foley, J. P., 

Jr. (From 
Anastasi, 

1937) 


(i) School records of children 
whose parents migrated com- 
pared with those who remained. 
All grades converted to rank 
scores. (2) N. I. T., Otis, S-B 
and Pintner-Paterson given to 
varying groups of Negro chil- 
dren in N. Y.: children who 
had been in N. Y. varying 
lengths of time compared. (3) 
Same with children living in 
southern cities varying lengths 
of time. 


Tests: Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory (scored for 6 
“traits”), Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values, an honesty 
test, 2 specially devised tests 
to measure suggestibility and 
persistence. Ss classed as Nor- 
dic, Alpine, Mediterranean, on 
basis of cephalic index, eye, 
hair, and skin color. 

6 tests from Pintner-Paterson 
series administered individu- 
ally. 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 

Almost every picture rated high by some, Japanese Ss all were under Occidental io. 

low by others. Ss agreed most closely in rat- fluence. Universality of standards of 

ing Occidental pictures, then in Japanese, beauty cannot be entirely denied, 
and least in combined pictures. Correlation 
between American-born Japanese and Occi- 
dentals higher than American-born Japan- 
ese and Japan-born Japanese. Preference by 
all for Occidental pictures. 

(i) In general, “no evidence in the group as “. . . Show quite definitely that the supe- 
a whole for the operation of any factors riority of the northern over the southern 

selecting either the more or the less intelli- Negroes, and . . . tendency ... to ap- 

gent members of the community.” . . proximate the scores of the Whites, are due 

The quality of the migrants has been stead- to factors in the environment, and not to 
ily improving. . . . ” (a) Residence in N. Y. selective migration.” 

tended to raise verbal intelligence test scores 
and school standing, in rough proportion to 
time in the city. No reliable change in per- 
formance scores. (3) Length of time in 
southern cities showed striking relation to 
N. I, T. scores for l2-yr.-olds. 


AUport-Vernon scores showed only one sig- Differences among ratial groups, small 
nificant difference in each sex group; women: and unreliable; among institutions, large 

between Med. and Alpines on "aesthetic and reliable. Selective and cultural fac- 

value”; men: between Nordics and Alpines tors most obvious explanation for results 
on “religious value.” Both shown to be obtained, 
linked with institutional groupings. No sig- 
nificant differences found on 6 Bernreuter 
scores, suggestibility, persistence, or hon- 
esty tests. Large reliable differences found 
between institutions. 

City scores almost reliably superior to coun- "The results offer no substantiation of a 
try; no reliable differences between cities. definite ‘racial’ hierarchy, but they do 
Within each of the races variability is great. not thereby [necessarily] rule out ‘hered- 
No consistent hierarchy of three races. In ity’ as an explanation of the ten groups. 
rural groups evidence of superiority of Ger- 
man over other groups; of French over 
Italian groups compared. 
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AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHODS 

Mediterranean, 

Italian Mediter- 
ranean. 3 city 
groups: Paris, 

Hamburg, Rome. 

“Racial purity’*: 
selected optimum 
regions, children 
whose parents 
born there, and 
having proper 
hair color, head 
shape, etc. loo Ss 
in each group. 


Lambeth, 

M., and 
Lanier, L. H. 
(1933) 

Racial speed dif- 
ferences in proc- 
esses differing in 
complexity. 

30 i2-yr.-old 
white, and 30 12- 
yr.-old Negro 
boys, Nashville, 
Tenn. Socio-eco- 
nomic status of 
boys average for 
their respective 
races. 

Murdock, 

Racial differ- 

l2-yr.-old chil- 

K.M. 

ences in intelli- 

dren in rural and 

(»9»S) 

gence. 

urban public 
schools of Hon- 
olulu; Anglo- 
Saxon, Chinese, 

J apanese, Portu- 
guese, Korean, 
Hawaiian, Puerto 
Rican, Filipino, 
and mixed 
groups. 

Nissen, 

Native African 

50 children, 5-14 

H. W.; 

Negro children’s 

yrs. old; 8 girls. 

Machover, 

intelligence test 

42 boys. Mem- 

3., and 

performance. 

bers of Sousou 

Kinder, 

E. F. (i93s) 


tribe. 


Stanford-Binet, Rational 
Learning Test, and 6 speed 
tests. 


Rating scales for various traits, 
standard group tests of intelli- 
gence, measure of socio.eco- 
nomic status, grade location. 


Tests administered through in- 
terpreter. Cooperation “fair.” 
12 performance tests (e.g.. 
Manikin, Digit Symbol). 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 



“Speed of reaction” more closely related to Writers beline tentatively innate organiza- 
"general intelligence "score in Negroes than tion is important causal factor, although 
whites. 93% of whites equal or surpass environmental factors probably condition 
Negro medians in Stanford-Binet scale performance. Speed probably not a gen- 
scores. In Rational Learning, races equal in eral factor. Suggest that difference is tern- 
trials, errors; whites superior in speed. All peramental one, Negroes being lethargic, 
differences in speed tests favor the whites. The more complex the performance, the 

greater the race difference. 


Group tests revealed large and striking dif- Recognized results to apply only to local, 
ferences; Anglo-Saxons superior to Chinese ity tested. “Intelligence” seen to be in- 
and Japanese, these in turn to others. An- fluenced markedly by socio-economic 
alysis of tests into verbal and non-verbal status, cultural differences, 
elements showed inferiority of Chinese and 
Japanese due entirely to linguistic parts of 
test. High correlation between intelligence, 
socio-economic status. 


Average test-quotient 6i; for younger chil- Difficulty of tests increased as content 

dren (5-10 yrs. old) 68; for older ones (10- and activities involved more cultural fac- 

14), 53.5. Great v.iriation from test to test tors foreign to African environment. The 

characteristic of group. Ss* undoubted inferiority on tests not 

open to “conventional sociological in- 
terpretation.” 
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experimental social psychology 
SOME STUDIES OF DIFFERENCES 


AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHODS 


Peterson, J., 
and Lanier, 

L.H. (1929) 

Comparative 
abilities of whites 
and Negroes. 

la-yr.-olds in one 
series, college 
students in an- 
other. 

Verbal and non-verbal achieve- 
ment tests. 

Peterson, J.; 

Comparisons of 

Ingenuity tests: 

Ingenuity tests: Rational 

Lanier, L.H., 

white and Negro 

69 white, 46 Ne- 

Learning, Mental Maze, Disk 

and Walker, 

children in inge- 

gro children, 12 

Transfer. Preliminary exercise. 

H.M. (1915) 

nuity and speed 
tests. 

yrs.; latter from 
best section of 
Negro population 
in Nashville; 
white school 
about average. 
Speed tests: 123 

8-, 10., 12.yr.-old 
white; 103 10-, 
l2-yr^ld Negro 
children. 

Time and errors scores used. 
Each child given 250 trials on 
each of 4 speed tests: naming 
5 colors; reactions to color 
squares; to the names of 5 forms; 
and to the forms themselves. 
Precautions to control fatigue, 
practice. 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 


Large differences in favor of whites in both 
types of achievement. Speed differences re- 
liable in favor of whites. Some unreliable 
differences in favor of Negroes. 


Results interpreted as probable indica- 
tions of innate intellectual superiority of 
whites. Question of degree of mnateness 
felt unsettled, considering evidence of ef- 
fects of “cultural sets.” Cases in which 
no differences (or differences in favor of 
Negroes) said to be result of highly 
selected samples. 


3 of 8 differences between race medians reli- Ingenuity tests indicate mental difier- 
able. Speed and errors favor white children ences not merely due to speed, 
in Rational Learning. Mental Maze: Ne- 
groes excel (unreliably) in number of repeti- 
tions; Disk Transfer: whites superior m 
time. Differences in speed tests all favor 
whites. 
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they have shown that the whole question of racial differences de- 
pends upon whether samples taken in different places show con- 
sistent results. Some Negro groups show no inferiority, while others 
do; it is therefore crucially important to know whether one group 
{e.g., a New York group) is a favorable selection from the Negro 
population, or whether enviromnent produces the diferences. 

Some new light is thrown on this problem by the study of urban 
and rural Negroes. The consistent differences found between urban 
and rural populations (in favor of the former, of course) have led 
a good many to speculate on the possible “selective” influence of an 
urban environment. It is often maintained that the superiority of 
urban Negroes over rural Negroes, of urban Japanese over rural 
Japanese, and so on, is a result of the migration of intelligent indi- 
viduals into the cities. This might easily drain off to the cities such a 
large proportion of the good stock as to make astounding differences 
between urban and rural populations. 

On this point the only direct check with which we are familiar is 
that of Klineberg. One of his many studies dealt with 425 twelve- 
year-old Negro boys in New Orleans, tested by means of the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test. Of these boys, about 165 had been born 
in New Orleans; the others had come to the city at various ages 
since birth. He separated the subjects into the following groups: 
those who had been in the city less than one year; those who had 
been in the city between one and two years; between two and three 
years; three and four years; four and five years; and five and six 
years; and those who had been in the city between six and twelve 
years. Now the average National Intelligence Test scores of these 
twelve-year-old groups, when thus arranged, show an almost per- 
fectly straight line of increasing intelligence, from the score of about 
40 made by those who had been in the city less than a year, to a 
score of about 75 made by those born in the city. No single one of 
these comparisons with adjacent groups is entirely reliable because 
of the fewness of cases, but the mass trend is perfectly clear, and 
the difference between those who had been in the city less than three 
years and those who had been in the city longer is perfectly reliable. 

No very definite generalization about “selection,” in relation to 
such a difference between urban and rural populations, can be made; 
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but it must at least be regarded as very remarkable that selection 
should act in such a perfect fashion. Indeed, the results are precisely 
what they would be if scores on the National Intelligence Test were 
quite profoundly influenced by quality of schooling — a result which 
is entirely in line with the independent evidence. Another study of 
selective migration indicated that the northward movement of 
Negroes drains off sometimes superior, sometimes inferior, indi- 
viduals. 

To summarize the evidence on intelligence differences between 
Negroes and whites, we may say that on our present forms of intel- 
ligence tests, Negroes make much lower scores than do whites, but 
that schooling and length of residence in the city seem to affect the 
ratings of Negroes to such a great extent that we cannot determine 
from present data what the actual difference would be if environ- 
mental differences were eliminated. Moreover, no complete picture 
of the differences or resemblances between these races can be ob- 
tained until we can test a more comprehensive range of abilities 
than are represented by our present tests 


When we turn to a comparison of white and oriental races, we 
must first consider a comprehensive and careful study made by 
Murdock in Honolulu. Twelve-year-old children in the public 
schools were her subjects 3 their racial constitution was described as 
Anglo-Saxon, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, Korean, Hawaiian, 
Puerto Rican, and Filipino (together with some mixed groups). 
Some large and striking differences appeared on group tests, the 
Anglo-Saxon group being superior to the Chinese and Japanese, and 
these in turn to the others. When, however, the tests were analyzed 
into verbal and non-verbal elements, it was found that the inferior- 
ity of the Chinese and Japanese to the Anglo-Saxon was due entirely 
to the linguistic (English) parts of the test material 5 non-verbal 
material showed no reliable difference between these groups. Other 
more recent work has made it practically certain that the difference 
between urban and rural individuals is considerable, but that no 
significant difference in measurable general intelligence exists as be- 
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tween urban Japanese and Chinese on the one hand, and urban 
Americans on the other. 


The comparison of the various subdivisions of the white race with 
respect to intelligence seemed for a few years to yield definite 
results. In general, the testing of recruits during the War indicated 
the superiority of individuals from English-speaking countries j re- 
latively high scores for other individuals from most of northern 
Europe (Germany, France and Scandinavia); considerably lower 
scores for southern and eastern Europeans. 

It was held by some writers that the factor of selection varied 
so much from one group of immigrants to another that no gener- 
aliiation about the nations themselves could be made. A more 
serious criticism of the test results w'as the very general comment 
that linguistic factors had not been allowed for, and that the scores 
were poorest In just those cases in w'hich the immigrants spoke a 
language differing widely from English. 

Such discussion, however, could never be conclusive; and it has 
been only in the last few years that we have begun to get anything 
like a satisfactory examination of the evidence for the notion of 
superiority or inferiority of the racial stocks of Europe. Data on 
this point have been obtained by Klineberg. His results were ob- 
tained with ten- to twelve-year-old boys in three urban groups and 
seven rural groups scattered through France, Germany and Italy. 
All the subjects in the rural districts were given anthropometric 
measurements, and only those individuals were used whose physical 
characteristics conformed to the anthropologists’ definition of Nor- 
dic, Alpine, or Mediterranean stocks, respectively (i.e., mixed types 
were excluded). With this criterion, his procedure was to take, 
without selection, all the ten- to twelve-year-old boys within a given 
region, until lOO of the desired racial type were found, and to ad- 
minister a battery of performance tests in which language played 
no part in the responses. 

The results are remarkably clear as regards the difference be- 
tween urban and rural. The three urban groups are markedly supe- 
rior to the seven rural groups; the three cities, Paris, Hamburg and 
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Rome, differ only slightly one from another, but differ strikingly 
from country districts. We turn next to the question of racial stocks, 
as found in the seven rural districts. The highest of the seven groups 
is a Nordic group, but another Nordic group stands sixth. The 
lowest of the groups is Mediterranean, but another Mediterranean 
group stands second. When the three major groups, Nordic, Alpine 
and Mediterranean, are segregated and the total material compared, 
the differences among the three are small and unreliable. If now we 
are tempted to draw the conclusion that it is national culture rather 
than race which causes the differences, we are confronted by the fact 
that one French group stands high, another low, and so on. In 
other words, neither a simple racial nor a simple national explana- 
tion of the results will suffice. On the contrary, the data show that 
there are within each race ‘‘good" samples and “bad" samples-, that 
there are within each nation good samples and bad samples. How 
much of the variance in goodness or badness of the samples is 
biological, and how much is due to the peculiar conditions found in 
different country districts (for e.xample, climate, schools, accessibil- 
ity of stimulating city influences) remains unknown. All that can 
be said is that when carefully tested, the racial differences alleged 
to exist are not found. These studies with performance tests might 
well be followed up with tests of the Binet type. 

If large racial groups are found in fact to differ in intellectual- 
competence despite practical equality of oppor'junity, there are two 
quite distinct possibilities by way of interpretation. The first is that 
there is a necessary biological relation between race and quantity 
of intellect, by virtue of an actual genetic linkage between the 
criteria of race and the factors determining the development of the 
central nervous system. The other possibility is that at a given time 
and place a loose association exists between the genetic factors par- 
ticipating in the development of the criteria of race and the factors 
participating in determining the development of the central nervous 
system, but an association based not on actual linkage of genes but 
on mere coexistence. The geneticist points out that parents pos- 
sessing any two traits may have offspring which have the same two 
traits, not because the two traits are genetically linked, but because 
the same laws which cause the offspring to have one cause the off- 
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spring to have the other. At any given time and place the criteria 
of race may coexist with factors giving good, average or poor 
nervous systems. It is quite possible, for example, that the criteria 
of the Mediterranean race are at the present time associated in 
Sicily and south Italy with factors which would yield relatively poor 
intelligence, even under favorable environmental conditions. At any 
time and place the same criteria might yield, even among the de- 
scendants of the same Sicilian stock, a very different relationship. 
Factors of selection might at any time operate in such a way as to 
eliminate some elements in the population and to increase the fer- 
tility of others. The relative!} “poor” components in a homogeneous 
Mediterranean stock might fade out and the relatively “good” com- 
ponents become more numerous. 

We regard it as practically certain that there is no necessary bio- 
logical relation between the criteria of race and the capacity for 
intellectual growth} but we are not disposed to regard as closed 
the question whether the present Nordic, Alpine or Mediterranean 
stock happens to contain, on the average, greater or less intellectual 
competence} and we raise the same questions regarding all com- 
parisons of major races such as white, black, and yellow. 


The problem of racial differences in emotional traits is in some 
ways less complicated than the problem of intellectual differences. 
Some evidence is at hand to suggest endocrine differences between 
races, and these are probably significant for emotion. The differ- 
ences in the age of onset of puberty, for example, are large when 
such stocks as Norwegians and Sicilians arc compared. For what- 
ever is said about the uncertainty of endocrine findings for psychol- 
ogy, the major significance of puberty in relation to social behavior 
is scarcely to be challenged, and two or three years in the onset of 
puberty may have permanent significance for the personality of the 
individual. Unfortunately, we have few studies of this factor with 
all environmental factors held constant. The importance of the 
cndocrines for an intelligent discussion of race differences, fifty or 
even twenty years hence, must be recognized. At present, however, 
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we are in a terrain which has not even been explored, much less 
surveyed. 

It must, nevertheless, be pointed out that endocrine differences 
between races have been found to- be very unstable when the racial 
groups change about from one environment to another. Thus, on 
the basis of anthropological criteria of race, a large group of Nordic 
girls at Copenhagen showed a much later onset of puberty than 
a group of Mediterranean girls in Rome; but Danish Nordic and 
Italian Mediterranean girls in the United States showed less differ- 
ence; the apparent “race difference” was altered under new social 
conditions. Almost as striking is the fact that another trait partly 
depending on the endocrines — namely, blood pressure — ^w'hich re- 
veals differences between occidentals and orientals, fails to do so 
when life conditions are equalized. The blood pressure of the Chinese 
student pursuing western studies goes up, that of the American resi- 
dent in China goes down, till each resembles that of the persons 
about him. 

Nothing is more commonly assumed to prove intrinsic racial dif- 
ferences in temperament than the strikingly contrasting art forms 
of various nations. The sj-stematic preference for certain arrange- 
ments of lines, shadows, and the like, the essence of all things Japa- 
nese, surely stands out in a Hokusai print 

We have, fortunately, a direct experimental approach to the prob- 
lem involved here, namely, whether such national habits and prefer- 
ences in art form are biological, “innately” temperamental on the. 
one hand, or cultural, environmental on the other hand. Hattori 
made use of ten Japanese and ten occidental pictures, the former 
being well known to Japanese and the latter well known to occi- 
dentals. The occidental pictures included the work of such artists 
as Raphael, Botticelli, and da Vinci. Forty-four occidental subjects 
and forty-nine Japanese subjects participated. Of the Japanese group, 
nine were born in the United States, and Hattori reminds us that 
all the Japanese subjects had long been exposed to occidental cul- 
ture. In Series I, all subjects ranked the ten Japanese pictures in 
order of merit. In Series II, the same was done for the occidental 
pictures. In Series III, the entire twenty pictures, in random order, 
were presented, gnd the subjects were required to apply the order- 
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of-merit method to the whole group. Alleged racial differences are 
rather strikingly absent. In arranging the ten occidental pictures, 
the rank correlation for Japanese and occidentals is + -93 ^ -OS- 
For the ten Japanese pictures it is -|- .89 =t= .04, while even for 
the mixture it is + .74 .07. The Sistlne Madonna was given 

first place by 19 Japanese subjects and 26 occidentals. 

Hattori now selected from his Japanese group those who had 
been born in the United States, and compared their preferences 
with those of Japanese born in Japan. Again with the ranking 
method, the correlation of Japan-born Japanese with occidentals is 

.64 .09 j that of Japan-born Japanese with United States-born 

Japanese is -(- .69 =t= .08 j and that between United States-born 
Japanese and occidentals is .84 .05. (Thus the Japanese born 

in the United States resemble occidentals more than they do Japa- 
nese born in Japan, but the difference is of course unreliable.) No 
great weight, of course, should be placed on such a fragment of 
evidence. It is very unfortunate that preferences for pictures, rather 
than preferences for simpler aesthetic objects, were used. Surely the 
Japanese, and probably the occidental subjects, knew a good deal 
about accepted standards and may have been governed largely by 
the desire to say the “right” thing. Hattori’s work is nevertheless in 
the direction in which we are inclined to believe research must pro- 
ceed if a quantitative estimate of acculturation as against biological 
predisposition is to be achieved. 

On this question of racial differences in “temperament,” Mur- 
dock’s data have, it seems to us, never received sufficient attention; 
we refer to her remarkable data on the “moral” differences between 
Anglo-Saxons and orientals. She used a modification of one of Voel- 
ker’s honesty tests, in which the subjects were required to shut their 
eyes and to put pencil dots inside of small circles. Each subject was 
to report his gain or improvement in a succession of tests. Now since 
nobody can put a pencil dot in a small circle with the eyes shut ex- 
cept by a lucky shot once in a long while, any im-provement reported 
is almost invariably due to peeping or to a false report. An occa- 
sional child might happen to make an improvement, of course, but 
the results for large groups would be safe. Turning now to the 
results, it is rather remarkable to note that 99 per cent of the 
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Japanese children surpass the average Anglo-Saxon in honesty! Here 
surely one need not resort to racial theories. At least if so, it would 
seem that there is but little hope for the Anglo-Saxons. The point 
is, of course, that occidental children learn very early what ambition 
means, and that in some situations “all is fair.” The data are per- 
fectly consistent with those reported in Chapter X about criteria of 
honesty among children in the United States. 


Sex Differences 

The question of sex differences in intelligence has been worked 
at so long and so hard, and the results are now so clear, that we feel 
justified in stating the general conclusion in a few words. 

Intelligence tests are for the most part standardized with per- 
sons of both sexes. This holds true for both adults and children. 
No test would be regarded as good if the boys were decidedly ahead 
of the girls, or vice versa. This is a fact which would tend to ob- 
scure such differences in intellectual traits as might exist. On the 
other hand, where tests have been worked out for one sex and then 
given to the other, there has not, as a rule, been found to be much 
difference except in matters in which information plays a dominant 
part. From such material as we have (and there is a great deal), 
we can therefore say that as a rule sex differences in intelligence are 
not found} and with minor exceptions, this generalization holds for 
sex comparisons among all the national and racial groups, and for 
all the age levels. 

The fact remains that there are certain special aptitudes which 
do appear fairly consistently to reveal sex differences. In some 
verbal tasks women and girls have shown fairly consistent superior- 
ity} in some forms of ingenuity, especially those involving mechan- 
ical matters, men and boys have had an advantage. In no one of 
these factors has the influence of the somewhat different educational 
influences been clearly measured. Nor, despite the “emancipation 
of women,” are we likely in the immediate future to discover groups 
of women who have grown up with identically the same educational 
opportunities as men. Certain differences in sensori-motor equip- 
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SOME STUDIES RELATING 


AUTHOR. 

DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Allport, 

G. W., and 
Vernon, 

P. E. (1931) 

Sex differences in 
“values,” 

463 men and 313 
women. 

Allport-Vernon Study of Val- 
ues administered. 


Goodenough, Review of expert- Ss from 2 yrs. old 
F. L. (1927] mental studies on to adulthood, 
sex di/Ierences in 
mental traits. 


Divides studies into (i) those 
dealing with gross comparisons 
between sexes on total scores; 
(2) those dealing with separate 
parts of tests. 


Mead,M. 

( 1935 ) 


Sex'difiiarences in 
certain primitive 
societies of simi- 
lar racial stock. 


The Arapesh, 
Mundugumur 
and Tchambuli 
of New Guinea. 


Observation. 


Terman, 

LM. 

(1916) 

Sex differences in 
general intelli- 
gence. 

457 boys and 448 
girls between 5 
and 14 years old. 

Stanford-Binet administered to 
all subjects. 

Terman, 

L. M., and 
Miles, C. C. 

(1936) 

Scale to differen- 
tiate between 
characteristic 
male and female 
patterns of re- 
sponse. 

Test standard- 
ized, items se- 
lected by collect- 
ing data from 
hundreds of Ss, 
of both sexes. 

In final scale 7 tests: Word- 
association, ink-blot associa- 
tion, information, emotional 
and ethical response, interest, 
opinions, introvertive response. 
Composite weighted score on 


all 7 tests can be obtained for 
each subject. 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 

For women, highest average values are “aes- 
thetic," “social” and “religious” (as de- 
fined by test); for men highest average score 
given for “theoretical,” "economic,” and 
“political” values. 


(l) Extreme inconsistency of findings be- 
cause of biological and sociological factors 
and lack of social criterion to evaluate sig- 
nificance of various types of specific accom- 
plishment for social progress (2) Linguistic 
superiority of girls maintained to maturity, 
male superiority m dealing with numerical 
relationships found among older children 
and adults, consistent superiority of females 
in memory tests, boys have wider range of 
general information by beginning of gram- 
mar school period. 


Different patterns of male and fem.sle rfile. 
Arapesh men and women cooperative, gen- 
tle, unaggressive, solicitous Mundugumur 
men and women violent, aggressive, compet- 
itive, hostile. Tchambuli women powerful; 
do fishing, make most important articles of 
trade; men engage in artistic, non-utilitanan 
activities. Women practical, efficient; toler- 
erant of men, who are timid, sensitive, de- 
pendent, graceful Sexual deviants are those 
in each culture who differ from standards 
described. 


Average I.Q. of girls slightly higher than 
that of boys except at 10 (equal) and at 14 
(boys excelled). Boys superior in numerical 
tests. 


Mental differences between sexes small in 
comparison to variation among members 
of same sex. Sex differences in mental 
traits exist, but origin not apparent; pos- 
sibly due to differences in social customs 
and ideals. 


"... Human nature is almost unbeliev- 
ably malleable ... the form of this condi- 
tioning IS culturally determined. Stand- 
.ardized personality differences between 
the sexes are . . . cultural creations. . . .” 


Differences slight, but consistent with 
other investigations. 


Scale successful in differentiating male and R 61 e of cultural factors constantly 
female groups. Smallest difference was 3.4 stressed, 
times its standard error. 
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ment, particularly those differences having to do with strength and 
with ability to mobilize energy quickly, have been consistently found 
to show masculine superiority. This kind of difference seems in part 
strictly biological, since women, even with excessive athletic train- 
ing, can never develop the strength or the capacity to mobilize 
energy to the degree shown by men; we refer to athletic records 
in both track and field events, and endurance tests such as records 
for mountain climbing, etc. 

With regard to emotional differences, it would almost seem that 
a number of investigators had set their faces against obtaining the 
kind of data that might really be helpful to us. A considerable 
number of writers take it for granted that all emotional differences 
between the sexes must be environmental and traditional; another 
group romanticizes about the differences, or solemnly emphasizes 
their importance, without adducing clear quantitative evidence even 
for their existence. The systematic study of masculinity and feminin- 
ity of personal traits is now beginning, but leaves the problem of 
biological origin almost untouched. The comparison of cultures sug- 
gests that the patterns of “masculinity” and “femininity” as we 
know them are far indeed from universal, but have not as yet been 
coordinated with biological research to show the degree to which 
biological differences, when present, can be culturally controlled. 

Very great differences in activity, in fierceness, in interest in young 
are found between the sexes in many mammalian species, and ex- 
perimental transplantation of sex glands has frequently been found 
to reverse the “psychological” sex of individual animals. Such data 
need to be kept in mind when purely cultural interpretations of 
human sex differences are offered. 

That some of the emotional differences found in adolescents are 
not entirely due to training seems a reasonable conjecture from the 
biological facts of adolescence. On the other hand, the great role 
played by custom or social pattern must be recognized because of 
the fact that many of the emotional traits so characteristic of adoles- 
cents in our own society are not found in other societies. In view 
of the absence of good quantitative work on the degree to which 
masculinity and femininity of behavior may be made to result from 
cultural pressures, it is unfortunate that dogmatism wth regard 
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to the absence of sex differences should have reached the pitch 
that is evident in so many recent writings. To those who argue 
that equality means the absence of differences, one might reply 
(i) that political or social equality has nothing to do with what 
the actual experimental findings may be, and (2) that probably 
a society in which some differences in interest and aptitude do 
appear is apt to be more agreeable than one in which stereotyping 
is pushed to its utmost; so that even if wishes affected the evidence, 
the argument for theoretical “equality” would collapse. Yet we have 
not, at this writing, any absolutely conclusive data on any sort of 
psychological sex differences that cannot with fair plausibility be 
interpreted largely in cultural terms. 


Thus with regard to the three major types of group differences 
which confront the student of nature and nurture, namely, socio- 
economic differences, race differences, and sex differences, we feel 
bound to conclude that cultural reasons for the obtained differences 
cover most of the obtained results. It is not likely that they cover 
all the results; for example, they probably leave a place for some 
socio-economic differential in Intelligence and some sex differential 
in temperament. Even here, however, the very great force of culture 
is evident. Not until better nature-nurture techniques are devised 
can we say within what limits culture can work. 

We can, however, say that as the evidence now stands, individual 
diferences are large in comparison with every grouf difference, and 
that the individual differences reflect the influence of variance in 
heredity to a very considerable degree. Cultural interpretations of 
group differences are in general in line with the evidence; cultural 
interpretations of individual differences within social groups are on 
much more precarious ground, both because of the biological di£E- 
culties involved and because of the empirical data obtained. 



Chapter III 

THE BIOLOGY OF MOTIVES 


Maky are the theories about man’s “native equipment.” From 
generalized “urges” to particularized “instincts,” speculations have 
run the gamut required by systematic psychologies which are 
founded on doctrines of individual motivation. With equal ease, 
human nature is said to be infinitely plastic, devoid of inner driv- 
ing forces. The problem is of the utmost importance to social 
psychology j but the answer is not an easy one. The present chap- 
ter deals with the complicated evidence regarding biological funda- 
mentals, the rudiments of social motivation in the newborn j the 
next will consider the shaping of these motives by social forces in 
such a way as to give social habits. 

The biological and social facts regarding motivation are often 
assumed to be easily disentangled and pigeonholed, and a brief 
formula about instinct and learning is made to do duty as an intro- 
duction to social behavior. For example, all human behavior may 
be attributed to “visceral tensions.” The actual complexity of the 
situation arises from the fact that even a relatively simple tension, 
such as that occurring in the muscles of the stomach in the case of 
hunger, is itself the result of disturbances elsewhere, and calls out, 
even in the newborn child, several different kinds of responses. The 
patterns of behavior which arise from hunger are complex, even 
from a biological point of view; and when seen in the context of 
the social environment which ordains when, where and how we 
may satisfy our hunger, they become more complicated still. If this 
caution is needed in relation to hunger, it is needed all the more 
in relation to sexual and maternal interests and the drives which 
underlie mastery, vanity, friendship and aesthetic satisfactions. 

It will be well, then, to consider the biological analysis of motives 
before considering the complications introduced by social factors; 
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the distinction between biological and social is a help in preliminary 
analysis and exposition. We shall later emphasize the complete 
wholeness and inseparability of biological and social factors in 
motivation in the functioning organism. 


Preliminary Analysis of the Visceral Motives 

First, then, as to the biological analysis of the simplest patterns 
of motivated behavior. These patterns arise from conditions within 
the vital organs. There are two kinds of processes that need to be 
distinguished whenever these visceral motives are mentioned: first, 
“organic” factors, such as stomach contractions and secretions of 
adrenalin, which appear to affect the reflexes of the infant or adult 
in specific ways; second, the specific reflexes themselves, aroused by 
stimuli definable in terms of the units of physical science, such as 
time, space, motion, force. Quantitative statements as to the rela- 
tions between the first and the second groups of processes are usu- 
ally summarized under the heading of “threshold,” which is the 
amount of stimulation required to set an activity going. For exam- 
ple, the touch of the finger on the cheek of some infants causes 
them, if hungry, to turn the head suddenly in the direction of the 
finger, whereas much greater pressure has to be applied to cause 
this behavior in a satiated child. In exactly the same way, hunger 
contractions lower the thresholds for other reflex activities such as 
salivation, which would be absent in a well-fed organism; the con- 
tractions may even precipitate the salivary response when no food 
is present. 

Some of the most important of the internal conditions affecting 
the threshold are chemical. The Injection of blood from a starving 
dog into one which had just completed a meal caused the sudden 
recommencement of hunger contractions in the latter animal. From 
such illustrations as this, it has become reasonably certain that the 
mechanical factors which appear to be responsible for changes of 
threshold (for example, hunger contractions as the apparent cause 
of lowered thresholds for salivation) are themselves activated by 
chemical changes. We shall probably not be far off the track if 
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we define the simpler visceral motives in terms of specific reflexes 
and grou-ps of reflexes influenced by a great variety of internal 
chemical changes. 

The way in which the thresholds are affected in the case of an 
infant’s hvuiger may be roughly schematized as follows: 


0 

(hunger) 


(pressure on cheek) 
Si 




Ri 

(turning of head) 


(pressure on lips) 
•Ss 

T 

(sucking) 


(milk within mouth) 
S, 




Ri 

(swallowing) 


In the diagram, 0 represents the organic condition which lowers 
all the hunger reflexes; if Si represents the touch upon the cheek, 
Si the touch upon the lips which follows after the head has been 
turned, and S3 the milk which follows after the nipple has been 
grasped, we have a “chain reflex,” In each case, of course, the 
organic condition is supposed to be playing its part; but each new 
act is carried out when and only when the reaction to the previous 
stimulus in the chain is completed. 

All the simpler visceral motives involve organic factors and spe- 
cific thresholds affected by these factors, but the patterns which 
result are of many sorts. In the case of hunger, the completion of 
one response prepares the way for the next, while in the case of 
oxygen deficit the characteristic thing is the simultaneous lowering 
of a great many reflex thresholds, some of which are simple and 
some of which involve fairly complicated coordinated movements. 
Screaming may appear before the slashing movements of the arms 
and legs; but the screaming cannot be regarded as the necessary 
antecedent to the slashing movements in the same way that the 
sucking is the necessary antecedent to the swallowing in the previ- 
ous illustration. An entirely different pattern would probably have 
to be worked out for each motive; and the formulae might vary 
from one individual to another, and even from day to day in the 
same individual. We wish only to stress (i) internal chemical con- 
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ditions, and (2) specific reflex patterns whose thresholds depend 
on these conditions. 

Examples of chemical factors whose function has been clearly 
worked out are the internal secretions of sex. Comparison of many 
mammals has shown that the chief effects of these factors upon 
general activity are about the same from one species to another} in 
particular, the dependence of the sex drive upon them has been 
shown. Evidence has been obtained from many investigations of 
sexual behavior in animals, in which the removal of much of the 
tissue of the external sex organs has been shown to have practically 
no effect on the drive, whereas after deprivation of the sex secre- 
tions the drive is lost. The introduction of the specific sex secretions 
or the tissue of the glands may suddenly induce a revival of sex 
behavior. 

The reflexes which are activated by a drive are sometimes spe- 
cifically related to the satisfaction of the drive (release of the ten- 
sion) } sometimes they seem useless, mere random discharge of 
energy} sometimes they lie between these extremes, being rather 
random but in some ways related to the -goal object which satisfies 
the drive. But there is always a large amount of random activity 
when the inner tension becomes great, until the way to obtain the 
goal object has been learned. Many of the reflex responses are at first 
random, becoming more and more adequately adapted to assist in 
achieving the goal. In general, repeated experience with the goal 
reduces the randomness of the responses and in time makes them 
appropriate to the goal, so as to be scarcely distinguished from the 
specific reflexes which from infancy onward mediate the goal to the 
organism (e.g., sucking as described above). 

Moreover, many of the reflexes can serve more than one drive} 
in many cases the separate reflexes activated by an organic condition 
may function independently of the rest and certain parts may become 
fixed and stereotyped while others disappear. Thumb-sucking is an 
everyday example. Instead of a fixed and invariable reflex “pat- 
tern,” one component occurs independently. “Normally,” as we say, 
sucking would be regarded as a part of a set of reflex activities whose 
thresholds are lowered by hunger. Yet some of the reflexes may 
occur independently both of hunger and of the other reflexes. Most 
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SOME STUDIES OF THE 


AUTHOR 

DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Allen, E. S., 
and Dinsy, 

E. A. (1924) 

Effect of inject- 
ing ovarian fol- 
licular hormone 
into immature 
females. 

31 immature fe- 
male rats (24- 
54 days). 

Follicular contents or extracts 
of hog ovaries injected. 19 rats 
in experimental group, 12 con- 
trols. 3 spayed and given in- 
jections, to check on possibility 
that hormone activating ova- 
ries. 2 controls not spayed. 
Criterion of sexual maturity: 
open vagina and signs of estrus. 

Cannon, 

W. B., and 
Washburn, 

A L. (1921) 

Physiological 
basis of hunger 
pangs. 

One human adult 
(Washburn). 

Soft rubber balloon (8 cm. in 
diameter) attached to rubber 
tube in stomach. S ate little 
breakfast, no lunch; recording 
(of intragastric pressure, res- 
piration, time in minutes, in- 
trospective report of hunger 
pangs) starting at 2:00 p.m., 
all recording apparatus out of 
sight of S. 

Carlson, 

A. J., and 
Qnsburg, 

H. (1915) 

Tonus and hun- 
ger contractions. 

"Number of new- 
born infants" and 
2 prematurely- 
born pups (8-10 
days before term). 

Rubber balloons JS cc. capac- 
ity attached to flexible rubber 
catheter 2 mm. in diameter. 
Infants swallowed apparatus 
and went to sleep in arms of 
experimenters. Balloon used 
for pups had capacity of 4 cc. 
Kymographic records taken. 

Dashiell, 

J.F.( 1925 ) 

Method for quan- 
titative demon- 
stration of effect 
of (e.g.) hunger 
on activity. 

White rats: 17 
“fed,” 17 "hun- 
gry.” 

Maze with no goal; floor 
marked off in equal squares. 
Rats from "fed” and "hun- 
gry” groups used alternately; 
left in maze for 60 sec. 

Hoskins, 

R. G. (1925) 

Effect of castra- 
tion on sponta- 
neous activity. 

White rats; 16 
castrated males, 
ages 62-90 days 
(12 between 71- 
77 days) at time 
of castration; 16 
male controls, all 
but 3 litter mates 
of experimental 
animals. 

Revolutions of activity wheel 
during period of 20 days be- 
fore to 100 days after opera, 
tion. 
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FINDINGS 

GENERAL REMARKS 

All experimental rats showed sexually ma- 
ture condition in genital tract similar to 
that of 1st estrus, 2-3 days after injections, 
20-50 days before usual pubertal tipie. Con- 
trol animals remained unchanged until usual 
time. 

Follicular hormone is responsible for at- 
tainment of sexual maturity in female; 
possibility for secondary sexual charac- 
ters. 

Hunger pangs correlated with periodic con- 
tractions in stomach. 

Favors local peripheral explanation of 
subjective hunger, in terms of gastric 
contractions. 

Newborn infant’s stomach exhibits typical 
periods of tonus and hunger contractions 
of the adult, but with greater frequency and 
relatively greater vigor. In some infants and 
both pups, observations made before first 
nursing. As contractions become very vigor- 
ous, baby may wake up and cry. 

Gastric hunger mechanism functional at 
birth and is probably inherited. 

Average number of blocks entered by " fed " 
group, 26.7; average number entered by 
“hungry” group, 42.9. 

Provides quantitative measure of activity 
produced by drives, where such devices 
as revolving cage inadequate. 

After average of 12 days activity of cas- 
trated animals dropped below controls. 
Controls rise in activity about 50th day 
after operation; then fall. Castrate record 
shows straight line from i toyi the height 
of control curve. 

Indisputable quantitative evidence of de- 
creasing activity following castration. (No 
explanation attempted.) 
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Levy, D. M. Sucking in dogs 
(1934) relation to 

general behavior. 


6 collie pups 
from same litter. 


10 days after birth 4 pups 
taken from mother, 2 fed by 
bottles with small-holed nip. 
pies; after feeding allowed more 
sucking on examiner’s finger 
(“long-time feeders”); 2 oth- 
ers sucked rapidly from bot- 
tles with large-holed nipples 
("short-time feeders”). Long- 
time feeders had 80 min. daily; 
short-time, 13 min. (average). 
Remaining 2 pups left with 
mother. After 20 days, 4 arti- 
ficially fed animals returned to 
mother. Feeding by bottle dis- 
continued 6th week. Then all 
fed alike. Breast-fed pups ex- 
amined for comparison at reg. 
ular intervals. 


Maslow, 

A. H. (1936) 


Relation of dom- 
inance to social 
and sexual be- 
havior of infra- 
human primates. 


35 animals, in- 
cluding several 
species of mon- 
keys, mandrills, 
baboons, gibbons 
and chimpanzees, 
male and female, 
from infant to 
senile animals. 


Regular observations over a 
year. Dominance tested by in- 
spection; by relation among 
animals when food put in cage; 
by teasing. 


McQueen- 
Williams, 
M. (1935) 


Induced maternal 60 white rats, 
behavior in adult males 

males. and 5 mos. old). 


Chronic (60 days) bovine an- 
terior pituitary implants to 10 
$-mo.-old rats; or complete 
thyroidectomy at age of i mo., 
20 rats. Equal numbers of con- 
trol animals. 
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FINDINGS 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Only short-time feeders developed sucking 
movements after meals, sucking noises dur- 
ing sleep, sucking of own bodies, sucking or 
licking objects in kennel Sucking body of 
another dog occurred 30 times for short- 
time feeders, 7 times for long-time feeders. 
After change from liquid to semi-solid diet, 
short-time feeders slower in eating, licked 
dish longer, more frequentlv. Breast-fed 
pups showed closer relationship to bitch 
than others Wt differences favored breast- 
fed and long-time feeders, short-timers 
showed increased restless activity and less 
sleep 


Insufficiency of sucking produced exces- 
sive sucking and licking activities. Sepa- 
ration from mother disturbed early 
mother-child relationship profoundly. 
Suggestion made that handicap of short- 
time feeders (through lack of jaw exer- 
cise) increased aggressive or submissive 
tendencies previously manifested. 


Dominant animal gets most of food, its 
sexual behavior usually masculine (non- 
dominant usuillv feminine), regardless of 
gender, dominant animal has **run of 
cage”, usuilly initiates fights, dominant 
female at height of estrus cycle tends to 
become submissive; dominance behavior 
syndrome less marked in >oung animals; 
hierarchy of dominance almost universal, 
but may disappear during play, new in- 
dividual usually takes dominance position 
at once, subordinate animal may obtain his 
wishes by “presenting” to the dominant 
animal, hierarchy unchanged unless factors 
such as age, etc , intervene; larger animal 
almost always dominant. 


“Dominance is an extremely important 
determiner of social and sexual behavior 
in the monkey.” Dominant and submis- 
sive sexual and other behavior more 
likely to be symbolic of “social inferi- 
ority,” rather than “prostitution” 
(Kempf). 


Males made nests, cared for young rats. Maternal behavior can be produced ex- 

heked them in maternal way, etc Fitui- penmentally in males. Not due to lacto- 

tanes of experimental animals considerably genic hormone, 
enlarged No mamm.iry development noted. 
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TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Nissen, 

H. W. (1929) 

Effects of male 
and female gonad- 
ectomy, vasot- 
omy; placental 
(follicular) and 
orchic extract in- 
jection on sex 
behavior. 

White rats, iii 
females, 168 
males. Wistar 
strain. 

Comparison among groups of 
number of crossings of electric 
grill to secure mate, per unit 
time. (See Warner, 1927.) 

Richards, 

T. W. (1936) 

Review of mate- 
rial on activity 
level and hunger 
of infants. 

Infants of vari- 
ous ages after 
birth. 

Fed after insertion of inflated 
balloon into stomach. Kymo- 
graphic recording of stomach 
movements. 

Richter, 

C. P. (1927) 

Rhythmic activ- 
ity changes as 
result of rhyth- 
mical organic 
changes (partly 
review). 

Rats of various 
ages. 

Kymographic records from ac- 
tivity cages (floor mounted on 
tambours); from activity 
wheels (mounted next to food 
cages). Removal of gonads, 
testicular implantation, follicu- 
lar injection. Correlation of 
gross activity recorded with 
specific activity — eating, drink- 
ing, urination, defecation, es- 
trus cycle, etc. 

Riddle, 0 .; 
Bates, 

R. W., and 
Lahr, E. L. 

(193s) 

Hormones and 
“incubation in- 
stinct." 

20 hens of broody 
races, 9 non- 
broody. 27 con- 
trol hens of both 
sorts. 2 roosters 
of broody race. 

Prolactin injected intramuscu- 
larly in various doses in ex- 
perimental animals. Control 
hens injected with other pitui- 
tary hormones. 

Shirley, M. 
(1928) 

Studies of spon* 
taneous activity. 

White rats. 

Investigated reliability of re- 
volving drum method, activ- 


ity rhythms, relation of age to 
activity, influence of rest, re- 
lation to maze learning and 
brain weight. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF DRIVE (.Continued') 


FINDINGS 

GENERAL REMARKS 

Decrease in crossings 48 hrs. after gonad- 
ectomy. Injections of placental extract re- 
stored female " contrectation ” drive almost 
to normal. Male castration slowly reduces 
contrectation drive. Placental hormone in- 
creases It. Vasotomy had no effect. Little 
evidence of effect of orchic extract. 

Gonadal hormone stimulates sex behavior 
not directly but by controlling develop- 
ment of an intermediary mechanism Dis- 
tinction between “contrectation” and 
“detumescence" drives. No correlation in 
males, high correlation in females. 

Infants sleep most during middle of feeding 
cycle (j-hr. period) External stimuli less 
effective immediately after feeding, during 
absorptive period, and during later period 
of violent activity (related to exhaustion of 
food suppl)). 

Food suppl} directly lowers bodily ac- 
tivit} Empt} ing of stomach (during 3-4^ 
hr. penod) accompanied b> curve of posi- 
tive acceleration in bodily activity. 

3- hr hunger rhythm, aj^-hr. thirst rhythm, 

4- da} sex (estral) rh}thm in female abol- 
lished by gonadectom}. Reduced activity 
upon gonadectomy, increased upon subse- 
quent follicular injection. Urination 2-3- 
hr. rhythm, defecation 3-J-hr rhythm. 
Longer rhythms, 7, 18-22, and 40-120 days 
recorded but not correlated with other ac- 
tivity. 

“Spontaneous” activity arises from un- 
derl}ing ph} siological processes. Both 
generalized and specific activity result 
from endosomatic stimulation. 

Injection caused premature broodiness in 
normally broody hens clucking in all 
broody hens, nearly all showed nesting 2 
roosters clucked, did not nest. Other hor- 
mones stopped egg-laying, inhibited ova 
growth; induced no broodiness Hens whose 
ovaries already inactive responded to pro- 
lactin by clucking; did not show nesting. 
Some non-broody hens showed complete 
broodiness. 

Prolactin shown to be necessara to induc- 
tion of brooding behavior; sufficient only 
when dosage represses ovary and stops 
growth and production of ova. Hormone 
shown to be “essential element in an in- 
stinct . . species-preserving incubation 
instinct. . .” Results thought to indi- 
cate probability that prolactin is also 
necessary in “nesting instinct” of rats 
and rabbits 

Found high reliabilities, polyphasic rhs thms, 
penod of greatest activity lust before feed- 
ing; rat somewhat nocturnal, i-hr sample 
of activity almost as reliable as 24 Rats 
more active at 9 mos th-in earlier, decline 
in activity thereafter Rest of 1-2 Jays in- 
creases acti\it\, longer periods impair it. 

Definite evidence for "drives” as inner 
stimuli to activity, influence of external 
factors on drives, but little on relation 
to other activities 
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Skinner, 

B. F. (1932) 

Measurement of 
hunger by rate of 
ingestion. 

Adult albino 

rats. 

Automatic recording of food- 
pellet seizure by animal. Con- 
tinuous record of rate of eating 
obtained. In 2nd experiment 
food must be obtained by 
pressing lever. Rats fed at 
regular daily periods. 

Stone, C. P. 
(1922) 

Maturation and 
sensory basis of 
sexual behavior 
in male albino 

rats. 

Male albino 

rats. 

Systematic observation, copu- 
latory activity of young and 
adult male rats. Sense destruc- 
tion operatively produced. 

Stone, C. P, 
(i 9 “ 3 ) 

Basis of sexual 
behavior in young 
male white rats. 

7 young male 
white rats, 3 
reared together, 

4 in isolation. 

Belly wall, inguinal region and 
scrotum surgically anesthe- 
tized, olfactory lobes destroyed, 
eyes removed, vibrissae cut; 
audition impaired by destruc- 
tion of tympanic membranes. 
At varying periods following 
operations each rat tested for 
copulatory response by placing 
him in cage with receptive fe- 
male. 

Stone, C. P. 
(1926) 

Initial copulatory 
response of fe- 
male white rats 
reared in isola- 
tion. 

20 young female 
white rats iso- 
lated from wean- 
ing to puberty. 

When each rat indicated 1st 
external signs of receptivity, 
placed in cage with aggres- 
sively sexual male. Watched 
to determine when copulatory 
response (depression of lumbar 
region, etc.) occurred. 

Wada,T. 

(1922) 

Hunger drive 
related to ac- 
tivity. 

5 normal adults; 

2 hypochondriac, 
psychasthenic; 

2 babies, i and 9 
mo. old; 60 
albino rats. 

S swallowed stomach balloon 
connected to kymograph. Pro- 
vision also to record general 
movement of sleepers. Stomach 
contractions recorded over long 
periods to determine rhythms; 
correlated with breathing, vaso- 
motor volume, salivation; sen- 
sations of hunger; movements 
during sleep; movements when 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF DRIVE iConliniieJ) 


FINDINGS 

GENERAL REMARKS 

Parabolic curve of eating rate typical. Curve 
regular, constant. Voluntary or enforced 
cessation of eating followed by compensa- 
tory increase in rate. Eating rate identical 
when problem box used. 

Rate of change of rate of eating is inde- 
pendent of nature of particular reflex with 
which eating behavior begins. 

Copulatory pattern well coordinated in 
male at time of first copulatory act. De- 
struction of vision, olfaction, gustatory and 
auditory sensitivity before first sex act pro- 
duced no change. 

Sexual behavior probably largely medi- 
ated by cutaneous and deep sensibility 
receptors; is essentially congenital. 

Two rats slow in initiating copulation, prob- 
ably because of "poor physical condition”; 
all rats demonstrated the “initial copula- 
tory response," despite the injuries. 

"Nineteen individuals copulated within a 
few seconds after being put with the males. 

. . . The age at which copulatory ability was 
manifested . . . was approximately the 
same as that of females that have been 
reared with other animals. ...” 

"... No environmental influences . . . 
beyond those necessary to . . . somatic 
development are required to bring about 
sexual maturity. In a gen- 

eral way all types of native response de- 
velop in a manner fundamentally similar 
to those of the fetus. ..." (Italics in 
original not included.) 

Tonus waves appear 2-3 hrs. after meals, 
for 30-60 minutes. Increase in rate and 
amplitude, becoming very powerful, some- 
times ending in tetanus followed by sudden 
relaxation. Salivary flow especially closely 
related. Sensations of hunger coincide with 
contractions. In men, infants and rats bod- 
ily movements coincide with contractions. 
In “infants and rats the periodical recur- 
rence of bodily movements was strikingly 

Hunger a function not of a single organ, 
but of whole organism. "... Hunger de- 
termines not only the inner condition of 
man, but works as a driving force for the 
projection apparatus, arms and legs, etc., 
to act upon the outer world." 
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qun.t-Awak.e, infants’ move- 
ments; dreaming, motor ac- 
tivitj'; mental activity, and to 
determine effects of certain 
specific stimuli. 


Warner, Measurement of 6o males, 6o fe- 
L. H. (1928) hunger drive in males, Wistar 
white rat. Institute rats, 

age 185 da>s. 


Warner, Measurement of 160 Wistar male 
L. H. (1927) sex drive m rats, 91 Wistar 

white rat females, sex lives 

normal Age 175- 
196 days (except 
28-day depriva- 
tion group). 


Starvation period- 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 
days and o days (controls) All 
animals under minimum sex 
drive. Measures number of 
crossings on electric grid to in- 
centive compartment contain- 
ing standard food mixture, in 
20-mm test period 

Males Alter 2-hr copulation 
period (me incopul Uii>ns,4o fa), 
segregitcd Iroin fim lies for re- 
quired periods I em.ili s T Aen 
from living cages ^ ag'iidl 
smear records immediately fol- 
lowing test period Incentive: 
rat of opposite sex, m estrus, 
when female. Both sexes pre- 
viously segregated 13-39 days. 
Control day, sex-clepriv.ition, 
but no female in incentive cage. 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REUARKS 

regular.” True when asleep or awake. More 
dreaming occurred at times when contrac- 
tions present. Strength of grip greater at 
time of contractions. “Hunger augments 
efficiency in mental work ” Mechanical dis- 
tension of stomach produced contractions 
and bodily activity. No conscious control 
of rhythm could be demonstrated. Think- 
ing about, seeing or smelling food produced 
no effect Emotional stimuli (sad stones, 
excitement, etc ) inhibit contractions. 


Starvation period- o, 1, 3, 4, 6, 8 days. 
Crossings. Aver. 2.4, 17 6, 18 a, 18. i, 14 1, 
7.9 Male maximum reached in 4-day pe- 
riod; female, in i-day. 


Hunger dnve increases up to 4 days of 
starvation and decreases thereafter. Com- 
parison of hunger and sex dnves when 
each maximal shows former stronger in 
both sexes. 


Male. Sex drive at low point after period of 
mating with female in tstrus, recovery rapid 
first 6 hrs., almost as rapid second 6 hrs., 
when slightly below maximum (24 hrs ) 
Slight decrease after i-dav deprivation (not 
statistically reliable). Female: Sexual ac- 
tivity confined to single period during estrus 
cycle. Onset sudden; cessation relatively 
gradual. 


Sex behavor initiated “rather more by 
the external stimulus situation in the 
male than m the female and rather more 
bs internal stimulation in the female than 
in the male.” 
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“pattern reactions” seem to be rather loosely organized until they 
have been consolidated through learning. 

It is worth while also to recall Craig’s generalization that the final 
motor response which can put an end to the organic tension may be 
remarkably specific and efficient, but that it is capable nevertheless 
of being aroused by a great range of stimuli. Just as Craig’s pigeons 
showed remarkably specific sex behavior toward a stimulus object 
(his hand) which was only remotely similar to the normal object, 
so here we have the possibilit)' — of which the everyday behavior of 
kittens with thread and scraps of paper reminds us — that the motor 
pattern,- in so far as it can be isolated, is sometimes not a sharply 
definable settsori-motor pattern, but rather a fairly precise motor 
pattern with the sensory inlets hard to define. 

The tentative view of motix'e which we have here undertaken to 
state is obviously a rather cumbersome theoretical structure} and if 
it can be simplified, both our readers and ourselves will be the 
gainers. Present evidence, however, suggests that the only real 
simplification of the problem of motive is the frank recognition that 
there are several distinct problems interwoven here, and that most 
of the confusion is due to the attempt to solve all of these problems 
with one formula. It seems to us essential to distinguish the prob- 
lem of inner tensions from the problem of means by which thresh- 
olds are lowered. The problem of random vs. specific movements 
which result from lowered thresholds includes the problem of learn- 
ing, by which the adaptive responses are gradually fixed. 


No discussion of the problem of motives can be carried on with- 
out considering the rhythmic character of those internal stresses or 
“impulses” which lead to heightened activity. Hunger, for example, 
though traceable in part to blood chemistry, involves the periodic 
recurrence of hunger contractions. When these contractions start, 
the animal or man is more active. Rhythmic bodily changes are 
responsible for rhythmic increase of “random” activity such as run- 
ning. The animal leaves his living cage to run a while in an “activity 
wheel.” His running and his rest betray the rhythms of his organic 
state. The child, and the adult likewise, move in their sleep to re- 
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spond to many rhythms, of which hunger contractions are one of 
the most important. 

It has thus been customary to note that many of the drives — 
notably the visceral drives — ^are rhythmical, or, better, cyclical^ in 
character. Part of this cyclical tendency is doubtless due to the 
gradual accumulation of substances within the hollow viscera, or the 
gradual accumulation of a deficit — for example, water want or oxy- 
gen want — which develops at a fairly constant rate for viscera of 
more or less known characteristics. It is easy to see why the recur- 
rence of thirst is more or less rhythmical. If the organism drinks 
to the satiation point and then goes without water, the deficit must 
at a predicted time reach a critical point involving nervous excitation 
and fresh activity. 

It must) nevertheless, be stressed that these cycles are extremely 
variable under different life conditions, and in particular that they 
are easily modified by training. Just as the organism accustoms itself 
to this or that mode of satisfying a drive, it accustoms itself to this 
or that rhythm imposed upon it from without. An obvious example 
is the establishment, in the newborn child, of a feeding rhythm. 
The doctor prescribes three-hour intervals between feedings. Be- 
fore long, the child’s stomach (and hence his voice) proclaims the 
three-hour interval almost as effectively as the alarm clock. A 
change of schedule produces only a few days’ disturbance. Now we 
have a four-hour and, later, a six-hour feeding rhythm; at five 
hours and fifty minutes perhaps, the restlessness and whimpering 
recommence. The rhythm is demonstrably imposed not by the un- 
alterable characteristics of inner tissues but by neural patterns estab- 
lished in experience. So, too, the adult man who weighs a hundred 
pounds more tTian requirements of his life demand, nevertheless 
becomes desperately and miserably hungry if the one o’clock lunch 
time is passed. Again, individual differences in such rhythms are 
conspicuous. The rhythms vary from person to person, and are 
much more apparent in some persons than in others. We strongly 
suspect that the rhythmical character of visceral drives shares the 
fate of most of the other “fixed characteristics” of hereditary action 
tendencies (cf. page ^), and becomes nothing but a convenient — 
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or at times inconvenient — abstraction from data not completely 
clarified by genetic study. 

Of course the rhythms, strictly speaking, are not staccato jump- 
wise changes; they involve slow changes and point to the proba- 
bility of definite gradations. Probably the clearest and most 
definite point emerging from this analysis is the fact that the 
organic conditions which set activity going are not an “all or none” 
matter, but always a question of degree. A child is never simply 
hungry; his behavior depends on how hungry he is. Our whole 
thinking lii this field has been made more exact by the several 
recent efforts to think of drives in quantitative terms — in fact, to 
measure them. We may measure animal drives by determining how 
strong an electric shock has to be in order to put an effectual stop 
to the animal’s pursuit of its goal, or by using an “obstruction 
method” which measures animal drives not in terms of the gross 
total of electric shock required to stop the animal, but in terms of 
the number of times the animal will cross an electric grid (during 
a standard time interval) in pursuit of its goal. In this way it is 
possible to compare the strengths of various drives in various 
animals by a uniform technique. Among the values of this method 
is the possibility of adapting it to more and more species and, 
without changing the fundamental principles involved, to study the 
role of age, sex and other intrinsic differences. Hunger, thirst, and 
the sexual, maternal and exploratory drives have already been 
studied with the white rat, and similar investigations are under 
way with other forms, including monkeys. The relation between 
the animal’s organic condition and his behavior with reference to 
his goal can thus be examined. This is well illustrated, for example, 
in studies of stages in the ovulation cycle in which the strength of 
the sex drive is measured by the obstruction method. 


We shall not attempt here a complete inventory of the visceral 
drives. The visceral needs are numerous, and any catalogue of 
them commits the error of over-simplification. The hunger need, 
for example, seems to contain many components; in addition to 
a sheer food need, there is a salt need, a lime need, etc., often 
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more powerful in controlling animal behavior than sheer food 
need. Quite aside from the universal tendency to “acquire tastes” 
through learning, there is a medley of organic needs which, how- 
ever vaguely defined, tend to cause restlessness which persists until 
the need is removed. The thirst motive, too, is not simply water 
need; let the perspiring plowman be offered lukewarm water on 
a torrid day! The tissue needs which underlie the maintenance 
of body temperature are complex indeed, and the “needs” of the 
vital organs, especially the ductless glands, are legion. Probably 
many needs are always present in varying degrees and in all forms 
of admixture. More important, they probably all flow into one 
another; any state of need in the body generates widespread 
changes, both muscular and chemical, in all parts of the body, 
perhaps arousing further needs, many of them diffuse and un- 
localized. Many needs become prominent only when others are 
first satisfied; “I am so tired that I must rest before I can bear 
the thought of food.” Several needs may reinforce one another; 
the love need, for example, may raise the general intensity of 
the life demands, so that the whole environment is flat, colorless, 
unequal to the suitor’s level of demand. Indeed, in conditions of 
eagerness, excitement, etc., we are clearly motivated, but it is not 
a narrow and specific response like that to an “organ stop” but 
a general bodily condition. For all these reasons, catalogues of 
fundamental visceral drives are more harmful than helpful; they 
imply an independence, a disjointedness to which the life of motive 
is a stranger; they imply distinct motive spots in the body where 
visceral needs reside. They imply that at any given time and place 
there is a motivated spot, the rest of the body being pushed along 
by the motive. 


Varieties of Drives 

Thus far we have been content to follow a chemical and “vis- 
ceral” interpretation of drives. But that some of the drives are 
not simply the expression of changes in the blood or in the viscera 
is rendered probable by the wide range of active interests and 
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needs, e.g., the existence of exploratory (curiosity) behavior in 
both animals and man— a form of behavior frequently so pro- 
nounced as to compete successfully against visceral needs such as 
hunger and thirst. As was noted above, the exploratory drive in 
the white rat has already been measured, and studies of curiosity 
in pre-school children are in a sense measurements of the same drive. 

Much of the activity of infants and adults is diffuse response 
to diffuse needs, such as the needs of muscles for activity and 
rest. Thus Thorndike recognized over thirty years ago that it 
was likely that even among the monkeys, behavior could not be 
parceled out to various relatively simple drives of the form which 
an analytic mind might desire. Just as recent experimenters find 
that hunger or thirst does not operate the same way in a monkey as 
in a cat because the monkey is “too easily distracted,” so Thorndike 
observed that the monkey’s activities were enormously more nu- 
merous than those of his dog and cat subjects. The monkey is 
almost “infinitely versatile. Everything appeals to him. He likes 
to be active for the sake of activity.” This is like the sheer func- 
tioning which Charlotte Biihler and her pupils report among young 
children, and it is like the “activity leading to further activity” 
which has been substituted by many modern educators for the 
“pursuit of goals” which found favor in more hedonistic times. 

We shall use the term activity drives to denote the trends to- 
ward active motor response to the environment. We need a cognate 
term to describe the positive response of the little child to color 
and tone, to tactual stimulation, and to all those sensory attributes 
of the world which appeal to him, lead him to act, i.e., motivate 
him. We suggest that these be called aesthetic drives. 

Except when the organism is in dire need, the activity drives 
and aesthetic drives are much more prominent and much more 
easily observed than the visceral drives at every level of human 
development. If the diversity and richness of human motivation 
are attributed to sublimation, or some other mechanism by which 
visceral tension is translated into diffuse activity, the same theory 
must be applied to the behavior of the newborn. Modern re- 
search on the neonate’s behavior indicates practically incessant 
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restlessness, of which a relatively small amount is attributable to 
simple localized physiological tension j and by the time the child 
is two or three weeks old it is actively exploring with eyes and 
fingers, indeed, with its whole body. Objects like lights and tones 
have positive stimulus value, draw the child on and cause him to 
do those things which give him more and more of the stimulus, 
whereas a limited number of stimuli produce generalized dis- 
turbances or upset. The child delights in its own exercise, protests 
against any form of confinement, uses its bodily equipment as 
much for the sheer functioning value (Biihler) as for outside goals, 
to be achieved. Under ordinary nursery conditions, with reason- 
able comfort, moderate temperature, and no intense disturbing 
stimuli at work, the child responds most of the time primarily to 
“activity needs” and “aesthetic needs,” and only secondarily to 
such visceral needs as hunger. 

As we have suggested, many drives may be active at once. Per- 
haps the most generalized fact in the behavior of the newborn is 
the fact of incessant variegated activity; there are movements large 
or small, muscular tensions great or slight, the adjustment of 
sense organs, the constant shift in activity from one part of the 
body to another. To pick out a single organ which alone is re- 
sponding to a stimulus is difficult. There is no completely inactive 
tissue to be seen anywhere. We do confront in this matrix of 
activity a number of definite foci of specially vigorous action, or 
at least of action which seems to us specially significant. But if 
the term “drive” is used to indicate “that which impels to action,” 
we shall find that every activity of the body is a “drive,” since it 
does, in fact, communicate activity to other parts throughout the 
complicated flux which is the very process of living; all organs 
set going and direct the course of activity in other organs. To 
chop organisms up into three types of organs, those which are 
“engines” and those which are “^el” which drives the engines, or 
“machinery” which they drive, would be futile and misleading. 
It would be misleading to regard the motives themselves as a 
fixed and finite group of mutually inde-pendent sources of energy, 
a row of organ stops upon which separate stimuli act to produce . 
functionally independent responses. 
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The conception of drives just stated has arisen from watching 
little children and immature animals, and from reading the studies 
of others who have watched them. The classic or pseudo-classic 
conception of human motives which resulted from the emphasis 
on visceral tensions would lead us to expect that the immature 
human being spends most of his time seeking food, drink or 
embraces, or avoiding loud sounds or hot objects in his environ- 
ment. If we look straight at him, we find him running and jump- 
ing, climbing and sliding, shouting and laughing, listening, 
watching. He is overwhelmed by the richness of the world about 
him. He goes out to meet it, gets control of it, uses it, in an ever- 
changing pattern. When he is interested in his Mickey Mouse 
book, his roller skating, or the ceremonies of his secret society, it 
is as hard to make him eat as to get him to bed, as hard to make 
him satisfy his so-called basic drives as it is to make him avoid 
obnoxious stimuli. He may play with the dog despite being bowled 
over by him; he jumps on the backs of trucks despite many a 
bruise and the knowledge of more serious dangers. As Thorndike 
long ago pointed out, the basic drives which go back to the cata- 
logues of Hobbes and Descartes are hard to see In the welter of 
shifting activity of all higher mammals. Even the kitten and the 
puppy spend much of their time in pursuits which the economist 
would scarcely classify as gainful. 

There may be a value In listing human drives — in fact, we 
think there is such a value — ^but they all flow into one another, they 
all depend for their existence upon the character of the stimulating 
world, and they all become canalized and defined by the concrete 
reality which the Individual child can control. The Meccano set, 
the Popeye book, the Shirley Temple movie may take on over- 
whelming stimulating value, drawing not upon one but upon many 
sources of need. 

At this point it would be easy to take a final leap into the 
theory of human plasticity, and urge that there is no human nature 
at all except for that afforded by specific cultural stimulation acting 
upon “the unorganized part of human nature.” There are two 
serious difficulties, however, which make this last leap almost cer- 
tain to be fatal. The first: the genes which determine whether we 
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have the potentiality of becoming people, rats or canaries par- 
ticipate at every point in the growth process. One’s fundamental 
urges depend partly upon whether one is born with a beak or 
with lips, with two legs or with four. They also depend partly 
upon the biochemical balance and the relative activity and urgency 
of varj-ing driving forces. They also depend notably upon the 
mechanisms provided for internal as compared with external stimu- 
lation, and the relative sensitiveness to different kinds of stimuli 
in terms of sheer thresholds and levels of sensory acuitw They 
also depend upon the structure of the central and autonomic 
nervous systems, and the mode of integrating complex muscular 
responses. To be human is not to be diffusely stimulable in all 
directions; it is to be selective, to be oriented toward particular 
classes and modes of stimulation. Further, genes differ enormously 
in the character of the organic totalit\' produced in the growth 
process, so that sons and daughters in the same family, or even 
the two members of a pair of fraternal twins, differ very con- 
siderably in the relative weight assignable to different classes of 
stimulation, in the degree of sensitiveness to each, and in the mode 
and duration of the response. Differences in complexity of nervous 
system as reflected in levels of intelligence are also important in 
relation to such drives as perseveration, curiosity, and gregarious- 
ness. Just as the endocrine system helps to determine thresholds 
for fear or sex or maternal interest, so the organization of sensory 
and autonomic neiwous tissue helps to determine individual dif- 
ferences in the intensity and quality of the various factors of drive 
and emotion. If human nature were infinitely plastic, there would 
be .no necessary differences in the mode in which a given social 
pattern is acquired. Individual differences are as striking in a litter 
of puppies as in a group of foundling children in an institution; 
and they set definite limits on any form of environmentalism 
which would suggest the mere assimilation or absorption of 
cultural patterns. 

When we speak here of the individual child’s equipment for 
social life, we mean the equipment given by the whole pattern of 
genes and uterine environment. Social factors probably play a 
considerable part in determining the conditions of embryonic 
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growth, simply because nutrition, oxidation and similar chemical 
processes vary considerably with the economic situation of the 
mother, the amount and type of exercise taken, her general health 
and resistance to fatigue and infection. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the individual or cultural differences operating upon 
women of childbearing age can at present be brought into clear 
relation with individual differences in the behavior of their new- 
born infants. We have to assume that the conditions of inter- 
uterine growth are more or less uniform for the children of most 
mothers and, therefore, that the variability in the behavior of 
newborn individuals is, to a large degree, an expression of differ- 
ent growth trends depending upon different genes. There is sound 
biological reason for such a procedure. Among the mammals used 
for experimental breeding purposes, such as rats, rabbits and 
guinea pigs, several individuals born at the same time of the 
same parents show striking differences depending upon genes. 
Notably, they may show the Mendelian proportion as conclusive 
evidence that fetal environment is not the sole clue to their de- 
velopmental differences. Similarly, humanity as such, though sen- 
sitive to its environment, responds selectively to the environment 
as do all other living things j it is not clay for the potter. Under 
cultural conditions as we know them, it does not develop unlimited 
unselective response to everything about it, but reasonably clear 
forms of motivated response. 

After listing visceral drives, activity drives and aesthetic drives, 
we add a fourth category, the response to disturbance from with- 
out} in particular, response to sudden intense and unmanageable 
stimuli. We refer to fear, rage, disgust and shame, which, since 
they must have a collective name, we call “emotions.” 


We shall now endeavor to summarize the motives appearing in 
social life. Here we tread most cautiously. The trouble with lists of 
motives lies not in their length but in their sharp separation of one 
drive from another, their sharp separation of innate from acquired 
need, and their sharp demarcation of focus points in the body which 
are supposed to underlie motion toward a goal. 
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Nevertheless, if these limitations are kept in mind, there seems 
to be a distinct value in listing four groups of human motives: 


Visceral Drives 
hunger 
thirst 
air-getting 

temperature regulation 
sexual 
etc. 


Activity Drives 
exercise 
rest 

perseveration 

rhythm 

novelty 

exploration 

etc. 


Aesthetic Drives Emotions 

color fear 

tone rage 

specific qualities of taste, disgust 

smell and touch shame , 

rhythm etc. 

etc. 


It will be noted that rhythm appears twice. If the foregoing 
theory makes any sense, a drive may appear under two or more 
categories, and conditions of unrest or striving may be so gen- 
eralized as to require placement almost anywhere or nowhere. 
The names for drives merely indicate convenient abstractions from 
the infinitely complex flux of life activity. 

We shall consider in Chapter IV, and later, the very important 
social drives involved in the need for companionship and affection 
and the need to give attention and affection to others, especially to 
children (“maternal drive”). Despite the current experimental 
studies in regulating “maternal” behavior (even among males) by 
biochemical means, it seems wiser to postpone all consideration of 
gregarious and parental behavior until the social-habit factors have 
been more closely studied. 

A very important social drive omitted from this list is the quest 
for status or prestige, the need for respect in one’s own eyes and 
in those of others. Some headway has been made in working out 
an explanation of this drive in terms of self-love, the Freudian 
narcissism. The actual quality of vanity and status-craving is so 
different from that of sexual love as to make such identifications 
very uncertain; and genetic evidence that the quest for status 
actually arises out of the sexual need is almost altogether lacking. 
If there is a true, independent status-seeking drive, we do not know 
where it comes from or where it should be classified. The fact 
that it seems in general unlocalized, not tied to specific visceral 
disturbances, might force its classification with the general need for 
color, tone, and other aesthetic satisfactions. It differs from these, 
however, in that it is closely tied organically to a sort of converse 
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or reverse condition which we call shame, and behaves quite dif- 
ferently from color or tone needs in this respect/ 

It would be tedious and useless to attempt a description of all 
the reflexes which are “activated” by each visceral need. Indeed, 
nearly the entire equipment of reflexes can on occasion be activated 
when any need is strong. At first most reflexes “serve” the need 
only in a complex and indirect way; they move the parts of the 
organism, or the whole organism, until by good luck an object 
satisfying the need is met. The hungry or thirsty or wet or cold 
infant seems to make few “adaptive” movements. But, as W'e saw, 
the hungry infant turns his hand, sucks, and swallows, more 
swiftly and better than the satiated infant. Even at the time of 
birth something has already happened in the organism (we do not 
know exactly what) which has enabled the varying needs to exert 
some measure of control over certain specific reflexes, and for the 
most part these specific reflexes are, under the circumstances, more 
or less “adaptive.” Shivering when cold, slashing and kicking when 
angry, are instances of reflex facilitation occurring adaptively in 
certain organic states. 

Most of the adaptive utility of the reflexes, however, can be 
seen to be developed slowly and haltingly through the months 
and years of childhood, developed by trial and error, fumbling 
and success (the “satisfaction of needs” or “relaxation of ten- 
sions”), organization into simple and structured wholes, and the 
parsimonious elimination of the irrelevant. In time, much of the 
man’s social behavior is “second nature”; one is at home with 
one’s work or play. 


The Theory of “Adience” 

Our classification of drives, attempted for rough descriptive pur- 
poses, involves no theory as to the origin of drives, either in the 

^ We should like in this connection to point out an error in the usual assertion that 
the specific response, rage, is the universal reaction to the blocking of any craving. 
The blocking of the craving for status, as everyone knows on a moment’s reflection, 
may be either rage or shame, or both. An attempt to develop a theory **'*■ 
craving for status is sketched below (pages Z07 flF.). 
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history of the race or in the history of the individual. Ultimately, 
of course, the potentiality to develop this or that drive depends 
upon the genes, and depends in the same absolute way upon the 
chemical and electrical field in which the genes are placed. To 
say that drives are hereditary would be utterly misleading if the 
reader derived from it the view that the genes by themselves 
know how to make a stomach, a thyroid gland, or a central nervous 
system. The “hereditary” character of the drives may be defended 
if one means simply to conceive of the genes and the normal 
uterine environment as producing certain rough general classes 
of drives, more or less similar for the various members of the 
species. There will be individual differences, depending upon 
genetic factors and also upon uterine position and nutrition; but 
if the genes operate in the accustomed way in a normal environ- 
ment, they will yield for most members of the species action pat- 
terns which we can call drives. 

There are various forms of “drive theory” permissible from this 
point on. In relation to many of the drives, we are partial to the 
view developed by Holt, and in the following paragraphs shall 
attempt to integrate suggestions from him with suggestions from 
various earlier writers and from various classes of social research 
data. 

As the nervous system develops within the embryo, a network 
of interconnections is manifest. Miscroscopic study shows the 
branches or “processes” of nerve cells reaching out in various direc- 
tions toward other nerve cells. Within this net there are no pre- 
formed pathways, no hereditary reflexes. The stimulation of a 
sense organ causes excitation in the cortical region to which the 
sensory pathways lead; and discharge in various directions causes 
complex random behavior determined by the entire situation in 
the brain at the moment. 

On the other hand, each muscular contraction causes kinesthetic 
impulses from the muscles to reach the brain. These arise while 
the excitation which caused the movement is still active, and this 
“reflex cycle” maintains the muscular tone. When two brain activ- 
ities occur simultaneously there is a tendency for one to discharge 
into the other. In particular, when motor neurones are at work 
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causing muscular contractions, ner\'e cells of the cortical sejisory 
areas discharge into them. The concepts developed thus far are 
sufficient to explain why the muscle, when once excited on a 
random basis, tends to keep itself active, maintaining its own tone; 
and to explain why the sensory stimuli adventitiously present in 
the brain, along with kinesthetic impulses from the muscles, prove 
capable of making the muscles contract, so that reflex patterns 
are acquired. 

The random fetal movements become specifically conditioned 
to stimuli which happen, on one occasion or another, to elicit 
them. For example, a combination of pressure and gravity may 
result in random fetal movements which cause flexion of the 
fingers, and therefore an excitation of the skin of the hand 
during the occurrence of muscular contractions. The muscles are 
maintained in this state of contraction while the stimuli to the skin 
are still active. Thus pressure on the palm of the hand, coinciding 
with the maintenance of reflex tone in the muscles of the forearm 
and fingers, will cause augmented contraction, and the “grasp- 
ing reflex” will appear. Unless the stimulus causes the muscles to 
knock the object out of reach, or causes such damage to sensory 
tissues as to produce violent discharge, throwing the organism out 
of reach of the stimulus, all stimulation will cause th" organism to 
do things which will give it more of the stimulus. Holt proposes 
the name “adience” for this general prolongation of activity in 
such a way as to increase the fixation of a stimulus-response pattern 
and to give the organism more and more of what it first gets. If 
it is true that much human behavior is exploratory, a search for 
contact with the world, a delight in stimulation and activity, we 
have a major clue here to the basic motives.^ 

We do not believe that the reflex cycle and the principle of 
adience are sufficient to cover all the facts roughly classed under 
the head of activity and aesthetic drives. The fact remains that 
so much can be plausibly explained by Holt’s principles as to 

’The specific example from the graspinfr reflex is of no special Importance j 
there appear to be dozens of movements which, first arising^ at random, cause the 
organism to bring itself more stimulation of the sort which started the first 
movement. 
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make a purely hereditarian statement of specific drives utterly 
indefensible here. It is not the business of the social psychologist 
to set himself up as an authority in matters of physiological 
psychology or the theory of learning; but it is his business to be 
cautious in regard to the universality or unijormity of instinctive 
'patterns. It is highly probable that developmental sequences vary 
from one organism to another, both in utero and in postnatal life, 
and that these developmental sequences depend partly upon dif- 
ferences in gene patterns and partly upon very complex and largely 
unknown individual differences in the mechanical and electrical 
fields in which early development occurs. This is one more reason 
why lists of instincts, except as rough heuristic classifications, are 
misleading and more likely to interfere with than to stimulate 
exact research. 

In any event, it is likely that many of the drives which we have 
listed above, including most of the activity and aesthetic drives, 
fit under the concept of adience. Activity once aroused tends to 
perpetuate itself; what else is perseveration than this.? Activities 
once aroused cause excitation in other muscles, and often stretch 
the antagonistic group of muscles so that alternate flexion and ex- 
tension may occur; what more than this is the rhythrrt drivel 
Sensory stimuli to which we reach out cause us to keep on reach- 
ing; what more than this is there in the aesthetic drives} If an ob- 
ject arouses our response and if the response is blocked, yet to 
some degree still active, we have the germs of curiosity. If, indeed, 
some reminder of the object which has disappeared is still present, 
e.g., to the cat the scent of the mouse which has slipped through 
the hole in the floor, or to the man the memory image of his 
lost fortunes, one may continue to seek the object. If the objects 
which one has acquired and brought within his control give rise 
to images or other symbols portraying more of their own kind, 
we have acquisitiveness. If all these principles operate at the same 
time, the animal, the child or the man may be curious to discover' 
more about the object which stimulates him, may go closer and 
inquire, may be sensitive to cues which symbolize more objects 
of the same character, may thus develop an insatiable demand for 
acorns, stamps, or dollars. This interpretation would, in fact, ex- 
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plain why the “collecting instinct” is so specific. The collector of 
stamps need not collect newspapers or Japanese prints, as would 
be the case if he were simply a man with a “strong collecting in- 
stinct.” Why does one collect more of those things to which an 
initial adience has been established, but not collect things in general? 

It is true that these simple principles are too broad to explain 
many specific problems, notabh' the disagreeable character of many 
rhythms and the negative value of many stimuli such as harsh 
sounds and offensive odors. It is true, ne\'ertheless, that unless the 
organism is injured and its activity disrupted, most of the things 
in the world, both physical and social, are positive rather than 
negative stimuli; that the attitude of the little organism is out- 
reaching, and that the vast majoritv of things which act upon the 
organism become things which in time it wants. 

What else is the gregarious histimt but the adience to the over- 
powering social stimuli so important in the life of the immature 
and, indeed, of the mature organism? Diamond has succeeded in 
making real, on this basis, the fundamental truth in the now out- 
worn “instinct of gregariousness,” namely, the fundamental driv- 
ing forces that are involved when persons respond to the excita- 
tions given by other persons. The form of the gregarious response 
will of course depend upon the family and the form of culture 
in which the individual develops; and the more complex needs of 
the thinking and acting man may thus be rooted just as deeply in 
his organic make-up as his need of food and drink. Tissues gen- 
erally, including those of the sense organs and the central nervous 
system, have their own laws of activity and quiescence, reinforce- 
ment and inhibition. As Diamond well says, the drives are not 
confined to the unstriped musculature or the glands of internal 
secretion. Every tissue in the body is a source of activity and 
therefore of drive. 

If the general conception of adience is sound, any strenuous and 
vivid experience tends to perpetuate itself unless specific negative 
conditioning is present. Once thoroughly aroused, the individual 
maintains his orientation to that which aroused him, and does things 
which will bring him more stimulation of the same sort. The rer 
suits may be ethically paradoxical, but psychologically simple and 
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coherent. The same child who is utterly sympathetic to an injured 
playmate may turn and pummel him when a group of others have 
started pummeling. A boy runs to catch a young bird which he 
loves but, failing to reach it, throws a stick which kills it. A child 
starts playing with his little sister, a moment later is teasing her 
to the point of frantic squeals and tears. A man torments the one 
he loves, not knowing why. One shudders at a murder but must 
read all the details. Indeed, the same energy which has been 
aroused in the midst of a friendly act may, as a result of some 
mischance, be spent a moment later in violent assault; or, con- 
versely, the drive of the persecutor may, in the light of some slight 
new circumstance, yield to heroic defense of the one persecuted. 
There is perhaps a certain amount of sense in saying with Freud 
that the same energies which spell love may spell sadism. But it is 
all too often forgotten that the condition of general arousal or 
excitement brought about by any object may not only permit new 
forms of experience but tap new drives, leading to intense activity 
in reference to the object utterly different from that prevailing 
the moment before. One may not only tease one’s friend; the 
protest and the changed set of the moment may call up old enmities 
or jealousies. 

If such an analysis is even partially correct, it adds cogency to 
the view that practically all stimuli that do not damage the or- 
ganism become true sources of drive activity, and serves us further 
to deflate the view, uncritically borrowed from certain laboratory 
studies of the lower mammals, that all drives result from visceral 
tensions. 

It may be noted here that we incline to a developmental theory 
to cover the activity and aesthetic drives, but have offered none 
to cover the visceral drives and emotions. This is solely because we 
know of no clear implication of existing biological data in the light 
of which the developmental theory is to be drawn. It is probable 
that after a few years more of research of the sort shown in the 
chart (page 1 14), all motives can be schematized in developmental 
terms. 

It is therefore quite reasonable to say that all our “instincts are 
learned” if it is understood that in this sense of the term our teeth 
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are learned, our ears are learned, our hair is learned. Not only 
viscera, but sense organs, muscles, nerve cells — indeed, all forms of 
organic equipment — appear to depend on genes and on active re- 
sponses of the fetus, and are thus both “native” and “learned.” It 
is unfortunate that such a view, apparently so well justified today 
by research, should be called an “anti-instinct view.” If so, it is in 
the same sense an “anti-learning view”j in fact it is of course 
neither, but a totally different conception. 

The conception of motivation advanced here permits at no point 
the separation of fundamental drives from the means or mecha- 
nisms which serve them. The process of motivation goes on un- 
remittingly. Most of the body tissues participate in the pattern, 
and as a result of the learning process the tissues undergo changes 
from moment to moment. The central nervous system is, to be 
sure, the chief seat of the more spectacular changes j but the 
muscles and the vital organs change individually and in their 
interrelations as a result of past activity, and the organic pattern 
of habitual response is still as fully motivated as an “unlearned” 
response. There are no mechanisms, no buttons and switches, no 
valves and cams which are biologically neutral, unless indeed the 
tossing of the hair as we move the head or the lever action of the 
muscle-bone system as we change the posture are so designated. A 
motive impels in one direction now and in another direction a 
moment later. We say that a habit has been formed; but there 
are not two things, a motive and a means, a drive and a habit 
serving the drive. The needs of the organism express themselves 
through one complex pattern or another, the term habit being a 
convenient abstraction from the fact that behavior is relatively 
simplified through the elimination of some responses, or rela- 
tively complicated through the addition of others. We do things 
through “force of habit” because a habit serves a need, perhaps at 
times merely the need for simplicity and the avoidance of the 
new and strange, but a need for all that. The distinction, then, 
between the material of this chapter and that of the next is 
merely a distinction between the social potentialities of the new- 
born and the more restricted and developed social potentialities 
of the adult, with emphasis upon the ways in .which the change 
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comes about. The learning process and the growth process act con- 
jointly in the motivated organism; and while we here abstract 
from organic change those features observed at birth or conceivable 
in terms of growth likely to occur in any cultural environment, 
we treat in the following chapter those forms of change which 
are seen to be guided in large part by specific interactions with 
the specific social world in which the organism grows. 


The Emergence of Patterns 

We have suggested that at birth the infant has a wide and dif- 
fuse array of needs and a wide and poorly organized array of 
reflex responses. At ten or twelve months of age, much of the 
chaos of infantile responses has passed, and sodal patterns are 
evident. How does this come about? 

We might first ask, in Watson’s language, what pattern reactions 
occur independently of training. Three such pattern reactions were 
reported by Watson as present in normal infants at birth. The 
“fear” pattern involved catching the breath, clutching with the 
hands, and a cry. “Rage” behavior involved a somewhat different 
cry (a “characteristic” cry), slashing movements, and holding of 
the breath. “Love” involved cooing, gurgling, and sometimes a 
cessation of crying. In the absence of other patterns, and in view 
of Watson’s evident desire to reduce the pattern behavior of man 
to a minimum, one might be tempted to allow such a list of pattern 
responses to stand unchallenged. 

The Shermans, however, have challenged the existence of even 
this much organization in behavior at birth. Graduate students, 
instructors in psychology, medical students, student nurses, and 
normal-school freshmen participated in an experiment, the pvu'- 
pose of which was to discover whether observers could agree upon 
the meaning or emotions expressed in infants’ responses to different 
stimuli. In some of the experiments the observers saw the stimuli 
— restraint of head and face, sticking with a needle, dropping sud- 
denly, and delay of feeding causing hunger — as well as the re- 
sponses. In other cases they saw the responses but not the stimuli; 
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in still others they saw motion pictures showing both stimuli and 
responses, or responses alone, or responses preceded by wrong 
stimuli. The upshot of the whole series was a complete lack of 
agreement between the judgments of the different observers re- 
garding the emotions expressed, as well as failure to guess the 
right stimuli. The only situation in which a majority of the ob- 
servers agreed with one another and named the Watsonian emotion 
was the experiment in which they saw both stimuli and responses. 
Obviously this latter proved nothing at all about the emotions but 
only how well they had learned their Watson. 

Sherman made another approach to this same problem of pat- 
terns, through a study of the crying of infants. A similar group 
of observers included graduate students in psychology, medical 
students, and student nurses who had had experience with infants. 
In each case the infant was subjected, behind a screen, to dropping, 
restraint, sticking with a needle, or hunger j after the crying had 
subsided, the observers were asked to >\T-ite the name of the emo- 
tion expressed and the reasons for the name they gave to the 
emotion. Here again there was verj' little relation between the 
observers’ judgments and the emotional characteristics usually ex- 
pected as a result of the stimulus employed. Many of the observers 
named “colic” as a cause of the crying, although colic was not so 
named by the similar group of observers who saw moving pic- 
tures of the infants’ responses. In general, the students tended to 
judge prolonged cries to be the result of hunger or colic; very 
intense cries were also frequently judged to be due to colic. 

This piece of work can hardly be considered to settle the matter 
of patterns in early infant responses; there may well be patterns 
which these observers could not detect but which could be detected 
by more accurate measurement. There may be, for instance, cer- 
tain elements common to all these responses, in addition to cer- 
tain elements found only in the separate responses to different 
stimuli, which would blur the fatterns of the latter. Gray and 
Klein have indeed shown by electrical recording that there is some 
patterning in the cries of babies. Yet the degree of chaos, or ran- 
domness, though not absolute, is certainly considerable. 

During the first thirty days of childhood, sneezing, hiccoughing. 
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yawning, and crying, smiling, turning the head' (when placed face 
down on a pillow), and raising the head for a few seconds may 
be observed, together with a variety of hand movements (spread- 
ing of fingers, clenching of fist and other degrees of closing of 
hand) and movements of legs, feet and toes. Kicking with the legs, 
slashing with the arms, and stretching begin early, and turning over 
from face to back has been observed at seven days. 

In addition to these fairly simple responses, there is a consid- 
erable range of combinations of response involving varying degrees 
of organization. Rather vague and general are the facial expres- 
sions of the first ten da}s, with rapid shifts of pursing of lips, 
retracting of lips, contracting of eyebrow's, raising of brow, wrinkling 
of nose, opening and closing of ejes, etc. These expressions come 
and go in response to internal stimuli w'ith as yet unascertained 
significance. Not much more definite are the grosser combinations 
of movements, crying, kicking, slashing with arms, that are stimu- 
lated by discomfort or pain or restraint; throwing out of arms 
when support is removed suddenly; or the “jump” (violent gen- 
eral contraction) that is sometimes accompanied by crying when 
the infant is startled by a loud sound, sudden change of tempera- 
ture, bright light, or sudden movement, e.g., such as is sometimes 
caused by a sharp cough of the person holding him. This startle 
reaction may include throwing back the head, rearing up the 
body, extending legs, spreading fingers (throwing out arms, fingers 
spread), opening the eyes, or a curling up of the body, wrinkling 
of forehead, drawing up of legs, balling the fist and shutting the 
eyes tight. Milder stimuli may bring just a wide opening of the 
eyes, opening of the mouth and lifting of the eyebrows. 

The degree of incoordination present in responses of this sort 
is suggested by a study of newborn infants by Pratt, Nelson, and 
Sun. The experimenter exerted “a gentle pressure on the infant’s 
nose, by holding it between the thumb and index finger In such a 
way as to close off the nostrils.” The time ranged from 4.5 to 15 
seconds, but if the infant cried out the stimulation was discontinued. 
The -following specific movements were recorded by the experi- 
menter during the holding of the nose (one of Watson’s stimuli 
for rage)?:'”' 
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head rolling; 4 iead drawn back; head drawn forward; 
mouth opened; mouth closed; pursing lips; smacking lips; 
licking lips; expelled water; tongue protruded; mouth 
breathing; 

wry face; frown or wrinkling face; grimace; reddening of face; 
body: rolling, squirming, stretching, rapid breathing, general 
activity, jerk, shudder, gasp or quick intake, organic dis- 
turbance, back arched, wriggling, struggling; 
eyes open, eyes closed, tightening lids, blinking; 
crying, coughing, sneezing, yawning, regurgitating, vocalizing, 
choking sounds, hiccoughing, swallowing, throat sounds, 
whimpering, sucking; 

hands to nose; striking experimenter’s hands; 
extension, flexion, slashing, kicking, rubbing, fanning, trem- 
bling, jerking, raising; crossing and other general move- 
ments of the extremities. 

Various combinations of these movements appeared in different 
babies, and no combination appeared in more than thirty per cent 
of the cases. In only three per cent of the cases did the infants 
make definite defense movementSy e.g., touching the experimenter’s 
hand. In this experiment, as in others, the behavior of the infants 
was not at all specific and precise, but generalized and diffuse. 

A similar experiment consisted in pressing the arms of the 
infant firmly against the body and holding them there against 
whatever effort the infant could exert. This experiment was per- 
formed on 66 infants, a total of 358 repetitions. To 58 per cent 
of these stimulations the infants remained passive, that is, the arms 
merely remained in the position in which the experimenter placed 
them. In 26 per cent, a brief period of activity gave place to 
inactivity; in 13 per cent the arms immediately flexed again or 
there were other signs of activity; in 3 per cent a brief period of 
quiet was followed by activity. The results of these experiments 
substantiate the inference from the work of the Shermans that no 
definite defense, fear, or rage responses could be discerned in very 
young infants. 

In this situation it naturally occurs to the psychologist to assume 
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that those patterns which are, after all, recognized with fair ease 
in most adults are simply built wp in experience, or, if one prefers, 
are conditioned. The assumption is then that adults do manifest 
fear, rage, love, and perhaps other pattern responses because they 
have learned to combine elementary responses into these patterns. 
Certainly rage and fear are not commonly supposed to be hard 
to differentiate at the adult level or even at the five-year level. 
It niight be contended that just as we stereotype our language be-' 
havior, so we construct social stereotypes out of our primitive 
slashing, writhing or even blushing — stereotypes which become 
characteristic adult expressions of fear, rage, and the like. 

Yet this interpretation is as arbitrary and presents many dif- 
ficulties. In order to get perspective upon such a view, it would be 
well to turn to the individual’s life history as the embryologist 
views it. The problem of determining the primary action patterns 
can no longer be considered soluble by studies of behavior present 
at birth. Even if study of the newborn were far more extensive than 
it now is, it would still be important to remember that birth does not 
fundamentally alter that process of individual growth which has 
been going on in the embryo, and that for at least many months 
after birth action patterns continue to emerge which are dependent 
upon the time since conception and not upon the time since birth. 
Premature and postmature children show in general the charac- 
teristics which are to be expected from their actual developmental 
age. 

We must therefore consider the data on the orderly develop- 
ment of specific response patterns out of the “primeval state,” a 
developmental process now usually referred to as maturation. As 
before, we shall at first keep the account on the descriptive level, 
declining for the moment to discuss the degree to which this 
development “depends on the environment.” 

The fact of general maturation of the nervous system — ^the capac- 
ity of the nervous system, even aside from learning, to accomplish 
more complicated acts at later stages in its growth than at earlier 
stages — is apparent enough. The problem of specific maturation, 
however, that is, the development within the nervous system of 
specific connections from sense organ to effector, has oAly recently 
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yielded direct evidence. We may approach the problem b\' first 
considering Carmichael’s experiment with the swimming move- 
ments of salamanders and tadpoles. Prior to their normal swim- 
ming period, Carmichael placed some of his animals in a chloretone 
solution which drugged them suflhciently to keep them quiet. The 
others, the controls, began to swim at the normal time. The 
drugged animals were transferred to fresh water and w'ithin a half 
hour were swimming as well as the rest. During this half hour, 
the drug effect must, of course, have been wearing off while learn- 
ing was perhaps going onj but to make sure how much of the 
effect was due to learning, a further experiment was performed 
in which the time required to eliminate the drug effect was directly 
studied. Beyond serious doubt the experimental animals w'ere ready 
to swim as soon as removed from the inhibiting effect of the drug, 
and learning plaj'ed a negligible part in the period intervening 
between perfect immobility and perfectly typical swimming. 

But we need direct evidence about specific maturation in mam- 
mals. The problem has been subjected to experimental analysis in 
the case of the guinea pig, by removing the embryos from the 
uterus at various levels of maturity. Different reflexes w'ere found 
to be absent until a given day. Animals delivered at an age beyond 
this possessed the reflexes whereas those delivered earlier lacked 
them. 

The fact that different reflexes and different combinations of 
reflexes appear at different age levels has often been noted and 
described. The most elaborate work on this problem is perhaps 
that done by Tilney and his associates — a group of investigations 
which have now continued for over a decade. The work is part 
of an attack upon the whole problem of functional development 
in the central nervous system, in which, for example, doves, rats, 
guinea pigs, and kittens have been studied, and in which human 
infants are now being studied from the phylogenetic point of view. 
Some highly specific reflex capacities — such as the ability of the 
kitten to raise itself on its hind legs — appear at an interval re- 
markably uniform for practically all members of the species. 

The explanation seems clear from CoghilPs embryological 
studies of vertebrates in relation to the development of their be- 
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havior. His work has shown more and more clearly that in the early 
stages the nervous sjstem is capable only of mass reactions, most 
stimuli bringing about diffuse responses of the whole organism. 
Development takes the form of differentiation within this total 
mass, so that, one after another, specific responses appear. The 
process of growth, in other words, is not a process of synthesis; it 
is primarily a process of division or individuation within the total 
mass. This does not, of course, occur all at once. Specific reflexes 
become functionally possible in their due time as the various parts 
of the nervous s\-stem become functionally mature. 

The problem now arises whether all this is true of human beings 
as it is of the various animals which have been studied. Research 
quite fundamental for our purpose is Minkowski’s study of human 
fetuses and embryos removed by Caesarian section because of the 
mother’s condition. These were kept alive as many hours as pos- 
sible, and their reflex behar'ior studied. This seems to conform to 
the outline described above by Coghill. Just as Coghill found that 
the development of his amphibian subjects proceeded not from 
specific reflexes to higher and higher patterns or organizations, but 
rather from diffuse mass reactions to more and more limited dif- 
ferentiated responses, so iVIinkowski’s data suggest that the human 
embryo’s development is in the direction from general to specific, 
from diffuse to localized response. The earliest fetal reactions are 
diffuse slow swaying movements of head and limbs. It is only with 
the increasing mass of the nervous system that specific pathways 
permitting definite localized responses become apparent. By the 
time of birth a large number of specific reflexes can be elicited. 

Another recent bit of evidence on maturation is Shirley’s report 
on the weekly and biweekly examination of twenty-five babies from 
birth to two years. A definite motor sequence appears; the infant’s 
control of his body proceeds from the head downward and from 
the shoulders out to the finger tips. The uniformity of this order 
of development in muscular control seems to her more likely to 
be an expression of maturation than of the universality of a given 
form of progression through learning. ' 

But it is essential to note that this unfolding of specific pat- 
terns occurs in an all-important environment, without which the 
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SOME STUDIES OF 

AUTHOR 

DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Carmichael, 

L. (1934) 

Development of 
behavior in rela- 
tion to stimula- 
tion of specific 
receptor areas. 

60 guinea-pig 
litters providing 
178 fetuses of 
known copula- 
tion age. 

Fetuses shelled out into salt so- 
lution, maintaining circulation. 
Observations and motion pic- 
tures. Systematically stimu- 
lated at 104 points by cuta- 


neous and other stimulation. 


Carmichael, 
L. (1928) 


Development of 
behavior of am- 
phibian embryos 
with varying de- 
grees of stimu- 
lation. 


Three groups of Experimental group in sound- 
developing Ambly- and light-proof room. Another 
stoma eggs. group in laboratory; third in 

noisy, vibrating shop. 


Carmichael, 
L. (1927) 


Development of 
behavior in im- 
mobilized am- 
phibian embryos. 

sponse, experimental group put 
in tap water, and stimulated 
until moving. After 36 hours, 
placed in chloretone again for 
24 hours, and put in tap water 
again. Same procedure with 
some controls who had swum 
several days. 


A number of 
Amblystoma 
embryos, removed 
from protective 
“jelly.” 


Experimental group placed in 
solution of 4 parts chloretone 
to 10,000 parts water; control 
group in tap water. After con- 
trol group began to show re- 


Carmichael, Specific matura- Salamanders and Prior to normal swimming pe- 

L. (1926) tion; swimming tadpoles. riod, some animals were put in 

movements. chloretone solution, drugging 
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FINDINGS 

At first “transitory” behavior phenomena 
found: neck or trunk bending, and occa- 
sionally weak foreleg flexion; "C” move- 
ments in some fetuses. First sensitive re- 
gion, concha of car. First “pattern” in- 
volved relationship between neck flexion 
and forelimb movement. From beginning, 
many “receptor areas” produce “a special 
‘pattern of behavior.’” Behavior pattern 
of each area undergoes changes; movements 
become stronger, more “adaptive”; new 
movement patterns (fine) may be incor- 
porated in the gross pattern; next, the 
movements become less complete; later, 
the remaining portions sharply localized. 
Distinct patterns merge, forming new, larger 
patterns. Light, sound, temperature, pain, 
rotation, pressure and proprioceptive stim- 
uli all release responses in fetus. 


No differences in rate of development of 
latter groups. When they were freely swim- 
ming, experimental room unsealed; experi- 
mental group showed swift, darting swim- 
ming movements. 


RESULTS 

“A number of new facts ... do not con- 
firm any of the allegedly universal theo- 
ries . . . such as those summarized by 
the concepts of ‘individuation’ or ‘inte- 
gration.’ The specificity of the develop- 
mental sequences observed in this study 
indeed suggests that much farther . . . 
work must be done ... in many fetal' 
mammals before the formulation of any 
such general theory. ...” 


“. . . Immediate external stimulation is 
not necessary for the development of 
those neuromuscular mechanisms which 
subtend behavior in the types studied.” 
“It is difficult to see how the facts . . . 
can be explained except on the assump- 
tion that heredity and environment are 
inUrdependently involved. ...” 


Time for first response in experimental 
group after removal to water, 2-7 min.; 
time for first response the second time, 3-8 
min. Control animals’ recovery time, 7-1 1 
min. 


“The time required for release is not a 
period of learning.” “. . . seems to point 
to the fact that this mechanism had been 
developed by a certain process of a stim- 
ulus-response nature within the organism 
itself.” 


In a half hour, experimental animals were During this half hour, drug effect must 
swimming as well as the rest. have been wearing off while learning was 

(perh.ips) going on. 
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date topic subjects methods 


them into inactivity. Controls 
kept in fresh water. Later 
drugged animals transferred to 
fresh water. 


Child, C. M. Discussion of 
{1915) Kingsbury's re- 

jection of gradi- 
ent conception as 
explanation of 
cephalo-caudal 
difTerential 
growth. 


Annelid work 
cited. Annelid 
development con- 
sidered similar to 
the vertebrate as 
regards gradient 
relations. 


Cites evidence for view that 
gradients are physiological basis 
of polarity and symmetry; due 
to varying rates of metabolism 
which arise through difFeren- 
tial action of environment upon 
potentialities of organism. 


Coghill, 

G. E. (1924) 


Essential mech- 
anism which de- 
termines Ambly- 
stoma behavior 
pattern up to and 
including loco, 
motion. 


A single Ambly. 
stoma at each of 
4 stages of devel- 
opment. 


Sectioning and careful count- 
ing of cells at different stages. 


Coghill, Behavior pattern 

G. £. (1939) of Ambly stoma in 

relation to func- 
tional nervous 
mechanisms. 


Amblystoma 

embryos. 


Embryos removed from mem- 
branes and kept under con- 
tinuous observation from first 
muscular contraction to per- 
fection of behavior pattern. 


Coghill, Development of Amblystoma, A correlation of structure and 

G. E. (1930) behavior in function in development of 

Amblystoma. Amblystoma. 
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FINDINGS 


KESULIS 


Domination of primary active (head) re- 
gion, caudal progression of dominance over 
secondary regions. 


Physiological gradients significant in ini- 
tiating orderly series of developmental 
events in definite directions. Gradients of 
early stages may undergo complication, 
alteration, even obliteration in later 
stages. 


Pronounced localization of centers both of 
proliferation and differentiation; where one 
retarded, other accelerated " Periods of de- 
velopment that are characterized by new 
accomplishments in behavior are character- 
ized by marked acceleration of differentia- 
tion in the cerebrum ” 


Behavior pattern develops in regular 
sequential order. Cites Harnson (1904) on 
narcotized tadpoles, chloretone; Develop- 
ment possible without junction. "But (nor- 
mally) nerve cells grow while they func- 
tion.” 


Locomotion develops from ccph.ilo-caudal, 
simple “C” flexure, through “S" reaction 
caused by reversal of flexure before com- 
pletely executed, to "S ' reactions in senes 
sufficient to effect locomotion, this order 
paralleled by order of development of nerv- 
ous s> stem and Its parts Earliest limb (and 
gill) movements integrited with trunk ac- 
tion, acquiring apparent independence of 
action in local reflexes bs a gradual reduc- 
tion in m.ignitude of domin iting trunk 
movement. Anatomicalli, this is result of 
precocious invasion of limb-forming tissues 
by branches of nerve cells that are already 
integrating the trunk. 


“ Physiological processes follow the 
order of their embryological development 
m the functions of aquatic and terrestrial 
locomotion and feeding" “Behavior de- 
velops from the beginning through the 
progressive expansion of a perfectly in- 
tegrated total pattern and the individua- 
tion within It of partial patterns which 
acquire various degrees of discreteness.” 


Cephalo-caudal development of contraction 
accompanied b\ ccphalo-caud il develop- 
ment of motor iiLurones Appendagts move 
first only as trunk mo\ es, I iter, as part of a 
fiostural pattern; still later, acquire pat- 
terns of their own, reflex in nature. 


Partial patterns arise by individuation 
within larger pattern. A total pattern of 
inhibition dominates whole animal in be- 
ginning, where is in later phases of de- 
velopment It gives place to local excita- 
tion and permits the appearance of local 
reactions. 
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METHODS 

Coghill, 

G. E. (1931) 

Corollaries of 
anatomical and 
physiological 
study. 

Amblystomae. 

Observation of behavior from 
earliest movement to swim- 
ming. 


Coronios, 

Development of 

Embryos and 

Decerebrate cat in physiolog- 

J- D. 1,1933) 

behavior in feral 

fetuses of 33 preg- 

ical salt bath, one fetus at a 


cat. 

nant cats, of 31 

time shelled out, avoiding ten- 



to 58 gestation 

sion on umbilical cord. Obser- 



days. 

vation and motion pictures. 


“Spontaneous" activity and 
that from brushing and other 
stimulation noted. 


Kuo, Z. Y. 

(1932) 

(a) 


Structural and Several thousand Observation while eggs in incu- 

environmental chick embryos. bator; outer shell removed; in- 
factors in em- ner membrane rendered trans- 

bryonic behavior. parent by melted vaseline. 
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FINDINGS RESULTS 

Found excitation of overt behavior by Interpreted to mean efferent nerves stim- 
efferent nerves possible before stimulation ulated by metabolic products Such be- 
by afferent nerves havior spontaneous in that it expresses 

dynamics of organism as a whole. Mech- 
anism of the total pattern essential com- 
ponent of performance of the part, 1 e , 
reflex Discovery of structural basis of 
“spontaneity, autonomy, or initiative as 
a factor m behavior" renders any purely 
environmental theory of motivation 
“grossly inadequate ” 


In order of development first movement to 
stimulation retraction of forelegs when 
head, shoulder or paw stimulated. First 
spontaneous movement at same time, slight 
bending of head, active foreleg flexion and 
extension, unilateral tnink-bending and 
some “ serpentine ” twisting, bil iteral trunk- 
bending, umluenl rump-bending, passive 
movement ot hind legs, later, rapid, pro- 
gressive, continuous deaelopment from sim- 
ple to complex behavior In early stages 
diffuse, variable, we.ik, relativcU uncoordi- 
nated, later, more vigorous, regul ir,individ- 
ualtzed, better coordin ited Qualitative 
changes not sudden Ceph ilf c ludal devel- 
opment of .ictiv it' and scnsituit) observed. 
“Individuation ’ within limb Reflexo- 
genous zones contract 

Increase in size of head changes head-lifting 
into side-turning, increase in size of embryo 
changes bending, extension and lateral 
tuistingof trunk into jerking ind wriggling. 
Modes of movements of anterior and poste- 
rior limbs partly determined by their length. 
Gintraction of amnion and movement of 
yolk sac stimulate movements of embryo. 
Mode of leg and other body-part move- 
ments determined by positional relation 
with >olk sac Movements of toes, contrac- 
tion of he irt, positions of he id, neck and 
legs, and extra-embryonic membranes all 
play pirt in determining embryonic be- 
havior 


“Primitive ” reactions of breathing, right- 
ing, locomotion and feeding interpreted 
as products of “ a long and continuously 
progressive course of prenatal develop- 
ment.” 


Structural and environmental changes al- 
ways accompanied by behavioral changes 
in embryonic chick. 
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SOME STUDIES OF 


AUTHOR 




DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Kuo, Z. Y. 

Influence of em- 

Chick embryos. 

See preceding abstract. 

(1932) 

bryonic move- 



(b) 

ments upon avian 
behavior after 
hatching. 




Kuo, Z. Y. 

Behavior of avian 

Embryonic chicks 

Chicks removed from eggs and 

(1932) 

embryos. 

in all stages of 

put in warm physiological salt 

(c) 


development. 

solution. 


Kuo, Z. Y., Gastric move- Records kept for Removal from shell. Kymo. 

and Shen, ments of chick 36 embryos. graphic recording of stomach 

T. C. (1936) embryo. movements. 


Langworthy, Relation between 
O. R. (1929) reflex activity and 
myelinization in 
fetal and young 
cats. 


6 fetuses near 
term; kittens of 
varying ages. 


Fetuses decerebrated and ob- 
served. Fetal and young or- 
ganisms’ behavior correlated 
with structural studies of the 
nervous system. 


Minkowski, Development of Human fetuses Observation of reflex behavior 

M. (1921) the human and embryos re- in bath of physiological salt 

embryo. moved by Cae- solution, 

sarian section be- 
cause of mother’s 
condition. 
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FItfDINGS RESULTS 

PracticilU c\tn ph^ siologn..il organ in Concepts of instinct and habit must be 
functional condition btlore Infching, tunc- abandoned. ‘‘The development ot be- 
tions before re idles adult form, estiblish- bailor is an absoluteh gradual and con- 
ment of such lunctions continuous, gradual tmuous proecss,” to be understood in 
Feeding reactions ha\e long historj of de- terms ot its underlaing ph>siolog}' and 
velopment in egg entiie developmental history. 

Local reflexes irise because of interference No such thing as simple reflex; behavior 
by jolls with mosements of head and trunk begins as total pattern; reflexes come as 
(clapping ot bill, slight wing movements result of 1 iter differentiation. Funda- 
writhout trunk participation, etc 1 Inten- mental problem is nature of integration 
sity of stimulation determines whether or- ot basic embrsonic movements into tem- 
ganism will respond with total or pirti.il poral behavior. Criticizes CoghiH’s ana- 

pattern The farther awav from the stimu tomicil explanation of svnchronism of 

lated area the part is which is involved m movements, 
the response, the weaker will be its response 
Origin of alternate movements of the legs 
under pressure of volk sac or ventral sur- 
face of embryo, alternating extension and 
flexion of two legs graduallj acquired. 

“Unable to get records ot gastric contrac- “Behavior as well as physiological func- 
tion earlier than 15 davs of incubation . . tions have their origin in early embryonic 
highly possible that [it] ma) begin either life, [their] development . . is gradual 

than eighth or ninth day of incubation " and continuous " Notion that function is 

a sign of mituration of structure "must 
be abandoned in face of these facts " 

“'Bilateral movements of the extremities “No discussion of the theory that nerve 
begin to coordinate when the ventral com- tracts become medullated at the time 
missural fibers of the cord receive their when the) first function will be ventured ” 
myelin sheath 1 he anim ils turn the body until results of study on other animals 
at a time when m)elinated vestibul ir fibers have been reported, 
reach the spinal cord Other similar ex- 
amples. The decerebrate fetus shows be- 
havior characteristic of late cat fetus. Mye- 
lination proceeds caudally. 

Data showed earliest fetal reactions are Suggests human embryo’s development 
diffuse slow swaying movements of head is in direction of general to specific, dif- 
and limbs Only with increasing mass of fuse to localized response, 
nervous system specific pathways permit 
definite loc.dized responses. 
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AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Orr,T). W., 
and Windle, 

W. F. (1934) 

Somatic move- 
ments in chick 
embryos. 

Chick embryos 
at about 4-9 
days of incuba- 
tion. 

Tried Kuo’s v.iscline-mem- 
brane method without suc- 
cess; most observations made 
immediately after opening shell, 
removing inner membrane. 
Noted spontaneous movements 
and “reflexes” following tap- 
ping or gently “flipping” parts 
of embryo with blunt needle. 
Also mild faradic current. 

Tilney, F., 
and Casa- 
major, L. 

(1924) 

Ontogeny of dif- 
ferent activities. 

Kittens; over 50 
litters. 

Observation of behavior and 
neural examination. 

White. 

G.M. 

(i9«S) 

Life activities of 
brook trout, from 
hatching to ab- 
sorption of yolk 
sac. 

500 trout 
embryos. 

Embryos of 4 different stages 
observed at same time. Kept 
in running water. Experiments 
done in dark room. 

Windle, 

W. F.; Fish, 
M. W., and 
O’Donnell, 

J. E. (1934) 

Relation between 
time of appear- 
ance of reflexes 
and advent of 
myelination of 
central nervous 
pathways for 
reflexes. 

Fetal cats. 

Morphological observations; 
sectioning and staining of nerv- 
ous system. 


Windle, 

Fetal rat be- 

81 rat embryos. 

Stimulation of various cutane- 

W. F.; 

havior. 

16 and 17 days 

ous areas, flipping fordeg. 

Minear, 


old. 

stimulation of snout with fa- 

W. L.; 



radic shocks or mechanical 

Austin, 



agents. 

M. F., and 




Orr, D. W. 




(ms) 
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nNDINGS 

RESULTS 

First R to external stimuhtion a local re- 
flex Spontaneous activit\ (trunk flexions) 
observed on 4th da^ Considerable sponta- 
neous activiti ippears before local reflexes 
can be elicited (results correlated with 
Kuo’s) 

Local reflex appears not to develop from 
a generalized or total behavior pattern, 
but rather to arise concomitantly Spon- 
taneous movement develops as integrated 
total pattern cephalo-caudad But gen- 
eral motilitv pattern does not necessanly 
recapitul ite developmental pattern. 

Reports highly specific reflex cap tcities ap- 
pear at intervals quite uniform for all mem- 
bers of the species Post-mortem examina- 
tion of nervous s) stems shows that certain 
tracts have become functionalK ripe at 
time new form of behavior appeared 

Evidence irreconcilable with notion that 
maturation is general neuromuscular 
growth Specificity view upheld on basis 
of neural correlates 

Observed gradual improvement in coordi- 
nation of swimming movements Trout re- 
acts to touch and mechanical jars immedi- 
ately after hatching, head being least sensi- 
tive 

Before >olk sac is absorbed, reactions of 
trout are protective, afterward they are 
exploratory and ag^esstoe. 

Some instances of relation between sequence 
of maelination of fiber tricts and order of 
appearance of their axons No generaliza- 
tion possible High degree of reflex activity 
possible prior to mj elinization of tracts 
concerned 

Myelinization not a prerequisite to neu- 
ral functioning, although it may improve 
conduction. 

First response is to stimulation in region of 
shoulder With development, excitabihty 
spreads rostrad and caudad, distad and 
ventrad from this region Reflex response 
to flipping foreleg occurs early, unrelated 
to trunk movements Decrease in intensity 
of stimulus needed (and area of stimulation 
required) as age increases 

Rise of somatic behavior patterns in 
rat (as in cat) becomes functional in 
progressively expanding pattern Gradual 
acquisition of excitability caudad, ros- 
trad, distad from locus of first appear- 
ance Process not of individuation, but of 
expansion Do not believe coordinating 
mechanism in central nervous system 
necessary for sequentially integrated 
movements to take place. 
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SOME STUDIES OF 


AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHOD 

Blanton, Infant behavior. "Large number" Observation of variety of re- 
G. of infants in sponses classified as "bucco- 

(1917) Johns Hopkins pharyngeal,” “ocular," “arm 

HospitaL and hand,” “general re- 

sponses,” “ responses to dermal 
stimuli,” etc. 


Bryan, E. S. Variation in re- 66 infants in Light flashed in eyes; bells and 

(1930) sponses of new- main group, up whistles sounded; mother’s 

born infants. to lo days old. milk, cow’s milk, lactic acid 

Some Mexican preparations given; Babinski 

and Negro chiL reflex elicited; crying and gen- 

dren. eral muscular activity ob- 

served. 


Castner, Development of “Ten reactors ao Pellet, 7 mm. in diameter, 

B. M. fine prehension weeks of age, 9 presented under standard con- 

(1932) in human infant. at 28 weeks, and ditions on table top before 

lo each at 32, infant. Analysis made from 

36, 44, and 52 motion pictures, in terms of rt~ 

weeks, selected garJ to stimulus object, ap- 

from average proach to it, and closure of 

families, of Teu- hand, 
tonic or Celtic 
racial stock. ...” 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 

L.irge repertory of behavior responses seen, . . The reflex and instinctive equip- 
mcluding, during first 20 min , sneering, ment of the child at birth is more com- 

yawnmg, tears, sucking, fixating light, plex and advanced than has hitherto been 

thumb m mouth, jumping at loud sounds, thought.” Possibility of relation between 
grasping, crying (with corners of mouth early sucking ability of child and parental 
turned down, and with box-shaped mouth), intelligence, 
pursuit movements of eyes, head turning, 
turning over, erection of penis, and “the 
crv of so-called anger ” 

Eyelid and ejeball movements among earh- Many activities seem purposeful rather 
est Reaction to flash of light usually noted than random, 
in first 5 days, occasionallv fixation noted. 

Some newborn infiints fail to respond to 
sound in first week, most f iil in first 2 days; 
many respond jrd-yth dai Lactic acid at 
first produces contortions of “dislike” and 
dislodgment of nipple Majontx of white 
infants show Babinski in first 10 days, in 
colored children generally appeirs after 
that time; apparently stimuli other than 
foot-stroking can arouse it Crying shows 
wide vitiation in pitch, intensity, continu- 
ity, learning early appears in use of 
crying Considerable muscular .activity; 
strength increases with age, head-lifting 
and creeping seen in some '•ases. 

Regard pi "sented 3 “types” transient at “The behavior growth of the infant, as 

ao.weeks, brief regard characteristic above represented by his ability to carry out 

20 weeks, prolonged regard at higher age the movements involved in prehension, 

levels Number of regards also increases reveals certain relatively well-defined de- 

with age 20-32 weeks these types show tn- velopment patterns in passing through 

modal distribution Approach increases from the levels studied." 

30% accuracy at 20 weeks to almost 100% 
at 32 weeks; shows increased directness, 
less vertical height, etc., with increased 
efliciency. Closure “marked by increasing 
dominance and differentiation of the radial 
digits. Four mam types ...” whole-hand 
closure, palmar prehension, scissors closure, 
pincer type By 52 weeks adult, pincer type 
prevails Difficulty in holding pellet shown 
below 52 weeks. 
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AUTHOR 
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TOPIC 
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METHOD 

Delman, L 

(1935) 

Tactual stimula,- 
tion and response 
order in newborn 
infant. 

3 Negro infants, 

I male, 2 female 
at Univ. of Vir- 
ginia Hospital; 
studied, respec- 
tively, 4th-iith, 
and-i2th, days 
of life. 

472 responses pliotographed 
(moving pictures); elicited by 
finger flips on sole of foot and 
palm of hand on both sides of 
body. Experimentation twice a 
day. Time sequences analyzed. 

Dennis, W. 

(1935) 

Effect of re- 
stricted practice 
upon motor func- 
tions of human 
infants. 

Two children 
(twins) up to end 
of 14th mo. 

Reared under activity restric- 
tions: keeping them on their 
backs, not permitting them to 
sit or stand. 

Dennis, W, 

(1936) 

Infant develop, 
ment under min- 
imum social 
stimulation. 

2 infants, ob- 
served up to 13 
mos. of age. 

Reared up to 13 mos. in semi- 
isolation, with “minimum of 
handling, of rewal'd, and of 
punishment. . . . [Each left] 
... to its own devices.’’ Com- 
pared with findings in 50 baby 
biographies, iw.'. .ced to graphic 
form. 

Dockeray, 

F. C., and 
Rice, C. 
(1934) 

Infant’s response 
to pain stimuli. 

40 white infants, 
22 boys, 18 girls, 

4 hrs. to 5 days 
old. Socio-eco- 
nomic level be- 
low average. 

WL infant “asleep’’ in ex- 
perimetital cabinet, stimulated 
by fine needle in areas .on 
cheek, outer surface of fore- 
arm, palm, outer surface of 
leg between knee and ankle, 
and bottom of first toe, in 
random order, approximately 
equal number of times on right 
and left. Responses filmed and 
recorded by two observers. 

Gesell, A. 
(i9a») 

Training vs. mat- 
uration. 

Premature and 
postmature in- 
fants (about 240 
and 320 days 
after last men- 
strual period). 

Examination and comparison 
with normal infants (280 days 
at birth). 
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FINDIVGS 

GEKBRAL REMARKS 

From 46%-77% of response of each infant 
involved four limbs “In general the initial 
response [to each stimulus] occurs in the 
stimulated limb in about one-third of the 
cases, in the homolateral limb in about one- 
sixth, and the contralateral and diagonal 
limbs in about one-fourth of the cases each. 
More first responses occur in the legs than 
in the arms ” Half ot second responses are 
contralateral. Locus of third and fourth re- 
sponses generally at opposite end of body. 

"... The responses of the neonate to 
intense stimuli are generalized. . . .” 
"... The responses do not occur in a 
chance fashion.” 

Visually directed reachine and grasping, 
sitting alone; standing with help retarded 
in both Ss bevond upper limits of estab- 
lished norms Each response leiddy estab- 
lished when practice offered. 

Retardation results from exercise restric- 
tions Factors such as general muscular 
weakness controlled. 

Infants "happy, he.ilthv, and active ” De- 
veloped all “typical responses of th“ first 
year” at usual time, e g , plaj mg with toes, 
vocal greeting, laughter, timmitj, manual 
play, etc 

“Other considerations [not given] lead to 
the conclusion that these new activities 
do not occur instinctively, but develop 
through the child’s own activity with 
only the very minimum of stimulation 
from adults ” 

A general tendency for mass action rather 
than specificity of response was shown, lit- 
tle specific connection to limb stimulated. 
Adaptive and coordinated withdrawal of 
the stimulated limb did not increase m fre- 
quency or efficiency with age. Legs more 
vigorous and active in withdrawal than 
arms; arms more so than head. 

This evidence contradictory to the an- 
terior-posterior hypothesis of develop- 
ment noted (see Col. 5). Mass activity so 
great as to eliminate likelihood of adap> 
tive, coordinated withdrawal. 

Premature and postmature children have in 
general characteristics expected from actual 
developmental age. 

Such results strengthen suggestion that 
“inherent matur ition il f ictors determine 
mpo of development ” 
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METHOD 

Gesell, A. 
(1929) 

Developmental 
correspondence 
in twins. 

Identical twins, 
28-48 weeks. 

Placed in similar situations si- 
multaneously, at various ages, 
e.g.: pellet test, cube test, sit- 
ting, responses to 3-hole test 
performance box, etc. 

Gilmer, 

B. V.H., 

Patterns of spon- 
taneous response 
in neonates. 

4 babies from ist 
to 10th day in 
main study; 16 
babies under 10 
days old in sec- 
ond part. 

Babies photographed at 16 ex- 
posures/sec. Constituent ele- 
ments of each response reliably 
determined. 16 babies later ob- 
served without photography to 
check results. 

Irwin, 0 . C. 
(1930) 

Acdvities of hu- 
man infant dur- 
ing first 10 days 
of life. 

4 infants ob- 
served from birth 
to loth day. 

Continual observation over to- 
day period. Activities observed 
held to be due to internal 
stimuli because of considerable 
constancy of surroundings in 
experimental cabinet. Activity 
recorded in terms of predeter- 
mined classifications; amount 
and nature noted. 

Jensen, K. 

(193a) 

EflFect on suck- 
ing response of 
various taste and 
temperature 
stimuli. 

17 infants; 9 
male, 8 female; 

8 white, 9 Negro; 
about I week old. 

Reliable tracings of sucking re- 
sponse secured. Infant given 
formula under controlled con- 
ditions. Stimuli included water, 
glucose, milk, various salt so- 


lutions, various milk tempera- 
tures, pinching toe, pulling 
hair, sudden dropping. Moro 
reflex determined; other rec- 
ords. 
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FINDINGS 


GENEKAL REMARKS 


“ . . . Correspondences in behavior patterns 
m these twins . uncountable ” "Almost 
uncannv "similarity in postural attitude, etc. 


“The complexity and nature of . pat- 
terns suggest the determining rdle of 
maturation.” 


Spontaneous responses studied were crying, 
stretching, sneezing, mouthing, yawning, 
opening mouth, chewing, sucking, smiling. 
These constituted distinct, org inized classes 
of response Dat i show “each response has 
a characteristic combin ition of essential ele- 
ments and ntarl tverv response has some 
element peculiar to it ” Some elements es- 
sential, some incompatible, some unessen- 
tial, some peculiar to the specific reaction. 


Some movements never occur together, al- 
though anatomically possible This con- 
firms Dennis “Mass activity is not the 
only total bodily response of infants.” 


Two distinct categories of behavior seen 
“specific movements, and mass action” 
Specific = movement ot segment of organ- 
ism, m iss action = movements involving 
whole organism. Behavior speeds up when 
alimentary feeding well established Ante- 
rior segments increase dominance over pos- 
terior ones \ ocal sounds are components of 
mass activitv F arliest social behavior arises 
from mass activ itv 

Temperature differential responses to 55“ 
and 1 5° C secured on 2nd dav (8 Ss). Sab. 
differential reaction to solution on 2nd 
day (5 Ss) 13 of 15 succeeded .n differenti- 
ating 9^ solution, II, the 4 >^o solution, 
6, the 3% solution, etc Pinching large toe 
or pulling hair of partially sated infants in- 
vanably produced sucking Swallowing de- 
termined by amount of food in mouth; 
ceases when food gone Hungrv, crying baby 
shows disorganized feeding reaction; satiety 
shown by rest periods, decreased sucking, 
disorganization of sucking. Discnmination 
shown bv vigorous avoid ince, etc ; no dif- 
ferential reaction to acid, glucose Move- 
ment of head toward finger stimulation on 
cheek increases with age. 


Alimentary tract stimuli probably re- 
sponsible for activity seen "... reflexes 
mav be later specializations or mdi- 
vidualizations of mass activity ” “Mass 
activitv , probably, is the consequence of 
the neurological immaturity of the new- 
born infant.” 


“ . Stimulation of almost any group of 
receptors bv almost any kind of stimulus 
will lead to a response in almost any part 
of the organism which is set to respond ” 
at that time. 
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Jones, M. C. 
(1926) 

Development of 
behavior pat- 
terns in young 
children. 

365 infants in 

Baby Welfare 
Stations in N. Y. 
Variety of stocks 
represented. 10 
days to over 300 
days old. 

Systematic observations made 
on smiling, eye coordination, 
blinking, thumb opposition, 
reaching, sitting. 

McGraw, 

M. B. 

(1932) 

Development of 
coordinated pos- 
tures in the 
infant. 

Unknown. 

Observation in a developmen- 
tal series particularly of the 
partunate and neonate. 

McGraw, 

M.B. 

(193s) 

Twin develop- 
ment. 

I pair twins; not 
confidently 
known to be 
identical; and 68 
other children 
from birth to 3X 
years. 

Johnny (least advanced) sub- 
jected to systematic exercise in 
many specific activities; Jim- 
my’s activities deliberately re- 
stricted. 7 hrs. per day in clinic, 
5 days a week; rest of time at 
home. 

Pratt, K. C. 
(1934) 

(a) 

Plantar response 
development; 
physiological 
stage as affecting 
sensitivity and 
degree of local- 
ized or general- 
ized response. 

Infants, 1-31 
days old; 

N=ss. 

Stimulation during “dry and 
asleep” vs. “wet” or “awake” 
condition, of plantar and asso- 
ciated cutaneous areas. 

Pratt, K. C. 

(1934) 

(b) 

Development of 
plantar response 
in newborn in- 
fants. 

55 infants, 1-21 
days old. 

12 cutaneous areas on right leg 
stimulated; i area on left leg. 
Movements in 8 segments, toes 
to thigh, recorded. 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 

Smiling, eye coordination, blmk.ing com- “ . . . Case studies suggest that early de- 
pletely developed by 4th mo Thumb oppo- velopment m one trait is likely to be ac- 
sition, reaching and sitting began about end companied by early development in 
of 3rd mo , continue through loth. Large others. . . 
diiferences between individuals on each abil- 
ity, in terms of first appearance. Only 
sex differences were m smiling in social situ- 
•itions. boys more advanced Negroes moie 
advanced in same function. 

Descriptions of development emphasizing New totally integrated patteins do not 
that certain activities — such .is reflex step- emerge, rather, new patterns unfold grad- 
ping — later part of controlled musculei pat- ualb , dovetailing with old, becoming pro- 
tern, appear earh on reflex basis gressivelv dominant In acquiring new 

pattern, a period of dyssynergia. “Learn- 
ing” IS completion of pattern. 

In phylogenetic responses (moro reflex, sus- During earlv stages of development, most 
pension-grasp, crawling, creeping, sitting, obvious process is from general to specific; 
etc ) increased exercise showed little effect but once aspect of behavior pattern be- 
in Johnn> Exercise more greatly affected comes definitely specific, process becomes 
ontogenetic activities swimming, incline- one of integration, 
climbing, skating, jumping, box manipula- 
tion. 

Sensitivity slightly affected if at all When 
wet or awake, infant regressed to more gen- 
eralized response and greater frequency of 
patterns of wider participation " . Num- 

ber of response patterns is relatively greater 
in the awake or wet than in the asleep and 
dry state.” 

6560 segmental combinations (response pat- Generalization may be described in terms 
terns) mathematically possible; only 185 ob- of (1) number of stimulation areas evok- 
served. Of these, 93 (50%) were "unique,” mg a response, (2) number of segmental 
i.e., did not occur to stimulation of more responses or response patterns evoked by 
than I area. But they comprise only 6% of a given stimulus area “There is no one 
the total responses. response pattern which may be termed 

th ohntar response ” "Stimulation of a 
particuhr area may release several pat- 
terns of response Stimulation of different 
areas may evoke the same response or 
responses." 


Physiological condition of imtabihty 
tends to make responses of infants more 
generalized. 
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R'attiK.C.; 

Ndson, 

A K., and 
Siin,K.H. 
(>93°) 

Behavior of new- 
born infants. 

Infants in groups 
of about 12 to 70, 
N varying with 
experiment; age 
range, 0-17 days. 

Various procedures for testing 
reactions to light, sound, taste, 
smell, temperature; tactile and 
kinesthetic stimuli applied to 
nose, cheeks, lips, and feet. 
Control period of no external 
stimulation. .Ml observations 
made with S in cabinet well 
equipped for controlling stim- 
iilr 


Shennan, 

M. and I. C.; 
and Flory, 
C.D.(i976) 


Behavior of in- 
fant as affected 
bf variations in 
stimuli. 


Infants up to l6 Used as stimuli needle algome- 
days old. ter (intensity variable) and 

shock. 


Sherman, Pupil teacrion to 373 infants, up 3 light intensities (3, 6, 12 

M. and I. C.; light, infants. to 16 days old. c.p.) at optical distance of 2 

and Floty, inches. Pupil contraction 

C. D. (1936) judged by 2 E's for amount and 

speed. 


Siurley, M. 

(>930 


Postural and 
locomotor devel- 
opment. 


37 babies at start 
of experiment, 
records for 24 at 
end ol 1st year, 
for 20 at I 
years, for 16 at 2 
years. Highly se- 
lected group from 
3 upper occupa- 
tional classes. 


Examination daily 1st week, al- 
ternate days and week, weekly 
for rest of ist year, bi-weekly 
2nd year. Anthropometric 
measurements; records of 
health, motor and sensory de- 
velopment; speech, interests, 
incidental behavior. Tests: pic- 
ture, box, color and form choice 
tests. Infant Stud y Psych. Test, 
Minnesota Preschool. 2 E’s: 
psychologist and pediatrician. 
Home visits, conditions largely 
uncontrolled. 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 

Observed specific movements Various com- Authors favor theory that in early stages 
binations appeared in different bnbics, with larger muscle groups are first coordinated, 
much less consistency and speci<icit> of re- and that progressive increase m coordma- 
sponse than is usually reported Control re- tion brings finer, smaller muscle adjust- 
sults showed man) responses occurring in ments Increasing specificity may be 
absence of esternal stimulation Expen- ascnbed to maturation or environmental 
mental results revealed various different re- influence, or both, 
sponses following given stimulus, and given 
response following various different stimulu 


Most common R (99 in 287) to prick on “The criterion of reactivity ... is not 
cheek was crossed flexion reflex (opposing the number of movements, but the re. 

arm reaches toward S) ; to prick on leg (be- sponsi veness to a minimum stimulus.” 

low knee), flexion. If S is applied with great 
intensity and verv quickU , R is quite gen- 
eral, S adequate, but minimal intensitx,Ris 
localized. S applied for relatixcli long time; 
opposite foot often drawn up to S Head 
end more responsive to pain S than foot end, 
even when threshold (weakest adequate) S 
is used. 

As stimulus increased in strength, a larger Considered a functional “integration,” 
number of infants showed a “good” re- taking place rapidly Minimum stimulus 
sponse As age increased, adequate R’s were for a “good” pupillary response, both eyes, 
obtained with a decreased strength of S. N = 209. Intensity; 3, 6, 12. Mean age, 

hrs.. 134 2, iii.o, 82.2. 

Regarding development of posture and lo- Data favorable to maturation hypothesis, 
comotion, finds “ anterior-posterior trend of Further development in babyhood pro- 
moter development in the baby,” an orderly ceeds b> differentiation of specific acts out 
sequence consistent from baby to baby. of mass activity; at time of emergence, dif- 

ferent acts are little related; integration 
begins m second year. 
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organism could not live; the growth is not a growth /;/ vacuo \ it 
depends upon a. form of interaction with the surroundings. Thus 
the direct observation of the movements of the chick within the 
egg, and of the fetal guinea pig day by day until the time of 
birth, strongly suggests that the sharp separation of sheer neural 
growth and differentiation from the effects of exercise and learn- 
ing must be abandoned. Organism and environment interact con- 
stantly; the organism learns as it grows, and grows as it learns. 
Behavior is constantly changing, and the separation of the changes 
into acquired habits and sheer growth responses appears meaningless. 

For this reason the term “maturation” will have to be used to 
define those complex de^'elopmental processes, more or less similar 
for all individuals, which depend on organism-environment inter- 
play of a broadly similar nature throughout a species, and the term 
“learning” will have to be used for those specific individualized 
acts acquired by an individual in a relatively short time in which 
growth is slight. Thus beginning to walk is maturation, acquiring 
a fear of a bush)--haired stranger is learning. The two are separated 
only for convenience. Learning to talk is intermediate between the 
two, since learning a word or phrase may occur in a few seconds 
in which usually there is no great inner change in general neural 
growth, whereas the normal processes of learning grammar and 
syntax between two and four years of age obviously reflect the 
maturation process along with the learning process. The separa- 
tion of maturation and learning is at present empirically useful; 
but the experimental disentangling of the nature of each and their 
interrelation will in time require a further statement of working 
principles for social psychology. 

But whatever the ultimate interpretation, there is descriptively 
a great deal of “emergence of specific patterns.” Illustrative data 
on typical emergence of pattern responses in infancy appear in 
M. C. Jones’ study. The following table summarizes her findings 
regarding the date of appearance of a number of behavior items 
in very young children. It will be seen that thumb-opposition and 
reaching have really identical curves; they are seen first at about 
a hundred days, reaching a median at five months, and the one- 
hundredth percentile at nearly nine months. The curve for sitting 
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differs from this — in general, data for the Babinski and postural 
reflexes are less regular. 


Trait 

1 

No. of 

1 Cases 

[ 

First Ap- 
pearance 

25 Per- 
centile 

50 Per- 
centde 

75 Per- 
centile 

1 

Last 

Failure 

Q 

Smiling 

185 

1 

39 

4 S 

58 

68 

81 

ri 

Eye coordination 








Type I 

312 

33 

45 

58 

72 

82 

13 . 5 

Type II 

283 

51 

53 

6< 

78 

104 

12.5 

Type III 

272 

51 

65 

78 

91 

1 19 

13 

Blinking 

317 

46 

60 

76 

92 

124 

16 

Thumb opposed 

£12 

108 

129 

148 

181 

266 

26 

Reaching 

486 

116 

135 

152 

173 

269 

19 

Sitting 

292 

156 

205 

217 

250 

280 

22.; 


Case studies showed that, on the whole, early appearance of 
one pattern was likely to be accompanied by the early appearance of 
others. This suggests the value of thinking in terms of general 
organismic growth, as “laell as of specific local changes in the 
nervous system. 

Obviously if maturation of pattern responses occurs, it has great 
significance for the development of personality. It is in accordance 
with our general knowledge of the principle of maturation that 
Lewin regards personality as moving gradually from the general 
to the specific, partly because of growth within the nervous system 
and partly as the result of specific experiences which define one 
area of social behavior after another. The mass response of the 
little child, the screaming, kicking and wiggling give place to 
the expression of specific demands. The normal child, when 
hungry, is “hungry all over”} when angr)-, is “enraged all over,” 
while the adult has a specific degree of hunger or irritation which 
does not break out into generalized expression when polite con- 
versation or public opinion calls for specific and directed activity. 
We may show by a bare circle the “undifferentiated” unity of the 
newborn child’s personality and by a circle containing a number 
of scallops, as shown in the figure, the differentiated aspects of 
the developing personality} finer inner differentiation appears in 
the adult. , ■ 
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Movement forward, however, in the direction of increasing 
specificity does not presuppose the impossibility of movement back- 
ward. The process is sometimes reversible. Regression, as ps}’cho- 
analysis uses the term, may be a motion backward to the original 
undifferentiated condition — a process of de-differentiation. One clue 
by which we should recognize regression is a return to the diffuse 
motor tension of a little child’s emotional response. To frustrate 
an individual while he is strongly motivated would be to block 
his specific and directed efforts. Throwing him back to the level 
of the mass tension of the little child would cause recognizable 
infantile behavior. 

o 

L New-born 

Differentiation of the Personalitt 
(After K. Lewin) 

The following experiment of Barker, Dembo, and Lewin is an 
effort to test the hypothesis that regression is de-differentiation. 
Thirty nursery-school children ranging in age from 30 to 60 
months were allowed to play, one at a time, for a half hour in a 
large well-equipped playroom. They had access to boats, ducks, 
ironing board, toy train, etc. All the individuals spent most of their 
time in well-organized play behavior, making use of equipment 
appropriate to their ages. A “constructiveness scale” was devised to 
indicate the degree of maturity in handling this equipment. For 
example, when using paper and pencil, sheer scribbling was rated 
ij drawing a house or man was rated 5. Whe.n playing with the 
toy telephone, grasping the receiver and using it as a rattle was 
scored i ; carrying on a conversation with an imaginary person 
at the other end of the line was rated 5. Records on the social 
growth of these children were at hand, so that each child’s ascer- 
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tained level of constructiveness in handling the toys could be 
empirically compared with his earlier performances. A general 
constructiveness level for each child, pooling the data for his whole 
half-hour period, was worked out. Constructiveness, as thus meas- 
ured, correlated .87 with chronological age and .77 with mental 
age. From the Lewin point of view it represents a degree of dif- 
ferentiation of response from primeval chaos or undifferentiated 
mass action. 

In the second part of the experiment the children, again singly, 
were shown some fascinating new play equipment: a large and beau- 
tiful toy truck, a new ironing board with dresses to iron, a pond for 
the boats, etc. A moment after inspecting these new delights, the 
children were told: “We’ll have to play at the other end of the room 
this morning,” and were led by the hand back to the famiLar play 
equipment which had been used in the previous part of the experi- 
ment. A large wire-mesh screen was pulled down and padlocked, 
the experimenter simply saying that he had to “do his lessons,” 
and sitting at a table with his record sheets. Careful note was 
taken of the way in which every child spent the half hour. He 
had the same equipment in which his constructiveness had already 
been scored. Whereas before this frustration experience he might 
have used the telephone in imaginary conversation, he now tended 
to bang it about and use it as a rattle. Whereas before he had 
drawn a ho -e, he might now regress to the level of sheer scrib- 
bling. The rc^-ession, in terms of return to previous level of 
constructiveness, 'C very striking, averaging 14 months for the 
group of thirty chi.' cn. Twenty-five of the thirty children showed 
regression. Reasons the failure of the remaining five to do so 
are now undergoing ai 'vsis. In several specific instances where 
regression did not occur the child made an effort to get absorbed 
in the activities which were actually open to him, and really 
succeeded in making the old tasks seem interesting— a process 
which H. A. Murray, quoting Otto Rank, has well called “willing 
the obligatory.” 

The individual differences in personality which lead to this or 
that form of adaptation offer promising leads for social psychology. 
But for the present we are concerned only with the validation of 
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Lewin’s general thesis about maturation. Specific frustration in 
carrying out an activity which satisfies a specific need may result 
in generalized tension, batting about, twisting, mechanical repeti- 
tion of gross bodily movements, and doing over and over again 
the infantile things which the child has not done for a year or 
more; i.e., regression, at least in some of its forms, is “de-differentia- 
tion,” the reverse of maturation.^ 

In the light of the preceding data we shall accept the hypothesis 
that increasing specificity of response occurs, and that it takes place 
both within the “inner” structure of the organism and within the 
peripheral system of reflex responses; or, much better, that a broad 
process of diferentiation of response occurs in childhood which 
causes the increasing specificity and recognizability both of pat- 
terns of “motive^' and “emotiof^' and also of “expressive move- 
ments^^ of face, limbs, and trunk. We have already seen reasons 
for doubting the wisdom of sharply separating motives from the 
movements which “express” them, ^’arious forms of evidence 
relevant to this hypothesis must now be considered. 

Emotional responses of a ten-months-old girl in a variety of 
situations were identified rather well by students of child psyc "lol- 

‘We have dwelt at length upon a specific study of frustration partly to show 
the relation of maturation and learning to “socialization,” and partly to show once 
more the glaring inadequacy of the organ-stop theory of motives, or the still simpler 
conception that human drives depend exclusively upon visceral rhythms. To be 
frustrated is to be highly motivated, and frustration wlien playing with a toy train 
or planning one’s vacation or a lecture may all result in more or less the same 
kind of conduct. Such response to thwarted motivation cannot be easily identified 
with “rage” or even with a response as close to rage as sheer irritation. The irrita- 
tion is only an aspect, a safety valve, indicating general demoralization, loss of 
specific adaptive patterns. Such activities may better be conceived as the return to 
non-specific activity of the organism as a whole. The quality of frustration when 
one wishes to smoke and finds no cigarettes in the package, the quality of frustra- 
tion when one expects to find cold water in the cooler and finds that the water 
is lukewarm, might sometimes be adequately analyzed in terms of specific and 
localized tensions; but even if we could “localize” the specific needs which are 
frustrated, there would still be a psychology of frustration at large, a psychology 
of the general form or way in which the failure to realize a goal disintegrates or 
redirects activities in progress. This is something like what Thorndike had in mind 
after completing his long list of origimal tendencies in man. He spoke of the “tend- 
encies of the original tendencies,” formal characteristics of the tendencies as a 
whole which uere just as much fundamental attributes of human nature as were 
the specific modes of response involved in various instincts. 
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ogy who had never seen the individual subject. In another study 
a ten-year-old girl, blind and deaf since infancy, who could scarcely 
have modeled her responses on social stereotypes, was found to 
display the familiar patterns of fear, rage, disgust and shame. 
Such findings strongly suggest that although recognizable pat- 
terns are largely wanting in the newborn, they arise by the process 
which we have called maturation. 

In the adult, experimental work of several varieties shows the 
reasonable distinction of the various emotional patterns, both in 
terms of visceral upheaval and in terms of facial expression. We 
shall mention only a few typical studies. 

The heart, lungs, skin, arterial muscles, and so on farticifate in 
'patterns which can be diferentiated front those of other emotions. 
The method of Landis, though it has its defects, is the most sys- 
tematic yet applied in the attempt to answer this question. Landis 
subjected his seventeen subjects to a great variety of exciting, 
depressing, disgusting and generally bewildering stimuli. In one 
situation the subject’s hand was put in a pail of water which con- 
tained three live frogs, and at the same time he received an electric 
shock. In another situation the subjects were required to examine 
pictures of skin diseases. In a third, the subjects were required to 
cut off the head of a live white rat with a dull knife, or, in cases 
where they refused to do so, they were required to watch the 
experimenter perform the act. In another experiment the subject 
had to write out the most embarrassing incident which had ever 
occurred to him, and then listen while this was read back to him 
by the experimenter. That Landis did actually succeed in inducing 
strong emotions is attested, first, by some of the photographs which 
he presents, in which facial contortions are plentiful, and, second, 
by the cursing (or weeping) of the subjects. 

Now Landis’s data seemed at first to show that wthin the limits 
defined by his experiment there were no patterns which could 
be consistently detected by measurements of the physiological 
changes involved. Surprise and laughter inclined to show some 
degree of consistency and recognizability, but even these fell short 
of the requirements of the pattern theory. More careful analysis 
of the data by R. C. Davis shows, however, that in many respects 
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SOME STUDIES OF 


AUTHOR. , 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHODS 


Allport, Influence of 

F. H. (1924) training on judg- 

' ment of facial 

expression. 


12 young females. Test based on Rudolph pic- 
tures; then Ss studied chart 
of expression (showing mus- 
cles involved); took test again. 


Blatz, W. E. Cardiac, respira- 

(1925} tory and elec- 

trical changes 
which occur 
with fear. 


Exp. 1: 18 natoe 
Ss. Exp. 2: 3 
graduate stu- 
dents informed 
of nature of 
experiment. 


S precipitated back unexpect- 
edly while in a chair. Exp. i: 
3 normal sittings to obtain nor- 
mal state. Fall in 4th and 5th. 
Ss divided into 2 groups: (a) 
2 more "normals” and a final 
fall-sitting; (b) 8 falls in 2 suc- 
ceeding sittings. Exp. 2: 2 fall- 
sittings; on 3rd day raised from 
horizontal to vertical position. 
Measures of heartbeat, respira- 
tion, galvanic skin reflex. 


Davis, R. C. Re-analysis of 
(1934) Landis' (1924) 

data on facial ex- 
pression of emo- 
tions. 


Landis’ criterion of signifi- 
cance of "involvement” of 
muscle groups is faulty. Cor- 
relations between figures for 
each emotional situation taken, 
r = l.oo would show there was 
but one expression in varying 
degrees; r = o would show spe- 
cific expressions with no com- 
mon elements; r between o and 
1.00 would show "specific re- 
acdons with common elements. 
...” Also can examine to find 
which situations resemble each 
other; which muscles most dif- 
ferential. x’ test also applied. 


Dumas, G. Patterned emo- Adult humans. Various degrees of faradic stim- 
(1923) tional responses. ulation applied to the cheek. 
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Ss who hnd done well gamed nothing from 
studying facial muscles anahtically, those 
who made poor scores profited greatly, at 
end of pr ictice nearly equaling others. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

Data strongly suggest that experience 
rather than “original nature” is respon- 
sible for ability to interpret facial expres- 
sion. 


Fear involves initial cardnc acceleration, 
followed by retardation, prolonged accelera- 
tion, and gradual retardation, augmenta- 
tion of force of heartbeat, irregularity of 
rhythm Retarded respiraton rate In- 
creased development of electromotive force. 
Repetition of falling, w.th knowledge, de- 
creases all eftects, except respirator) Re- 
peated presentation exaggerates adaptive 
effect Anticipation causes increased heart 
rate. 


“Fear” experience involves complex or- 
ganic response, gross muscular adapta- 
tion. 


Intercorrelations of expressions in different 
situations average 63. Intercorrelations of 
expressions accompanied by S’s reports av- 
erage 65. High correlations between all sex 
situations and between these and looking at 
skin diseise pictures, between multiplici- 
tion with distraction, looking at sex photo- 
graphs, and decapitating rit, telling truth 
was less like other (uncomfortable) situa- 
tions than like l}ing, listening to classical 
music has low correlations with other situa- 
tions, moderately high correlations between 
listening to jarr, listening to cl issic il music, 
reading Bible, relief (release from experi- 
ment) Ss’ lefiorts show “pain, disgust, ex- 
asper ition, inger, revolting and surprise 
[to] have a good deal in common”; “cry- 
ing” and “sex” have low correlitions with 
each other and other situations Percent- 
ages of Landis’ table being taken ns number 
of cases, chi-square 149 8, probability that 
distribution would occur by chance, 00003. 


Depending on strength of stimulus, response 
IS a smile, siniil ir to th it in hemiplegia, or 
a grimace (with more intense stimulus), 
more generalized and extreme muscular 
rnnrr'*'*tinn 


“The chief conclusion of the present 
paper [is] that the nature of the stimulat- 
ing situation plays a part in determining 
the nature of the response, and that there 
IS also a correspondence between sub- 
ject’s report and facial response. . . . 
There may be a limited number of typical 
facial reaction patterns.” But there may 
be “an indefinitely large number of facial 
expressions, each differing but slightly 
from Us nearest kin.” 


Both smile and grimace considered pat- 
terns Other evidence of postures involv- 
ing whole org.inism cited m favor of 
doctrine that there is synergic muscular 
r^ennn"" rh 'rjirt-ristic of r-rt-iin emo 
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AUTHOR 

DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Dunlap, K. 
(i9»7) 

Role of eye mus- 
cles and mouth 
muscles in emo- 
tional expression. 

50 college men 

Pictures taken of individuals 
subjected to jokes, pistol shot, 
bending finger joint, strong 
odor of dissected tissues, dy- 


namometer work Photos cut in 
half honzont ill) through bridge 
of nose, judgment of emotion 
required of Ss when entire face 
shown H lives pieced together 
from different photos and com- 
pared with origiml pictures to 
see whether upper or lower 
half was dominant in determin- 
ing similirit) 


Feleky, 
A. M. 
(1914) 


Judgment of 100 subjects. 

emotions from 

photographs. 


86 photos of female registering 
variet) of emotions and affec- 
tive conditions List of expres- 
sive terms given S to be 
matched with numbers of ap- 
propriate photos, could also 
write own descriptive terms. 
Introspections 


Foley, J. P. Judgment of 

(1935) emotions from 

chimpanzee 
photos. 


127 college stu- 6 photographs of 5-)ear-old 

dents, 31 male, chimpanzees in emotions 

96 female. (Kohts) of quietude, sadness, 

JO), weeping, anger, excite- 
ment Face and shoulders 
shown Ss chose from list of 
16 terms (including above 6 
correct ones) the best describ- 
ing each picture 


Frois- Judgment of 165 subjects. Photos showed face fairly neu- 

Wittman, J. emotions from tral, smooth-shaven, no indi- 

(1930) photos. cation of clothes or distortion 

of hair. Mam experiment, 59 
composite drawings used 227 
pictures and fragments thereof, 
46 photos, 59 drawings of 
whole face, 84 photos and 38 
drawings of eyes and mouths 
Exposures well controlled. S 
used own terminology 
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FINDINGS 


GENEKAL REMARKS 


Great majority of Ss indicated picture with 
same “mouth-half" was more like original 
than one with same “eyes-half.” 


Mouth muscles play a greater part in 
determining effect on observer than eye 
muscles. 


“Surprise” most successful portrait: 52 
votes “correct,” also heavy vote for "won- 
der” and "astonishment.” “Laughter” 
next: 40 votes, plus high vote for glee, ec- 
stasy, merriment, etc. “Disgust” high, also 
sneering, contempt, aversion. “Horror” 
-next highest; terror, fury, fright received 
high votes. 


(Photos showed variation in dress and 
also occasionally included manual ges- 
tures.) Cases of failure are attributed 
to ignorance of meaning of portrait and 
of accepted meanings of terms used. Con- 
sidered preliminary experiment. 


Enormous scatter of judgments; modal 
judgment (21%) in agreement with Kohts 
only on “weeping.” Greatest agreement on 
joy (correct, “anger”), 48%. 


The consistent tendency for agreement on 
incorrect judgments is due to tendency 
to judge the chimpanzee face as though 
it were human. 


Chart presented, showing interrelations be- 
tween emotions (graded) from “attention” 
through “interest” and “reflection” to 
"laughter” and “pleasure.” Expressions 
analyzed in regard to muscular involve- 
ments. “Frowning” brow occurred in all 
pictures judged as rage, anger, hate, etc. 
“. . . there was a unique and distinctive 
pattern of . . . muscular involvements for 
each modal judged expression.” 


The significance of a given muscular in- 
volvement not constant, but relative to 
rest of pattern: judgments on face as 
whole and on its separate features dis- 
agreed, but not always. Whole face agreed 
with eyes for anger, fear, etc.; with 
mouth for superiority, sulkiness, con- 
tempt, crime. Whole study departed 
from traditional view of fixed patterns 
or specific contraction of some one mus- 
cle or group of muscles. 
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AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Gates, G. S. 
(1927) 

Auditory element 
in interpretation 
of emotions. 

627 children from 
Grades III-VIII. 

Phonograph records were m.ide 
of actress’ voice portraying 9 
different emotions; no words, 
only letters of alphabet re- 
peated with varying intona- 
tion. 

Goodenough, 
F. L. (1931) 

Identification of 
photos of emo- 
tional expression 
in infants. 

68 university 
students in child- 
traimng course. 

Each S given 8 photographs 
showing lo-mos. child in high- 
chair — full-length (from Buch- 
ner); and mimeographed sheet 
with instructions for matchings 
with 12 sketches of situations 
that might correspond to pho- 
tographs. Situations involved 
“mild” emotions. 

Goodenough, 
F. L. (1931) 

Nature of emo- 
tional expressions 
in blind-deaf 
child. 

lo-year-old girl, 
completely deaf 
and blind from 
infancy. 

Observation and photograph- 
ing of expressions under semi- 
controlled conditions for an 
hour or more a day during sev- 
eral weeks. 

Guilford, 

J. P. (1929) 

Effect of learn- 
ing on judging 
emotions from 
drawings of facial 
expression. 

Students in sou 
cial psychology, 

7 men, 8 women. 

Pictures taken from Langfeld’s 
selection of loj from Rudolf, 
Presented as lantern slides; Ss 
tested and trained over 10 days. 
Set I, initial and final test. 
After 1st test, S studies anat- 
omy of facial expression. After 
Set 2, has correct names given 
for that set, and studies All- 
port's 6 groups of expressions. 
Tests 3 and 4 given as 2, but 
told especially to analyze. Test 
S was final one. 

Hunt, W. A. 

(1936) 

Bodily pattern of 
the startle re- 
sponse. 

29 Ss, 3 male, 26 
female; some 
knew stimulus, 
others did not. 

Ss dressed in bathing suits, 
standing erect, photographed 
against a black screen with 
cameras at 64 frames/sec. (4X 


normal); forward trunk move- 
ment and knee bending meas- 
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EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION (Continutd) 

FINDINGS GENEXAL REMARKS 

Children found able to label with consider- Visual interpretations are easier to Judge 
able accuracy emotions registered, increas- than auditory ones, 
mg capacity with increasing age and in- 
creasing intelligence 


47 4% of judgments correct, 5 7 times Emotional expression mav be inhibited, 
chance expectation Most errors between modified, etc , in adult, but built on a 
situations in which original investigator core of native reaction patterns Opti- 
(Buchner) had considered emotions similar mom .age for study is after birth-shock 

(cf Sherman) and before extensive social 
training 


Expressions seen and described as “startled In her emotional expression “a strong 
attention,” “interest,” “disappointment,” resemblance to the . . . descriptions of 
“exasperation,” “mild rage," “exultation,” Darwin and Spencer may be seen This 
“pleased satisfaction,” “absorbed inter- suggests that the pnmary forms of ex- 

est,” “resentment,” “timidity,” “exultant pressive behavior are determined by na- 

laughter,” etc Dancing — “clearly an ex- tive factors ” 
pression of pleasure” — and “temper tan- 
trums” also observed 

Average gam in ability over original, 51% The better judges tended to be those who 

Group became less variable, rank difference adopted a less analytical method of mak- 

correl ition between orginal and final abil- ing judgments. 

ity IS — 76 ± 07 No sex differences in any 

respect Longer (60 sec ) exposure better 

than short (15 sec ). 


j6 Ss in simple shot response showed def- "The response would seem to be outside 
mite pattern of response Analyzed into the range of voluntary control.” 
universal blinking, .ilmost universal head 
movement, and frequent shoulder, arm, 
hand, abdominal and knee movement En- 
tire response over in about sec Response 
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SOME STUDIES OF 

AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

ured bi threads running to 
light levers; lever also con. 
nected with pneumograph. 
Stimulus, revolver shot. 

Hunt. W. A; 
Qarke, F. M., 
and 

Hunt, E. B. 
(J936) 

The startle pat- 
tern in human 
infants. 

60 infants from 

8 days to J 8 mos. 
of age. 

97 observations with camera at 
64 frames/ sec. Ss photographed 
on backs, camera 6 ft. .away; 
a few standing. Stimulus, re- 
volver shot. Slow-motion ana 
static an.il\sis made bv 3 
judges. 

Kline, 

L W., and 
Johannsen, 

D. E. (1935) 

Identification 
(judgment) of 
emotions from 
pictures. 

About 100 
college students. 

20 pictures of face, shoulders, 
arms and hands of a young 
woman. Presented m 2 senes: 
(l) “body-face” series (whole 
picture shown); (2) "face, 
only ” series (picture cut to ex- 
pose only face from brow to 
chin;. In Ss* first attempt no 
names; in 2nd, names. 

Landis, C., 
and Hunt, 

W. A. 

(1936) 

Facial pattern of 
the startle re- 
sponse. 

3 males and 23 
females. 

Dressed in bathing suits, stand- 
ing; photographed .igainst 
black screen .it 64 fr.imes/sec. 
Gun fired behind S’s back. 
Slow-motion .ind st.itic projec- 
tion used in evaluation of re- 
sponse by 3 judges. 

Landis, C. 

(1924) 

Study of emo- 
tional reactions 
under “real emo- 
tional disturb- 
ances.” 

12 women, 12 
men, i boy. Age 
range, 21-41 yrs. 
(Boy 13 yrs.) 

More 

Each S taken individually. 
“Emotion il situations” in 
order: t, 2, 3, listened to 3 jm 
records, 2 violin pieces, and 
readipi* srlcrtion frr u RiU' 
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FINDINGS OENBKAI. KEMAEKS 

sometimes asymmetrical; movement of dis- 
tal parts may occur without movements of 
proximal parts. Habituation appears with 
repetition at 2-min. intervals. Knowledge 
of procedure does not affect pattern. In- 
structions to keep tense or to “jump” do 
not affect response. 


The Moro reflex is characteristic response 
in young infants, disappearing hi 5th mo. 
Decay rapid after first 1 weeks Decayed 
Moro resembles Strauss startle response. 
With disappearance of Moro, stirtle re- 
sponse appears Gross arm and leg move- 
ment greater among infants than adults. 


Relation between Moro reflex and startle 
response subject to 3 interpretations. (1) 
Moro and startle pattern distinct; Moro 
appearing first, disappearing when startle 
appears, (2) Moro and startle distinct; 
less noticeable startle concealed by 
grosser Moro, (;) Startle pattern simply 
perseveration of Moro m degenerate and 
decajed form; additional changes due 
to continuing ncuromotor development. 


Body-face pictures gave better initial score 
and were less subject to practice effects 
When names of emotions were given with 
pictures, the “different” responses were re- 
duced 68% in number; the accuricy of 
identification increased 16% 


Capacita for recognizing emotions is 
latent or untrained, this is suggested by 
the nature and number of the “different" 
wrong responses 


Definite facial pattern found closing eyes, 
forward moa'ement of he id, “grin,” in- 
volvement of neck muscles E) clid lesponse 
appears in all Ss, is first n sequence Eaaal 
pattern more stable than bodil) pattern. 
No asymmetry. Habituation, either fast 
or slow, appears with 2-min.-spaced repeti- 
tions of shot, but slower than habituation 
of bodily pattern “Photoflash” and elec- 
tric shock facilitate reaction, voluntary re- 
sponses do not. 


Certain individuals tend to far or ceitun 
muscle patterns and neglect otheis For a 
given situation (emotion) “no significant 
frequence of occurrence of any muscle 
group.” Nor was there any “expression 


"With our improaed technique we have 
been able to check and elaborate the 
findings of Strauss. We have here in the 
startle situ ition a definite, stable facial 
response of an involuntary sort.” 


"... there is no facial pattern of reaction 
•’iid no behavior pattern which charac- 
terizes anv particukir ‘ feeling.’ ” The ex- 
pressions described by Darwin e/ al. “are 
in reality social expressions of the nature 
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Landis, C. (1924) 
continued 


psycholc^ists or 
graduate stu- 
dents, also 
teacher, stenog- 
rapher, etc. 2 
women, 5 men 
married. 


4. S was read a crime situation; 
invented an alibi for himself; 
then given “true" alibi 5. S 
smelled 5 mild odors; 6th 
strong ammonia. 6. E set olF 
firecracker vinder S’s chair. 

S wrote description of con- 
temptible act of his; this read 
aloud. 8. {soon dropped) “ sure- 
fire” joke told. 9. S examined 
pictures of morbid skin disease, 
attributing to self. lo. S at- 
tempted mental multiplication 
while violent noise and exhorta- 
tion going on. Ii. S examined 
pornographic photographs. 12. 
S examined posed feminine art- 
ist-model photographs. 13. S 
read pornographic case histo- 
ries. 14. S told to place hand in 
pail; pail contained water, 3 
live frogs; told to replace hand; 
received strong shock. 15. S 
beheaded live white rat. (In 5 
cases E did this in S’s presence; 
in 2 cases omitted). 16. S told 
to perform mental multiplica- 
tion; received severe shocks 
during task. 17. After "prep- 
aration" for new experiment, 
E released S. I-E and blood 
pressure recorded; photographs 
taken. Burnt cork markings on 
face over “expressive” muscles 
assisted later analysis. Ex- 
pressions studied in a quantita- 
tive analytic fashion. Involve- 
ment or non-involvement of 
muscle groups expressed in per- 
centages of frequency of occur- 
rence for the subject or situa- 
tion. Significance determined 
by noting whether each figure 
“devi.itcd from the average of 
the figures of which it w.is one, 
by 3 or more times the iirob- 
able error. ..." (Sec D.ivis.) 
Verbal rc.ictions and bodil} re- 
actions noted. 
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FINQINGS GENERAL REMARKS 


which shows a greater correlation with the 
verbal characterization of the emotion [by 
the subject] than would be obtained by 
chance.” Nor did any "expression or pat- 
tern of response characterize any imagined 
situation." In terms of body movements also 
certain constancies char.-icteristic of each in- 
dividual; no correspondence of the verbal 
reaction to situation with bodily responses. 
Men showed more expressive reactions than 
women; also sex differences inreaction tode- 
capi ration and electrical punishment situa- 
tions, men tending to become profane and 
angry, women tending to cry, beg that ex- 
periment end. 


of language gestures and are not really 
definite patterns of emotional response.” 
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AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Langfeld, 

H.S. 

(19*8) 

Judgment of 
emotion from 
facial expres- 
sions (posed 
drawings). 

4 men, 2 women. 

los pictures from Rudolf 
shown to 2 Ss at a time, 30 
judgments per session. Pic- 
tures all shown again, in dif- 
ferent order. Then shown once 
more, with knowledge of all 
other Ss’ judgments and Ru- 
dolf's title; finally, each S 
asked whether preferred the 
title to judgment he had made. 

Schramm, 

G.J. 

(1935) 

Children's 
emotional 
responses to 
animals. 

32 children 
from Child 
Institute, Johns 
Hopkins. 15 
boys, 7 girls; 

36 to 64 mos, 
old. 

(j) Child restricted; animals 
moved one .at a time toward or 
away from him. Tambours 
recorded adlcnt or ablent ten- 
sions. (2) Child free to move; 
animal restricted in space. Ani- 
mals: small frog, large frog, 

white rat, rabbit, paroquet. 

Sherman, M. 

(my) 

Judgments of 
emotional re- 
sponses of in- 
fants. 

89 graduate stu- 
dents in psychol- 
ogy; 42 medical 
students; 14 stu- 
dent nurses; 57 
normal school 
freshmen. Not 
all gave each 
judgment. 

2 infants, 74 hrs., and 145 hrs. 
old, filmed; others, 1 12-160 hrs. 
old, observed directly under 
conditions of hunger, sudden 
dropping, restraint of head and 
face, sticking with needle. One 
group of Ss: entire sequence 
shown in film; another, only re- 
sponses; another, stimuli and 


responses transposed; a 4th, 
babies' responses seen directly, 
stimuli being presented first be- 
hind screen. Ss named emotions 
produced and stimuli involved* 
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FINDINGS 

Judgments “uniformly good and consis- 
tent . . . even . . . subtle combinations of 
emotions were observed.” Laughter almost 
unfailingly observed, anger, fear, hatred 
were “also most expressive. . . . The reports 
of the subjects showed that they obtained 
their results frequentiv by kinesthetic im- 
itation . . . association with known experi- 
ence, and by the imagining of situations. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

(No quantitative data are given in this 
paper. A number of quotations from 
reports and qualitative statements con- 
stitute the body of it.) 


Consistent response to stimuli in 79% of 
cases Sometimes movement in same direc- 
tion for approaching or receding stimulus; 
sometimes varied with direction. Most fre- 
quent reactions: withdrawal from approach- 
ing animal; pursuit of receding one. Famili- 
arity with animals and with situations 
reduced avoidance. Seeking or approach oc- 
curred more frequently w»hen freedom of 
movement peimitted child. 


Graduate students, stimuli unknown (films) : 
distributed reports among ij emotions; no 
correspondence between emotion named .and 
“ answer expected." Medical students, stim- 
uli unknown (observation) distributed re- 
ports among 8 emotions “ “Vnswers show no 
definite relation to . . . emotions generally 
expected ” Student nurses, stimuli unknown 
(direct observation): listed 7 emotions. “A 
very small perccnt.age made ‘correct re- 
sponses.’ ” Graduate students, stimuli known 
(films), distributed leports among 24 emo- 
tions. 71 of 166 responses correct. Normal 
school students, stimuli unknown (films): 
distributed responses among 17 “emotions,” 
highest accuracy 28%, for “pain.” Same 
group, stimuli known, gave 57% correct re- 
sponses. Two groups of medical students saw 
films with 2 different ti anspositions of 
stimulus-response sequences “ . . . the most 
frequent name of the emotion given . . . was 
governed ... by the stimulus shown. . . 


Adjustment of child best where he has 
freedom of movement. Successive pres- 
entations reduce emotional responses. 


"... the emotion designated for a certain 
reaction depends to some extent upon the 
interests and attitudes of the observer. 
. . . Knowledge of the stimuli used was an 
important factor in the observers’ deci- 
sions . . . The stimulus preceding the re- 
action shown was usually the deciding 
factor m the name given to the reaction.” 
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Sherman, M. Judging emo- 
(1928) tions from stand- 

ard song 
sequences 


JO graduate 
students m psy- 
chology 


Accomplished singer attempted 
to convey “surprise," “fear- 
pain," “sorrow” and “anger- 
hate" by repeating a single 
note 5 times (first fundamental 
e, then a) of i }4 sec duration 
at 1 sec intervals Sequence 
abebabededbea m A major, A- 
mmor, given to determine me- 
lodic emotional significance, fi- 
nally abeba given similarly 


Wells, F. L Recognition of 

(1929) musical symbols. 


20 ps) chiatrists, 10 phonograph records of music 
graduate stu- relatively unt imili ir to Ss (e g. 

dents in psychol- Hetmweh, Siegfried's / itneral 
ogy, nurses, etc March) Ss gi n blanks with 
names of records, told to iden- 
tify them in order pi lytd 


the different situations produced quite distinctive responses, despite 
the cumulative mass effect of the stimuli in the long experimental 
period. Some phases of the fear, disgust, and surprise situations 
are absolutely distinctive. Landis has more recently demonstrated 
beyond doubt the reality of a complex and uniform pattern of 
“startle.” 

To some degree the differentation of emotional patterns from 
the chaotic state apparent in the newborn is doubtless improved by 
cultural stylizing of appropriate ways of responding, but to what 
degree we do not know. The explorer and the anthropologist some- 
times have difficulty in “reading” native faces Yet in the long run 
they emphasize similarities to ourselves more than differences. 
They find recognizable social patterns such as fear, shame and 
disgust. Despite the differences in various human societies, there 
IS sufficient uniformity in social responses — ^bravado, congeniality, 
suspicion, etc. — to bring about rather similar emotional patterns 
from the Bushman to the Eskimo, and from the Egyptian to 
the modern European. It is entirely possible that the piocess of 
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FINDINGS 

In F-series i8 emotions reported; i8 of 12 
"sorrow” reports correct; IJ of i8 “anger- 
hate” reports correct; lo of 20 “fear-pain,” 
and 3 of 21 “surprise.” «-series gave com- 
parable results. Long melody, A-m.ijor, pro- 
duced reports of 8 emotions; no agreement. 
Long melody, A-minor, produced reports of 
8 emotions: X the Ss reporting emotion 
named “sorrow.” Short melody, A-major 
produced reports of 8 emotions: 5 of 15 
“sorrow.” Short melody, A-minor produced 
reports of 5 emotions: 6 of 10 “sorrow.” 


GENERAL REMARKS 

“A sequence of notes, whether they form 
a melody or merely repeat a single note, 
mav convey emotional significance to the 
listener.” Sorrow and anger-hate best 
conveyed. 


The correct identifications in all cases higher "... The present procedure . . . shows 
than chance. Plurality of correct judgments considerable difference in the symbolic 
secured in only 3 cases; there was but one values of the records, and generally em- 
case where near unanimity secured. phasizes the subjective character of their 

symbolism.” (The author does not make 
the comparison with chance expectation.) 


gradual differentiation of diffuse responses into more and more 
specific response patterns, which we found in embryonic growth 
and which shows itself in various phases of motor development in 
early childhood, is similar for the whole human family. 

There are, nevertheless, some “racial” differences in facial ex- 
pression of emotion, upon which research data are now being 
gathered. At the present writing these “race” differences appear 
to affect all members of a cultural group irrespective of biological 
race. 

Thus, despite the existence of some anatomical race differences 
in facial musculature (e.g., in the muscles around the eyes), the 
chief “racial” differences between Chinese and Europeans in ex- 
pression of emotions through the face are directly traceable to cul- 
tural factors. Just as the Russian Jew and the Sicilian slough off 
their distinctive gestures as they become Americanized, the Chinese 
student finds his way into the American group, portrays his emotion 
as Americans do, and ceases to be “inscrutable.” 

Cultural control of emotional expression is first of all negative^ 
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e.g., the Sioux Indian learns mt to wince, the European soldier 
not to tremble, the Chinese gentleman not to snarl or shout in his 
rage (he may stare “with round eyes”; he may do no more). But 
this negative control is not the only one that reflects cultural style; 
one learns when to be angry, when to be ashamed, and to some 
degree even how to be angry or ashamed. One also learns the 
postures and gestures, the expressions of deference, embarrass- 
ment, or surprise. 

Change in expressive habits may even affect to some degree the 
inner state; one “counts ten” and inner turmoil subsides. At times 
the inner state may be less easily altered. Thus the Andaman Is- 
lander learns how and when to cry (without feeling sad). When 
an important man returns after a long absence, one weeps copious 
tears; the fountains are under control, can be released for exhibi- 
tion to the ethnologist even when the normal occasion is lacking. 
We know much more about the stereotyping of behavior than 
about the stereotyping of inner personal feelings; the social psy- 
chology of stylized behavior is already in full swing, but the social 
psychology of the inner changes, the molding of the inner man 
by his culture has scarcely begun (cf. pages 216 ff.). 

It is important not to conclude that all emotional patterns are 
simply “cultural products”; the smile, the startle pattern, the 
collapse of facial tone in grief, are examples cf physiological re- 
sponses w'hich appear to occur in all sorts and conditions of men. 
Here, as in Chapter II, there is no heredity-environment problem 
as usually conceived; the physiology of emotion, though basically 
the same in all human beings, undergoes selective socialization, 
and group differences are superimposed upon the existing individual 
differences. 



Chapter IV 


THE LEARNING PROCESS IN SOCIAL 
srruATioNs 

A SPARROW reared in a nest of canaries began to abandon his own 
chirps and to take over the canary’s call mte. The imitation of 
the canary’s song came more than a month later. The song was at 
first a confusion of notes, harsh and unmusical. Several months 
later (in the spring) he was removed from the canaries. He con- 
tinued the canarj'-like song for some months. In another experi- 
ment a sparrow fledgling, living among canaries, first modified 
his sparrow chirp, then began to give notes in rapid succession, run- 
ning up and down the scale from three to five notes, then giving 
five or six higher notes in one run. His voice, at first hoarse, 
became soft and musical, approaching that of the canary. When 
past three months of age, he gave a genuine musical trill. Sub- 
sequent experiments showed that this sparrow, like the other, re- 
gained the sparrow voice when placed with his own kind. When 
placed with the canaries again, both birds quickly regained the 
canary song. Even where a complicated structure like a canary song 
is concerned, there is definite evidence of an amazing capacity to 
learn, a capacity which ordinarily makes possible the indoctrina- 
tion of each new generation into the wa}'s of the parents. 

To what extent the wajs of man are instinctive in the broader 
sense of the term, and to what extent they are “cultural,” can 
scarcely be decided by any generalization no matter how brilliant. 
Each species must be meticulously studied, and if it be considered 
worth while to answer such questions in any given case, the ex- 
perimental isolation of newborn or newly hatched individuals 
appears to be the only possible way of setting up a true “control 
group” to compare with those exposed to the usual cultural in- 
fluences; man is no exception. Such controls are very difficult, and 
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most of our data on the individual’s acquisition of social responses 
come from comparing those exposed to diEerent phases of one 
complex cultural pattern. 


Conditioning 

Whether all learning can be reduced to a single formula is a 
complex and difficult question upon which the evidence, though 
extensive, is by no means clear. We cannot survey this evidence, 
since it is interwoven with nearly all psychology and neurophysi- 
ology. Our concern here is to show what fundamentals are available 
for the social psychologist. 

One form of learning which has long been shown to be quite 
universal in all animals having a nervous system, and perhaps in 
others, is the conditioned response. The dog or the monkey or the 
man reacts to a stimulus while another stimulus is also presented, 

At first 

, Food — > Saliva flows 

Light > Head turns 

Later 


Sahva flows 

Light 

e.g., a sound is made or a light is flashed j later, the sound or the 
light alone leads directly to the response. 

At first 

Noise Fear 

Rat ► Reaching 

Later 

^^Fear 


Rat 
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Watson’s Albert and Jiis rat are so well known as to require 
only a brief introduction here; Albert at eleven months was fright- 
ened by a metallic clang. A rat shown when the clang sounded 
soon became a conditioned stimulus for fear. Conditioned responses 
may be formed in the newborn, and are constantly being established 
throughout life. To a considerable extent the complex fabric of 
our emotional life is developed by a process of elaboration of simple' 
emotional responses through conditioning. 

Under what circumstances such conditioning will occur, or how 
permanent it will be in a given instance, is far from being within 
the range of prediction. The following cases reported by H. B. 
English show the individual differences that may occur in a normal 
home environment. One child, twenty-eight weeks old, showed a 
conditioned fear response to a stuffed “cat” after hearing a noise 
at the same time she saw the cat. Another child (in the same 
family) at the age of fourteen months could not acquire a con- 
ditioned fear based upon sound for the sufEcient reason that she 
showed no flinching at the sound made by striking a heavy metal 
bar with a two-pound hammer. Though other children at some 
distance in the same building spoke of the alarming nature of 
the sound, the baby seemed indifferent. The third and most com- 
plicated case is as follows; A little girl who had been frightened 
by her own new patent-leather slippers became frightened even by 
her father’s slippers (with which she often played) when they 
were placed on the floor along with hers. Elements of simple- 
conditioning due to the proximity of the large and small slippers 
may be complicated here by the similarity factor; she might, after 
being frightened by hers, be afraid of all other slippers because of. 
their resemblance (“transferred” conditioned response). 

M. C. Jones reports observations of children from three months' 
to seven years of age. Some of these children showed fear of new 
objects in instances where the fear appeared to result not simply 
from the object itself but from the total situation, including the 
child’s readiness to adjust. The fear was present when the child 
was suddenly confronted with a strange situation for which he had 
no ready reaction. A child might greet with enthusiasm an animal 
he saw released from a cage; but if he encountered the same 
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ani mal in a box of blocks, a small suitcase, or his bed, he might 
be startled. Older children, she adds, may be curious, alarmed, 
enchanted, or angered by the very situations which produce fear 
in the younger children. Factors of general experience, mental age 
and other aspects of maturity may consequently affect the fear 
response no less than the character of the situation' and the child’s 
particular experience with the stimulus. 


In dally social life we become conditioned to signals which stand 
for significant situations: the signal keeps us in touch with, and 
prepared for, the distant situation. The mechanism of this means 
of keeping in touch wnth realities which are not present to the senses 
is particularly clarified by research upon the “delayed reaction.” 
Thus human beings and animals may note the presence of a 
light in connection with a goal, and may be able to reach this goal 
promptly even after the light has been extinguished. The fosition 
where the light was is the thing to which the organism is reacting. 
Human beings and even monkeys can remember for a long time 
where to find a concealed object (even after free change of posi- 
tion). Obviously a good deal of social behavior is of this sort. We 
react to a thing, so to speak, even when the thing is no longer 
“there” to be reacted to. We store up tendencies to reaction which 
may be discharged later on. At its most primitive level, the de- 
layed reaction can probably be regarded as a form of conditioning. 

It may be asked here whether the delayed reaction does not 
involve more than reflex, namely, furfose. Yes and No. From the 
point of view described in the preceding chapter, all, or practically 
all, bodily acts involve “motivation.” What is conditioned is a 
motivated response or, to speak more simply, a motive, a drive. 
The conditioned res-ponse is motive aroused by a new stimulus. 
But the motive may be blind j it may not know where it is going, 
and the term “purpose” would here be misleading. We can find no 
contradiction in saying that from birth onward the organism is 
redirecting its drives, and that its awareness of what it is doing 
may be clear, obscure, or in-between. In fact, everyone has started 
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to hunt for something, forgotten what he was looking for, but 
been sure he would know what it was when he saw it. 

In some cases a conditioned response may be built up upon the 
foundation of another already formed. This is “conditioning of 
the second order.” 

Stage 1 

S ^ R 

sr'' 

Novikova has reported “higher order” conditionings not only of 
the second, but also of the third and fourth degree. She worked 
with eleven subjects, from nine to eleven years of age, using food 
as the original stimulus and a bell as the stimulus to be conditioned. 
Only two of the eleven children showed the higher order con- 
ditioning consistently. 

In the study of conditioning of the second order Munroe’s ex- 
periments with two-year-olds probably come closer to a study of 
genuine conditioning (not involving imager)-). She used a tech- 
nique similar to that of Novikova to study ihe efect of conditioning 
on stimuli associated -jcith the conditioned stimulus. This general 
problem was analyzed into two more specific problems, each of 
which was studied in a series of experiments. The first of these was 
as follows; Two biologically indifferent stimuli, a and are asso- 
ciated by means of frequent repetition together. One of these, a, 
is then conditioned to a stimulus, .v, eliciting a strong and definite 
response. Will the other indifferent stimulus, h, show evidence of 
conditioning without direct association with the strong stimulus? 
In experiments on four children twenty-five to forty-two months 
old, an electric bell and stroking of the arm were the original in- 
different stimuli which were first associated by frequent repetition 
together. The stroking was then conditioned to a slight prick so that 
the child withdrew as soon as stroking began. After three successful 
conditioned responses to the stroking, the bell stimulus was given 
alone; the children withdrew five times in succession, although 


Stage 2 stages 
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they did not withdraw when a control stimulus, a whistle, was 
introduced. After the response to the bell had disappeared, it was 
found that the conditioning to the stroking had also been elimi- 
nated. Exactly the same kind of results were obtained in the main 
experiments which were more elaborately controlled. A one-way 
screen was used, W'ith all the apparatus manipulated from behind 
the screen to eliminate visual cues, and electric shock was the con- 
ditioning stimulus. One of these problems, with one child, was con- 
cerned with the sort of secondary conditioning shown on page 159, 
and was formulated as follows: If one stimulus has come to arouse 
a conditioned response by association with a biologically strong stim- 
rilus, is it possible to transfer this response to a second stimulus by 
associating it only with the conditioned stimulus, and never with 
the biologically strong stimulus? In this experiment the ringing of 
a buzzer was followed closely by a moderate electric shock to the 
child’s foot. The child lifted his foot in response to the shock, and 
very shortly thereafter made the same response to the sound of 
the buzzer. Six successive trials of this conditioning were made, 
each followed by reinforcement. Half an hour after the last such 
trial, a light was flashed, followed by the buzzer; the child con- 
tinued to raise his foot when the buzzer started, and on the eleventh 
trial raised his foot when the light flashed. That is, the flash of 
the light had become a stimulus by association with the sound of 
the buzzer which was itself a conditioned stimulus. This “secondary 
response” was made on three trials, with no response to a control 
stimulus. Subsequently, the light, instead of showing the positive 
conditioned response, inhibited the conditioned reaction to the 
buzzer. This phenomenon, wherein the secondary conditioned re- 
sponse not only diminishes with repetition, when not reinforced, 
but also inhibits the response to the primary conditioned stimulus 
with which it had been associated, is of much interest for the theory 
of learning. These experiments were carried on for several days 
with continued results of the same order — ^positive conditioning of 
the light, followed by inhibitory effect of the light on the buzzer. 

The experimenter considers the processes involved in these two 
series of experiments essentially the same, i.e., both are reactions to 
a variety of compound stimuli. In the original series, the associa- 
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tion takes place before the conditioning, while in the “secondary 
conditioning” situation the association is made after the condition- 
ing of one- of the stimuli. That is, whenever a stimulus firmly con- 
nected with other stimuli is conditioned to a third stimulus, two 
types of effect may be expected — ^the unconditioned element of the 
pair may become conditioned without any direct association with 
the conditioning stimulus, and, further, the weakening of the re- 
sponse to it may weaken the response to the other element which 
had been directly conditioned. The implications of this are ob- 
viously important in connection with all sorts of learning. It is 
doubtless at least a partial explanation of the type of “irradiation” 
seen in the extension of fear conditioning from the original fear 
stimulus, not only to other things present, but to things associated 
with these other things. 

Munroe suggests that an indirect attack on fears might be based 
on this fact of the inhibiting effect of an associated stimulus on the 
conditioned response. When the latter is a case of fear, it might be 
more practicable to diminish the response to the associated stimulus 
than to attack the primary conditioned response, and let the asso- 
ciated stimulus exert its inhibition on the original conditioned stimu- 
lus, instead of attacking this stronger reaction directly. 

The relations between this type of conditioning and maturity, 
intelligence, emotional conditions, strength of stimulus, and various 
other factors are not at all clear. As yet, we can only say that higher 
order conditionings do occur; the range of situations under v/hich 
they occur has not been defined, much less the range of conditions 
militating against their occurrence. 

In the traditional view of the conditioned response, a specific 
stimulus acquires the power to control a response to which it was 
originally irrelevant. But it has become very clear that whether the 
specific stimulus acquires such a power or not depends upon the 
whole situation within the organism and the whole stimulus field 
in which this element must function. Just as the reflex is a con- 
venient abstraction from the complicated pattern of motor responses, 
so the stimulus is an abstraction from a very complex external 
situation. 

There is no harm in this abstraction unless it leads the social 
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psychologist to conclude that he can manipulate the behavior of 
man in a culture by controllfng what are for the experimenter the 
significant stimuli. Unless he knows the culture and the man, he 
misses many essentials. Of great importance for our analysis here 
is Razran’s study of the differences between two forms of con- 
ditioning, configural and colligated conditioning. In the latter, the 
significant stimulus, such as a light bulb, stands out prominently 
enough in the food situation so that in time it arouses a salivary 
response. In the other situation neither a red bulb nor a green bulb 
acquires anj such capacity, though the trxo together may adequately 
function in this way. It is highly probable that we become condi- 
tioned in social life not to discrete stimuli but rather to complicated 
patterns. In some cases the significant items of such a pattern may 
still evoke the response called for by the pattern, and here we may 
very properly speak of “redintegration” of responses; a part stands 
for the whole. In other cases, however, redintegration signally fails. 
It is necessary that a larger sweep of stimulus elements, perhaps 
the complete original pattern, be presented. 

One may be conditioned to a situation without knowing it. Thus 
musical selections which have been closely evaluated are judged 
differently after some of them have accompanied one’s enjo\ment 
of a meal. Well-phrased rationalizations are offered regarding the 
reasons for the preferences given in the final series. One selection 
is stated to have “better form,” more “rugged strength,” etc., than 
another, although the observed shifts are inconsistent excep when 
seen in reference to the one constant factor producing the changes, 
namely, the association of music with food. The individual need 
not know how or when his patterns of enthusiasm arise; and if he 
rationalizes his musical preference why should we be surprised if 
he rationalizes the personal and social preferences which have arisen 
in the same way.? 

Again, one may be negatively conditioned to situations and hold 
the negative response although one is unable to explain why. Words 
which are regularly followed by electric shocks later come to 
arouse withdrawing movements and also inner disturbances shown 
by the galvanic skin reflex. Although the subject may not remem- 
ber that the word was followed by shock, the word produces the 
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inner disturbance.^ One has learned at the visceral level what he 
has not learned at the verbal level. Social learning of this sort may 
be of great importance in the tension-fear-prejudice situation, 
though its nature never becomes clear to the learner. 

Neither can one maintain that the after-effects of past condition- 
ing are due solely to conscious anticipation. A group of subjects 
are given a severe shock and the galvanic skin refle” is measured. 
Later they are brought back to the apparatus, shown how the 
wires are disconnected and given proof that the apparatus can no 
longer give a shock. Nevertheless, renewed handling of the ap- 
paratus produces a distinct galvanic skin reflex. The old pattern 
still lives, although its irrelevance to the present situation is fully 
understood. Thus when deeply moved or traumatized one relives 
old hopes and fears, one’s urge toward standards and values, de- 
spite full recognition of their irrelevance to the present life task. 

Moreover, conditioning need not be based upon the action of 
stimuli which are cl earl)' conscious. Stimuli which do not enter 
consciousness at all may modify social behavior. An example will 
suggest the importance of ‘‘subliminal” conditioning for social be- 
havior. In the reaction-time experiment, the subject was asked to 
lift his hand from the telegraph key the moment that a light was 
shown. With practice he reduced his reaction time to 200 one- 
thousandths of a second. But the experimenter inserted in the 
external ear a tiny cylinder containing a wire which could be made 
to hum as soon as a switch was thrown. The experimenter made 
sure in all cases that the humming was truly subliminal. No sub- 
ject could tell W'hen it started or stopped. In the next series of 
reaction-time experiments the switch was thrown a small fraction 
of a second before the stimulus light was flashed. The result, after 
practice with the method, was a reduction of the apparent reaction 
time in some cases to less than 100 one-thousandths of a second. 
The subject had been conditioned to the subliminal sound of the 
humming in the cylinder. 

It is likely that a large part of our intuitive evaluation of the 
social situation, our “instinctive” hesitancy to join in a game, our 

’ Indeed, the distuibaiicc is greater in those instances in which the subject’s 
incmorj’ fails him. There is here something like the blocking or repression to which 
psychoanalysts have called attention. 
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“instinctive” trust in a man with a bold proposal, is based in large 
measure upon subliminal conditioning. Wc learn day by day the 
meaning of gestures, facial expression, tone of voice; but a great 
deal that we learn functions beneath the level of consciousness, or 
may be above the threshold of consciousness today and function 
just as well when below it tomorrow. The intuitive interpretation 
of personality, so carefully studied in recent years by German and 
American investigators, is apparently largely achieved by training 
responses to subliminal cues. Sometimes the issue has been confused 
by referring at this point to Gestalt theory, arguing that our evalua- 
tion of total personalities is not in terms of specific stimuli but in 
terms of global totalities. This is indeed sometimes the case; but 
until the high probability of response to subliminal cues is con- 
trolled, it is hard to make effective use of this interpretation. It 
is quite likely that training in interpreting facial expression may 
bring some of these subliminal cues above the threshold, and that 
the result may sometimes be confusion, an improper attention to 
other cues which have been keeping their just place in the total 
situation until that moment. This seems to be exactly what is 
meant by F. H. Allport’s and by Guilford’s experiments in train- 
ing subjects to interpret facial expression (page 234). It is quite 
probable that some of the best judges of personality work in terms 
of subliminal cues. Under some circumstances a dog or a child 
may evaluate a stranger better than an adult. In confronting new 
or difficult personal situations, beginner’s luck or the providence 
which watches over fools may be due to the more effect! \'c response 
to elements which are not consciously analyzed and which therefore 
do not over-dominate. Woman’s “intuition” may be in consider- 
able measure the result of specific training in utilizing total impres- 
sions where a man would be more likely to give clear emphasis 
and hence over-simplification in response to some features of a 
complex. 


Dominance 


If learning through conditioning is given a prominent place as 
a clue to social behavior, the failure to learn must be given equal 
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prominence. As one glances about the room, one notes dozens and 
hundreds of things to which one has been conditioned. There are 
appropriate things to do with each one of them. Yet relatively few 
of these responses can be made at a given time. It is not sufficient 
to say that we forget. Action patterns involve a high degree of 
organization; the task of attending to a book or a line of thought 
depends upon the exclusion of hundreds of possible responses. What 
is the clue to the selection? Why, among all the possible responses 
based on conditioning, does a given action pattern occur? 

The answer appears to lie largely in the fact of dominance. 
Physiologically, the acquisition of new patterns means the slough- 
ing-off of old ones, and the process of meeting new situations 
moment by moment means the blocking of those action tendencies 
which are biologically weak by those which are strong. In order to 
prevent a purely circular argument (the strong response is the one 
that wins; it wins because it is strong), it is necessary to be very- 
concrete as to the nature of dominant responses. 

In one of the early studies in the old St. Petersburg laboratory 
a dog was given meat powder on the tongue at the same time that 
an electric shock was administered to the forepaw. According to 
some glib and easy formulations of the conditioning process, meat 
powder should thereafter provoke retraction of the paw and elec- 
tric shock should evoke salivation. In point of fact, the two re- 
sponses — retraction of the paw and salivation — could not ordinarily 
be conditioned at once. On the contrary, if the meat powder was 
abundant and the shock weak, conditioning occurred only in the 
salivary direction, so to speak. The shock produced salivation. It 
became so integrated with the food-getting response that the re- 
traction of the paw ceased to occur. If, on the other hand, the meat 
powder was scanty and the shock intense, the biologically dominant 
pattern was the retraction of the paw. After such training as this, 
the meat powder brought about not salivation, but retraction of 
the paw instead. The principle of dominance (as defined by Razran) 
is that when two separate responses tend to be aroused by two 
distinct situations, the effect of the two situations is not the inde- 
pendent production of the two responses, but the reinforcement of 
the biologically dominant response and in time the disappearance 
of the other. Indeed, a situation S which would, when acting alone, 
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produce a non-dominant response R may, when competing against 
a stronger 5 i — Ri, actually contribute something to the Intensity 
of response Ri. The weaker pattern 5 — is crowded out of the 
picture. In the first figure on page 156, “food” is dominant over 
“light.” 

A simple example of the application of the dominance principle 
is given in the classical reconditioning experiments of M. C. 
Jones. A child has been negatively conditioned to a rabbit, let 
us say, because of the rabbit’s bite. The sight of the rabbit has 
now become a conditioned stimulus for fear. If the fear is to be 
removed, it is necessary that the rabbit be kept at a distance and 
that the child, while really hungry, be given appetizing food. The 
sight of the rabbit at a distance is a non-dominant stimulus which, 
as a part of the total happy situation, discharges into the general 
response of well-being and joy. The breaking up of the fear pat- 
tern thus depends altogether upon the substitution of a happy 
activity when the rabbit is presented. If the principle of dominance 
is sound, it would be fatal to attempt the reconditioning when the 
child is not hungry, the food not appetizing, or the rabbit too close. 
Under these circumstances, the rabbit-fear patterns would be 
dominant, and the child would develop fear of his food. This 
seems to be exactly the case. 

We do not wish to generalize to the effect that all conditioning 
reveals the principle of dominance; nor do we even wish to assert 
that, corresponding to each acquired habit, there is always the loss 
of a pattern physiologically less dominant than the one being fixated. 

Yet in general it is clear that new habits cannot possibly be built 
except out of old ones. The organism can never make a new re- 
sponse in the strict sense, a response utterly different from the re- 
sponses made on a reflex basis. If the new act consists in the 
integration of disparate acts previously present, the integration 
depends upon a genuine biological unification. New habits are not 
plastered on piecemeal; they are assimilated into the dominant 
pattern of a going concern. Each child is capable of learning in his 
own way, depending upon what he was at birth and the consequences 
of habits already achieved. Each new habit can integrate with habits 
already present; it can, under special circumstances, displace habits 
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weaker than itself; it can be assimilated as a member of a family 
of responses in which the integrated totality of response gives equal 
emphasis to the old and the new. 

Partly because of the vitality and energy of the small child, and 
partly because of the relatively small number of situations which 
it has confronted, early experiences should therefore be expected to 
have especially great importance. Each new experience must either 
integrate with earlier experiences in the sense defined above, or 
must partly displace the effects of earlier experiences so as to domi- 
nate them, or must be relegated to a minor position as the result of 
its inability to compete with existing habits. The more experience 
the child has acquired, the smaller the likelihood of a fundamental 
upheaval as the result of the new experience. Consequently, except 
for overwhelming new experiences, such as those related to first 
appearance at school or a death in the family, the physical changes 
of adolescence or the first endeavors to earn a living, the old is for 
the most part dominant over the new. This is one reason why 
deeply ingrained habits are largely irreversible, and why personal- _ 
ity, despite its complexity, inevitabl) tends to unity and continuity. 

The resulting patterns of conditioning in the adult are neces- 
sarily very complicated. The complexity of interplay of external 
and internal factors is shown by Razran’s study of “attitudinal 
control” of the conditioning process. Human salivary responses 
are to be conditioned to words, nonsense syllables, metronome 
beats, etc. In time, the word “pretzel” or the metronome beat may 
evoke a large salivarj^ flow. Here, however, we discover three 
radically different t)’pes of response to the conditioning situation. 
Three distinct types of persons are found: (i) those who build up 
these conditioned responses exactly in the manner of Pavlov’s dogs; 
(2) those who, despite much practice, do not condition, that is, 
show no increased salivary flow when the signal meaning food is 
presented; and (3) those who condition in the reverse direction, 
that is, those who show distinctly (and reliably) less salivary flow 
when the food signal is given. The attitude toward the experi- 
menter — the desire to accept, ignore or defeat his purposes — ap- 
pears to be the chief clue to the results. 

It might be erroneously concluded that the conditioned response 
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therefore ceases to be an explanatory principle. It is probable, how- 
ever, that we have simply an example of the influence of previous 
conditionings. A conditioned resistance response to the experimenter 
may be more powerful than the conditioned response to the food 
signal; and in line with the general principle of physiological 
dominance we should expect the signal to arouse a motor and vis- 
ceral set destructive to the simpler food reflexes. We do not know 
the mechanism by which this is brought about, but we know that 
conditioned responses are built into hierarchies which appear to 
follow the general principle of dominance. It is highly probable 
that this principle is of importance in understanding such social 
attitudes as race prejudices. In an experiment on racial attitudes, 
some individual students remained severely hostile to the Negro 
despite four days’ “favorable” conditioning experiences; and the 
most unfavorable specific experiences with members of a defined 
social group may lead only to tolerance or amused reactions if an 
antecedent favorable attitude or a humanitarian philosophy of life 
precedes the disagreeable experience. 


Suggestion 

We shall now try to show some of the varied applications of the 
principle of the conditioned response to a number of problems in 
social psychology, especially those social forms of learning which 
seem to underlie whai. we call suggestion, imitation, and sympathy, 
these terms are, in fact, names for ucays of modifying behavior, 
and the situations in which they operate are usually social. 

Although the quantity of experimental work on suggestion has 
become voluminous, it can scarcely be maintained that our under- 
standing has been increased proportionally. To review all the ex- 
periments on suggestion and suggestibility would be an idle and a 
thankless task; a large proportion of these really do nothing more 
than pick out some obvious instances of human gullibility, prey 
upon them, and give the results pseudo-quantitative form by ascer- 
taining what percentage of the subjects “yield.” As if this were not 
in itself sufficiently futile with regard to the problem of getting at 
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the nature of suggestibility, the situation is usually made worse 
by confusing three quite distinct human tendencies; (i) The tend- 
ency to make a response which has been previously made in a similar 
situation, whether' appropriate or inappropriate at the time. This 
is, of course, simply habit, and includes the familiar response by 
analogy (or “transferred conditioned response”), the thing in- 
volved in the child’s saying “kitty” when he sees a squirrel, or a 
man’s absent-mindedly pulling out a key as he comes to a door 
resembling one where he is in the habit of using that key. (2) The 
tendency to go on doing what one has stai ted doing, simply because 
whatever factors were strong enough to start the activity continue 
strong enough to make it go on — the tendency being augmented 
perhaps by the perseverative effect of the first. This kind of be- 
havior is usually said to be due to suggestion, if the experimenter 
believes that the tendency to go on with the act involves gross 
failure to realize its inappropriateness. (3) The tendency to believe 
or to do what one is told because of social motives such as depend- 
ence upon, or fear of, or fondness for, some person. Here the 
subject may even grasp fully the nature of the experiment} for 
example, in hypnotic demonstrations the subject may wish to mani- 
fest the results which the experimenter wishes to produce. More- 
over, a considerable number of acts which we ascribe to suggestibility 
are instances of the cooperation of two or more tendencies where 
none would be strong enough alone to eventuate in overt behavior. 
A good many cases of mob suggestibility seem to result from the 
summation effect of a great desire or great fear on the one hand, 
and the vague awareness of freedom from social condemnation in 
a group situation on the other hand. 

All these points have been made before; but it is remarkable 
that new exj-jcrimental studies of suggestion continue to appear in 
which, instead of the more precise analysis of the behavior involved 
or the conditions underlying it, we are presented with a medley of 
results which are reported simply as scores on a suggestibility test. 
Now if what we desire is to know in a general way whether a per- 
son stands in the top decile or the bottom decile in suggestibility, 
in the sense that out of a hundred given situations he showed sug- 
gestibility in a very small or a very large number of cases, there is. 
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of course, value in such investigations. But even so, we have really 
learned little until the experimenter sifts out for us the specific 
kinds of “suggestibility” which are evidenced by particular kinds 
of behavior on the test. 

We might well begin by taking those cases in which suggesti- 
bility really means nothing more than ordinary association — those 
referred to under (i) above. To think of a thing when someone 
names it, or to carry out some simple act when a friend asks us to, 
is really nothing more than response through habit at its most 
automatic level. We may think of such responses as “conditioned 
reactions” ; in fact, many of them are conditioned reactions to words. 
But as far as we know, the associative process is the same when a 
word calls a thing to mind in the form of an image. Illustrations 
of this type of suggestion are plentiful. 

Ideal for this purpose is the size-weight illusion. In it advantage 
is taken of the fact that small children tend to estimate weight 
from size, but that as they grow older this tendency decreases and 
the opposite tendency becomes apparent, so that two objects of dif- 
ferent size but of the same weight normally cause in adults the in- 
verse effect; the large object seems lighter. This, as has been 
abundantly shown, is a suggestion effect based upon expectation, or 
what Helmholtz long ago called “unconscious inference,” and is of 
course naturally free of the social factor as far as the experimental 
situation itself is concerned. There is no apparent difference between 
this kind of illusion and that in which we experience what we are 
in the habit of experiencing in a given situation. 

This same form of associative suggestion appears in Triplett’s 
experiment with conjuring tricks. He pretended to throw a ball into 
the air. The ball was not really thrown, but about jo per cent of 
a group of 165 children (fourth to eighth grades) saw the ball go 
up and disappear. Larger or smaller percentages are, of course, 
obtained, depending upon the conjurer’s skill; the response is 
characteristic of adults as well as of children. To call this any more 
than ordinary association would be to introduce unnecessary com- 
plication; in fact, we see nothing here which differs in any way from 
thinking .of the sun when someone mentions it. The image may take 
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on hallucinatory vividness, as in the case of “seeing” things which 
never happen, but this does not alter the form of association. 

We arc not in the habit of regarding this type of suggestibility 
as a form of ordinary association; we think of a special factor of 
gullibility. Practically all the time, however, we do think of things 
when we are told of them; the mental set of the classroom is to 
expect that what the teacher says will happen. The fact that most 
people get the effect is sufficient evidence that, under the conditions 
stated, the method does not test proneness to special gullibility be- 
yond that which we all show in believing commonplaces which we 
are told. Life could scarcely be lived if we were constantly on our 
guard. There are all sorts of psychological experiments v.ffiich could 
not be done without students believing what the experimenter tells 
them. In special cases, the experimenter calls the result suggesti- 
bility; in others, he does not. (In this sense, grades on some exam- 
inations are suggestibility scores.) 

The forms of suggestion so far described are all included under 
the concept of “ideo-motor action,” as used, for example, by Wil- 
liam James. James had in mind the tendency of an idea to produce 
an act. As we have noted, however, things which we see and things 
which we only imagine often function in exactly the same way, as 
far as the resulting behavior is concerned. To accept a verbal sug- 
gestion automatically, to accept it because of an image which it 
arouses, and to accept it in the form of an hallucination which it 
arouses involve one and the same associative process. We might 
prefer to call them all sensori-motor rather than ideo-motor; but 
since the latter term has been so long in use, we see more confusion 
than gain in replacing it, provided, of course, that it is recognized 
to be nothing more than what is ordinarily meant in everyday life 
by association. 

Auto-suggestion, again, differs from ordinary suggestion not in 
the laws of association which are involved, but solely in the origin 
of the ideas which set the acts in motion. There may be, as we shall 
see, differences in emotional attitude toward the suggestions given 
by other people; but in its simplest form auto-suggestion is almost 
completely free from emotional disturbances and may be regarded 
as conforming perfectly to this simple ideo-motor type of suggestion 
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already discussed. For this reason, and in part because it is free 
from the emotional resistances which we often set up as barriers 
against the suggestions given by other people, the advertiser and 
the propagandist in general prefer to have us use our own auto- 
suggestions rather than merely to accept the suggestions which they 
have to offer. We must repeat some catch phrase or slogan until 
“we believe it ourselves.” We become partisans with the propa- 
gandist and make ideal material for the putting-over of the cause. 
G. C. Myers seems to have greatly increased his success in teaching 
English to foreigners in the army, by starting them off with such 
a sentence as, “I want to learn to write a letter home,” and pro- 
ceeding from this to the use of sentences describing the general ex- 
cellence of the army itself— its routine, and its civilizing effect upon 
a recruit. Soldiers who learned these sentences seem to have be- 
come in time more addicted to the military life. Moreover, by sug- 
gestion to “chronic kickers” that they would make good speakers, 
and by getting them to make speeches about army life, Myers 
found he could turn them into “boosters,” until they at last thor- 
oughly believed what they were saying. 

Slightly more complex, perhaps, is the suggestion which touches 
off an attitude or “set.” Thus university students’ preferences for 
pictures were altered by informing them in some cases that the 
pictures were masterpieces, and in other cases’ that they were of 
little value. Paragraphs to this effect were presented, together with 
pictures by unknown painters, the subjects being asked to rate each 
picture on a five-point scale. In all cases the pictures attended by 
a favorable paragraph were ranked higher than those with un- 
favorable paragraphs; but individual pictures varied greatly in 
respect to the influence of the suggestion upon their placement. 

Principles (i) and (2) described above (page 169), taken in 
conjunction, are all that is required to explain another series of 
suggestion experiments in which the subject shows in one activity 
the after-effects of what he has been doing a moment before. 
Ihis kind of experiment has been made famous by Binet. 

Children were shown a model line; after a short time, they 
were shown a card with a series of parallel lines of graded length, 
and told to select one having the length of the model line. The 
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experiment was then repeated with a similar series, except that all 
the lines given were shorter than the model. The children, never- 
theless, expecting to find it, indicated their choice. In experiments 
testing the ability of his subjects to reproduce correctly the lengths 
of lines shown briefly to them, Binet found that on showing them 
a series of lines of gradually increasing length, but with occasional 
“catches” where the lines did not lengthen as expected, no one of 
his forty-five pupils completely escaped the suggestion of increase 
in length in all lines, although ten of them were able to escape one 
or more of the “catches.” 

In a further experiment, Binet tested the suggestibility of forty- 
two school boys by the following method. Lines of different lengths 
drawn on white cardboard were shown them, one line at a time, 
and the boys indicated on ruled paper their estimate of the length 
of each line. The lines as shown increased in length, by a fixed 
amount, up to the fifth; from the fifth to the thirty-sixth (last) 
inclusive, they w'ere all of equal length. The suggestion of gradual 
increase in length given bj' the first five lines caused in every case 
some overestimation of the length of the remaining lines; the 
amount of overestimation by each subject was calculated from his 
paper, and a “coefficient of suggestibility” deduced. Each case was 
also individually studied, and in many cases there was evident at 
certain points the effect of a critical sense, which caused sudden, 
or progressive, or periodic, diminution of the error. (This “pro- 
gressive line” test is paralleled by a “progressive weight” test.) 

Later, an opportunity was given to the boys to correct their 
papers, according to their memory of the lines shown. The experi- 
menter questioned them as to their satisfaction with their work, 
using a standard form of inquiry for all alike. The result of cor- 
rections made after the questioning showed in general a decrease 
in the overestimation of the length of the lines, but some over- 
estimation remained. The questions had the effect of waking the 
subject’s “critical sense” to errors made under the previous influ- 
ence; what he now recalled was nearer to correctness than what he 
had produced in the presence of the lines to be estimated. The 
“critical sense” seems here to be a name for an attitude. Ideo-motor 
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suggestion, then, operates until this interfering attitude appears. All 
these forms of suggestion decreased mth age. 


In the experiments cited thus far, there is no conclusive evidence 
that the fresttge of the ex-perimenter was an essential part of the 
situation. But in a great many experiments, prestige (or other at- 
tributes) of the experimenter must be regarded as of cardinal 
importance. 

The immense importance of prestige in suggestibility studies was, 
in fact, expressly recognized by Vitali and by Binet and Hcnn over 
thirty years ago. Thus a school master showed a 5 cm. line to a 
group of primary school children and had them reproduce it from 
memory. He then said that the next line would be a little longer. 
Actually it was shorter — only 4 cm. long. Nevertheless, only nine 
of the eighty-six children resisted the suggestion to leproduce it 
as longer. 

One of the most careful of the studies of prestige suggestion 
carried through by Binet’s pupils is Giroud’s work with thirty four 
school children. She used the progressive line test, the progressive 
weight test, suggestion by personal influence, and both direct and 
indirect suggestion in a study of ability to report from memory. 
Of ten subjects at the age of seven, all made their lines keep on 
increasing right up to the very end, though the fact that a glim- 
mering of resistance was present is suggested by the fact that, when 
asked if they were satisfied with the lines they had drawn, three 
said they had made them too long. The decrease of suggestibility 
with age as found by Binet is shown in Giroud’s table indicating the 
number of lines (out of the total fifteen) upon which the effect of 
suggestion acted. 


For ten subjects at age 7 7 

For ten subjects at age 8 82 

For five subjects at age 9 43 

For five subjects at age 10 48 

For five subjects at age 12 . 1 


Simuar results were obtained with the progressive weights. 

The clearest experimental distinction between the simple “ideo- 
motor” type of suggestibility and that which results from emotional 
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factors in a social situation is made by Aveling and Hargreaves, 
and followed through by Estabrooks. Aveling and Hargreaves’ 
subjects were 46 boys and 19 girls (ages mostly 12 and 13). The 
following methods were used: First, the experimenters induced hand 
rigidity by verbal suggestion. The child was seated by the exam- 
iner. The experimenter said, in part, “Hold out your hand — see, 
like minej and fix your ej'es on my hand. . . . While looking at 
my hand all the time, I want you to pay special attention to the 
feelings you get in your own. . . . You will probably feel a slight 
tingling or tightening or stiffening in tour fingers.” Further em- 
phasis was placed on the idea of feelings, ending in a flat statement, 
“You can’t close your hand. You can’t close it at all. Try!” It will 
be noticed that this is a prestige test — that is, the use of an emo- 
tional relation between the examiner and the child is permitted or, 
in fact, probably encouraged. Nearly half of the boys and over' half 
of the girls were able to close the hand in spite of the above sug- 
gestions. In the second test (Whipple Test No. 42) no prestige 
factor was introduced. In this a series of lines are presented in pairs; 
in the first pair, the second line is alwaj-s longer, but in the latter 
part of the series the lines are equal. The child’s tendency to go on 
judging the latter series as he has judged the former is classified 
by Whipple and others as analogous to the tendencies studied in all 
of Binet’s line tests. 

The third experiment makes use of the illusion of warmth from 
an electric light bulb, the “resistance-wire method” (Whipple Test 
No. 44). In the fourth experiment, we return to prestige. The 
experimenter presses on the subject’s hand, then says, our hand 
is getting lighter. It is rising in the air.’’ About one-fourth of the 
boys and about half of the girls found that the hand did rise. Test 
five makes use of the progressive weight technique (W hippie Test 
No. 41). Test six measures fidelity of report (Whipple Test No. 
32). A number of leading questions are asked vidth reference to 
something which the subject has seen (this method is extensively 
used today in connection with the psychology of testimony). Test 
seven is called suggestion of line lengths by personal influence (con- 
tradictory suggestion, Whipple Test No. 42). 

The subjects are graded in ranks for each test, and rank-differ- 
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ence correlations are computed. If the tests are divided into two 
groups, a correlation of +.44 appears between these, which the 
authors regard as evidence of a common factor, a suggestibility 
factor operating through the battery of tests as a whole. 

Later, Aveling and Hargreaves carried their work further. 
Thirty-three bojs (average age 13.2 years) and 23 girls (average 
age 13.6 years) were studied. The hand-rigidity test found 73 per 
cent of the boys and 35 per cent of the girls able to resist sugges- 
tions, while 24 per cent of the boys and 74 per cent of the girls 
could not resist the suggestion of the hand rising. 

The smoothed curves for suggestibility in the various situations 
are most curious. Combining bo}s’ and girls’ scores, the solid and 
broken lines represent the two series. It is clear that a U-curve is 
produced by the two hand tests and the warmth illusion test. These 
they regard as prestige tests. The test involving “suggestion of 
line lengths by personal influence” may be a prestige test, but is 
said not to operate like these others. All the other tests yield nearly 
normal curves, including the fidelity-of-report test. The U-curve 
is explained in terms of the factor of contra-suggestibility j where 
“personal” suggestion was used, the subjects tended to fall into two 
sharply divided groups, the suggestible and the non- (or contra-) 
suggestible. Where the suggestion was impersonal, the distribu- 
tion was approximately normal; most subjects are moderately 
suggestible. 

The reader will have noticed more than one element of crude- 
ness in the above experiments. Nevertheless, they are of great im- 
portance in clarifying the muddle into which the psychology of 
suggestion has fallen. The mere tendency to respond positively to 
the progressive line test is a very different thing from the tendency 
to accept a suggestion with regard to hand rigidity. The latter may, 
of course, be regarded as a simple habitual (ideo-motor) response, 
but It IS not so experienced by most subjects. College students with 
whom we have worked and with whom we have seen other psy- 
chologists work, have been definitely puzzled to look at their hands 
and find that they would not move or relax or unclasp, or what- 
ever was wished, as long as the experimenter told them that they 
were powerless to exert such control. They may be sufficiently im- 
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that the suggestion is less effectively imposed by a fellow student 
implies strongly that we are not dealing here simply with the con- 
nections already established between certain words and certain mus- 
cular acts. These verbal elements are important, of course j but 
under ordinary circumstances there is effective inhibition in the 
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form of other verbal suggestions — that’s all nonsense, I can 
do it if I like,” etc. The fixation of attention upon the experimenter 
whom one respects (or perhaps sometimes fears) seems sufficient 
to block these ordinarily available counter-suggestions. 

This whole point has been ably demonstrated b}’ Estabrooks in 
a study inspired by the work of Aveling and Hargreaves. His sub- 
jects were elementary school boys in Oxford, averaging slightly 
less than 13 years of age; the number of cases was over 150. Test I 
was definitely a prestige test. The boy was shown an electrical 
machine and given a chance to get a shock from it. He was then 
asked to indicate when he felt the electricity begin again, in order 
to show how small a current he could feel. The current was pre- 
sumably being turned on while the boy’s fingers were in contact 
with the machine. The time of reporting current was recorded; 
the quicker the report, the more suggestible the boy was considered. 
No current was thrown on until thirty seconds had passed; after 
this, all, of course, reported it. The second test used a Chevreul 
pendulum, the boy holding it so that the bob swung free in a 
tumbler. The boy was told that magnetism would cause the pen- 
dulum to strike the glass. The sooner the pendulum actually struck, 
the more suggestible the boy was considered. Time limit was 60 
seconds. 

Whereas these two are regarded as prestige tests, the next is 
definitely designed to exclude prestige, and seems to do so more 
efiectively than most standard experimental techniques for meas- 
uring suggestion. It is a form of the size-weight illusion. A series 
of 16 cardboard boxes is shown, all of the same size, but varying 
greatly in weight in accordance with the amount of metal with 
which they are loaded. The boy is given a metal box and asked to 
compare this with each of the cardboard boxes, in order to find 
which one equals the weight of the metal box. During this the 
experimenter goes over into a corner and talks with the other boys 
with his back turned, to the subject. 

In the next, a group test, fifteen questions were asked regarding 
a demonstration which the experimenter had given. The questions 
were at first plausible and referred to things which the experi- 
menter had actually done; but they became more and more iin- 
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plausible, so that, whereas nearly all the boys were misled by some 
of the questions in the middle of the series, none was tripped by 
the last question. The score was in terms of the number of resistances 
to the leading questions. 

Evidently, the scoring of all these tests is highly arbitrary. There 
is often a quantitative difference in the forms of behavior which 
occur when prestige is present and in others in which it is absent. 
In the metal-box test, where the experimenter was clearly dealing 
simply with illusion and where the prestige factor was neatly elimi- 
nated, we have approximately the normal curve, whereas the first 
test (with the electricit}') gives a U-curve similar to that obtained 
by Aveling and Hargreaves. The reader will recall that the cur- 
rent was actually switched on after 30 seconds. If a boy had not 
reported the current during the first 30 seconds he was therefore 
classed as non-suggestible; and since the number of boys in this 
group is considerable, the curve inevitably takes on something of 
a U-shape. The same result and the same comment are to be noted 
in the pendulum test. In both of these cases it would be important 
to know what sort of distribution Estabrooks would have obtained 
had he extended the time limit. Even so, it seems reasonably clear 
that in both these tests he had a large number of boys who resisted 
the suggestion flat]\ , another large number who succumbed quickly, 
and a rather small number intermediate between these two extremes. 
The resistance would be another illustration of the factor of nega- 
tive suggestibility or, if one prefers, negativism, which appears as 
the result of a personal relation to the experimenter — perhaps a 
desire not to be bluffed. As has been said, this emotional aspect of 
suggestibility seems to be of the greatest importance for the social 
psychologist, and the aspect which has been the least adequately 
studied. Most of the instances of crowd suggestibilit)' which are 
cited are too complicated to pigeonhole j but where suggestibility 
does enter, the simple ideo-motor aspect is probably less important 
than the emotional relation of the crowd to its leader or its victim 
or to other persons conceived as friends or enemies. Moreover, as 
we shall later suggest (cf. page 237), the individual differences 
found in experiments on suggestion do not seem to be intelligible 
at all without study of the deeper attitude of the individual toward 
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the experimenter, toward the situation, and toward authority situ- 
ations in general, as well as of his attitude toward himself — his 
security, confidence, ascendance, etc. 

But the reader may have been wondering just how the ordinary 
processes of association are altered by the emotional relation be- 
tween subject and experimenter; how it is that automatic or semi- 
automatic responses may be obtained under special emotional con- 
ditions which would not be obtained if suggestion were completely 
“depersonalized.” The answer appears to be given in part by the 
ordinary facts of attention. One cannot always pay close attention 
to what one does. One cannot scrutinize it with the customary 
critical attitude if the attention is largely upon the authority or 
awesomeness of the experimenter, the great speaker, or the crowd. 
Prestige suggestion, as Aveling and Hargreaves pointed out, is not 
a diferent kind of suggestion-, it is simply heightened suggestion 
due to the facilitating efect -johich the emotional situation exercises 
upon the ordinary associative processes. It works by attracting so 
much attention to the experimenter that what the subject himself 
does cannot receive close scrutiny. We cannot put full attention on 
two things. There is a dissociation; in other words, some activities 
to which we are not attending are free to run automatically. There 
are probably other factors involved, but the fact of dissociation is 
itself of crucial importance. For the one thing that can consistently 
be expected to interfere with ideo-motor suggestibility is the pres- 
ence of contradictory ideas or habits, and the one intellectual basis 
for the rejection of a suggestion is the presence of ideas or habits 
predisposing toward a contrary idea or habit. 


Imitation 

The bundle of facts classified under “imitation” was among the 
first to attract the attention of the social psychologist. The clinical 
and experimental studies carried on throughout the latter half of 
the nineteenth century furnished points of view and materials 
utilized by Tarde in constructing his famous Lems of Imitation, 
and both experimental and theoretical stydies of imitatinn have 
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been numerous in every decade since 1890. Tarde failed, however, 
to analyze psychologically the process of imitation j the rational and 
purposeful imitation of an artisan following a design was confused 
with the blind imitation of sheep following a leader, and both of 
these were confused with the response to word or gesture in the 
hypnotic subject and in the excited crowd. The ultimate psycho- 
logical analysis of these varied types of response remains for the 
future, but clarity of definition will be necessary if a useful classi- 
fication is to be achieved. 

It seems worth while to distinguish fi) imitation of conditioned 
response type, (2) imitation after a trial-and-error period, and (3) 
deliberate imitation. In the first of these, the behavior which is 
called imitative is strictly a conditioned response to a fairly simple 
and easily describablc stimulus; the animal does not know that it 
is imitating, and the fact that the behavior “imitates” or duplicates 
the behavior of some other animal necessitates no psychological 
principles other than those already described in connection with 
the conditioned response. This kind of imitation is sometimes dog- 
matically declared not to exist. But anj'one walking along a country 
road on a summer’s evening in nearly any part of the United 
States may satisfy himself that there are facts W'hich fulfill this 
definition and call for no other. 

The first data for inspection w'ill in fact be offered without any 
experimental control whatever; they will be supplied by a con- 
versation between two katydids (there must not be more than two). 
Nearby, to one’s right, comes a xee, zee; from the left comes a 
zee, zee. A few seconds later, the one on the right says zee, zee, zee, 
zee, and the one on the left replies zee, zee, zee, zee. Let the call 
on the right be a triad; a triad responds. This will continue as 
long as the listener’s patience lasts — or perhaps, more accurately, 
a great deal longer. An occasional solitary zee will fail of an an- 
swer, or may be answered by almost anything; and whether a 
digit span of five exists among katydids we have been unable to 
determine. But as to the main facts here described the reader will 
be able to satisfy himself; intent listening to an hour’s performance 
was to us its own reward. - ■ 
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But this offers nothing but the beginning of a hypothesis; it 
would be better, of course, if all this could be gotten under labora- 
tory conditions. Curiously enough, an enterprising naturalist has ^ 
given us an experiment dealing with a very closely related phe- 
nomenon, one which we should in fact insist on describing as iden- 
tical. It is the custom of one species of katydids to sing in unison; 
they constitute a conductorless orchestra. Their chirps are so per- 
fectly timed that it is as if one large insect were playing alone. 
This would certainlv be difficult to explain if it could be proved 
that the insects do not hear each other. But they do. Fulton re- 
moved the “auditory pegs” from the front legs of the members 
of several of these orchestras and in a few minutes they were all 
playing at sixes and sevens, whereas a control group in a neighboring 
cage were still giving their exquisitely uniform program. Now in 
this case the katydids were obviously imitating one another, in the 
everyday unsophisticated sense that one was doing what another was 
doing, not fortuitously but through response to the other’s act. 
Theoretical identity is, of course, not to be assumed in the behavior 
of anything as complex as living tissue, but the identity is as com- 
plete, let us say, as in two prints from the same photographic 
negative. 

The reason why this commonplace sort of behavior has so often 
been dogmatically ruled out of court, or just as frequently Ignored, 
seems to be that some sort of “instinct of imitation” is thought to 
be involved. As a matter of fact, however, the mechanism of all 
such acts seems ridiculously simple and involves nothing but the 
simplest kind of conditioned response. Whatever organic condition 
makes the katydid begin to chirp we may designate 5. The chirping, 

R, is now not only the result of S but shuullmeous with S, and, 
as we believe clear from Fulton’s work, the katydid hears himself 
chirp. If he happens to chirp twice, the hearing of two chirps coin- 
cides with whatever condition caused him to chirp twice! No 
wonder, then, that if no other insect is^near him, you so often hear 
him repeat over and over whatever rhythm he started with. There 
is, however, a certain time limit between performances. If a katydid 
hears two chirps (a substitute for the organic condition which would 
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make him chirp twice) he will, in an almost machine-like fashion, 
chirp twice in reply. In fact, if he did anything else there would 
be a mystery j as it is, there is no mystery. The point is usually 
not looked at in this way, because the diagram for a conditioned 
response is ordinarily drawn thus: 



All three events are 
occurring simultaneously 

In our present case, however, it must be drawn this way: 


S=organic cause 
of chirp 
R=the chirp 
Spsound of chirp 

All three events S, R, Si 
occur simultaneously 

If the page is turned through forty-five degrees, the reader will 
see that he is dealing with the old formula, and that imitation on 
this level is no such intricate problem as has been assumed. 

Such illustrations from animals make it reasonable to look for 
something similar in human behavior j and dozens of illustrations 
are in fact easily found. F. H. Allport, among others, has argued 
with perfect straightforwardness and simplicity that the young 
child’s stimulation of its own auditory centers in the brain through 
the utterance of any sound is sufficient explanation of repetition, the 
“circular reflex.” In the terms of the conditioned response, what- 
ever organic condition made the child say Da is present simultane- 
ously with the hearing of Da. It follows that the hearing of Da 
makes the child say Da. The next step is to point out that the 
child’s imitation of someone else’s utterance of Da involves abso- 
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lutely no further hypothesis. To be sure, the tone of the voice, 
emphasis, etc., may differ somewhat, but there is no problem here 
distinct from the problem of “response by analogy,” already con- 
sidered (page 157). In the very small child this sort of imitation 
is often quite dependable, but as organic states become more com- 
plex and variable, the pattern is often broken. Even so, two-year- 
olds and three-year-olds often answer a question by repeating the last 
word or syllable; and wherever neural organization remains sim- 
ple, i.e., among the feeble-minded, such mechanical repetition, or 
“echolalia,” is common. Many children go through a period of 
months in which thev repeat what they hear, sometimes in the 
form of one syllable at a time, sometimes two or three at a time, 
depending upon their memory span (how much they can grasp 
at once). 

Identical in structure is the phenomenon of echo-praxia, or the 
mechanical repetition of what another person does. The explana- 
tion is, of course, the same. A vivid illustration is offered in Nova- 
kovsky’s account of “arctic hysteria.” The population of northern 
Siberia, no matter what its racial composition, suffers every winter 
from the combined effect of prolonged starvation, cold and un- 
interrupted darkness. The result is to reduce a large proportion, 
frequently nearly all of the inhabitants of a village, to this curious 
condition: the patient involuntarily performs what he sees done 
by another. Young men sometimes take advantage of the situation 
to play the part of practical jokers, and go about from one sick 
person to another, doing absurd things in order to make the victim 
reply in kind. Jochelson, who has explored in the same region and 
found the same phenomenon, tells us of a young man who used to 
put snow down the back of his neck for the fun of seeing other 
people do the same. The victims are by no means lacking in “in- 
sight.” They frequently “go after” the perpetrator of the joke; 
but the fact remains that they are, during the time of the disease, 
powerless to resist this tendency to echopraxia. Everybody in the 
region who is subjected to famine suffers from it — the hunters, of 
course, least of all because they usually devour whatever they 
catch and leave the question open as to whether there will be some- 
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thing to bring home. It is important to emphasize the fact that 
this is not hysteria in the sense of a “psychogenic maladjustment.” 
It is an attribute of those whose physique is depleted by the arctic 
winter, or exhaustion, or famine, or all three.^ 

In other words, it is just as natural to repeat what another per- 
son does as to repeat what he says, and for the same reason. Seeing 
a certain hand movement has, of course, occurred simultaneously 
with executing that movement. If we let 5 represent whatever 
stimulus brings about a certain hand movement, and Si the sight 
of the movement which is simultaneously made, it is easy to see, 
by the circular reflex, why seeing our own hand do something tends 
to make it repeat the act. The same thing is, of course, also to be 
found among the feeble-minded. There seems to be absolutely no 
new principle here be\ ond that of conditioning which has been dis- 
cussed above; and again there is only one reason why we do not 
fall victim to such repetition, namely, that our associative mecha- 
nisms are sufficiently complicated to lead off into all sorts of other 
activities. The small child and the feeble-minded lack the mental 
furniture which might lead to interfering acts; the man exhausted 
by cold and famine has few positive impulses which could compete 
with a present stimulus. 

This sort of conditioned response imitation may, of course, also 
be studied in the labcn-atort', as shown in Starch’s study of uncon- 
scious imitation in handwriting. One hundred and six subjects were 
asked to give samples of their handwriting in their usual manner, 
copying phrases from models submitted to them. One of the models 
was typewritten, the other three were WTitten with varying degrees 
of slant and width of letter. Very few of the subjects had any 
idea as to the purpose of the experiment. Starch found that of the 
103 subjects who stated that they had written in their usual manner, 
every single one had, as a matter of fact, adapted his handwriting 
to conform in some degree to the model. Most of them showed 
this tendency to conformity in changing the slant of their writing 
to make it like that of the model; and those who did not show it 

’’The “jumping Frunchiiii.’n” (Canadian French lumberjacks) of the Maine 
logging camps who, when lolil, ^^et, and desperately fatigued, follow orders with 
precipitate “snap,” show a somewhat similar response. ‘ 
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in the slant showed it in the change in the width of letters (some 
showed it in both). 


From this sort of imitation it is a far cry to those instances in 
which an animal blunders about until it finally does something 
similar to that which some other animal has done. The regular 
procedure of both animals and men who imitate is to stumble and 
fumble as they would in any learning process. 

This form of behavior usually turns out to consist of the follow- 
ing sequence: (i) One animal perceives another performing an act 
in which some desired object (food, etc.) is part of the situation. 

(2) The observing animal goes after the desired object by virtue 
of an innate or a conditioned response to its sight, smell, etc. 

(3) after the object, the animal uses its entire repertory 
of learned acts, in so far as these have been conditioned to this 
or a similar situation. (4) If the acts are not immediately successful, 
a wider and wider range of acts occurs and all the typical charac- 
teristics of “trial-and-error” learning may follow. 

After the requisite elimination of false starts has been carried 
through, it is possible, however, to make the imitative act c! actively 
and promptly in the situation which has bceii th' usual stimulus 
for the behavior. A man who has learned to play the violin can 
repeat what another plays, or mimic the mannerisms of his teacher. 
The imitation itself under these circumstances does not differ from 
the simpler conditioned response forms of imitation described 
above5 but the long preliminary practice necessary to get to a 
-point where imitation is possible involves a separate set of concepts. 
Characteristically, this sort of imitation occurs only where a motive 
is strong, where the learning process narrows down the responses 
to those which are of a type adequate to satisfy the motive, and 
where the identity of two animals’ behavior is due either to their 
having some common motive or to one having the motive of doing 
what the other does. Parrots which are given crackers for saying 
things which sound like what people say, and people who say 
things in the manner of those whom they conceive to be their 
superiors, are illustrations of the last-named process. The psychology 
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of learning differs not at all here from the psychology of learning 
when one confronts a puzzle box containing some gratifying object. 
Imitation of this sort is simply a case in which reward comes, let 
us say, not from more effective manipulation of the impersonal 
environment, but from such manipulation of it as will bring some 
social response. 

Where the thing to be imitated has been learned already, sudden 
and effective imitation without trial and error may, of course, ap- 
pear. A good deal of the published evidence for this sort of imita- 
tion is, however, unfortunately not supported by life histories of 
the individual people or animals involved. For example, evidence 
as to imitation among the apes is unaccompanied by life histories 
showing what the previous experience of the animals may have 
been. The problem of explaining the sudden advent of new 'per- 
ceptual patterns (insight) lies, of course, outside of social psychol- 
ogy} but in cases of imitation it is always legitimate to ask just how 
new the perceptual pattern is. 


Sympathy 

That the conditioned response interpretation serves validly for 
many instances of suggestion and imitation naturally prompts the 
question whether it may not serve also for the third of McDougall’s 
triad, namely, sympathy. McDougall presupposes an innate tend- 
ency to respond emotionally as those about us respond; the overt 
expression of an emotion arouses, by virtue of the innate equip- 
ment of the hearer or onlooker, the same emotion. On the other 
hand, the conditioned response explanation has been clearly worked 
out by Humphrey in terms such as these: We burn or scald our 
hand; pain and withdrawing instantly follow. The sight of our 
hand in this or a similar situation inevitably serves thereafter to 
touch off the pain and withdrawing response. Any other hand which 
looks like our own will tend, if scalded or burned, to evoke, 
promptly enough, the same response in us. To feel horror as we 
watch the suffering of another is in no way more mysterious than 
to feel horror at our own sufferings. As the theory demands, the 
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degree of our sympathy depends in part upon the degree of like- 
ness which the individual shows to ourselves. If the person’s skin 
is black or yellow, his hair kinky, his lips thick, his subjection to 
misery is of less significance to the white man. 

Even so, the theory fails to account for the raising or lowering 
of thresholds as the result of special bonds of affection or of spe- 
cial antagonisms. Cold-blooded cruelty is, after all, common enough, 
even when inflicted upon individuals who are physically similar 
to ourselves. Some further explanation must be invoked to account 
for the fact that in some Instances pain is deliberately inflicted — 
in fact, with joy. Humphrey’s general principle must be recognized 
as one of capital importance j the fact remains that just as a sug- 
gestion may be blocked by a counter-suggestion, so a sympathetic 
response may be blocked by some other emotional response — some- 
times very easily. Physical similarity has also been shown, in recent 
research upon small children, to be less important for sympathy than 
affection, intimacy, or sheer familiarity. The general theory of adi- 
ence (cf. page lOo) suggests that long close association, even without 
a close emotional tie, should make for sympathy; and this is gener- 
ally the case. 


Psychiatric Findings on the Learning Process 

While experimental psychology has been elaborating the con- 
cept of conditioning in the ways suggested above, psychiatry has 
been observing and clarifying learning processes in its own way. 
This has resulted, especially among the psychoanalysts, in a vivid 
and picturesque terminology, with the result that the findings have 
often been less easily assimilated by psychology. Yet the terminol- 
ogy is less important than the behavior which the psychiatrist is 
in a specially favorable position to view. Here we shall attempt to 
consider from the point of view of general psychology the con- 
cepts of identification, projection, introjection, trauma, and reaction 
formation. 

If the child or adult sees in another person some resemblance 
(of any sort) to himself, he responds to the other person’s joy or 
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woe as he would to his own (Humphrey’s theory, page 187)} 
i.e., he identifies himself with the person. But the psychoanalyst 
does not discover that similarity to the person is the chief clue; 
on the contrary, it is emotion directed toward the person. The 
child takes over the patterns of behavior of those whom he loves, 
sometimes those whose strength he envies. This is not only an. 
important addition to the thcor)^ of sjmpathy, supplementing the 
conditioned response explanation; it is a major clue to the process 
of becoming like one^s -parer.ts and other associates, and of tafdnQ 
over the culture of the group. Of course the child learns by con- 
ditioning, especially by circular response imitation, but whom he 
will imitate is largely a matter of emotional ties. This may, of 
course, be another case of “dominance” in conditioning; the emo- 
tional imitation maj' give the right of way to some responses over 
others, just as we found to be the case in prestige suggestion 
(page 180). 

Again, when some resemblance is seen between oneself and an- 
other, one responds to him as to oneself, attributes one’s own 
motives to him, exhibits “projection.” If one’s sense of identity is 
not too rigidly defined, one may also find in oneself what is really 
in him; this is “introjection.” The weak man following a strong 
leader feels strong. The responses are similar to those of the con- 
ditioned response, as formulated in Humphrey’s theory, but again 
the emotional factors pla)' a leading role. 

When a strong shock is experienced, other subsequent impres- 
sions are powerless to dispel the effect; we have “trauma.” This 
seems to be hardly more than a case of a particularly dominant 
response which, as has been suggested, limits the role which can be 
played by later stimuli. Irauma is, moreover, intelligible in view 
of the fact that the exact time and circumstances of conditioning 
may be of the utmost importance for the life history of habits. 
There are sensitive moments and dull moments, vulnerable and 
invulnerable phases in the development of the emotional life. One 
experience of intense delight or mortifying shame may be sufficient 
to dig deep, to canalize the biologically dominant response in such 
a way that all these responses compete against an unbeatable com- 
petitor. The data on earliest memories supplied by both children 
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and adults monotonously remind us of the importance of single 
incidents. Phenomena lumped together under the name of trauma 
have been emphasized by psychiatrists; but many of the positive 
values and satisfactions likewise owe their central position in per- 
sonality structure to the unique situation of their original arousal. 

Finally, in “reaction formation,” the “compromise behavior” 
which occurs when a repressed and a repressing impulse ' struggle 
vainly for complete mastery, the partial conquest of one powerful re- 
sponse tendency by another again exhibits the principle of domi- 
nance, but here the pattern is more complicated. The conquered 
component is sometimes able, despite its defeat, to produce pro- 
longed physiological tension, probably because of a functional split- 
ting of the organism’s activity stream, i.e., dissociation, which 
enables the “repressed” tendency to keep up guerilla warfare 
against the conqueror. Here, obviously, we are on very insecure 
ground, and much careful research is needed to clarify the situation. 

We have attempted here to interpret the psychiatrist’s observa- 
tions because of his opportunity to study individuals in crucial social 
situations involving change of behavior; he seems capable of en- 
riching considerably the understanding of the social learning proc- 
ess. One task of the social psychologist is to restate the findings in 
his own less picturesque terms; but his most important task is to 
note the realities to which psychiatry points, integrating them with 
his own observations and approaching them with experimental 
methods. 


Canalization 

It has often been assumed that native drives are normally di- 
rected upon certain rather specific objects but that in time they are 
directed upon other objects because of conditioning. Although there 
is some truth in this generalization, it seems to us to require cor- 
rection in two important respects. In the first place, even as late 
as the twelfth month of postnatal life, most human drives are not 
clearly directed upon specific objects. Even the child’s most definite 
positive tendencies are aroused by a wide range of stimuli, and 
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its fears too may be aroused by widely differing sounds or lights 
or more or less sudden changes in its outer or inner environment. 
So, too, fledgling birds start to make nests out of twigs, string or 
even strips of paper if these are provided. It is hard to say what 
the specific adequate stimulus is. Indeed, the question of adequacy 
of stimulus depends largely upon the degree of excitation of the 
drive. If, however, the indi\'idual has experience in satisfying the 
drive in relation to one specific kind of stimulation, this stimulus 
becomes more and more an adequate initiator of the response. Here 
we have the mechanism for acquired tastes. A wide range of sub- 
stances in tHe mouth causes rapid swallowing. In time, however, 
the infant becomes choosy. He accepts those things to which he 
has been habituated, and rejects others. Thresholds have been ren- 
dered high for stimuli which were originally within the class of 
adequate stimuli. We do not mean to imply that within the range 
of original stimuli all are originally equally potent. There are 
degrees of responsiveness, and in each case experimentation must 
decide what the most adequate stimuli are; but even the relatively 
inadequate stimuli near the margin or fringe of the whole class of 
adequate stimuli maj’ be producing powerful and effective results 
and become the ones with the lowest threshold. Acquired tastes 
may occur not only in relation to milk, rhythmical movement or 
gentle sounds but in relation to beer, olives, jerky movements, and 
shrill, nasal tones. Individual preferences and general cultural 
preferences develop by a process of fixation. The drive is chan- 
neled or canalized in a specific direction characteristic of the person 
and of his culture. The name given by French writers to the 
process by which a non-specific craving is given specific satisfaction 
is “canalization.” We know no better term. 

The importance of canalization for the general theory of learn- 
ing is great. A large number of our social motives are canalized 
drives, different objects having been fixated in this way in differ- 
ent cultures and in different families in a given cultural area. 
Whatever the elementary physiological basis for canalization and 
for the conditioned response, canalization itself as a social process 
is not conditioning and must not be confused with it. In the canaliza- 
tion process the object first eliciting a drive response, the original 
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or unconditioned reaction, remains the adequate stimulus; there is 
as yet no entry -of a substitute stimulus or “associative shifting.” 
In the conditioned response a new and frequently adventitious 
stimulus, entering while an adequate unconditioned stimulus is at 
work, acquires the power to call out a response. We are inclined 
to believe that there is enormously less conditioning and more 
canalization in social life than most writers have recognized. We 
do not believe, for example, that the love of sj-mphonies or of 
garlic is due to conditioning. We do not acquire a taste for beer 
or olives, for golf or politics, solely through conditioning. We 
start with an interest in food, or tone, or strenuous activity, or 
the interchange of gestures or facial expressions with our fellows; 
and these needs, supplemented by many others and guided by cul- 
tural processes, give us in time a specific craving for our game of 
golf o*" our political argument. We think it worth while to stress 
that the rudiments of response to tone, taste, smell, and the forms 
and features of people in the child’s immediate world are clearly 
present and are canalized by social experience until they become 
fairly definite and fixed. We believe that the breaking: (.f a simple 
conditioning is often relatively easy, the breaking ' canalized 
response much harder. Just as the modern biologisr lias shown 
that no trait is either hereditary or acquired but is the molded 
form of a potentiality present in the gene, so we believe that most 
social responses are neither “inevitable” nor specifically “condi- 
tioned,” but molded, i.e., largely canalized, responses arising from 
the complex and sometimes fluid matrix of a vast fund of organic 
need. The needs may at times become sharply differentiated from 
one another, but the differentiation of the specific needs from the 
vague and more general organic need may go far or only a little 
way. The differentiation of the needs from the original organic 
matrix seems to be partly a matter of the maturation principle 
(page 134); but in very considerable degree it is the canalization 
process, by virtue of which specific objects are repeatedly used in 
specific social situations, causing a social differentiation and more 
or less independent functioning of separate need patterns. 

It is hard to believe that any habit can be formed while all the 
rest of the organism remains exactly as it was, or that any process 
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of canalization can occur without involving the whole organism. 
Indeed, we believe that many conditioning and canalizing forces ^ 
are normally present at once. For convenience we abstract the 
more conspicuous phases of the change. As a working hypothesis, 
we are inclined to believe that every new response involves the 
relative inhibition of other responses as called for by the general 
theory of dominance, and that the result of both processes is in- 
evitably the rapid narrowing down of organic potentialities. This 
.must perforce lead to greater and greater specificity of response. 
As J. E. Anderson has pointed out, the result will inevitably be 
the individuation of specific responses out of a mass response. It 
is not the purpose of the present book to discuss the physiological 
problem of maturation in detail, or to inquire precisely as to the 
degree to which individuation is a result of interaction with the 
specific phases of the environment} but it is a part of our task to 
insist that a large part at least of the social process of indi^'iduation 
of response is manifestly determined by the canalizing properties 
of the cultural environment. 

Canalization of response is here identical with the process which 
McDougall calls the formation of sentiments and the process which 
Freud calls fixation. Social psychology owes an immense debt to 
McDougall for calling attention to the process, but the term sen- 
timent has unfortunately been used generally in literature to de- 
scribe a tendency to linger over the subtle or plaintive aspects of 
one’s past, and seems very inappropriate. The term fixation is rela- 
tively free from objection, and may be used interchangeably with 
canalization to define this broad process by which thresholds be- 
come low for a specific class of stimuli, while they become high for 
other classes of sti...-- " within that range. 

Canalization is of b|icv’ il importance in the case of aesthetic and 
activity drives. A wide range of activities may satisfy and in time 
become potent stimuli for striving activity in the two-year-old 
child. A wide range of colors and tones evokes his interest and 
outgoing activity. In time, however, specific stimuli, by sheer fre- 
quency and intensity, become the dependable and appropriate mode 
of evoking the response. In time he wants not merely tone or 
rhythm, but specific tones and specific rhythms. We have seen 
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instances in which he wants Bach and does not want Tschaikowsky; 
other instances in which he wants standard nursery songs and not 
the “folksongs of other nations.” He has acquired a taste; he has 
developed a specific need. The adult in each culture Ifas learned 
what is good “taste,” and has learned to abominate many things 
which are standardized as good in other cultures. We do not imply 
that he can ‘‘learn to like anything"-, the delimiting of responses 
starts within a certain range of tolerance. 

This fixation upon certain familiar types of stimuli seems to 
form the basis for the love of the familiar, the pleasure of recog- 
nition and the fundamental conservatism of all who are not too 
restless to accept the steady round of a familiar existence. Here 
arises naturally the love of the accepted, the ethnocentrism of the 
anthropologist, Giddings’ broad principle of social unity through 
“consciousness of kind.” All too often it is forgotten, however, that 
what is familiar ma\- not be like oneself. Dogs of very different 
breeds may in puppyhood become so attached that dogs of their 
own kind are “outsiders.” The same has been shown for ringdo\-es 
reared with carrier pigeons, and for a goose reared with a crow. 
In the same way, the black, brown, or \-ellow man reared with a 
white child may be the object of the latter’s chief endearments; 
and unless barriers imposed by social stratification are present, 
friendships as deep as any can grow where there is ph’. s ul dis- 
similarity. The accepted world is the world of steady, dependable 
stimulation; and groups may be heterogeneous and homogeneous 
with respect to any trait, provided only that the reciprocal stimula- 
tions are of this order. Here, too, sociometry (.page 306) tells a 
concordant story, for group structures may be made up of most 
dissimilar individuals. Sometimes, however, sheer familiarity is a 
major clue fcf. also adience in relation to sympathy, page 188). 

The conception of fixation is of special importance for us in the 
case of those objects in the social world which become the center 
of many needs. Food or music may satisfy a variety of sensory 
demands. Appetite for one food is not necessarily appetite for all 
food; the need to dance or to play golf is not simply the need 
for exercise. Other combinations, other fixations, have complicated 
the picture. The delight in small replicas of familiar objects, toy 
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trains, dolls, pictures, etc., based partly on pleasures of recognition, 
partly on the ability to manipulate objects which are often too big 
to handle, is reinforced by all sorts of other tastes and interests. 
In time, the five-year-old girl who has placed joyously with all 
such tiny replicas of objects given to her, has found in her dolls a 
variety of other satisfactions. Her dolls can be dressed and put 
to bed; they can be hugged and spanked; she lives vicariously in 
them and, when necessary, becomes the authority who dictates their 
behavior. Thus the maternal instinct is not just a specific mani- 
festation of an emerging or maturing reflex, but a fixation or canal- 
ization in which a great number of aesthetic and activity needs are 
fused. In time, then, a well-wrought pattern is established, and a 
clear and well-generalized maternal impulse is formed. 

This conception of the complex and labile character of the ma- 
ternal drive seems to apply to all drives in\'olving affection, devo- 
tion or passion in the response between persons. A great deal of 
outgoing response, frequently rightly called affectionate, is early 
shown toward parents and toward other social objects, especially 
if they give w'arm and gentle contact and become centers for stimu- 
lation of the eyes and ears. Watching faces and listening to voices 
is a prominent feature in a little child’s existence. It has become 
clear from observations upon children that factors ordinarily called 
sexual enter into this complex of responses. Sometimes this is a 
matter for reprimand, sometimes for amusement, rarely for quiet 
and generous explanations of the realit}'. During the middle child- 
hood period there are so many new things to be done, especially 
with one’s muscles, that the gratification in the sheer presence of 
another, and the delight in the contact with him, become less 
prominent. If, however, such delight in presence and contact is 
marked, the case is regarded as abnormal. The passionate devotion 
of eight-year-old boys to one another, and the “crush” appearing 
among girls in early adolescence, are frequently ridiculed or re- 
pressed. 

In a broad way the sexual factors participate with many others 
throughout the growth period. With the biological changes which 
mark adolescence, the sexual tensions and the sexual Interest be- 
come so much more marked that one popularly pictures the adolcs- 
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aspects of the canalizing stimulus is due to the fact that they are 
normally present very early along with stimuli which must per- 
force produce the response. Let us consider a clear and simple case. 
We have mentioned the child’s quest for milk when hungry as a 
case of canalized rather than conditioned response. The general 
disturbance in a very hungry infant produces a great many random 
movements including a sucking movement. Under ordinary con- 
ditions of social life milk is introduced at the very time when the 
reflex cycle is manifest in the repeated contractions of the lips. 
The milk is adequate in the sense that it puts an end to the inner 
disturbance and, therefore, to the random movements including 
the lip movements. The process of beginning to suck when the 
bottle is brought near is clearly a case of conditioning in the 
ordinary sense, and it is possible that the entire process by which 
milk becomes a canalized satisfier is based ultimately on the reflex 
cycle. But whatever the ultimate physiology of the response, canal- 
ization is a form of behavior so specific and so important as to 
require separate treatment. 


The Formation of Values 

When the process of fixation is complete, so that we are set to 
achieve an object meeting a need, we may properly say that a 
value is formed 5 and we should like to suggest that there is no 
fui'ther mystery in the ps)choIogy of values. A value is as definite 
a thing as a light or a stone. If human nature is the plastic thing 
which we believe it to be, values thus formed are not “relative” 
but absolute, in so far as any organic response of an organism is 
absolute rather than relative. The value world of a given organism 
is the world of objects to which it is fixated. We do not need the 
concept of sublimation to explain a taste for music, poetry, gossip, 
religion, poker, or politics j and to us the distinction between im- 
mediate biological needs and socially derived needs becomes mean- 
ingless. The degree of urgency involved in a value when one wants 
lamb chops and alligator pears and when one wants Stravinsky 
may be the same. The urgency, of the food need may be great} 
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but if we forget the white rat for the moment and look squarely 
at the man, we find that in many cultures the music need may be 
far more compelling for many persons and at many times, than 
is the food need. The strength of a need, as we have suggested, 
is partly dependent upon the degree of its frustration, but it is 
also partly dependent upon the duration and the specificity of the 
fixation. Granted that the taste for Stravinsky is acquired, so are 
all other tastes. There are no simple, clear, specific adequate stimuli 
for any drive whatever. The originally adequate stimuli are un- 
defined and vague. Children like food, tone, and light. In time, 
milk, “The Arkansas Traveller” and a shining tea cup become 
“acquired tastes” or, more simply, values. 

For our purpose a ^'alue is thus simply the maintenance of a 
set toward the attainment of a goalj the term is especially useful 
when the goal is remote. The term is not used when the individual 
blindly gropes, he knows not why, for something or other, he 
knows not wh, . After discovering an object through trial and 
error and relie\‘ • one’s tension, one may in time come to foresee 
it as a result of a i-l -lin line of activity. When it is definitely fore- 
seen it is a value. . .negative value is an object toward which 
there is aversion instead of a seeking tendency. It is important to 
recall that in the case of m.my organic needs no effort is required 
of us except that we stay put where we are. To the lover of a 
Beethoven symphony a quiet posture and closed eyes may be all 
that is required. To the conceited man a mirror reflection may be 
all-sufficient. In these cases the concept of effort toward a goal is 
irrelevant, but the concept of set tow'ard the object is essential. 

The question arises whether an object should be called a value 
when it is being approached or contemplated, or only when it is 
being appropriated by the organism so as to put an end to a craving. 
Usage is all in favor of applying the term to the former situation. 
We value, much which we cannot now have, and a good deal which 
we shall never have. Value is •, statement of preparation for a re- 
sponse, and frequently at the symbolic level an inner preparation 
which involves no direct approach toward the object. The 80- 
year-old mother who longs for an occasional visit from her 50- 
year-old son who seldom comes to see her, exhibits a value varying 
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only slightly in intensity from day to day. In some cases the object 
indeed to be of value for a short time after satisfaction of 
the drive— for example, the taste of food after a good meal. In 
general, however, value is applied to more or less constant needs 
resulting from the fixation process. The term seems to involve a 
paradox when we yearn for something which we cannot have and 
which is therefore a source of unmitigated and constant distress to 
us. But value must be defined not as a satisfier, but as a fotential 
satisfier capable of producing chronic adient responses to all symbols 
which suggest it. 

If the absent stimulus situation is a value and if objects which have 
once been fixated either directly or symbolically tend to remain 
fixated, we have a clue not only to perseveration but to the broader 
phenomenon known as autistic thinking. One clings to that which 
has been set up symbolically i one plays with it, giving it new form 
from day to day by allowing it to canalize itself more and more 
deeply. Having ridden the merry-go-round or successfully made 
a speech, one goes on with the process for days, thereafter altering 
the situation slightly and enriching it in memory by fusing with 
it other values, more or less analogous, which have arisen in more 
or less similar situations. One lives in the past as much at the age, 
of three as at thirty. 

The notion of autism as “pleasurable thinking” is not needed 
here and is indeed a nuisance in this connection. One reverts to 
any experience which has been vivid and intense. Indeed, one lives 
through old worries and disappointments although they have no 
further relevance to today’s tasks, unless indeed the disturbance 
from such perseverating thoughts leads to a generalized random 
effort in new directions, a trial-and-error excursion into other autistic 
channels. 

Moreover, if the first experiences have been social rather than 
simply personal, the reinforcing effect of other persons’ activities 
will tend to make them recur all the more. One relives one’s ex- 
periences in the group ; one goes back mentally to the “old familiar 
faces.” As in Sherif’s experiments (page 220), one continues after- 
ward, when alone, to relive the group experience, the symbols from 
past experience, blended with the immediate stimuli of the moment. 
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The differentiation between social attitude and value is, we be- 
lieve, quite arbitrary. In current usage an attitude is usually simply 
a set for or against, to\sard or awa}' from, an object or person, 
or toward or away from a line of conduct. Attitude and value are 
ultimately the same thing. There is, however, a practical distinc- 
tion to be made. Value is frequenth' not mediated by words and 
may have all degrees of clarit}' for verbal communicability; atti- 
tude usually meajis toda)’ the valuing tendencies as expressed 
through verbal responses. No one, for example, would spontane- 
ously refer to cardiac and respirator}- changes while viewing mo- 
tion pictures as attitude measurements. No one would think of 
the galvanic skin reflex in response to horror scenes as attitude 
measurement. If one asked the same subject whether he liked or 
disliked, approved or disapproved of the pictures one would be 
making attitude measurement. Since the %'erbalized responses are 
never sharply separated within an organism, and since the verbal 
partially determines the visceral and the \-isceral partly determines 
the verbal, it is clear that in the biolog}- of the organism attitudes 
are not independent of other life activities. The mode of expres- 
sion is, however, distinctit-e, and the registering of a value tend- 
•ency through expressions of verbal approval and disapproval has 
justified for practical purposes a separate treatment of attitude 
measurement. 


Conflict and Integration of Values 

The pursuit of two or more values may be an integrated act. 
Indeed, the organism takes on as man}' values as it may and uses 
the attainment of one goal as a springboard for the attainment of 
another, or in moments of frustration finds a new world of values 
to be explored. Values then may be integrated in so far as the 
organism finds a positive relation among them and especially if it 
finds that a given act advances it in the quest for many values. 
Other values, however, are lost while one is being pursued. Con- 
flict of values results when the same activity which leads toward 
one makes the achievement of another more diflBcult. The term 
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“organization of values” involves both a positive and a negative 
definition. All values tend to be integrated except those which un- 
successfully compete with the stronger ones because they would if 
pursued deflect the organism from the major goals. Among these 
various positive values, at first very loosely integrated, some be- 
come more powerful, more coercive than others} these become 
central values, as contrasted with marginal or peripheral values. 

As far as we can see, the process by which some values are re- 
nounced and the process by which one favored value becomes cen- 
tral is simply the process of biological dominance described at some 
length above. Competition between stimuli, we saw, rarely gives 
rise to complete chaos. Characteristically, a biologically less domi- 
nant stimulus loses the control of those action systems which at 
first it commanded and in time may even contribute its energy 
to augment that of the dominant action pattern. When a choice 
must be made even at the naive level of achieving chocolate and 
avoiding electric shock, the organism “chooses.” The powerful pat- 
tern defeats and eliminates the competitor. When the choice must 
be absolute, weaker values are biologically crowded out} and when 
among the integrated values a central value is aroused, woe betide 
those other positive values which tend in any way to interfere. 
They may at times be wiped off the map, as was Darwin’s love of 
poetry when his mind had been schooled to reverence onl}- the 
ways of exact science. One value may involve a set which is an- 
tagonistic to the development of another value, or, indeed, com- 
pletely block it. The hesitating intellectual to whom doubt has 
become unpleasant may seek a systematization of values in Roman 
Catholicism or in orthodox Marxism} he can hardly espouse both. 
One value system is rejected in favor of the other} the tension 
is resolved. And if the theory of dominance is sound, the energy 
originally playing between two fields is all thrown in the direction 
of one. The specially violent anti-Catholic or anti-Communist should 
be found exactly among those who have been torn between the rival 
systems, or those in whom earlier value systems which delayed or 
confused the decision have been renounced. Personality is at peace 
when the energies of the enemy have been drawn out, when the de- 
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sertcrs from the cncm}’ camp have joined the forces of the new day, 
the new and unified world outlook of the convert. 

But life processes are usually irreversible; and this is a fact of 
social psychology as much as it is a fact of biochemistr}^ Patterns 
of conditioning and reconditioning do not follow in endless labile 
succession. Values once formed are not dislodged except by more 
potent values, and they become involved with new values at each 
point in the growth process. Increasing specificity of response and 
increasing complexity of values produce, in time, reasonably de- 
pendable structures and reasonably definite patterns of personality. 

De Sanctis has brilliantly described the nature of this process in 
a technical discussion of religious conversion. Replying to the fre- 
quent assertion that the energies displayed in a religious conversion 
are simply sexual energies, he sa\ s that our knowledge regarding 
the nature of sexual maturation and of the learning processes would 
involve, on this basis, a serious contradiction of terms. Growth and 
learning mean increase in specificity, and the road cannot be re- 
traveled. Values have formed more or less as branches and twigs 
have formed from the original trunk; the twigs do not grow into 
branches and the branches into a new trunk again, higher up. The 
sexual energies of the adult arc not the broad, free, diffuse cravings 
of the child. The individual who has gone through thirty years 
of normal growth, maturation, and learning cannot often regress 
in the simple way characteristic of the child who is frustrated; he 
cannot go back to the primitive diffuse uncanalized energies of the 
little child, except by finding a powerful stimulus which once had 
compelling value for him as a little child and which since that 
time has remained in abeyance. If and when such a compelling 
childhood situation can be relived, but in no other case, can the per- 
son undergo a return to the simplicity and conviction of childhood. 
He may, in a deep and fundamental sense, be converted. The 
longing to be a child again, on account of the confusion and frus- 
tration of adult life, is based on the need for simple unconfused 
values as they prevail in childhood, but can be fulfilled only when 
the individual succeeds in finding a situation like that of the re- 
ligious world as presented to him when on his mother’s knee. If 
one wishes to call ail the value-seeking tendencies of the little child 
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sexual, one may say that the sources of religious conversion lie in 
infantile sexuality, but if one means that a i datively specific adult 
sexuality can find a sublimated outlet in the specific objects of re- 
ligious faith, one loses the real pattern of the maturation sequence 
and, in particular, of the highlv specific nature of adult fixations. 

Since t alues cannot possiblv exist in separate pigeonholes of the 
individual but tend to reinforce or to contend with one another. 
It seems correct to speak of the organization of values m a system. If 
the organization becomes more and more tightly knit, new values 
have a harder and harder time in establishing themselves except 
in terms of fitting into the s}stem. When adulthood is leached, 
physiological stabilitj achieved, and the personal s\stem of \ alues 
oriented toward adult problems, a regression to a more flexible 
childish condition is rareh possible. Indeed, possibility of regi ession 
depends upon sheer lenounccment of man) adult values. “Actmg 
like a baby” defines the hjstencal collapse of self-control and the 
schizophrenic or senile movement back to a simpler and less con- 
fusing value world. Except under conditions of very great phvsi- 
ological stress or degeneration, or conditions of very great shock 
to the organism, such regression cannot occur. All the more precious 
is that special dev ice bj which men and women play at being chil- 
dren, get down on the floor and participate in the block building 
or toy-train activities of their youngsters, or allow themselves in a 
relaxed moment to relive sentimentally their own childhood scenes. 
Even when such behavior is on a purely make-believe level, with 
relatively little inner convection, it constitutes a partial inhibition of 
the disturbing elements in the adult valuing svstem. 

Clinical literature has usually suggested that the fundamental 
trouble in all cases of peisonality distui banco is conflict of instinct, 
in particular, conflict betw'een the need for affection and expiession, 
on the one hand, and the fear or rage patterns on the other hand. 
While such conflict does patently occur and has been actually seen 
in fluoroscopic analysis of the behavior of the digestive tract, we 
believe the conflict of instincts to be rare, and the physiology of the 
matter obscure. For social purposes, what is important is usually 
not the conflict of instinct, but the conflict of value. A man is inter- 
ested in two fields of work, loves both his paicnts, though they 
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Stand for different wa\’s of lifej loves two women and must re- 
nounce the love of one; tries to find leisure time for two hobbies, 
and discovers that he can afford only one. The conflict between two 
value tendencies, e^'en when both objects — as in the case of the 
hobbies — ma)' be similar, suggests that it is not a blocking in the 
motor outlet that makes the trouble, but rather the social definition 
of goal, and the social implications involved in the pursuit of each 
goal. So, too, it is the integration or confusion of values rather than 
the integration or confusion of instincts — whatever that might 
mean — that constitutes the basis of the integration of personalia. 

The setting up of two values which cannot both be achieved at 
the same time, the quest for one of them interfering with the quest 
for the other, is a characteristic feature of human activity. The 
familiar picture, given to us b\' the psychiatrist, of the child who 
wants the affection of both of his quarreling parents or who wants 
the jam in the cupboard and also his mother’s approval, involves 
an inner strain or conflict, the germ of a neurosis. It is ordinarily 
assumed that conflicts between two or more goal tendencies or, 
very broadly, conflict of values, is a purely human phenomenon. 
Guthrie, however, has suggested a simple way of looking at the 
matter, based on experimental studies of learning processes in cats. 
A cat which by injury had been negativeh' conditioned to a pole in 
the puzzle box discovered, nevertheless, that knocking against the 
pole was the means of escape from the box. Thus, it spent most 
of its time tin'ing to brush against the pole without touching it! 
This seems to be the tvpical neurotic behavior of the individual who 
reaches toward a desired object which is also for him an object 
under taboo. 

Even under stable or static social conditions the child acquires 
this sort of conflicting value tendencies. Under conditions of social 
change or of personal adaptation to a new culture, this kind of 
stress is especially common. In a study of two generations of Ital- 
ian groups in the United States, statistical analysis of homicide 
rates showed clearly a very low rate in the first generation (Itahan- 
born living in the United States), a very high rate in the second, 
for the same offense. In the south Italian or Sicilian family of 
the first generation, the value designated “family honor” is pro- 
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tected by force when necesbaty. Disiuption of the social pattern 
under conditions of Amencan life leads to offenses against family 
honor which in the second gcneiation aic avenged in the tiaditional 
way. In the thud generation most of the attitudes and habits of 
the original group have been redefined, and probably approxi- 
mate closely the genei al Amei ican pattei n Thei c are /CvO \ alues to 
be maintained b) the second gioup, lot alt} to the old values and 
to the new (“law-abiding” habits). It is exictly in this second gioup 
that neurotic tension should be high, for, if the double s}stem of 
values does not lead to ci ime, as defined by the larger social world. 
It can at least lead to conflicting impulses, and this seems in fact 
to be the evidence of couit and clinic. 

The acquisition of value patterns depends so profoundly upon 
the orientation toward life that a angle fiesh experience may ac 
complish fai more than months of intensive lepetition. A five v ear- 
old had been taught by both paients for some months to help 
mother m household duties. Results were barely, if at all, posi- 
tive. A discerning school teacher, seeing that the boy’s one need 
in life was to get expression for his urge to paint, tui ned him loose 
one morning on the job of doing mural paintings for the classroom. 
In beaming joy he covered some two dozen square feet of paper fas 
tened on the wall. Rushing home that noon m rapture, he burst 
into the living-room and asked if he might “help mother.” The 
social psychologist has suffered from the general b'lndness of all 
psychology m regarding transfer of training as a matter depending 
primarily upon visible external stimulus response relations. Inner 
patterns — spontaneous response, if } ou like, to the intei nal environ- 
ment — may overwhelm and utterly dissipate patterns which at first 
seemed compelling. The reeducation of the hysteiic, the sponta 
neity training of the delinquent, the ev^eryday kindling of enthu- 
siasms in dull children by imaginative teachers point to the more 
complex aspect of learning in social situations. Not only are indi- 
vidual situations all-important. If we are to describe the abstract 
laws of social learning, we must know also the differences between 
families m gusto and heartiness of living, the differences between 
occupational groups in terms of spontaneity and changeability of 
mood, the differences between the same cultural group before. 
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during, and after a time of crisis and transition; and the differ- 
ences between widely diverse cultures in respect to the way in 
which external stimulating factors are accepted, organized, and 
given definition by the individual as something to respond to. 


Development of the Self 

One of the most important things the child ever learns as a result 
of social contacts is that he is a person, a self. The process of making 
this discovery is so important that its general nature must be roughly 
sketched, even though on several important points the evidence is 
still confused and incomplete. 

To watch the mother’s face, to hear her voice, to be cheered by 
her ministrations, involves much more than the focusing of atten- 
tion upon her. It is not sufficient to say that the mother is an object 
of supreme interest to the child. fThe mother is the chief object to 
which a growing devotion can be given, a center of primitive in- 
tense affection, /The need for affection and the need for someone 
upon whom to bestow affection are both realized in this unique 
object in the environment. It is largely through her that the child 
learns what a person is as contrasted with a thing-, learns what life 
is as contrasted with the inanimate; learns about spontaneity or 
capriciousness; learns about valuation through her valuation of what 
he does. From such material as this, compared with similar ob- 
servations of his father and other members of his family, he forms 
his notion of how persons differ. At six or eight months he has 
certainly formed no clear notion of himself. He does not even know 
the boundaries of his own bod-v. Each hand wandering over the 
bedspread for things which can be brought into the mouth dis- 
covers the other hand and each triumphantly lifts the other into 
his mouth; he draws his thumb from his mouth to ^ve it at 
a stranger, then cries because the thumb has gone away. He pulls 
at his toes until they hurt and does not know what is wrong. He 
regards his face in the mirror and tries to grasp the image. 

There are evidences that the self, the ego, is based primarily on 
two kinds of experiences; first, the use of proper names and pro- 
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nouns when holding him responsible for this, or rewarding him 
for that; second, the first vague conception of a person as seen in 
his mother, is carried over to his observations of himself. W'hat with 
seeing himself in the mirror, noticing the similarity of his voice to 
that of others, or observing the whole body as he sits or lies, he 
forms an idea, of himself, partly on the analogy of other selves. The 
analogy is rough and vague, and the child does not know that it is 
an analogy. Whatever the mother is, thinks and feels, and what- 
ever he is, thinks and feels, tend to be more or less confused. As 
Piaget so well shows, the child of three or four assumes that others 
see the world as he does; his mother feels about things as he does. 
All the more painful is the shock of discovery that this assumption 
makes trouble. For a long time, however, it is inevitable and natu- 
ral that he “identify” himself with the mother or with w’hatever 
other persons are near and dear. It is quite fatuous to ask whether 
he really “believes himself to be his mother” when he does as she 
does, or “believes himself to be daddy” when he puts on daddy’s 
hat and announces “I am daddy,” or to ask whether he “half be- 
lieves” this or “just pretends” it. The child does not live in any 
such world as the one of disjunctive realities which we try to force 
upon him. Analogies come and go; the world Is a phantasy and has 
its own reality; it is not clear reality flus make-believe. 

The child’s self is formed while he is in this process of almost 
literally flowing into the personalities about him; the ego, or self, 
is partly made out of these images and attitudes which well within 
him as he watches and becomes absorbed in the activity about him. 
He may at a later age reject the opinions of his parents, he may 
storm against authorit}' and conservatism; but much of the earlier 
pattern of the ego is formed at a time when self-criticism is out of 
the question and the personality is utterly impotent to reconstruct 
itself by hewing away those aspects which arise from primitive 
identification. 

For all these reasons the influence of the parents is overwhelm- 
ingly important. It is quite beside the point to stress the value of 
rewards and punishments; what the parent is speaks far more loudly 
than the techniques which he employs. The techniques, in fact,' have 
vitality and produce results in so far as they are genuine expressions 
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of the parents’ t'iew of the world, but it is doubtful whether they 
have much more. What the child learns from its parents it learns 
mostly not by being taught, but by being exposed. 

If this analysis is sound, the argument applies to the entire range 
of face-to-face contacts. Just as the mirth or disgust of the indifferent 
chimpanzee sends a wild contagion of mirth or disgust through the 
group which has not seen the original cause of the emotion, so the 
child assimilates the feelings of those about him by a process 
which, on its objective side, is the circular response, but which has 
its all-important subjective aspect in the fact of primitive identifica- 
tion. 

It is for this reason that the primarv' group, or, as Cooley calls 
it, the face-to-face group, in which the child grows up is of vastly 
more importance for social growth than the more distant secondary 
groups of city, state and nation, or fellowship in a religious denomi- 
nation w'ith international membership, or a sense of belonging to 
some ancient and honorable brotherhood. Deep as the American’s 
respect for the flag mat’ be, the roots of the respect have to be laid' 
in attitudes toward the family and the neighborhood group with 
whom one first takes part in patriotic exercises. Deep as one’s devo- 
tion to Roman Catholiv.ism mav be, it must be rooted first of all in 
devotion to what is learned at the mother’s knee. 

The secondary group, nevertheless, has increasing importance as 
the child grows. One becomes more and more aware of distinct per- 
sonalities, distinct trends. The modern child’s world of motion pic- 
tures and radios, funnier and tabloids makes him more and more 
aware of the great uniftjrm world of American life which lies be- 
yond. Indeed, with the increasing uniform.ity of American ways and 
the increasing centralization of the influence expressed in Hollywood 
movies and New York Cit\' broadcasts, the secondary' group makes 
Its impress with more and more compelling authority. 

The thing known as the self is a selection and organization of 
experiences involving the visceral tensions, muscular strains, the 
sound of one’s name, one’s mirror image, and so onj and the t hin g 
which knows this pattern is simply the organism as a whole. If this 
is correct, it is easy to see that the self, teing a primary source of 
niany satisfactions, become a value. The seif is 
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something which we like and from which wc expect much. If this 
simple conception of the self as a value is sound, it becomes possible 
to eliminate with one stroke the supposed antithesis between Freud’s 
conception of narcissism or self-love as a basis for vanity or craving 
for status, and the traditional associationist view that we are pleased 
by prestige, status or flattery because thereb)’ we become more 
likely to obtain concrete rewards which we desire. Adient responses 
toward parts of our own body and toward our own voices and 
mirror images develop parallel with the awareness that the self is 
the thing which will have to be enhanced, assisted and rewarded if 
we, as organisms, are to live abundantly and satisfyingly. The 
special instinct, vanity, as a basis for the craving for status, vanishes 
into thin air, as have so many other specific instincts. 

The less intelligent animals, incapable of making a clear percep- 
tual pattern of themselves, in contradistinction to the pattern of 
the outer world, should on this basis develop no need for flattery, 
no craving for status. Indeed, the ver)' lowest grade of mental de- 
fectives should be innocent of all cravings for prestige. This seems 
to agree with the facts; whereas, on the more simple instinctivist 
basis, the absence of a vanity drive among idiots might entail 
difficulties. 

It may also be noted that if the external ’-eWorld becomes over- 
poweringly important in times of crisis or exaltation, the ego as an 
empirical object may disappear from view; and this seems to us to 
be a very simple explanation of those dissociated states experienced 
by drowning persons or the aviator in peril, who have lived for a 
few moments literally without an ego; or of the mystical experience 
of the music-lover who in a rapt moment is utterly identified with 
the music, floats out into the sound that pulses through the or- 
chestra hall, and a few moments later, finding himself again in his 
seat, wonders “how the ego can ever merge with the alter.” From 
the present point of view, the ego never does merge with the alter; 
it simply becomes blocked out as any object not essential for adjust- 
ment may be blocked out of the field of awareness. 

As the primitive, vague, ill-defined awareness of personal identity 
gives place to a more well-defined experience, as the individual 
learns where his own existence stops and the rest of the world be- 
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£;m5. The self in the .icocined nTUTOiW sense is Iwn juitd l^eceitves an 
ensC'srL’jS cn/VaV towjird which the anitudes of the or^-anism 4re 
built v.:i, iust as attitudts ore huik up tew,vrd Anything c'.sc, ITift 
self is IjvaWe; it is alse h.ueful; it is sentethmg to gu.5rd and pro- 
tect against iniury ; it is also something to be dispanged, con- 
demned and punished, r.trer.ta! attitudes and the attitudes; of play- 
mates and other assoc'.ttes toward oncselt arc partially assimil.»tdL 
He whom his p.ircnts consider a good bo\ tinds it e.isy to live the 
part of good bet . The self ts given a place, a status, a character i>art 
to play. It becomes in time the center ot a powerful sentiment in 
McDougall’s sense, a y-iriety of drives Ivig canaliacd upon it. It 
must be enhanced, \ et not enhanced too much. If it apprcviches too 
close to being a supreme value, the individual c\pects more of 
himself than he can achieve and must take endless punishment in 
consequence; he is, moreover, classilicd as a snob, an egotist, a self- 
flatterer. .\s far as we can sec, the process of making :m import.utt 
value out of the ego and of setting its task in relation to a level of 
achievement differs in no fundamental respect from the task of 
y-alue formation elsewhere in the social life. Suppose one sets a 
standard for a vacation in terms of ocean cruises or KJorida s.tnds 
but dares not hope for a trip around the world lest the pressure 
of reality make the da\ dream too painful. One thinks in terms of 
a piano for his home, but not a “concert grand” unless the means 
at hand come within the range of conceivable fulfillment of the 
fantasy. But in all spheres of life the fantasy’ level and tlic reality 
level hay’e to be kept in some form of adjustment. And to this the 
ego is no exception. 

The self is not only' a value; it is a unique sort of value. It not 
only represents an immediate object of importance but is also a 
symbol which stands for many other values which ma)- in time be 
achieved. When one says that he hopes he is a good enough teacher 
or bridge-player or diplomat to be successful in new adventures, he 
relies upon the characteristics of his empirical self, the self as he 
knows it, to bring other good things within his reach. It is in this 
sense that the self can properly be called a central or organizing 
value. 

It follows from this that one’s views of himself must be reason- 
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ably consistent and unified. One must not expect of it too many 
conflicting achievements. To expect of the self that whicli is impos- 
sible, either because the self is quantitatively inadequate to the 
achievement, or because the various standards set up for the ego 
are incompatible, is to lead to certain disappointments. In laboratory 
situations the ego has been found characteristically to function at 
a certain level of adequacy. One thinks of himself as just so good. 
One is sure that he is able to do fourteen problems in the next ten- 
minute interval. This is the “ego level” of the person. At the same 
time, there is an aspiration level — not the highest level imaginable, 
but the level which the organism sets as its goal and toward which 
it hopes it may possibly rise. The aspiration level is not set absurdly 
far beyond the ego level. The ego level is kept as high as it can be 
kept. The organism wants more than it conceives itself able to 
achieve. It constantly readjusts the two levels in the light of ex- 
perience so that the ego level may be kept as close as possible to the 
aspiration level but yet never so close as to produce the shock of 
disappointment on sober recognition that the ego is not as good as 
one had hoped. The image of oneself is maintained in one form or 
another as a guide or standard, the contemplation of which is rr*-isfy- 
ing; and one maintains at the same time a furtive pretense a, .unc- 
tioning at a level a little above. (Individual differences in eg-; level 
will be discussed in connection with competition in Chapter v'll.) 

This is not to deny the very important fact th '.t the ego may, 
when it fails us, become an object of distress, humiliation or scorn. 
Disparagement of oneself need not always be a bid for flattery. 
One may quite seriously find one’s empirical self a frail tool in 
achieving other values which are vital, and turn one’s scorn upon 
it as we do upon other frail tools which fail us in a pinch. Attack 
upon the self appears indeed to be the first of a series of more and 
more violent efforts which in so many cases lead to suicide. The 
counselor or the psychiatrist may literally be able to create a fresh 
ego, a new empirical self, toward which an attitude of acceptance or 
complacency may develop. 

Another of the “fundamental instincts,” that of shame, seems 
plausibly reducible, in part, to the discovery of the failure of the 
ego as a means to other values and therefore, by implication, its 
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own relative worthlessness. If by identification with another per- 
son one joins in the disapprobation of oneself which is evident in 
the behavior of others, one has a deeper chagrin. The pattern of 
shame, frustration of the ego-valuing tendency, thus exerts an effect 
differing from that attending the frustration of all other values. 
The frustration of all other values permits the organism to try a 
new activity, to start off in a new direction. But the ego, as we 
have seen, is not only a true value in itself, but the means by which 
most other values are scr\'cd, the central instrument by which social 
expectations are to be fulfilled. When the ego fails, the primary 
support for positive living is lost. Vasomotor and other indices of 
internal collapse might be expected} and the\ often occur. 

This, we think, is part of the truth} \et it certainly does not 
cover all the ground. Dejection, resignation, sheer giving up, the 
carpenter’s shrug of his shoulders when he finds that his tools will 
not make the door which he has been asked to make, the bored 
man’s tendency to fall asleep when it is evident that there is noth- 
ing interesting to be found in a social situation, are also effective 
means of handling the situation when no way remains to find any 
value in it. There is something positive about shame which belies 
any attempt to treat it as a special case of a submissive tendency or 
a sheer absence of positive satisfaction. Even in that minor form 
which we call embarrassment, the picture is far from clear. Why 
is it bad form or, indeed, unendurable for one to sit face to face 
with another and look into his e)'es while he stares into yours.? The 
tiny child, long before he has shown most of the ego manifestations 
to which Freud and Piaget refer, averts his eyes and shows various 
signs of discomfort when the stranger looks straight at him. If it is 
true, as we have suggested, that the structure of the ego is a cardinal 
problem for any understanding of man in society, the study of the 
sense of shame would seem to be one of the primary tasks for the 
immediate future. An extraordinary amount of what the civilized 
man does is done mostly to “keep up appearances,” to be one of the 
fellows, i.e., be “beyond reproach” and shame. 

Other responses to frustration are also very illuminating in re- 
lation to the way in which the ego functions. The frustration of 
any drive does a great deal more to the organism than merely to 
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block it in its efforts. Failure to achieve a goal does not leave the 
organism either quiescent or subdued; the organism turns restlessly 
to new efforts or turns its attention to new values. If it turns in- 
ward, withdraws into its shell, one may say that the inucr ‘icorld is 
a value which may take up part of the slack and give satisfaction 
in its own right. In particular, the ego is discovered more clearly 
and enjoyed more fully when one gives one’s attention to it. 
As the three-year-old failing to get the celluloid duck sucks his 
thumb, the adult failing to get a promotion contemplates the good 
talk that he gave to the club last spring. Frustration is a key not 
merely to change in direction but to the sudden rediscovery of old 
values. 

Similarly, the concept of defense^ first introduced by the psycho- 
analysts, has for us much more than a negative significance. What- 
ever is valuable is to be defended, one’s possessions, one’s friends, 
one’s good name, one’s inner picture of oneself. What the psycho- 
analysts call a defense mechanism is almost invariably a defense of 
the ego, that is, a device by which the organism keeps the picture 
of the ego untainted. Defense is a function carried out not by the 
ego but on behalf of the ego, and carried out, as are all efforts to- 
ward a value, by the organism as a whole. Onslaughts upon th 2 ego 
are met with the techniques suitable for the defense of many cher- 
ished objects, but adjusted to the needs of the moment. The rgo is 
defended not only against the attack of other persons in the environ- 
ment but against the organism’s own critical judgments. One learns 
in time the painfulness of self-criticism; one learns not to see oneself 
as one is. Having gradually built up an evaluating attitude toward 
the ego and having at the same time learned how much it hurts 
to look straight at the ego with an honest eye, one then learns to 
harmonize one’s needs to see oneself in a pleasing form. Accepting 
social demands and “interiorizing” these demands in the form of 
“self-respect,” one maintains the fiction of direct self-awareness. 
Having committed this legerdemain upon oneself, one then asks 
that the gods permit him to see himself as others see him. 

But we must look more closely at this “inner” world, the world 
of thought and fantasy in which the ego plays so large a role. For 
the most part, we have been content to regard values as external 
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objects. The self is not at first “inside” j as the child first learns to 
know it, it is the body. In time, however, as Piaget has shown, the 
ego is referred “inward.” As language and the s\’stem of images 
develop, the child builds up an “inner world” in contrast to the 
“outer world.” As the words and gestures which symbolize social 
reality are given less overt expression, he learns to maintain orienta- 
tion to the world and to himself by an inner system of signaling. 
Whether this iijner system is largely verbal or not is immaterial 
to the present issue. The essential point is that the social controls 
which in the very small child are external to the organism are, in 
the older individual, largely interiorized. Throughout his working 
hours the individual signals to himself as to the direction to be 
taken, the right vs. the wrong, the wise \'s. the foolish. We do not, 
however, mean to imph' that this process is carried out with full 
consciousness. In fact, what was said above regarding subliminal con- 
ditioning applies with a vengeance to the complex process of main- 
taining a direction through the day’s work. The impulses to act are 
frequently touched off b)' inner signals too faint to be noticed: “I 
don’t know why I did that.” Subliminal cues, new outlooks on life, 
new insights into problems come constantl)' out of an inner void 
which has long baffled investigation. An intensely interesting sug- 
gestion regarding the nature of this void from which impulse and 
thought arise has been recently published by Max. Records of 
action currents from the muscles of deaf-mutes who are “thinking 
with their fingers” as the)' solve arithmetic problems show that 
the electrical activity b)"^ no means ceases at the point where con- 
sciousness fades out. Conscious solution of the problem is indeed 
accompanied by marked electrical activit)' in the appropriate muscles 
which control the fingers. But a certain amount of effective think- 
ing arises from activity under conditions which literally justify the 
term “imageless thought.” The suoject cannot tell that his muscles 
are moving. Least of all could he tell whence the idea came to him 
or why he reached the given decision. He responds from moment to 
moment to signals given by weak muscular responses. The proprio- 
ceptive system is shot through and through with after-effects of 
previous response to signals. In other words, conditioned kinesthetic 
responses make up a large part of the core of impulsive and irra- 
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tional behavior predisposing to an extraordinary range of social 
responses for which no adequate supra-linainal stimulus is to be 
found. Civilized man is, we think, to an extraordinary degree a 
proprioceptive animal whose culture, once a part of his external 
world, is now a part of his bodily make-up, functioning with equal 
freedom at levels known and levels unknown to his personal aware- 
ness. 


Learning to Perceive 

The world to which the child is introduced is a world of complex 
and multitudinous impressions, a world of sound, touch and pain, 
a world of stress and relaxation. Much that is sharp and clear to the 
adult is confused or undifferentiated to the child. There is probably 
always a figure and a ground, probably an endless selection from 
the whirl and welter of impressions. We know, however, neither 
the mechanism of selection nor the content selected, except in so 
far as behavior at the moment or thereafter reveals it. 

This first world of the child is certainl)' not a social world in 
any true psjchological sense. The mother’s face is responded to 
just as a light is responded to. The mother’s voice is responded to 
in about the same wa}- as any other sound of equal volume. From 
the flux of impressions pouring in through the senses all the time, 
some aspects must be chosen and emphasized. The choice is largely 
in terms of aspects of experience w'hich help or hinder the activity 
in progress j these arc selected over all that is irrelevant to social 
activity. The mother’s preparations for nursing are soon selected 
in this way3 they lead to the cessation of crying and the appearance 
of a smile. The selection is not, as a rule, the selection of isolated 
elements but of related organized features of experience. One signal 
indicating specific satisfying experience about to be realized is, for 
example, a pattern including eyes, nose and mouth. The patterns 
of things as they are must in time be recognized as patterns be- 
cause they function in this way. The social world, then, is given 
accent in terms of what it means for our own organic activity, and 
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the accent U5m']\ :c.l> u:\in patterns, ciustens of cspcricJKeni quali- 
ties which rec;a'.arl\ together. 

Abu-idan: nutcr..:! . t iar]\ pcrcerr.on ts cnercd m the imxstigi' 
tions cr Biih.er .t".c. ’’l ,:ssoc:.ttcs. who ha>c ascertAined the lita 
sjmbclic Ataiues w h;ch \ c :es end f.;ces have for the child. These 
investigatiDns shew a: the tame time the veiA' earh stnKtvirmg of 
the world in terms ct stable clusters of qualities. It not in the urst 
week, at least in :ne hrst three weeks, the mother's voice is cvai' 
sistently reccgniceJ. B\ six weeks, the human voice in general, 
which at birth had onl\ a noise value, has become more provoca- 
tive of response than sounds of tearing p-iper, banging s;\vms and 
the like, having equal or greater \ oluiue. Auditory vii,<crlmination 
proceeds apace. 

A long delay is e\ :dent in visual discrimination ly-vause of the 
sheer slowness of development of the visual apparatus. The failure 
of the e\e to focus appropriately for u-stance means that clear 
vision is quite impossible in the tirst few weeks. To reach for what 
one sees is difficult when the world of sigiit is mostl)- a world of 
blur. There are, of course, man\ other Hctors involved in the 
gradual development of the capacity to grasp for seen objects (^a 
capacit)- usually etident at four or hvc months'). Taces, however, 
are not distinguished from one another c\ cn at six' or seven months 
of age. The sudden ad\ ent of shyness appearing so frequently in 
children of eight or nine months is almost certainly due to the be- 
ginning of dhcr'nniiui'ivi: 1'r‘zcc'c'u phcs. The child lias prei'iously 
accepted the attention of all adults W'lio treat him gently. Near 
the end of the first )ear he begins to mark off sharply the (amifiar 
and the strange. 

Much of the process of learning to group and organize impres- 
sions is still easih' obseiwed in the adult. In a surface covered with 
scattered dots or in the panoply of the heavens one may sec various 
and changing patterns or constellations. Patterns vary with the per- 
son and with the occasion, but they are all patterns limited by the 
material. Different persons and different cultures select and organize 
and give their own meanings to such material. The same stars 
which for the Egyptians were a 'VS'agon, for the Romans Seven 
Oxen, for the Arabs the Great Bear, present material which in fact 
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consists of a schema for each of these things. The social definition 
of reality is not the arbitrary imposing of subjective caprice; it is 
the fulfillment of one specific reality partly given in the material. 

An experimental illustration from Callcy will be helpful. On the 
surface of a piece of paper one observes with rigid fixation the devel- 
opment of a definite grain of vertical or horizontal lines or indeed 
of diagonals or curved lines. By changing the mental set one sees 
on the surface of the paper a flower or a death’s head. These pat- 
terns are as objective as is the whole piece of paper itself. If the 
material is taken to the testing laboratory' the physicist reports an 
extremely complex, mottled surface of tiny protuberances and hol- 
lows, thousands of high and low points. There are, then, in the 
“smooth surface” plenty of vertical, horizontal, oblique and curved 
lines. All that is necessary' is to select and to reject, to see certain 
patterns and to remain blind to others. The individual sees what he 
wants to see, not in the sense that he manufactures out of whole 
cloth but in the sense that he appropriates to himself, from what is 
given, the pattern that he needs. So it is with social reality. The 
child learns, as he grows, to take what is meaningful to his culture 
and, in addition, what is specially meaningful to himself. He learns 
to see social reality not “as it is”; he learns to respond to it not “as 
it is.” The adult works out an analysis of it in his study, not as it 
is, but as it impresses itself upon his own selective awareness, his 
own competence, his own interest in making sense out of it. 

Not only do social factors participate prominently in the forma- 
tion of early percepts, but they appear to give special weight to 
percepts of human situations. We learn to perceive things in a social 
world which stresses or values some patterns more than others. 
Response to the sight and sound of others is frequently a bio- 
logically dominant response; other factors may become important 
because of their association with the social. To use Holt’s terminol- 
ogy) adience to the objects of the social world makes them pivotal 
features in the construction of the whole world of perception. 

This is not merely suggested by the everyday activity of chil- 
dren and adults, but is experimentally supported by two lines of 
research. First, after controlling the size, shape, color and other 
features of postage stamps, it has been possible to show that sheer 
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acceptance of the stamp as a stamp of one’s own country gives it an 
apparent size greater than that of control stamps. It is actually big- 
ger because it belongs to one’s own nationalit)-. This overvaluing 
tendency remains in the case of unfamiliar stamps w'hich the sub- 
jects accept as American stamps on the basis of the experimenter’s 
assertion. Control subjects in Canada gic’e the same special weight 
to the stamps of their own nation. (Sheer degree of familiarity 
is an insufficient explanation of the results.) The valuing tendency 
alters the apparent size of objects in other ways. Three-cent stamps 
are judged bigger than two-cent stamps of exactly the same ph)’s‘cal 
dimensions. Thus social habits participate in the determination of 
the percept, and the degree of their participation is measurable. 

The same phenomena appear in a study of the conditioned sal- 
ivary response to nonsense sx llables. In one series, the subjects were 
given ordinary nonsense sc llables prior to the presentation of food. 
To another group of subjects nonsense syllables were presented with 
the assertion that these were words in “Bcnga, an .A-frican lan- 
guage.” The acceptance of the nonsense syllable as a word in a real 
language caused greater incidence of conditioning as compared 
with the control series when nonsense was simply nonsense.^ To a 
social being words are something more than sounds arbitrarily desig- 
nating things. Weaning is something more than isolated conditioned 
reaction. A word is an organic part of a complex system of symbols 
bearing intimate relation to the social world and, of course, to the 
inner world of values and thoughts. The determination of the ob- 
jective size of a stamp by its value in a currency system and the 
increased efficacy of conditioning when a sound is accepted as a 
word, point to the importance for each human being of an interi- 
orized system or pattern of symbols designating social situations 
and social values. The social psychologist is concerned not only with 
the effector end of his subject’s life but with perception, inference, 
and thought. 


Outstanding in the study of social factors in perception is the 

’ Similarly, conditioned responses to words seem often to be extinguished much 
less easily and rapidly than conditioned responses to arbitrary symbols. 
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work of Sherif. Each percept in the social world is shown to depend 
upon a frame of reference, both its quality and its quantity being 
defined relative to this frame. The frame itself goes back gen- 
etically to earlier frames, and we might at times be lost in conjec- 
ture as to the earliest infantile patterns of perception. But at the 
time set for anj- experiment we must discover the frames of ref- 
erence actively functioning. The Trobrianders, bclie\'ing that sons 
resemble fathers but ne\'er the other sons of the same father, can- 
not see fraternal resemblances which to the ethnologist seem striking 
indeed. The}’ protest against the bad taste and the lack of ‘‘common 
sense” of him who declares that brothers resemble one another. Data 
are organized to show that all social life involves arbitrar}’ classifica- 
tion in terms of those resemblances and differences which are stylized 
within the group. 

The next step is a systematic search through the literature of 
experimental psychologr’ to show the role of frames of reference in 
controlling laboratory behavior. Here, again, objects arc perceived 
with reference to a personal or social frame of reference which is 
found to involve the same interplay of outer and inner factors 
(structure of the stimulus world and structure of the organism) 
that are found elsewhere. The result is to show the applicabilit}’ of 
quantitative concepts to all social frames of reference. 

Third, a laboratory situation is set up in which social factors 
determine a reference frame which must be used by tlie subject in 
perceiving. A single point of light in a dark room may be located 
here or there, may move up and down or in circles or in an}' de- 
fined direction. The fact that the outer world now has no organiza- 
tion at all beyond the simple relation of figure and ground per- 
mits inner factors of expectation or suggestion to exercise aia over- 
whelming influence. In one situation the experimenter himself, in 
another a second subject acting side by side with the first, in a third 
situation a larger group of subjects, define for the individual the 
nature and extent of the movement perceived. The relative effects 
of one and of several companions in the group situation, and the 
relative prestige value of various subjects for one another, are de- 
fined and carefully measured. Thus an advanced student of psychol- 
ogy, primed in advance as to the judgments of direction and extent 
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tions. Much of the matori.il on suggestibility is now seen imt simply 
in the light of sensori-motor action (.i (.oneept oversimplil ying the 
stimulus situation), but in terms of a reconstitution of the whole 
perceptual field in which material is to be seen or evaluated. In the 
same wray, the slogans of advertisers or politicians are seen to act 
in daily life not in terms of the narrow effects of suggestion or imita- 
tion as traditionally conceived, but in terms of a device so chosen 
as to alter the whole organization and meaning of the commodity 
or the political program. 
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There is thus a systematic conception of the nature of social per- 
ceiving in general, and of its relation to the more complex forms of 
ethical, aesthetic, and logical behavior. The separation of individual 
psychology and social psychology is shown to be artificial and mis- 
leading, and the laboratory is given its rightful place as a means of 
defining and testing the broader concepts yielded on inspection of 
daily social behavior. 


An equally brilliant step toward domiciling the fundamental 
social realities in the psychology laboratory is Bartlett’s study of 
“remembering.” A labor extending through twenty years, bearing 
at every point the marks of constant reflection upon the facts of 
ethnology and of history, this investigation offers an experimental 
analysis of the full social reality of human perceiving, learning, re- 
calling, recognizing. Instead of nonsense syllables, Bartlett briefly 
presented to his subjects in one series patterns of irregular lines 
and geometric figures; in another, simple drawings suggesting ob- 
jects; in a third, pictures of the faces of army and navy officers. He 
required from time to time a reproduction or verbal description of 
the material shown. The social habits and the affective responses of 
the subjects — above all, their persistent attitudes — were plainly 
manifest in the first reproductions; and as time wore on, the figures 
underwent more and more change and systematization, not merely 
through the decay of elements, but through t’ j recasting of the 
whole in terms of personal meanings. Prominent among the proc- 
esses at work was “rationalization” — the creation of acceptable sense 
in conformity with the personal outlook of the subjects. Meaning- 
less forms were made meaningful in terms of an educated European 
man’s world of meanings; faces became the faces of characteristic 
types of men known to the subjects. 

Those factors in the original perception which led to the over- 
potency of special features in a perceptual pattern were found to 
affect recall, so that the latter process was largely one of grouping 
features around a clear and prominently significant detail. The per- 
sonal problems and troubles of the subjects affected the perception 
and more notably the recall. The experimental results are shown 
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to parallel the selective activity of perception and recall among 
primitive peoples, whose capacity for observation and “feats of 
memory” is shown to be traceable to culturally emphasized interests 
of the group. Indeed, the material on recall does much to clarify 
the “autistic” nature of social thought. Each thing perceived has in 
time become a thing possible and relevant to one’s individual and 
cultural needs. 

We have already seen that autistic behavior may occur as an 
escape from baffling situations. Yet the role of autism, Bartlett 
shows, is infinitely greater and more important than this. Autism is 
present not only in frustration but in most tvpes of positive activity. 
The emotional intensity of a situation partly determines its likeli- 
hood of being remembered and, whether remembered or not, the 
likelihood that it will steer and guide subsequent processes of 
thought. As one confronts a social situation requiring thought, the 
logical and the autistic are blended. The words are reasonable, but 
the tune is the irrational melody of desire. One tries, for example, 
to see a “tempting oflFer” as if it were a sound proposal. One says 
with half a smile that he “hopes to rationalize” his decision to take 
a two months’ vacation. The despot proves that his control is neces- 
sary to the welfare of his people. All sorts and conditions of men, 
while bewailing their personal lot, assume the evident righteousness 
of the kind of people that they themselves are. Central in the 
whole structure of autistic control of the world is autistic vision of 
one’s ego. Facts as obvious and uiiiversal as these are recognized by 
many a psychologist up to the moment when he enters the labora- 
tory} he enters, and, preparing his exposure apparatus, studies think- 
ing simply as a process in which the subject abstracts from lists of 
words or pictures and tells what common property they exhibit, or 
finds the smallest number of moves possible in getting missionaries 
and cannibals across the Congo. The actual stuff of which most 
thinking is made is social stuff. It is the process of fusing the proper- 
ties of objects as given with the properties of objects as we wish 
them to be.^ 

’ An attempt might be made to approach social thinking as thus defined by study 
of learning in which the interest and disinclination, the hopes and preferences 
of the learners are known in advance. Thus, to two groups of students, the one 
favoring, the other opposing, increase in the Army and Navy, data were presented 
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Social Modification of “Basic Traits” 

It IS not haid to see how a motive can be redirected, but the 
piesent day reader is being asked moie and more insistenth to con- 
sider whether such lediiection is all that happens to the organism 
under the impact of the en\ ironment. Ai e the basic di i\ es, the fun- 
damental biochemical balances, the mtimsic capacities as stable as a 
biithmaik'' We shall attempt to see what kind of “stability ” such 
basic traits have The pioblem will be to see whether the central 
nervous s-y stem is the onh pai t of the bod\ prof oundlv molded by 
culture, whether the “learning piocess m social situations” is en- 
tirelj a matter of habits dependent on ccntial nenous tissue. A 
critical case would be an examination of the degree of stability or 
plasticit) of the endociine oigans undei changing cultuial conditions. 

It seems probable that the general scheme suggested m Chapter 
III to desciibe the reactions of the vital organs in relation to mo- 
tives applies also to the glands of internal secretion. Since all tissues 
cast pi oducts into the blood stream, the ductless g ands, developed 
for manufactui ing and distributing chemical pi oducts, do nothing 
which IS not done to some extent b) othei oigans. They do, how- 
ever, alter very lapidly the chemical composition of the blood 
stream and through it the whole body. Since we have aliead\ seen 
that alterations in the chemistry of the blood cause altciations in 
thresholds of neural actuit}, it seems possible to schematize the 

on the costb of aiiiiaint.nts, the means b\ which such moncj is raided, the effects of 
such iimainents on the policies of other nations SiiniHrh, two groups of students, 
fujnble ind unfieorible to coniinumsni, rcspectieeh, weic exposed to dita on 
prosperitj and distress, achieaement ind disappointment m the So\iet Lnion The 
actual dbilit} to pick up infoimition which is coiicoidint oi diecoidint with one’s 
wish s iiiiv be stated in quantitative form When the learning curves aie appro- 
priately worked out, with suitable controls made up of indiaiduals who are in- 
diffeient to the chosen issues, forgettm^ can also be studied This may like- 
wise show autism We know in daily life that one max gi\e in during debate, 
yet tomorrowr finds himself back in the familiar stand, and max indeed foiget the 
crucial argument xvith xxhich he xvas silenced The method of retained members 
and the ii ethod of leleirning could both be used to discoxer to xxliat extent dis- 
agiecable material has been sidetiacked 
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reaction of the endocrine organs in terms of lowering and raising 
neural thresholds. 

The thyroid, for example, lowers thresholds for a variety of 
emotional responses. Extreme hyper-secretion of the thyroid is of 
direct significance for personality through the apprehensiveness and 
agitation which may arise from any trivial incident or, indeed, from 
the sheer round of planned daily activities. Fear in all its forms, 
and often irritabilitj- too, may be so highly generalized as to forbid 
our speaking of specific worries or anxieties. We are dealing with a 
biological trait, a trait irrespective of specific situation if ever a trait 
so broadly conceived is to be found. Marked defect in thyroid secre- 
tion is often attended by high thresholds for emotional response, a 
characteristic lethargy or torpidity. Excess and defect in secretion 
of adrenalin seem also likely to lower or raise, respectively, the 
thresholds for the more violent emotions — notably, rage. It seems 
quite probable that other glands, in particular the pituitary, play 
their part in relation to the dynamic patterns of emotion. 

It will be noted that all the effects thus far attributed to glands 
are rather highly generalized. The apprehensiveness of the hyper- 
thyroid, for example, is merely a specially marked case of emotional 
response j rage, disgust and other strong emotional responses are 
clinically reported as expressive of biochemical disorder. The same 
generalization of effects must be stressed in relation to the sex 
glands. Here we are dealing with an effect much broader than that 
associated with intensity or weakness of sexual feeling; quite com- 
plex and subtle personality changes are to be expected from any 
marked glandular deviation. The emotional life is more or less 
integrated, responding all at once to man)- generalized influences, 
a fact to which the ph)siologlcal interrelations of the endocrine 
organs give a key. 

Up to this point we have written as if the endocrine system were 
fixed, a lawgiver or pace-maker to the organism, sitting serenely 
above the bio-social world of daily flux and adjustment. Yet extrelne 
fear, often of social origin, may profoundly alter the thyroid for 
a brief or for a very long time. The relation of gland to social re- 
sponse is a two-way relation. Forgetfulness of this last point led to 
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an experiment which not only corrected the error but suggested new 
complications: 

Seeking a bio-chemical approach to individual differences, it oc- 
curred to J. Steinberg that thyroid activity might be a clue to the 
capacity to mobilize energy quickly and consequently to the speed 
with which psychological functions are carried out. She administered 
five standard speed tests, such as color-naming, opposites and arith- 
metic tests, to a group of thirty-nine girls in early adolescence. Each 
girl was given two or more tests of basal metabolic rate. The result 
was to show a slight negative correlation between basal metabolic 
rate and speed! This correlation, after the influence of age differ- 
ences was removed by means of partial correlations, w'as — .18, just 
three times its probable error. We may perhaps be dealing with a 
chance result. The probability, however, is that there is a very slight 
tendency within the normal range to correct (“compensate”) for a 
slight physical deviation. One whose metabolic rate is low and who 
oxidizes poorly may find that he usually feels better if he is' more 
active. One who is burning his fuel too fast feels better if he 
slows down. This highly tentative interpretation is in line with 
general evidence as to the complex way in which endocrines do their 
work. 

Similarly, J. Levy found among a group of problem children 
whose trouble was due to overactivity a basal metabolic rate averag- 
ing lower than the normal, and among a group of problem children 
inclined to be under-active — quiet and seclusive — a basal metabolic 
rate above the normal. A physiological adjustment of the type 
broadly called compensatory is probably involved, at least in many 
such cases. 

This is merely one of a variety of ways in which subtle factors 
may accent, alter, or invert the emphasis ascribed to physiological 
factors. Any two individuals, even in the same culture, have to some 
extent different environments j and since the organism does not grow 
in a vacuum but in a world of social stimulation, it seems highly 
improbable that endocrine factors are fixed and final expressions of 
an unalterable biological equipment. So profound are such social 
modifications that practically all reported racial differences in physi- 
ological, especially glandular, factors appear, in the light of proper 
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experimental control, to he the expression of culture; as we noted 
in Chapter II, the blood pressure of the white man in China goes 
down until it approximates the average of the Chinese, while that 
of the Chinese student tends to rise to the prevailing American 
level. 

But this does not negate the tremendous individual differences 
among whites both at home and in the Orient, and among orientals 
both at home and in the Occident. This seems to refute the more 
extreme doctrines regarding unlimited plasticity of the organism, 
and seems to suggest that individu.tl differences in social behavior, 
in so far as they depend upon the biological equipment for emo- 
tional response, interest, and attitude, require much more atten- 
tion than the social pstchologist has ordinarily given them. Indi- 
vidual differences in the cif-il organs are very obx'ious in child- 
hood; and in so far as thev contribute to strength, speed, energy, 
or the dominant visceral drives, they give social behavior a diversity 
which would scarceh have been expected a generation ago. Any 
modern version of an instinct theory, lor c.xample, must stress not 
only the empirical form of the drives but the tremendous individ- 
ual differences apparently resulting from both environmental and 
hereditary sources. And ain statement about the socialisation of 
drives must take into account not only the formal laws of condition- 
ing and so on, but the individual differences in the strength or 
plasticity or both of each such drive. 

If this is true regarding the relatively well-defined visceral drives 
the physiological goal of which is reasonabl)' clear, it becomes true 
with a vengeance regarding those two large classes of drives which 
we have called the actiA'ity drives and the aesthetic drives. Indi- 
vidual differences in the kind of activity needed or enjoyed, activi- 
ties of brawn or brain, predispose toward this or that interest, this 
or that basis for well-being. Individuals appear to differ as much in 
their enjoyment of color as they do in their ability to distinguish 
between colors, and indeed show such differences in the opening 
months of life. Tremendous individual differences in response to 
tone, rhythm and form, long recognized by students of the little 
child but given no place in systematic pf;v,.oiogy, call aloud for 
consideration in the study of individual differences in a response 
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to the social world. One Infant plays crudely and strenuously, an- 
other gently or subtly. One responds intensely to slow, sad music, 
and wants it over and over again. Another will have nothing but 
the jubilant and the martial. And as we have seen, these activity 
and aesthetic cravings appear to be even more labile and plastic, 
more easily canalized than the visceral drives. This means that even 
more study must be given to the devices by which the famil\', the 
neighborhood, and the culture at large provide early satisfactions 
for these cravings and permit fixations which w'ill become the pas- 
sionate attachments, the hobbies, and the lifetime joys of each child. 

The conception that the action patterns of the organism are 
molded into more and more specific shape should be applicable not 
only to motor habits, attitudes and emotional patterns, but to intel- 
lectual processes as well. It is a convenient abstraction to think of 
the total quantity of intelligence in numerical form, but it is more 
useful here to consider the mold into which the intellect is cast. 
Let us review a number of quantitative studies of intellectual func- 
tions which lay bare the processes by which the mind is molded. 

In general, all positive intellectual abilities are correlated. If 
there is, as we believe, such a thing as general intelligence, ability 
to recall names, repeat digits backward, write sonnets, learn calculus, 
criticize political arguments should be, however slightly, related, 
and in a positive, not a negative direction. Nevertheless, some in- 
tellectual operations fall naturally into families. There is a rela- 
tively close connection between ability in algebra, trigonometry and 
calculus; there is a relatively close connection between ability to 
learn French, Latin and German; there is a relatively close con- 
nection between the capacity for speed in various forms of mental 
work. This leads to the conception of “group factors,” fundamental 
powers of the mind when dealing with particular kinds of subject 
matter and when carrying out certain broad general kinds of proc- 
esses. 

The mathematics of this problem prove to be bewildering and we 
shall not here attempt a criticism of the reasoning involved. We 
should like to ask, however, whether these group factors are -fixed 
in the constitution of the individual or whether they respond at all 
to the varying situations confronted by the organism. So we must 
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report on a series of studies dealing with five-year-old children, 
children nine, twelve and fourteen years old, college students and 
adults. An attempt to find a general group-memory factor in the 
five-year-olds, \ielded a negative result. The items in a battery of 
memory tests and the items in a broader collection of intelligence 
tests all intercorrelated in about the same way. A single memory 
item was as closely related to an intelligence item as it was to an- 
other memory item. Tlie mind ’^as not compartmentalized into 
memory, judgment and reasoning. It was still all-round ability or 
capacity to adapt. In tlie nine-year-olds, however, group factors had 
begun to emerge; capacity to deal with words and numbers had 
split off from the main trunk, so that neither vras very highly cor- 
related with the other and neither gave adequate prediction as to 
other powers revealed in general intelligence tests. At twelve and 
fourteen the picture has become progressively clearer. The indi- 
vidual who is good at mathematics may be good, bad or indifferent 
at other tasks. After interest, "nergy and habit have been displayed 
in specific directions for a longer anci longer time, the mind has 
taken on characteristic functional capacities. At the adult level there 
is rather little left of general intelligence, and one group factor 
defined in terms of content tells us but little about another factor. 
Indeed, under some conditions of training it is not inconceivable that 
a negative correlation between s^ome abilities may result. In any case, 
the developmental studies raise interesting questions about the gen- 
eralized nature of intelligence. If, however, the mind is directed and 
drilled, stimulated and sensitized in one direction, there is every 
reason to believe that this should impoverish it in other directions, 
both because the more time is given to one subject, the less there is 
for another, and because the development of specific interests in life, 
such as vocational interests and hopes, should make one insensitive, 
opaque to other interests. 

We are reminded here of Jung’s conception of “emotional stu- 
pidity,” the definite raising of resistances to new ideas or suggestions. 
We are reminded also of Lecky’s conception of self<onsistency. Not 
only does the person become sensitized to special interests; the self 
is a self good at some things, bad at others. “I never could do 
math,” says the student, and sets himself against the math instruc- 
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tion of his would-be helper. Partly through fear of defeat, partly 
through sheer inability to conceive oneself as competent in mathe- 
matics, the picture of the self has become consistent, and to disturb 
it involves distress. The ego, as we saw, is a consistent means to a 
consistent end; and the insertion of a new value as an end served 
by an ego may set up a sense of strain and disturbance, a sense of 
not being oneself, a sense of pressure to embark on an uncertain 
voyage. 


One of the most “fundamental” of individual differences relates 
to the general level of health and well-being; and for many pur- 
poses it is important to specify more exactly the form of well-being 
in terms of resistance to fatigue, adequacy of circulation, re. :ance 
to infection, etc. Conditions of this sort potently and perpcLiially 
influence the processes of growing and of learning. We might refer 
to all such factors as subtle predisposing factors, in the light of 
which the influence of specific new stimuli has to be considered. 
In describing the maturation process or the process of conditioning, 
it is necessary to note tremendous individual differences in the rate 
and form of change in behavior; and these are just as truly a part of 
the total learning process as the action of outside stimuli upon 
sensori-motor arcs. Indeed, even the simplest arcs depend upon 
general physical conditions, and the connection between arcs and 
the development of complex patterns obviously depends upon them. 

It is not so often recalled that these subtle and pervasive factors 
which guide and control the learning process come as frequently 
from the social 'coorld. Shame after severe reproof, delight after 
winning a contest, amusement after a play on words which puts an 
end to a personal tension — all these things alter not only the mo- 
mentary response but the degree of impressionability of the or- 
ganism. Individual differences in the daily cycle of morale, the 
general level of good sportsmanship or good humor, the sudden- 
ness of development of irritations or frustrations — all these things 
prepare the organism for learning. Just as the adviser to college 
students emphasizes the importance of physical and mental health 
in relation to “learning” in the more academic sense, so the social 
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psychologist must emphasize different patterns of social learning 
which depend upon the mood, the morale, the prevailing level of 
excitement in any indi\'idual’s social environment. 

If this is true with reference to individuals, it is doubl)' true with 
reference to differences in cultural surroundings. Just as malaria or 
hookworm may make children poor learners, so the frustration of 
hopes and the despair of a broken peasantr\- may make the people 
almost incapable of learning anything. Studies of the unemployed 
have revealed a level of demoralization such that new impressions 
are as hard to make as they arc upon the malarial or even the 
catatonic patient. If one wonders how the apprentice painter or 
sculptor of fifteenth-century Italy acquired the art of a Simone 
Martini or a Donatello in a few years, one must recall the extraor- 
dinary vitality and intensit)' of the life about them, the sensitizing 
of the individual spirit to values which redirect the artist’s eye and 
hand to each fresh glimpse of new loveliness. A different cultural 
world may not only impose different specific conditionings; it may 
change the level at which the individual lives, and, in a subtle but 
pervasive way, make for more or less, faster or slower, acquisition 
of social patterns. 

Not only is the level of learning raised or lowered in a general 
way, but the trend or direction of learning is modified by culture. 
We wish here to call attention not onl)' to those aspects of a cul- 
ture which are highly valued and important, but also to the ex- 
citement or depression of particular physiological activities. Thus, 
the eye of the fifteenth-century Italian artist, the ear of the nine- 
teenth-century German musical composer, the legs of the twentieth- 
century Russian dancer are not only specifically trained, but are 
selectively sensitized in response to particular trends in the culture 
without. The learning process is a specific, palpable element im- 
posed upon a level of more generalized excitation or sensitization. 


Learning to Communicate 

Though we are chiefly concerned here with learning in general 
rather than learning specific things, we must briefly consider how 
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the child learns to understand the chief vehicle of culture, the means 
of communication. 

We belie\'e it fair to say that the fundamental outlines of the 
process of language learning are now drawn with considerable defi- 
niteness. The great bulk of the research material is not strictly 
experimental, and relatively little is the result of standardized 
methods of observing and recording; but its amount is so great 
that we may select from it certain crucial elements so clear cut as to 
permit, we believe, a short statement as to the steps and processes 
involved in language development in childhood. 

The birth cry and the vocalization of the first few weeks (which 
even deaf children show) give place during the second half year to 
a habit of babbling which becomes one of the child’s chief interests. 
During this period one expects simple phonetic combinations, such 
as those of the consonant followed by a \'owel, repeated as in the 
familiar ba-ba-ba. The understanding of words, and the use of 
words to designate specific things or wants, arc apt to appear late in 
the first year or earl)' in the second, the rate of progress depending 
from the first greatly upon the social environment, and never 
ceasing to be thus influcitced. 

The development of passive language habits, that is, the learning 
to understand words, can, at least in large part, be interpreted in 
terms of the conditioned response. Just as animals may learn to in- 
terpret the signs of dinner-time by virtue of the ordinary laws of 
learning, responding to the sign as they once responded to the sit- 
uation in which the sign was used, so children learn to reach, to 
withdraw the hand from a dangerous object, and so on, by virtue of 
the repetition of sssords, together with whatever elements in the 
situation originally tend to produce these responses. In later and 
more complicated developments, it is doubtful whether the formula 
for conditioning adequately describes the intricacies of speech, since 
the associative processes involve imagery and, perhaps in some cases, 
imageless “meaning” responses. These may perhaps be general ad- 
justments of the whole body, but their experimental analysis is far 
from complete. 

The development of active language habits, that is, learning to 
talk, is a somewhat different problem. Lagging some weeks after 
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the understanding of the first word, as a rule, comes the first use 
of a word. Some words appear to arise b\' the circular reflex as 
already described. In other cases, howeN'er, it would appear that 
the word appears more or less accidentalh' in the midst of a large 
number of babbled responses, and becomes fixated simply because 
it brings results to the child. The particular word may bring to 
him the thing which the adult connects with the sound (for ex- 
ample, the child says cc's, the mother thinks this is a struggle to 
say '■iVater, etc.). In other cases the sheer effect which the achieve- 
ment of a “real word” makes upon the parents when the child 
hits upon a phonetic combination which is a part of the parents’ 
language, is in itself sufficiently rewarding to lead, by the princi- 
ples of learning already discussed, to the fixation of a response. 
Even approximations to vtords may be greeted with enthusiasm 
or bring results} and b\ the “whittling-off” process so characteristic 
of learning, the wrong elements ma)’ be subdued and the right 
elements fixated. Whether all this is conditioning, or whether the 
effect of pleasantness and unpleasantness must be invoked as a 
special principle, is as yet an unsoh'ed problem. 

It is necessary, however, to insist that the development of active 
language is at first almost entirely independent of the development 
of passive language. The child may, in fact, build up a whole 
system of speech whicli differs phonetically and syntactically from 
the speech which he understands. In some cases his baby talk may 
be entirely unrecognizable except to the parents, or in other cases 
recognized only b}' an older brother or sister. If, however, it brings 
results, it tends to be perpetuated, and children may go on talking 
a baby talk which is different, often in fact very different, from 
the spoken language about them. Baby talk is usually not broken 
down until it fails to get results, or becomes for the child himself 
a symbol of being little, a symbol to be discarded as quickly as 
possible. 

Two streams, that of active and that of passive language, are 
made to flow together as a result of social pressure. They have, 
of course, always shared some elements because of the imitative 
(circular reflex) factor which plays its part in both. Most of the 
. process, however, depends upon the narrowing down of the pvert 
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speech habits so that the area covered by them is, so to speak, 
reduced to the area acceptable to the group surrounding the child. 
Except where the child has picked up a word tiirough the circular 
reflex mechanism, he must learn how to produce the combina- 
tions of sounds which are current coin for the things he wants, 
and it is only slowly that he can make sounds which are I'tke the 
sounds he recognizes as symbols. 

One other means of communication must also be considered, 
namely, the transmission to others of our motives and emotions by 
the language of “expressive movements.” 

Since social give-and-take depends so largely on our understand- 
ing of one another’s motives and our capacity to communicate our 
motives to others, the language of facial and gestural expression 
seems to be as important as the language of words. If the human 
motives are relatively but not absolutely plastic, and if the degree 
of their plasticity decreases with age, we should expect to find in 
the adult a more or less decipherable language of expression, and 
this expressive language should reflect both the biology of the 
organism and the customs and values of the culture in which it 
functions. Let us see if this is the case. 

We laid stress in Chapter III upon the problem of patterning 
in the newborn and in the older individual. We reached the con- 
clusion that there are distinct forms of expression which may be 
asssociated with specific emotional processes. It should therefore 
be possible to determine how accurately these expressions anay be 
identified, how well the observer can tell what emotion the subject 
is feeling or trying to portray. 

A considerable amount of experimental work has been done 
on the capacity of subjects to interpret emotion from facial expres- 
sion. The results indicate that some emotions — mirth, for example — 
may be fairly accurately gauged by a glance at a photograph of an 
actor who has undertaken to portray this feeling, while other emo- 
tions, such as despair, are but very imperfectly gauged. F. H. All- 
port has tested the influence of training in the interpretation of 
facial expression. Those subjects who had at first done exceedingly 
well gained nothing from studying the facial muscles with a view 
to a more analytical attack on their problem, while those who had 
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made distinctly poor scores profited enormously from such analyti- 
cal study and at the end of the practice period nearly equaled those 
who had so greatly excelled. Guilford has also shown that training 
produces big results, the rank correlation between initial ability and 
degree of improvement being — .76, the poorest ones improving 
the most. The implications of this kind of work seem to us to be 
the confirmation of the view offered by Allport, that we learn to 
grasp the emotional expressions of others. Just as Blihler has 
found that three-months-old children laugh ecstatically when scolded 
(see plate facing page 566), and just as Gates found that the 
ability to interpret facial expression increases regularly with chrono- 
logical and with mental age, so the study of facial e,xprcssions by 
adults enables them to label these more and more correctly. 

We have been chieflt" concerned, thus far, with “make-believe” 
emotions. We turn now to emotions genuinely aroused. In one 
study pictures were taken of individuals subjected to genuine emo- 
tion-rousing stimuli. The responses at which the experimenter aimed 
and the stimuli used to arouse them included amusement (jokes) j 
startle (firing a pistol)} pain (bending the finger joint)} disgust 
(dissected tissues with strong odor)} strain (dynamometer work). 
The photographs taken in these situations were cut horizontally 
through the bridge of the nose, and judgments of emotion were 
required of the subject when presented \\-ith the upper half, the 
lower half, and the entire face. Some composite faces were also 
made up in which one upper half was combined with a “wro.ng” 
lower half. Lantern-slide presentations of these plates w'ere shown 
to groups of subjects who were asked to select the appropriate emo- 
tion from a list. The subjects were then asked to compare the 
original pictures with the fieced-together pictures, in which either the 
upper or the lower half was idc''''^ical with the corresponding part 
of the original picture. The problem was to find whether the judg- 
ment of likeness or difference between two emotion-registering 
photographs depends upon similarity of the upper halves or of 
the lower halves of the pictures. In most cases, the great majority 
of subjects indicated that the picture with the same “mouth half” 
was more like the original than the one with the same “eyes half.” 
From this Dunlap reasonably concludes that the mouth muscles 
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play a greater part in determining the effect upon the observer than 
do the eye muscles. Something, then, has been done in the direc- 
tion of determining types of facial expression which observers can 
correctly identif)' with emotions. 

Yet the face may be less trustworthy alone than when observed 
along with other indications j perhaps there are emotional patterns 
betrayed bv other responses of the body. This evidence, too, we 
must consider. 

One problem has to do with the existence of patterns of vocal 
response. Small children can label with considerable accuracy the 
emotions registered by an actress who has made phonograph records 
portraying different emotions. In order to eliminate meanings, no 
words are usedj only the letters of the alphabet, repeated with 
varying intonation. There is an increase in accuracy with increasing 
age. Adult Americans, hearing phonograph records of American and 
Chinese speakers, can interpret emotion from the voice, not only in 
their own cultural group but in the other. Observers can to some 
degree name the emotions which a singer seeks to convey through a 
single tone. 

An e.motional character may be conveyed by musical tone which 
is recognized and given its “true” emotional label in a far greater 
number of cases than chance could account for. All this might per- 
haps suggest fixed vocal patterns which underlie the formation of 
all music. 

So far, then, we have evidence for fair uniformity in expressive 
behavior through face and voice, serving as a reasonably depend- 
able basis for social communication. Apparently the individual child 
has to learn how to interpret such “signals” from his comrades j 
he goes through a process of gradual acquisition of skill.^ 

And though the processes which we have called maturation work 
to give some fairly uniform patterns independent of specific, di- 
rected, cultural training, each culture, nevertheless, has its own 
jargon of expression which the child must learn as he learns the 

' In contrast to these conventionalized symbolic gestures which serve for com- 
munication, there appear “autistic” gestures in response to intraorganic stimulation 
fe.g., conflict and stress) ; these, though capable of being studied by an e.xperi- 
menter, are neither perceived by the actor nor responded’ to by an oliseiver. 




47 Mirth 
43 Disgust 

See page 235. 

(From the "Genettc Psychology Moiiograf/ss," Used by fenmssion of the 
editor and the author.) 
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local arts and crafts of his group. He nevertheless often fails in 
interpreting the expressive pattern of those of other cultural groups. 


The Transmission of Culture 

The processes by which the child grows into the ways of his 
group — family group, neighborhood group and larger community 
— ^have been schematized under such concepts as conditioning, 
canalization, and integration of values. Our emphasis has been on 
the individual child; we have said little about the persons who 
transmit the culture to him, their hopes and fears for him, their 
pride and their vested interests in him, the projection of their am- 
bitions upon him, the vagaries of their tolerance and intolerance of 
him, the round of amusement, rage, forgiveness and new faith in 
him. Yet he probabl)- sees into the psychology of the adult world 
far deeper than the parents guess, and during his years of de- 
pendency learns well where security and approval lie, and some- 
thing of the (conscious or unconscious) basis of such approval. 
Some suggestions as to all this appear in Chapters VI-X. We can- 
not here sketch the ps}chology of parents, but we must venture 
(i) a suggestion as to the significance for the child of the adults’ 
prestige; (2) an interpretation of the transmission of values from 
one generation to the other; (3) an interpretation of one sig- 
nificant experimental study which is conceived in these terms, a 
study which, however imperfect, offers interesting suggestions as 
to how the child deciphers his parents’ attitudes and how he con- 
ceives himself in relation to them. 

We have already noted (page 174) the importance of prestige 
in modifying behavior. Wc saw that prestige suggestion is not 
to be predicted from one’s “general suggestibility.” Two classes of 
persons appear in general to be effective in giving prestige sug- 
gestion, those whom we fear and those whom we love, or, to use 
milder terms to denote the same thing, those for whom we feel 
awe and those toward whom we feel affection. On general grounds, 
we might suspect here that the person with prestige suggestion is 
first of all the parent, the person who stands for us in loco 'parentis^ 
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the person who has the authority or the endearing qualities of the 
parent. It is the parent with whom the child at first identifies him- 
self; it is the parent from whom the individual ego is last emanci- 
pated. Following here the research findings of Piaget as well as 
the obser\'ations of Freud, we should suspect that the person with 
prestige is the person who brings back in us unwittingly the first 
filial attitudes — the individual, in other words, who has made us 
childlike and who now exploits in us the unquestioning attitude 
of the little child. We are suggestible because the barriers be- 
tween what the other person wants and what we want are par- 
tially dissolved. What is real for him is real for us. This is far from 
a complete interpretation, but it is a clue to the fact that prestige 
suggestion appears alwa}'s to be an emotional rather than simply 
a cognitive experience. There is also a clue here as to the marked 
bimodality of response to prestige suggestion. It is hard for love 
and fear to live together, harder still for either of them to coexist 
with an objective attitude. The experimenter or the parent who 
has lost the possibility of obtaining filial trust has snapped the bond, 
and fails to transmit that element of the culture (self-control, etc.) 
upon which he is bent, or in unfavorable moments may precipitate 
enough antagonism to swing the subject into a defiant attitude. We 
do not know under what conditions prestige based on love and 
prestige based on fear would differ quantitatively, nor do we know 
where fear leading to prestige leads off into outright defiance.^ 
But we suspect that children do not “absorb” culture; we suspect 
that they “take” it with celerity because they love or fear the 
vehicles which carry it. 

On the whole, most values seem to be “taken” and used by the 
child because of a positive response to those whose values come 
within his ken. The process by which many values are transmitted 
from one generation to the next is largely a process, we believe, 
involving relatively little coercion, relatively little Freudian re- 
pression. It is more of the character of the “Look, see!” pattern. The 
world is so full of a number of things both lovely and hateful that, 

’^A group of problems for further analysis await us here, particularly the ex- 
perimental and quantitative analyses of suggestibility scores under conditions where 
love and fear and indifierence are positively known to be present at the start. 
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unless the child’s interests are in gross conflict with the adult, the 
parent has relatively little trouble in enabling the child to see why 
one game is fun for three-year-olds and another is dangerous for 
three-year-olds. Even without benefit of identification, which, of 
course, plays its powerful part in forming values, the parent helps 
the child to structure the world in terms of his own values simply 
by pointing out the palpable and inherent goods and bads. 

It follows from this that values are neither more nor less “sub- 
jective” than percepts in Sherif’s and in Galley’s experiments quoted 
above, in which the observer is set to abstract from a given pattern 
certain personally meaningful events. These events are not fic- 
titious. The abstraction is an abstraction from a real occurrence, ex- 
actly as the abstraction of a parabolic line from the observed move- 
ments of a projectile is an abstraction. The goodness or badness 
inherent in tastes and smells, games of competition, intense 
physical effort, sudden surprise or escape, are actually given in the 
immediate experience of the child. He selects good features in 
some cases and ignores bad ones, or vice versa. He does not select 
everything which is given 5 but what he does select is real. There is, 
therefore, no meaning whatever as far as we can see in speaking of 
the “relativity of values.” To the person in whom the value func- 
tions, it is at the time absolute. Different persons within a cul- 
tural group may have different values, and different cultural and 
sub-cultural groups may have different values. Values are ex- 
tremely variable and modifiable. But they are real and frequently 
coercive things in the life history of the individual person, and rep- 
resent much of the continuity of social reality from generation to 
generation. 

In conclusion, we shall try to interpret one experimental and 
field investigation of the transmission of values, showing some of 
the principles suggested above, especially the complex nature of 
prestige suggestion in the growth of a value, and the role of the 
value in structuring the whole social order for the child. 

After observing from the results of adult attitude tests the high 
degree of generality of the individual white man’s response to 
Negroes, Horowitz attempted to carry out a systematic study 
of the individual genesis of such attitude patterns. Photographs of 
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individual white and Negro boys, and photographs of social situ- 
ations in which white boys, or white boys and colored boys together, 
were shown, were presented to white boys from the kindergarten 
age through the 8B grade. In the “ranks test,” the child simply 
indicated his order of preference from among a mixed assortment of 
white and Negro faces; in the “show-me” test he indicated which 
individual boys he would like to bring home to lunch, with which 
ones he would like to play ball, etc.; in the “social situations test” 
he pointed out those play groups with which he would like to 
“join in.” Prejudice as defined here is the degree to which one ac- 
cepts members of one’s own racial group, as contrasted with mem- 
bers of the other group. The form of the curve indicating increase 
in prejudice is somewhat different on the three tests; the point 
of chief interest is not the individual growth curve, but the change 
in the intercorrelations between the tests. Whereas at the kinder- 
garten level the three tests correlate only slightly, the correlation in- 
creases through the eight-year period. A quantitative definition 
is thus given to the current concept of integration of attitude. To 
show prejudice on one test at the kindergarten level gives prac- 
tically no prediction about prejudice on the other tests at the same 
level; but by the time the child has reached the 8B group the 
amount of his prejudice on one test goes a fair way toward pre- 
dicting the amount of his prejudice on the other two. The child 
is, so to speak, freeing himself from the influence of the details of 
the specific situation; he is building up the generalized pro- or 
anti-Negro response already shown to exist at the adult level. 

The next step in research obviously was to study more closely 
the factors responsible for the growth of prejudice. After prelimi- 
nary work in various parts of New York City and in urban and rural 
Georgia and Tennessee, an intensive study was made of two Ten- 
nessee communities. Participation for some months in the life of a 
small village made possible a more exact definition of the way in 
which the child learns the prejudice pattern stylized among mem- 
bers of the white community. The smallest children played freely 
with members of either race and, far from developing a conscious- 
ness of kind, had to be taught by progressively severe methods to 
leave these colored playmates alone. One of the most frequent 
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bases for “getting a whupping” was playing with Negro children. 
Terms of derogation were not sufficient to produce the racial cleav- 
age. The fixed pattern of the adult had to be transferred at times 
by means of a birch rod. It becomes clear that the reported in- 
tegration of attitude is nothing particularly mysterious} that it 
does not arise from the maturation of race consciousness, but sim- 
ply from the increasing diversity and intensity of sanctions imposed 
on the child. ( Clearly, some adult pressures do involve “coercion.”) 

This discovery led to a new set of test procedures in which the 
attitudes of white children toward Negro adults and children were 
seen in the light of the growth patterns already defined. Toward 
the end of the primary school period the pattern was so well de- 
fined that it affected not only conduct but perception, memory and 
imagination — ^it had all the “integration” which anyone could de- 
sire. Thus, pictures of a library scene containing only white persons 
were briefly exposed. Afterward the child was asked, “What was 
the colored man doing.^” In the children’s reports he was never 
reading a book, never seated at a table} he was always dusting the 
books or sweeping the floor. He was fulfilling the role which his 
inferior position in the group demanded. In spontaneous as well as 
in experimental situations, the child’s structuring of his world ac- 
cording to the adult norm is exhibited. “Where do you liver” 
“Fifth house from the station.” Examination showed that the child’s 
house was seventh from the station, but two belonged to Negro 
families. Much of the observation, memory and thought of the- 
child toward the end of the primary school period is structured 
to meet social requirements. In the case just quoted, the child did 
not actively repress memory of the two Negro homes} these were 
merely irrelevant to the structure about which the white adult was 
inquiring. It is quite evident that studies of the psychology of 
testimony, as Bartlett has well shown, need consideration of the 
social norms which guide and control the development not only of 
the response pattern but of the entire intellectual life as well. 


The concepts presented here to interpret the vast complexities 
of social learning are few, but^ they may all be applied at once. 
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AUTHOR 

DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Anastasi, A, 

Children's draw- 

Selection from 

602 drawings at international 

and Foley, 

ings. 

drawings of over 

exhibit of children’s dniwings. 

J.P.,Jr. 


1000 children. 

analyzed m terms of subject 

(1936) 


6-12 yrs. old, 
from 4I countries. 

matter, technique and coloring. 


Bregman, Conditioning of 15 infants, 7 boys, Startle stimulus was loud elec- 

E. 0.(1934) emotional re- 8 girls; 2 of 8 mos., trie bell Agreeable stimuli, to • 

sponses in in- 2 of 1 1 mos., 6 of rattle and music-box melody, 

fants. 12 mos., 2 of I4 Neutral stimuli, wooden ob- 

mos., 1 each of jects of various shape, color, 

13, 15, 16 mos. pattern; cloth curtains of vari- 

All healthy. ous color and pattern. After as- 

certaining original response to 
each neutral stimulus, half 
paired with disagreeable, and 
half with agree.ible, stimuli. 
From 24 to 96 stimulations 
given each child. 

1st and 3rd Ss observed under 
home conditions, 2nd in l.ibora- 
tory. Obocrvation of gross 
overt behavior. 


English, Conditioned fear 3 children: i at 

H. B. (1929) responses. 28 weeks, l at 14 

mos., I at 15 
mos. 


Hilgard, Learning and Two groups, 10 Practice group received inten- 

J. R.(i 932) maturation abili- children each, sive training for 12 wks. in but- 
ties in button- from Merrill- toning, cutting with scissors, 

ing,” “cutting Palmer School, and climbing; tested at 2-wk. 

with scissors” matched in C.A, intervals; control group re- 

and “climbing a M. A., sex, initial ceived intensive training for a 

ladder." ability in 3 skills week. 

tested. 6 girls, 4 
boys in each; 
mean C.A. about 
28.5 mos., mean 
M.A, about 29.5. 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 

Intercultural differences appear. Major 
trends indicate “a general correspondence 
between the various aspects or details of 
the drawing and the concrete cultural or 
stimulus conditions under which it was 
produced.” 


Although responses to bell, rattle, etc., were 
“adequate,” no evidence of conditioning 
was found. 


“ . . . Changes in emotional behavior . . . 
are not as a general rule, at least, readily 
brought about by joint stimulation in 
early life. . . 


One child, 28 weeks old, showed conditioned 
fear response to a stuffed “cat” after hear- 
ing a noise at the same time she saw the cat. 
Lost fear after lapse of 48 hours. Another in 
same family at 14 mo. g da. showed no 
flinching at sound made by striking heavy 
metal bar with i-lb. hammer. Third, little 
girl, frightened by new patent leather slip- 
pers, became frightened by f.imiliar slippers 
when placed on floor along with hers. 


In buttoning, praedee group gained 21.4 
pts., control group 15.6 pts.; in cutting, 
practice group gained 47.5 pts., control group 
40.4; in climbing, practice group gained 9.2 
pts., control group 9.6 pts. At end of 12 wks. 
of intensive practice for practice group, reli- 
able difference between groups on all tests. 
Without intensive training, control group 
gained 57.3% of its climbing .score, 72.5% of 
buttoning total, and 82.4% of cutting total. 
Rate of learning for practice group acceler- 
ated toward end of trsuning period. 


Last case could be either simple condi- 
tioning or " irradiation.” 


It appears “that specific training through- 
out the twelve-week period was a hr less 
important contributing factor in the de- 
velopment of these three abilities than 
was [the] general developmental trend.” 
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AUTHOK 

DA’'E TOPIC SUBJECTS METHODS 

Hunter, Delayed response 22 rats: 5 normal S trained to choose lighteil one 

W. S. (1913) in children and adult, 17 normal of 3 doors (fed when correct 

animals. 4-week-oid; 2 fe- choice made, shocked at other 

male mongrel doors). After establishment of 

dogs, 5 mo. old; habit, S held in entrance box 

4 raccoons: 2 for intervals after light cue is 

male, 1 female; extinguished (with children, 

1-6 mo. old. 5 buzzer buttons with lights over 

children, 2 boys, them were used; child told to go 

3 girls, 2>^-8 to noisy button, given candy if 

yrs. old. successful). Record taken of 

successful trials with varying 
lengths of delay. 

Jeraild, A. T. Relative contribu- 200 Ss., 2-11 yrs. 2 mental, 4 motor, and 2 

(1932) tion of nature A few adults. musical performances. (1) inl- 
and nurture as tial tests; (2) segregation of Ss 

indicated by per- into 2 equivalent groups, prac- 

manence of ad- tice and control; (3) specific 

vantage of spe- training of practice group for 

dal training. several months; (4) retests of 

both groups after training pe- 
riod; (j) retests several months 
after end of training period. 

70 children, 3 Pleasant or mildly unpleasant 

mos. to 7 yrs. situations presented to each 

old, in institu- child: e.g., alone, in dark 

tion for tempo- room, with other children who 

rary care. are afraid; so ' .jn presentation 

of snake, white rat, rabbit, loud 
sound, false faces, etc. When 
fear indiegted, attempt to re- 
move it by Method of Disuse 
(shielding from the stimulus), 
by Method of Verbal Appeal, 
by Method of Adaptation (mo- 
notonously repeating stimula- 
tion}, by Method of Distraction 
(offering substitute activity), 
by Method of Direct Condition- 
ing (association with pleasant 
stimulus), by Method of Social 
• Imitation (another child react- 
ing positively to situation). 


Jones, M. C Elimination of 
(1924) children’s fears. 
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IINUINUS GENERAL REMARKS 

Upper limit of delay for successful trials: Overt orienting attitudes were important 
Rats 10 sec.; dogs 5 min.j raccoons, 3 sec.-aj cues. Less important in children. Some in- 
sec., children, 25 min. traorganic (non-orientation) factor of an 

ideational sort must be assumed, espe- 
dally in the case of children’s behavior. 
Probably a “sensory thought’’ function 
rather than imaginal, except in the case of 
the older children. 


In all experiments practiced children showed 
some advantage over controls at end of 
training; maintained only in ability to sing 
tones and intervals. Individual differences 
between children in practiced groups not 
substantially altered by training. 


“In so far as training forestalls the de- 
velopment of habits which might inter- 
fere with the development of skill at a 
later time, the child will obtain an endur- 
ing advantage from training at an early 
age." “Training alo.ie cannot accom- 
plish the increase in capacity which nor- 
mally comes with added maturity.” 

. . benefits achieved by practice are 
relative to the child’s initial capacity." 


“Unqualified success” only with last two 
methods. 


". . . Apart from laboratory analysis we 
have rarely used any of the . . . pro- 
cedures in pure form.” 
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AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHODS 

6 normal infants Conditioned feeding movc- 

from 14 days to ments formed in response to 

1 mo. 17 days yellow or red light stimuli. Un- 

old. conditioned stimulus, bottle of 

filtered milk. Light first, inter- 
val of 5-8 sec., bottle given, 
feeding; withdrawal of both 
stimuli at same time. Kymo- 
graph recording of sucking 
movements. Technique for vis- 
ual differentiation involved 
giving bottle for one colored 
light but not for another (yel- 
low and green). 

Kasatkin, Infant condition- 3 infants, i mo., Uneonditioned reflex: sueking 

N. I., and ing (sucking) to 1 day; 2$ days; response to feeding bottle. In- 

Levikova auditory stimu- il days old at fant’s eyes band.iged; record. 

A. M. (1935) lus. beginning of ex- ing from hollow rubber ball 

(b) periment. 3 other under chin connected to Marey 

children also. (?) tambour and kymograph; con- 
ditioning stimulus; sound Mi-2 
or organ pipe. Bell and other 
tones as negative stimuli. 

Marquis, Establishment of Experimentation All feedings 6 times a day, im- 

D. P. (1931) conditioned re- on 8 Ss (4 con- mediately preceded or accom- 

sponses in new- trol Ss) from age panied by sound of buzzer. In- 
born infants. of 24 hrs. to 10 fant fed on stabilimeter in small 

days. cabinet. Polygraph records of 

sucking movements, of general 
movements, stimulation record, 
etc. In hist experiment a flash 
of light and a loud clang given 
as control stimuli. Experiment 
with control Ss: buzzer sounded 
without feeding over a 9-day 
period. 

Mirenva, Psychomotor 4 pairs of iden- Inferior member of each pair 

A. N. (1935) training, twins, deal and 6 pairs (selected by tests, other ob- 

of fraternal twins, servations) given 4K mos. 

4 ~ 4 /^ yts. old, training in kindergarten obser- 

vation clinic in; (i) jumping 
into air, (2) hitting a mark by 


Kasatkin, Conditioning as 

N, I,, and function of age, 

Levikova, 

A M, (1935) 

(a) 
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OF LEARNING (Continued) 


FINDINGS 

First conditioned feeding movements to 
light stimuli: end of 2nd mo. First visual 
differentiation colors generally in 4th mo.; 
very unstable. Inhibition of general move- 
ments (as well as conditioning of reflexes) 
developed gradually. Conditioning occurred 
in all cases; only one case of differentiation 
not clear. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

Time of formation of CR did not depend 
upon number of combinations of stimuli, 
but on degree of maturity of parts of 
cerebral hemispheres involved in response 
(age). Presence of visual differentiation 
thought to mark beginning of function of 
cerebral hemispheres. 


Formation of CR occurred in 29, 74 and 131 Main factor in CR formation is child’s 
paired stimulations for different Ss at re- age, not number of stimulations, 
spective ages of 1 mo. 13 days; i mo. 9 days; 

I mo. 4 days. 3 stages: indifference, inhibi- 
tion of other movements and first signs of 
CR, clear CR. At 2.5-3.5 mos., child can 
distinguish 11.5 tones difference by CR 
method. At 4 mos. 4 days, DL is 5.5 tones. 


After 3-6 days, 7 infants showed increased 
sucking, mouth opening and decrease of 
gener.il activity and crying to buzzer. I in- 
fant, in poor physiological condition, who 
"never seemed hungry” showed no condi- 
tioning. Control experiment showed no feed- 
ing response to light or clang, but in some 
cases incre.ise in activity and crying. Ex- 
periment with control Ss showed increase 
in general activity and crying in majority 
to buzzer. 


Conditioned responses can be established 
in infants. This taken to indicate sub- 
cortical conditioning. 


Trained twins equaled and surpassed un- 
trained between initial and final tests, espe- 
cially in performances (2) and (3). Experi- 
mental twins showed marked changes in 
initiative, interest in score, quietness, etc. 
Most elementary functions developed rap- 


Results seem counter to Gesell’s conclu- 
sions that identical twins are the same in 
motor equipment and that training is of 
little effect. 
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SOME STUDIES 


AUTHOR 

DATE Tone 


SUBJECTS METHODS 

throwing a ball, (3) hitting a 
mark by rolling a ball. Supe- 
rior partners kept as controls, 
Gave Stanford-Binet, tested 
psychomotor functions accord- 
ing to Oserezky’s scale. 


^azran, 
G. H. S, 
(J936) 


Effect of familiar- 
ity with a lan- 
guage on verbal 
conditioning. 


One adult male 
psychologist with 
reading knowl- 
edge of English, 
Russian, German, 
French, Spanish, 
and Polish 
(Razran). 


Word “saliva” thought of in 
e.ich langu.tge; stimulus word 
presented on printed card to S 
who looked at it, inserted dry 
roll of cotton in mouth and 
closed eyes to keep stimulus 
word for 2 min. in focus of 
consciousness; attempted im- 
plicit verbalization only in 
language of word presented. 
Controls were Gaelic word for 
saliva (unfamiliar to S), pair of 
nonsense syllables, and control 
period of “blank conscious- 
ness.” Tests of language fa- 
miliarity. 


Razran, Attitudes and 

G. H. S. types of condi- 

(1935) tionuig. 


ditioned stimuli and for further 
control periods. Conditioning 
stimuli; eating pretzels, watch- 
ing eating of pretzels, thinking 
of eating of pretzels or steak, 
having mint wafer on tongue; 
all for J-i min. Preceded by 
conditioned stimuli for 15 sec., 
latter lasting for 30 sec.: sound 
of metronome; nonsense sylla- 
bles, words, digits projected on 
screen; and thinking of these 
stimuli. Salivation measured 
by weighing cotton rolls placed 
in mouth. Ss conditioned alone 
and in groups; instructed sumc- 
times to form ronnerrlmi In-. 


Mostly under- 
graduate college 
students, age 
range 17-20. 

37 Ss. 


Each S given control series 
(stimulus-to- be-conditioned 
alone), conditioning series 
proper, and post-conditioning 
series, to obtain norms for con- 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 

idly. More complex functions changed strik- 
ingly by training. 


Salivations most in Russian; next in Eng- 
lish; German; French; Spanish; Polish; 
Gaelic word, pr. of nonsense syllables, or 
"blank consciousness." Close correspond- 
ence between familiarity with language and 
average amount of salivation. 


Human salivation extremely subject to 
psychological modifications; differential 
norms suggest widely applicable mech- 
anism. 


Found (in part) conditioned salivary re- 
sponses of 3 types: positive (substantial 
increments in R to conditioned stimulus); 
negative (substantial decrements); and 
zero (no significant changes). Mixed C-R 
types were: negative-positive, negative-in- 
different, and indifferent-positive. Mono- 
types show fairly normal distributions, 
small variabilities; mixed (bi-types), U- 
shaped or bimodal curves, large variability. 
Most distributions skewed. Variation of 
types with changes in instructions, nature 
of stimuli, presence of other Ss. 


Different C-R types attributed to 3 dif- 
ferent C-R attitudes: positive, negative 
and indifferent, that Ss assume. “These 
attitudes are best conceivable in terms of 
some postural set or some verbal organi- 
zation, but, whatever their structural 
basis be, they are functionally central and 
dominant over the mere ‘linkages’ or as- 
sociations of the situations presented.” 
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Indeed, most social learning seems to involve the operation of many 
factors acting successively or conjointly. The problem is not so 
much to decide which habits should come under “conditioning” and 
which should come under the concept of “interiorization of values,” 
but rather the sanest way of applying concurrently all the concepts 
fruitful for a given problem. 

To recapitulate and interpret interrelations at the same time, 
these concepts are as follows; (i) The very first steps in individual 
existence display striking individual differences owing to genetic 
make-up; and despite social uniformities these individual differ- 
ences in potentiality for social response are always present. (2) The 
reflex cycle and the conditioning process are of some importance 
even before birth, and of immense importance from birth onward. 
(3) Diffuse cravings and needs become canalized in specific direc- 
tions, the process of canalization ultimately depending, in all prob- 
ability, upon the same physiological mechanism as the conditioned 
response. (4) Conditioned responses are biologically related within 
the organism, some joining their forces to give an integrated result, 
some standing in opposition to others. The principle of biological 
dominance is a way of describing the fact that unsuccessful com- 
petitors in the struggle for control of the organism may lose their 
potency and, paradoxically, contribute to the strength of stronger 
tendencies which have subdued them. (5) While undergoing con- 
ditioning and canalization, the organism acquires a system of sym- 
bols, especially words, which become systematized internally. Partly 
on a conscious and partly on an unconscious basis, this inner system 
becomes powerful in control of responses to the outside social world. 
The process of value formation and, in particular, the formation 
of value tendencies toward the ego, must be included here. Atti- 
tudes toward inner symbols, particularly tliose standing for the 
self, are often dominant over external stimuli. (6) Attitude itself 
is a broad valuing tendency, and therefore ultimately a matter of 
canalization and conditioning; but it depends very largely upon 
factors operative in the interiorized system. (7) The integration of 
conditioned and canalized patterns, guided especially by ego values, 
frequently causes the fundamental discontinuity between persons. 
When decisions have to be made, central values, and hence the 
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whole way of life, of one individual may be utterly different from 
those of others. (8) Shifting tensions, internal biological rhythms, 
rhythmic neurone discharge, and countless other factors in our 
biological existence operate to limit the control not only of out- 
side stimuli, but of well-established interiorized habits. The or- 
ganism is literally spontaneous and creative, breaks into new ways; 
and the spontaneous, simply because it is so hard to chart scien- 
tifically with our present conceptual tools, must be given special 
stress. It is never an explanation of anything — any more than a 
recourse to the doctrine of “free w'ill” would explain anything. 
It is rather a necessary scientific compensation for the fact that 
we do not at present understand the dynamics of the organism, 
and must always allow to the unknown forces within it, and not 
simply to the chance errors of the statistician, a considerable posi- 
tive role in the determination of social conduct. 




PART THREE 

A Genetic Study of Social Behavior. 




Chapter V 

METHODS OF STUDYING THE SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
OF CHILDREN 

In the foregoing chapters, much material has already been 
drawn from the behavior of children. Working hypotheses as to 
nature and nurture, motivation, and the learning process have been 
stated for the purpose of providing a general interpretation of 
the process of growing into one’s group, the socialization of the 
individual. Since so much of social psychology today is necessarily 
genetic psychology, our attention turns now to the task of interpret- 
ing research upon the social behavior of childhood. We shall at- 
tempt to see how the relatively unformed potentialities of the new- 
born become, as a result of biological and social factors, the per- 
sonalities of adult members of the community. 

Our first concern is necessarily with methods. Here we shall con- 
sider first experimental methods j then the varieties of controlled 
observations 5 rating scales 3 and finally in some detail the more com- 
plex methods which seek to see the various phases of child per- 
sonality all at once in their interrelations. 

The experimental study of the social behavior of infants may 
be said to date from the studies of J. B. Watson at the Phipps 
Clinic in Baltimore, 1917-zo. The attempts to define the emotional 
make-up of the newborn and to demonstrate the reality of condi- 
tioned emotional responses in infants are of the most outstanding 
importance. 

From the point of view of today, the methods and conclusions 
seem in many ways crude and inept. The original conditioning ex- 
periment on Albert was reported without any attempt at quantita- 
tive statement of stimuli or their effects. A metal bar was struck 
sharply just as the baby’s hand reached for a rat which was presented 
to him. A week later, the rat and loud sound were presented 
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simultaneously seven times, after which the presentation of the 
rat alone brought crying and withdrawal. 

It is not to be forgotten that the enthusiasm for these new meth- 
ods was of immense importance for the developments during the 
decade of the ’twenties. Furthermore, the conception of the con- 
ditioned response, championed by Watson, has led to various new 
developments in technique. H. E. Jones, for example, has used a 
galvanometric technique for studying conditioned responses in in- 
fants} an electro-tactual stimulus was used as the unconditioned 
stimulus and a bell as the conditioning stimulus. The advantage 
of this method is that the use of the galvanic skin reflex permits 
the study of conditioning in infants at a very early age without 
using any severe emotional stimulus} it also permits more objec- 
tive quantitative records. 

Gesell, after making extensive comparisons of the mental growth 
of pre-school children through a variety of ingenious baby tests, 
first developed elaborate apparatus to facilitate the control of ob- 
servation. This includes a clinical crib with adjustable platform, 
panels, rails, gate and ladder, for use with both very young babies 
and children} another observation compartment with a similar ar- 
ray of devices} an observation dome with cameras movable from 
horizon to zenith, making possible photographic reports of behavior 
recorded by observers, and a one-way screen making possible ob- 
servation of the infants without their knowledge. Cubes, staircases, 
chair, bed, ring and other test materials have been standardized to 
the last degree, as has the procedure in giving tests and making 
observations. Another similar development in psychological baby- 
apparatus is the set-up used by Weiss and his collaborators. The 
main feature of this is a glass-enclosed observation cage containing 
a stabilimeter (apparatus which records amount of restlessness). 
An elaborate system of symbols was drawn up (eighty-two separate 
symbols used in hundreds of combinations) and mastered by the 
observers, who recorded on ticker-tape the detailed segmental 
movements of the infant. 

The chief importance of this variety of machine-age products 
is its contribution to an accurate knowledge of the development of 
behavior patterns and the foundation laid for studying behavior 
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sequence and organization. We now know, for example, as a result 
of such research, that the newborn infant shows little coordinated 
emotional response, though by the age of one year he has some 
fairly clear-cut patterns of emotion. Just how these later pat- 
terns emerge can be determined only by the accumulation of masses 
of data with the assistance of careful techniques such as these. 

Biihler’s activities have extended into the fields just mentioned; 
organizing tests suitable for infants, surveying the range of activi- 
ties of the baby through twenty-four-hour observations at different 
age levels, and devising a wide variety of experiments, including 
experiments on social behavior. Perhaps her main contribution might 
justly be called a contribution to the formulating and opening up 
of problems in child study, rather than primarily to method; cer- 
tainly she has not been interested in the various techniques that 
have been devised on this side of the water for more refined and 
accurate observation. She has not ignored experiment, however, 
and has always been resourceful in creating new situations to bring 
out various types of behavior. The most conspicuous of these was 
the series of experiments on social responses of babies. Putting two 
babies together in a crib, she observed the responses of the infants 
to each other. The method produced some interesting results as 
we shall see; but these results are limited by the fact that there 
was no very systematic control and variation of conditions. Con- 
sequently, we know that babies show wide differences in behavior, 
with rather definite tendencies to dominating or submissive be- 
havior and the like; but there is no systematic information regarding 
the relation of dominance or submission to the difference in ages 
between a given child and his partner, or to differences in experi- 
ence such as presence and number of brothers and sisters, number 
of adults in the home, physical differences such as height, weight, 
strength, health, emotional stability, and normal activity; not to 
mention other subtler differences of habit and temperament which 
might affect these social responses and would need to be under- 
stood before we could derive dependable laws of social and person- 
ality development. 

One of the earliest of the experimental attacks on the problem 
of personality in pre-school children was made by Li. R. Marston. 
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He devised a series of experiments designed to measure extro- 
version (tendency to direct one’s emotionally aroused energy out- 
ward) shown in resistance to a stranger, degree of self-assertion, 
compliance, caution, and interest. These were carried out with lOO 
children between two and six years of age — fifty-six in the main 
experimental group and forty-four in the control group. 

The procedure in the experiments was as follows: In the first 
experiment, the child was brought into a roomj when he was 
busily engaged the assistant removed a screen revealing the experi- 
menter sitting with a to}’ in his hand. The assistant left the room 
immediate!} . For one minute the experimenter paid no attention to 
the child; then he looked up. After thirty seconds he looked up 
smiling, and after another thirty seconds asked, “Do you like to 
teeter-tauterr” After thirty seconds he said, “Would }ou like to 
play with this:” and again after thirty seconds he said, “You may. 
Come on and play with it.” If the child still refused, the experi- 
menter urged persistently. 

The children reacted most diversely to this experimental situa- 
tion; some of them felt rebuffed when the experimenter did not 
respond to their first advances; others saw through the artificiality 
of the situation. This experiment was scored as follows: If the child 
refused unyieldingly to play with the toy or fled from the room, 
the extroversion score was o. If the child refused at first but 
played with the toy after considerable urging, the score was i; if 
the child accepted the offer to play with the toy after being re- 
assured by the experimenter, the score was 2; and if the child 
accepted the toy without urging, the score was 3. A score of 4 was 
given to the children who made advances to the experimenter but 
did not approach or play with the toy before being recognized 
by the experimenter, and the child who approached promptly with- 
out waiting for recognition scored 5. Over half the children had 
scores of 2 or 3 ; hardly one-sixth of them showed extremely extro- 
verted reactions, and nearly one-third showed very introverted re- 
actions (i.e., emotional energy was directed to themselves). 

The second experiment was ingeniously devised to show dif- 
ferences in the degree of compliance which children manifested in 
response to a standardized situation. As the child came in, the ex- 
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perimenter showed him a toy celluloid duck floating in a shallow 
pan of water and asked him if he would like to play a game with 
a lot of ducks. Tlie experimenter then suggested that the rhilH 
open a box containing ducks, after which they would play the 
game. During the following three minutes, the experimenter re- 
corded the child’s reactions in attempting to open the box, en- 
couraging him, however, if he lost interest. At the close of three 
minutes, the experimenter offered his assistance and opened the 
box. This was scored from i to 5 — those who “silently struggled 
through the whole period” received the “lowest” score, while those 
who gave up and did not return to the task after urging received 
the “highest” score (on extroversion). The ducks were also used 
in a third experiment which aimed to test caution, but did not 
differentiate definable degrees. 

Another experiment measured the degree and kind of interest 
the children showed when visiting the mammal hall of the uni- 
versity museum. In this experiment the children showed different 
types of behavior toward the animal exhibits, some traveling a 
long distance with frequent stops and rapidly shifting interest, 
while others went a long distance with infrequent stops and general 
lack of interest j still others traveled only a short distance, but 
showed keen and prolonged interest in a few exhibits, and others 
were utterly without spontaneous interest and depended on the 
experimenter for motive and direction. 

A fifth experiment was concerned with the degree of self-assertion 
which the children would show in reaction to postponement of 
gratification of desire. Three toys were exhibited, and the child 
was asked his choice. After he had expressed a choice, another toy 
was given him, with the promise that after he had played with 
it for a while he could have the chosen toy. After three minutes, 
or when the child asked for another toy, he was given a second 
non-preferred toy. After three minutes, or when he requested a 
different toy, he was given the toy he had originally chosen. 

Most of the children expressed a choice readily, but also ac- 
cepted the substitute toy readily. Great variations appeared, how- 
ever j some of the children played quietly with the same toy, while 
others chattered and asked for another one. As a test of self-asser- 
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tion, there proved to be complications because of the perseveration 
of interest in the substitute toy. 

Correlations between the extroversion scores on the four different 
tests giving significant results ranged from approximately o (e.g., 
the correlations between lack of social resistance and interest, and 
between non-compliance and interest, were both less than .i for the 
girls) to .61 (=^ .08) in the case of the correlation between inter- 
est and self-assertion for the boys. All but two of the correlations 
between the extroversion scores on these different tests were above 
-f .45 in the case of the boys, while only two of the correlations 
were as high as this in the case of the girls. Correlations between 
the score on one experiment and the sum of scores on the other 
three experiments were .54 ( =*= .09) to .65 ( =*= .07) in the case of 
the boys, and .37 (- .12) to .66 (- .08) in the case of the girls. 

The results suggest that even among little children, different 
traits have different significance and interrelations for the two sexes. 
Particularly suggestive is the fact that whereas interest jeems 
definitely related to other measures of extroversion in boys, it does 
not seem to have the same relation to these other extroversion meas- 
ures in the case of girls. A further difference appears in the fact that 
differences in extroversion do not seem to be at all closely related 
in age to the boys, whereas there is a suggestion of such a relation 
among the girls. If increase in age does make for less extroversion, 
the difference between boys and girls might suggest earlier matur- 
ing of girls. That so simple an explanation can hardly suffice, how- 
ever, is suggested by the fact that height, weight, and mental age 
correlate positively with extroversion among the boys, whereas these 
same correlations are negative for the girls, 

A clear example of the kinds of results that may be achieved by 
clear analysis of a problem and the effective planning of an ex- 
periment to test individual differences appears in Weiss’s study of 
factors involved in the pre-school child’s compliance with com- 
mands. The 75 children included in the final analysis of data ranged 
from three years to five years, eight months. The problem was 
formulated in terms of ascertaining not only mental age and sex 
differences in carrying out commands, but the effect, on the one 
hand, of the complexity of the command, and, on the other, of the 
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situation in which the child was engaged. Three test periods were 
spaced for each child at intervals of a week. In the “co’ltrol situa- 
tion” the child was furnished no material with which to occupy him- 
self between commands. In the “toy situation” there was a variety 
of toys with which he was encouraged to play. In the “social situ- 
ation” a companion of his age was present in addition to the toys 
used in the toy situation. 

Eight commands of varying degrees of complexity, in respect 
to both their comprehension and the motor control demanded, were 
usedj one was impossible to execute. The children who acted as 
subjects were divided into three groups, each one of which re- 
ceived first a different one of the three situations (“control,” 
“toy,” and “social”). The attempt was tlius made to equalize the 
effect of the order of presentation of the three situations. Each test 
period ranged from 5 to ’0 minutes. After each command, the 
experimenter w'aited until the subject appeared to be as much ab- 
sorbed in his own activities as he had been before the command 
was given. Two types of records were kept: first, records of time, 
including both the time which elapsed between the giving of the 
command and the child’s initial response, and the time taken by 
the response itself; second, details of behavior and verbal response 
during the experimental period, an account of the toys with which 
the child had played and with which he was playing when a com- 
mand was given. Reliabilit}- was checked by comparing the results 
obtained by each of two experimenters working independently oa 
25 of the five-year-old group. This gave a narrow age range and 
range of abilities which may account in part for the fact that cor- 
relations mostly ranged between .50 and .60. Individual variation 
of the children from one period to the next was recognized to be 
important; probably further work of this kind ought to take into 
account the range of variation of individual children from one 
time to another. The following results of the study of time re- 
quired for response are emphasized: 

1. There was a consistent tendency toward increased pre-response 
time with increased complexity of the command. 

2, There was a consistent decrease in time taken for response 
in each of the three situations as the groups increase in age. 
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3. Pre-response time was longer for the toy than for the social 
situation at all age levels, and longer for the social situation than 
for the control. These differences were smallest for the five-year- 
group. 

4. There was a consistent trend toward increased pre-response 
time with decrease in M.A. in the control and social situations. 
The trend was also consistent for the toy situations except for the 
30-42-month level. 

5. The least and the most intelligent groups had long mean pre- 
response and response times in each situation. 

6. The boys were somewhat slower in starting to respond in the 
toy and social situations than were the girls. They were also quicker 
in completing tasks, and more variable in their responses. But in- 
dividual variations were so large that differences between the sexes 
had no statistical significance. 

7. The three-year-olds took longer to respond in the toy than 
in the social situation, while the four- and five-year-olds showed 
an equal amount of prolonged response in each situation. For the 
two-year-olds, airplanes and airplane books each had three times 
the frequency of blocks for prolonged pi response. In the four- 
and five-year-old groups, blocks were the most used in periods of 
prolonged pre-response. Of the three, the toy situation seemed to 
absorb the interest of the subjects most and to yield the greatest 
number of variations in behavior. 

The kinds of behavior observed included, in order of frequency: 
a question while complying (how or what) 5 starting to respond be- 
fore the experimenter completed the command j an unusual ver- 
bal response j a substitute activity; verbal excuses; playing during 
the response; playing before the response; forgetting; playing with 
the test articles; expressing dislike of the test situation; etc. In 
view of the fact that an experimental situation of this sort would not 
be one in which the child would be so likely to become as deeply 
absorbed in his own play as he would when playing in his own 
room at home or even during an ordinary play period at school, 
we might be allowed to infer that behavior of the same sort could 
be expected more frequently in everyday situations. The child’s 
degree of absorption or intensity of interest would undoubtedly be 
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very important, though not studied in this investigation. Certain 
age differences in the frequency of certain kinds of response were 
suggestive : 

The activity of the three-year-olds involved the greatest amount 
of repetition and “showing” on the part of the experimenter, of 
forgetting, of plaj- during response, of play with test articles, of 
prolonged response, and of substitute activity of the unrelated and 
moderately related t\pes. The four-year-olds evidenced the great- 
est amount of delated or attempted recall, of questioning of all 
types, of expression of dislike of test situations, and of substitu- 
tion of other responses for those required. Five-year-olds responded 
before completion of the command more than any other group and 
repeated the command while complying more than the three- or 
four-year-olds. 

Another experimental study that suggests a thousand interest- 
ing questions regarding the de%’elopment of child personality is 
Berne’s investigation of social behavior patterns in young children. 
The actual work of the studv w'as contemporary with that of D. S. 
Thomas and her associates, who were developing their techniques 
for the study of social behavior (cf. pages 269 If.), and is a sort of 
single-handed tour ile force, attempting to cover many of the 
methodological difficulties and even more personality problems 
than those handled by the Thomas group. Ratings, experiments 
and observational records were all used in this study of social be- 
havior, and intercorrelations between these various measures were 
computed. 

A five-point rating scale included thirty traits, of which the fol- 
lowing are examples: 

1. Obeys: is submissive to authority; submissive to restraint or com- 

mand. 

2. Seeks approbation: desires commendation, notice, sanction. 

3. Interested in the group: has attention engaged by the group. 

4. Depends on adult: depends on adult to provide activities for him; 

is unable to provide his own activity. 

S- Affectionate : loves; has tenderness, fondness. 

6 . Cooperates : works or plays with others; works or plays jointly. ^ 
13. Rivals: shows personal competition; strives to equal or excel. 
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17. Leads: has initiative, self-reliance, decisiveness, and tact to inspire 
others to follow or to cooperate. 

25. Selfish: cares supremclv for self; regaids own comfort or advan- 

tage in disregard or at expense of that of others. 

26. Impolite: does not say “please,” “thank you,” “excuse me,” “good 

morning,” etc. 

The raters were fifteen experienced teachers and assistants, most 
of whom were graduate students majoring in child psychology, 
and all of whom were thoroughly acquainted with the children. 
Correlations between ratings of three raters who graded 20 chil- 
dren ranged from .62 ( .08) to .82 ( =*= .04), showing fair re- 
liability. Significant differences between the means of ratings for 
different age groups were found for certain traits: 

The three- and four-year-old groups surpass the two-year-old group 
in interest in the group, understanding of own property rights, soci- 
ability, rivalry, jealousy, responsibility for self, responsibility for 
others, criticism, social conformance, and ascendance. Three-year-old 
children also exceed two-year-old children in independence of adults 
and self-defense, and four-year-olds exceed two- and three-year-olds 
in cooperation. Sixteen traits showed no significant differences between 
the means of the ratings for the three age groups; obedience, seeking 
approbation, sympathy, kindness, politeness, affection, sensitiveness, 
motherliness, socially controlled behavior, imitation, respect for the 
property rights of others, participation and teasing were among these. 

If the ratings are really free from the “halo error,” the follow- 
ing findings are very significant: There is a consistent, though in 
some cases not marked, tendency for obedience, desire for approba- 
tion, interest in group, cooperation, respect for others’ property 
rights, participation, rivalry, socially controlled behavior, mother- 
liness, jealousy, criticism, social conformance and ascendance to in- 
crease both from two to three and from three to four years. Simi- 
larly, dependence, lack of understanding of own property rights, 
unsociability, disrespect for social ownership, followership, imita- 
tion, irresponsibility for self, irresponsibility for others, tend con- 
sistently to decrease with age. 

The experiments were devised in such a way as to permit of a 
quantitative statement of the trait each was designed to test. The 
procedure for Experiment I was as follows: The experimenter 
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brought the child into the examining room, sat down on one of 
the two small chairs in the room, looked directly at the child and 
said, “Lie down on the floor.” She then occupied herself with the 
record of the child’s behavior. The command was repeated at fifteen- 
second intervals until the child complied, or until ten commands had 
been given. 

Such a simple experiment as this brought a wide range of re- 
actions, of which the two following are the extremes: 

Reaction Type 1 

Child A (C.A. 35 months, Kuhimann M.A. 36 months) looks at 
experimenter’s writing and at her stop-watch, (i) Looks at E. (2) 
Says, “I don’t want to,” looks at E, at writing, and at E. (3) Looks 
at E and smiles. Looks at E. Looks around. (4) “I don’t want to.” 
Looks at E, at books on high shelf, at wall, at E, and outdoors. Goes 
to window and looks out. (5) Looks at E. “I don’t want to.” Turns 
to window and looks out with back to E. (6) Laughs. “Hub-hub.” 
Looks out window with back to E. (7) “Xo,” with back to E. Looks 
out window. (8) Back to E. Rubs eyes. Glances at E and turns back. 
Rubs eyes. (9) Cries. E then ends the experiment. 

Reaction Type 5 

Child B (C.A. 48 months, Stanford-Binet M.A. 68 months). (l) 
Obeys within five seconds. E said “All right.” Child B. “Can I get 
up?” Then as E put top on the chair, “I believe I can spin this.’ 

This type of accurate descriptive record of social behavior in an 
experimental situation deserves much wider use than it has so far 
received, since it affords material both for a qualitative picture of 
dominant trends in the personality and for quantitative analysis of 
specific forms of behavior. 

In addition to the six tests calculated to discriminate degrees of 
obedience, there were two experiments for measuring cooperation 
and interest. These two experiments were the same, except that 
in one case the experimenter observed the children through peep- 
holes in a screen, while in the other she wrote down observations 
as she sat in a chair near the door. The procedure consisted essen- 
tially in bringing the child into a room containing at one end two 
other children playing with some toys, and at the other end an- 
other pile of toys. The two children were previously directed not 
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to “bother” the new child, and to let him do as he wished. The 
responses of the subjects varied from (i) playing with toys and 
hardly noticing the other children to (5) becoming decidedly in- 
terested in the children (interest in to)s insignificant in comparison). 
In cooperativeness they showed a similar range of response; scores 
ranged from (i) sat alone and played with the tojs, did not play 
with the other children, to (5) played with the other children al- 
most all the time.^ 

The correlations between experimental scores and ratings for 
obedience, interest, cooperation and respect for others’ property are 
given below: 

Correlation 

Average scores for obedience, experiments l and 4, and ratings . 6 s ± .oj 

Interest scores, experiment 7, .ind ratings . . 83 * .03 

Interest scores, experiment 8, and ratings . .92 ± .01 

Average interest scores, experiments 7 and 8, and ratings . .91 =*= .01 

Cooperation scores, expenment 7, and ratings .82 ± .03 

Cooperation scores, experiment 8, and ratings . . . .87 * .02 

Average cooperation scores, experiments 7 and 8, and ratings . .95 =*= .01 

Propertv-rights score, experiment 9, and ratings . . . .580= .05 

Properts -rights score, experiment 10, and ratings .64 * .05 

Average propertv-rights score, experiments 9 and lo, and ratings .76 .03 

The observational record worked out by Berne differs from those 
used by other experimenters chiefly in the following respect: She 
used general headings or “traits” for the system of classification, 
noting simply presence or absence of behavior items indicative of 
the trait. Both Thomas and Goodenough have emphasized the de- 
sirability of working directly with behavior items rather than with 
general traits summarizing those items (cf. page 269). Berne felt, 
however, that the context of any item of behavior was so important 
that the observer was much better able to classify it on the spot than 
she herself or anyone else using the records would be able to do 
in a later analysis of the material. The adaptation of the most prac- 
ticable of the symbol systems for noting items of behavior and 
their contexts, together with the observer’s impression of the value 
import of the behavior for the individual, might retain both values 
with greater validity than either method now oEers. 

’ This tvpc of experimentiil procedure has been used also by Updegraff in a study 
of childicn’s responses to failure, and by Jack, and Page, in work on ascendance 
(see Ch ipter VII) . 
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Everetov has also adapted an even’day situation to the study of 
social behavior of little children. In the middle of the room was 
placed a train consisting of an engine and ten cars, on which were 
loaded lumber and other building materials, together with simple 
tools. A group of five children was sent into the room to play, and 
stimuli were classified under the following categories: stimuli which 
provoke group ( collective J reactions} those which result in coopera- 
tion} those which are an obstacle to cooperation} conditions under 
which common action is broken up. In addition, all group activities 
were timed, and characteristics of actions done in common were 
enumerated in detail. The different kinds of group activitv W'ere 
summarized in three categories: construction work involving the 
given materials, work reproducing the work of someone else, and 
“circular responses” ( circular reflex responses, attributable, perhaps, 
to emotional reactions ) . 


M. C. Jones reports a somewhat comparable experimental situa- 
tion for the study of emotion. Two children are brought into a 
room where there is a doll and a bed, a balloon with a string too 
short for the child to reach it, and two boxes which will enable him 
to reach the balloon if he places them together in the right combina- 
tion. The degrees of “patience, persistence, cooperation, and posses- 
siveness” shown b\' the children are quite as important as the learn- 
ing process the child goes through in trying to get the balloon. 

H. E. Jones has adapted galvanometric methods to the study of 
children’s reactions b\' such devices as the following: The child sits 
at the play table with a pair of electrodes attached to his feet} no 
restriction is placed on his activitv except that he is not allowed to 
get up and walk around. A'arious stimuli are presented, such as a 
cage of white rats, a tumble toy, and a bell. These stimuli pro- 
duce electrical disturbances which distribute the children in a quanti- 
tative series from extremely non-reactive to extremely reactive chil- 
dren. The point of view here is that overt behavior is often far from 
an adequate measure of the visceral disturbance, and that conse- 
quently the more simple observational techniques must be supple- 
mented by methods of detecting the inner response. 

Another example of the attempt to study emotional response is 
Duffy’s study of tensions in reaction. The essential feature of the 
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technique is the measurement of tension in the left (or unused) 
hand which holds a tambour, while the other hand is engaged in a 
performance requiring discriminative reactions; emotional stimuli 
are introduced from time to time. A kymograph record shows the 
time of appearance of the visual stimulus, the reaction by the right 
hand, the time of appearance of the emotional stimulus and the 
degree of tension of the left hand during the whole performance. 

The data obtained in this fashion were correlated with ratings of 
the tendency toward “excitabihty” among three- to five-year-old 
children. Of course, marked individual variations in tension were 
found, and the type of tension curve seemed to be correlated with 
the tendency to emotional reactions. 

The situation confronting the child in taking a test, such as a 
standard intelligence test, may be conceived as an experimental situ- 
ation for the analysis of personality factors; not the achievement 
upon the test, but the way of responding to the adult and the task 
is brought into focus. Negativism and resistance have been carefully 
studied in this way; in particular, the relation between negativism 
and the difficulty of the task, and the specific influence of requir- 
ing the child to refer to, or point to, himself, as contrasted with rela- 
tively impersonal tasks. From this point of view, any experiment is 
also a behavior situation involving interaction between personalities 
and revealing important aspects of each personality. 

In all of these cases, experiments have been used to elicit behavior 
which could be directly measured; a different use of experimental 
procedure using pictures, stories, dolls and games to elicit projected 
fantasies of the child which throw light on the motivation of social 
behavior, is discussed below (see pages 280 ff.). 


Controlled Observation 

When the isolation or control of variables, as sought by the ex- 
perimental method, cannot practically be achieved, the require- 
ments of research may be met by various forms of controlled ob- 
servation. As contrasted with casual or haphazard observation, this 
method, while not controlling the subjects’ behavior, controls the 
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observer., so as to insure definite and systematic obsen'ation of crucial 
phases of behavior and close comparison of behavior in various 
distinct and well-defined situations. 


Thomas, emphasizing the limitations of experimental approaches, 
has worked on techniques to obtain reliable observations. Her vol- 
ume revealed. vi\’idly both the promising and the discouraging 
aspects of this attempt to infuse child psj'chology with the zeal for 
validity of data. Promising, because of the amazing accuracy and 
reliability she was able to achieve 5 discouraging because of the obvi- 
ous inapplicability of her techniques as there jornmlatei to many 
significant and persistent problems. 

A good Illustration of her t\pe of method may be seen in the 
study of physical contacts of nursery-school children with one an- 
other} this preliminary stud)' and its sequel are Loomis’s work. 

After experimenting with a tentative record form, the following 
form was adopted for a study of physical contacts of nursery-school 
children. Contacts were classified carcfull)', e.g., ^'■Accident: Touch- 
ing in passing, working, playing with a person; brushing against 
or stepping on person. (If there is indication of intention or purpose, 
the contact is not classified here.) Assistance: Passing food; finding 
person; offering toy; helping to turn pages; brushing sand off 
coat. The letter R is used to indicate when the assistance is defi- 
nitely requested.” Contacts as thus organized were further classified 
into response groups as follows: ^‘Passivity: (a) No activity, i-e., 
child is seemingly unconscious of the contact, (b) Activity of amount 
and kind requiring less intent than either resistance or cooperation. 
Cooperation; Any activity showing that the child voluntarily enters 
into the situation and carries it forward with regard for the other 
child. Resistance: Any physical response tending to stop physical 
contact of other child, whether this advance is accidental, friendly 
or aggressive. Flight: A definite immediate leaving of situation as 
a result of a contact.” 

This grouping of responses was later modified as experience re- 
quired; obviously, for example, a number of acts of assistance in 
pushing a companion in a swing when the game required this as- 
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sistance had a different significance from the same number of acts of 
assistance scattered throughout miscellaneous plays. The final group- 
ing was as follows: Passivity; cooperation, game; cooperation, spon- 
taneous; resistance; flight. 

Originally blanks with detailed headings were used for the rec- 
ord-taking. These blanks were found to have certain serious limita- 
tions, particularly because, in cases of ambiguous contacts where the 
context of the situation ought to be recorded, the blank did not al- 
low for suitable space. The record-making plan was consequently 
modified; a code was used to record activities that were easily classi- 
fied, and new ones were described as completely as possible for sub- 
sequent interpretation. 

A representative sampling of each child’s spontaneous activity 
was obtained b\‘ obsen’ation for a total of at least one hour (after 
the study it was concluded that this length of time was not enough), 
under conditions in which the type of contacts was not determined 
by adults or bj the requirements of the apparatus and play mate- 
rials (e.g., time at the luncheon table, on the swing, and with the 
skipping rope should be excluded). Although the data of this study 
were obtained from only thirteen cases — not enough to offer high 
reliability — suggestive differences in the social behavior of indi- 
viduals were found. These were summarized both from the direct 
observations on each child and the indirect observations recorded 
when he was involved in a contact w'ith another child directl}' ob- 
served at the time, and led to consideration of each child’s ratio of 
contacts as subject and object. When the total contacts made by each 
child on others were compared wdth the total made by others on 
him, all but one of the children had ratios between 2:1 and 1:2. 
Very active children had ratios of i:) 4 , while one child inclined to 
daydream a great deal had a ratio of nearly i -.3 on direct observa- 
tion. The importance of making such a study in connection with 
language studies is indicated by such instances as that of one child 
who would not make contact with a group until after he had re- 
ceived permission in response to the inquiry, “May I play with 
you?” Other personality characteristics of various sorts would also 
affect this ratio between contacts as subject and object, and also the 
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total number of contacts, which ranged from 46 to 154 for the 
eleven children obsfr\ ed 60 minutes. 

The next item sho^\ing important variations was the number of 
individuals with wiiom contacts were made, which ranged from 6 
to i 5 j and the influe.ice of indi\iduals contacted upon kind of con- 
tacts. The obser^-er notes that “even at this age the degree of co- 
operativeness depends upon the individual from whose "standpoint 
this is obser\’ed, and that g:~'r:g , 7 k\i n\'ehing are di^eren} futu- 
tions [italics ours]. As subject, for instance, Nanev made five out 
of six cooperative contacts with Rachael, and on indirect observa- 
tion she made her onl\ cooperative contact with this same child. As 
object, she received se%'en out of nine cooperative contacts from 
Rachael on direct observation; \et the records of approximately 
twelve hours of indirect observation showed that she received twelve 
cooperative contacts from four children other than Rachael. Rachael, 
on the other hand, made on direct obsen’ation two out of two coop- 
erative contacts with adults, and received seven out of fourteen from 
adults.” Here again, as the e.xperimenter points out, the importance 
of complementary language studies is apparent. 

The method of repeated short-sample observation has been used 
in various forms by a number of investigators for some years. It is 
clearly described and explicitly formulated bv Goodenough. It con- 
sists in the “obser\'ation of the everyday behavior of an individual 
or a group of indi\’iduals for definite short periods of time and 
the recording of the occurrence or non-occurrence of certain speci- 
fied and objectively defined forms of beha^fior during each of these 
periods. The number of periods in which the report is positive for 
a given individual is then treated as his score. Since the number and 
length of the observational periods are the same for all individuals, 
a direct comparison of the frequencies or scores is thus made pos- 
sible.” It may be used in the classroom or on the playground, the 
only requirement being that of course all individuals must be ob- 
served under comparable conditions; and when only one behavior 
Item is being observed, such as laughing or nervous oral habits, 
a whole roomful of children may sometimes be observed by one 
investigator. When several activities are being checked, one child 
at a time may be observed. Ten-minute, five-minute, and one-minute 
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periods have been experimented with. The optimum period depends 
of course partly on the nature of the observations, and partly on the 
number in the group being observed. A large number of short peri- 
ods is usually apt to give higher reliability than half the number 
of periods twice as long. The recording of observations is of course 
facilitated by mimeographed or printed forms which include all 
possible reactions, so that a mere check is all that is required. The 
advantages of the method include its wide applicability, making 
measurements possible without interfering with normal activity, 
and involving a relatively small amount of total time for a direct 
measurement of the individuals’ behavior under normal conditions. 

Parten applied this technique to a study of the social participation 
of forty nursery-school children. The spontaneous play groups oc- 
curring during the free play hour were obser\’ed during one-minute 
periods. The social behavior of the child was recorded on a schedule, 
and the order in which each child was observed was rotated, ^’arious 
categories of social participation were listed on the record: unoccu- 
pied, solitary play, onlooker, parallel group activ-'- , associated 
group play, and organized supplementary cooperative group play. 
Special categories of leadership were, also listed on the record blank: 
independent pursuing of own will, directing, following direction, 
and the intermediate position of following one chdd while directing 
another in the same group. At the time the social behavior of each 
child was noted, a record was also made of the number and names 
of children in a group in which the observed child was playing, his 
occupation, and any remarks he made. 

Ten even-day observations correlated .76 with ten odd-day ob- 
servations of social participation; with twenty even- and odd-day 
samples the correlation coefficient was .90. The observations re- 
corded under the headings of social participation proved to be more 
reliable than the observations of leadership. In the case of the lat- 
ter, ten even- and ten odd-day scores correlated .39; twenty scores 
of alternate days correlated .443 and thirty samples of even and 
odd days gave a correlation of .73. In order to check the errors that 
might result from the bias of the observer, three assistants made 
simultaneous observations while the investigator observed sixteen 
individual children. In 89 per cent of the items noted, the records 
of the aesist->nt<! were identir-^l with thr''“ nf th tir tn 
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An extension of the same method was used bv sisteen 
students, observing physical activity, laughter, amount of ci.T.irsa- 
tion or talkativeness, social participation and leadership, anger, dia- 
matic play, and eating habits during the nursen'-scheol lunch hour 
(self-help, etc. I. The method was further refined by dividing each 
one-minute period into six ten-second intervals and recoiding ob- 
ser\'a:ions at the end of each of these. The mean daily soore for 
each child as obtained by one of two observers was correlated with 
the corresponding figure obtained by the ether obsen'er to compute 
the final reliability. The results obtained by the two workers wiere 
combined and the approximate reliability of the combined score was 
computed by the Spearman-Brown formula. The reliabilities ob- 
tained for these observations were as follows: physical aefiain" .58 — 
.07 j general activit\' .So = .04; laughter .32 = .12; conversation 
.72=^.065 social participation .60 = .0"; leadership .74 = .05i 
anger ,71 = .065 dramatic play .87 = .03; self-help .35 == .10} 
response to food .50 == .085 reluctance .71 = .06. (Goodenough re- 
ports these in three decimals} we have reduced them to two.) 

Olson’s method of sampling behaaior, which he developed in 
his study of nervous habits, is adapted to the reliable obsera’adon 
of specific behaviors in a group of considerable size, within a com- 
paratively short amount of total time. Two obsen’ers, inde- 
pendently noting the occurrence or non-occurrence of a given item 
of behavior within a given time interval, obtained a correlation of 
.75 for their measures during seven periods. This would yield a re- 
liability of about .86, Olson points out, for fourteen measures. He 
also varied the length of time for the separate obser\’ation periods 
and found that twentj' h\'c-minute periods were more reliable than 
ten ten-minute ones. The reliabilities for the twent\' obser\ation 
periods varied between .68 and .94j "'ith .87 ss the most representa- 
tive value. Correlations between obscr\’ations over an interaal of 
time ranged from .80, when the intenal \vas eight days, to .40, 
when the interval w'as just a year} corrected for attenuation, these 
correlations would be, respectively, .98 and .46. 

Goodenough has recently expressed serious doubts as to the \ alue 
of the short-sample methods, emphasizing their neglect of personal- 
ity structure and of social setting. For the reasons already noted, we 
thipt- th^t such rlniibt= ■’re nfren well ofronnded} but that in certain 
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specific objective studies, such as Olson’s studies of nervousness, the 
methods have considerable utility in preparing the way for later 
more penetrating procedures, or for comparing behavior of groups. 


An observational study which attacks a problem of special social 
significance is Newcomb’s investigation into the consistency of extro- 
vert-introvert tendencies among froblem boys. Newcomb developed 
a technique of observation of older children, adapted especially to 
camp situations. This consisted of daily checks, on a comprehensive 
standardized form, of a wide range of behavior. The following re- 
produces the form, w'ith a few examples of the kinds of item to be 
recorded. Note that each blank contains spaces vertically for the 
four points of the scale, and horizontally for five boys whose be- 
havior is recorded. The numbers indicate the number of times the 
specified item of behavior was observed to occur on the day 
reported.^ 


Name of Boy: R.T. H.L. F.A. M.E. J.S. 

Did he cry for help when hurt or in trouble? 

cried loudly for counselor . . ? . .... .... .... .... 

cried out, but did not call ^ 

for counselor .... .... .... .... .... 

cried only to himself .... .... . 

maintained composure .... .... .J.. ' . . ■ • 


BEHAVIOR RECORD 

Date Counselor 

Name of Boy : .... .... .... .... 

Did he show confidence in his own abilities? 
boasted loudly of greater 

abilities than he had .... .... .... .... .... 

spoke confidently of 

ability he really had .... .... .... .... .... 

’ These scales are in some ways like the devices offered by Bridges (see Chapter 
IX), but have the advantage of greater quantitative adaptability, since the number 
of times per day a given kind of behavior occurs is recorded, and records are 
kept over a period of days. Newcomb’s scales also have the advantage of allowing 
for four steps on each item.. 
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expressed lack of con- 
fidence in own abili- 
ties 

hesitated even to try 
his ability 


Did he take the initiative in 
insisted on doing the 
organization himself , 
gave constant advice 
to the leader 
helped to plan, but 
loyal to the leader . 
let others do all the 
planning — follower 


organizing games 


Did he submit to criticism or 
resisted violently, or 
fought back 
retorted angrily, sar- 
castically, with 
threats 

showed resentment by 
mumbling or sullen- 
ness 

accepted it quietly and 
in good spirit 

Did he speak before the group at camp-fire? 
made a speech or told 
a story 

answered request for 
reports 

answered questions, or 
took pa It in discus- 
sion 

told another something 
to say for him 


discipline from counselors? 


The list was drawn up from situations met during experience at 
this camp. Only a single day’s record was to be kept on each sheet} 
this precaution was taken to minimize errors due to “halo” effect. 
The particular responses chosen for this list were selected because 
of various characteristics which made them especially practicable for 
study: they were all items of fairly frequent occurrence at this camp} 
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they were clear cut enough to make their recording fairly objectivej 
there was a fairly wide variation in the responses of different boys; 
and they were adapted to classification under extrovert or introvert 
traits, such as volubility and social forwardness, on the one hand, 
or taciturnity and preference for solitude, on the other. The mean 
correlation of the even- and odd-day scores ranged from .46 to .93 
(mean = .78). 

In addition to the daily records, Newcomb secured ratings of 
these same thirty items on a five-point scale at the end of the camp 
period; a daily report by each counselor on his own boys, noting 
any behavior which he considered in any way significant; and de- 
tailed records made by the experimenter himself of each observed 
Incident which he considered indicative of the kinds of behavior 
studied (4500, or 90 incidents per day, were recorded in this way). 

Now Newcomb was interested primarily in consistency of be- 
havior; so the first step in anahsis was simply to discover the extent 
to which the boj'S tended to respond always positively, or always 
negatively, to a given situation, instead of responding now one way, 
now the other. If an arbitrary zero point represents complete in- 
consistency of behavior and if extrovert behavior is indicated to the 
right and introvert behavior to the left of this zero point, a distri- 
bution curve can be constructed in which this zero point or point of 
greatest inconsistency is seen to be the mode, while on either side of 
this mode the more consistent the behavior, the more rarely is it 
found. When a further analysis was made of the interrelations of 
behaviors supposedly associated, the correlations were not signifi- 
cantly higher than the correlations between items that one would 
not ordinarily expect to be related. Here again some boys showed 
a consistency which might reasonably justify their description in 
terms of characteristic “traits,” while a larger number combined 
positive and negative responses in such a way that It would not be 
fair to ascribe such “traits” to them. When so-called traits were fur- 
ther combined to discover whether extrovert or introvert “types” 
could be found, it was found that about one-fifth of the boys were 
consistent in three, four or five traits; but none of the boys was 
consistent in more than five of eight possible traits. Consistency in 
one trait was not necessarily connected with consistency in other 
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traits, and even if consistency in other traits was present, it often 
occurred in the opposite direction from that of the first trait; i.e., 
“consistent extroversion” was found along with “consistent intro- 
version.” 

The thoroughness of the method justifies the conclusion that “in- 
consistency” rather than “consistency,” in terms of the defined 
“types,” is to be expected from boys whom this sample represents. 
It may well be, however, that inconsistency itself is associated with 
the maladjustment or instability that goes along with being a 
“problem boy,” and that greater consistency would be found among 
better-adjusted groups. Certainly the method deserves further ap- 
plication to determine whether this is the case. 

This method of recording observations of social behavior is ob- 
viously adapted to other sorts of problems: the analysis of charac- 
teristic patterns of children’s social behavior, their motivation, and 
their variation in situations handled by different types of leader or 
authority could well be carried out against a background of data 
collected in this way. 

A method which permits analysis of the reliability of data at the 
same time that it allows for recording the color and unique details 
of behavior of individual children has been extensively used by 
Jersild and his collaborators. An individual recorder follows each 
child for ten or more periods of 15 minutes each, writing down a 
detailed descriptive record of behavior which is subsequently an- 
alyzed quantitatively. Excerpts from such records are quoted in 
Chapter VII, and similar records on seven-year-old children appear 
in Chapter X. 


Ratings 

In spite of a great deal of criticism of their use, rating scales have 
persisted wth a tenacity that is strengthened by their practicability. 
Experimental and observational techniques at their best are still 
cumbersome. Even when presented with a reasonable degree of sim- 
plicity, they tend to leave out some types of situation and behavior 
that a rating scale can take account of; short-sample observation 
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techniques, for example, may discriminate between “often,” “usu- 
ally,” “sometimes,” “rarely,” but they cannot tell us that a given 
behavior has never occurred in the case of a given child. One temper 
tantrum, or “accident,” or exhibition of fear, per week or month 
may be an important thing to know, and yet be missed by the short- 
sample observation. Similarly, experimental situations may catch 
characteristic responses, but fail to record the occasional important 
response which occurs in special situations. At this point the rating 
scale is useful. Granted the competence of the observers, who are 
usually teachers, an estimate of fairly high reliability on a wide 
range of activities and attitudes may be obtained. A five- or seven- 
point scale has been found most satisfactory in general; detailed 
description of the behavior that corresponds to a given point on the 
scale is conducive to greater reliability; the average of three com- 
petent judges who know the child well produces a more reliable 
result than the rating of one judge (diminishing returns set in 
rapidly, however, beyond three to five competent and careful 
judges). As an example of what may be done with rating scales at 
their best, we may recall M. C. Jones’s report that ratings on intel- 
lectual traits agreed with intelligence quotients as well as intelli- 
gence quotients on different tests agreed w'ith each other. She refers 
to a seven-point scale embracing two hundred items. The “inhibi- 
tion of crying” item is defined in such terms as the following: a 
rating of i or 2 is given when the child does no; use crying as a 
means of expressing emotion, or when crying in emotional situations 
is absent or brief. A rating of 4 is given when the child’s crying 
varies in normal fashion with the nature and intensity of the emo- 
tion, 6 or 7 when the child is exceptionally prone to cry in emo- 
tional situations. Even the most carefully defined rating scales, how- 
ever, are likely to be limited in their value, as Jones points out, to 
studies of single groups of children in which the significance of the 
terms and the standard meaning of each rating can be agreed upon 
by a committee of raters. 

Instead of judging the method of ratings all at once, and accept- 
ing or rejecting it, the current tendency among careful investigators 
is to test the utility of each form of rating in the hands of each 
rater and in relation to each person and each trait to be rated. Thus 
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Conrad shows that among school children some traits can be reli- 
abl\' rated, others not; that some raters c.ui reliabh' rate traits which 
others cannot, etc. If careful work on reliability, combined with the 
acid test of predicting behavior, is carried out, the area of real use- 
fulness of ratings will probably prove to be considerable. Coor- 
dinated with other methods for recording qualities of behavior and 
evidences of its meaning to the individual, ratings mat' provide a 
useful framework of data on those aspects of personality which are 
most clearly comparable and where a child’s relative position helps 
to evaluate the importance of the behavior for the child and for his 
group. 


Methods of Studving Social Behavior in Relation to 
THE Total Personality 

If there is any one fundamental trend during the last few years 
which is of basic importance in the study of social behavior, it is the 
emphasis upon relations between social behavior and personality 
organization of the individual child. Both the confusion arising from 
statistical analysis of data which ignore personality structure and 
the coherence which we find when the social behavior of an indi- 
vidual is seen in relation to such structure, make this apparent. We 
see this in coimection with studies of aggression, competition, leader- 
ship, sympathy3 there is probably no aspect of social beliavior which 
can be adequately understood apart from its relation to the person- 
ality of the individual. This makes it increasingly important to 
explore a variety of methods for understanding pcrsonalit\' make-up, 
particularly in its social aspects. Within recent j'cars, attempts to 
find substitutes for the long-drawn-out procedures of the psycho- 
analyst have led some investigators to other methods. Many im- 
portant kinds of material may be collected from interviews b)' teach- 
ers or from teachers’ observations of children in normal, everyday 
school situations. These methods are most important where it is 
necessary to get a direct picture of the child’s attitudes toward father 
and mother, brothers and sisters, teachers, friends, work and play. 
Direct studies of such attitudes may contribute material which il- 
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lumines relationships between the child’s attitude toward adults 
and the ways in which he structures social relations with his own 
age group. When the direct approach is undesirable, important 
material may be obtained from other methods such as the child’s 
responses to pictures, stories, dramatic play and toys representing 
diEerent sorts of objects or persons. L. K. Frank’ describes the com- 
mon basis of these ‘'projective methods” in terms of the fact that 
they all involve the presentation to the subject of various situations 
and materials that are so “plastic and unstructuralized that the indi- 
vidual subject can, as it were, project upon this material his own 
personality make-up.” The following are illustrations of “projec- 
tive methods” being used in studies now in progress: 

Dramatic play with dolls is being used in a number of ways." In 
this type of procedure, the small dolls are used for the child to 
“play out” patterns of social relation such as aggression, protection, 
prejudice, etc. Two kinds of method are in general use. In the first, 
the experimenter takes a very active role, suggesting names for the 
dolls and suggesting their activities. In the second, he may take 
a relatively passive role, allowing the child to create a situation 
and to carry through any pattern of social relations he wishes. David 
Levy’s therapeutic doll is capable of being dismembered} and the 
child can show' by his treatment of diEerent dolls representing 
father, mother and siblings how he feels tow'ard those individuals. 

Dolls appropriately dressed for the investigator’s purpose may be 
used with older children to promote the verbal flow of fantasy 
material — “story-telling” about the dolls Instead of free play with 
them. When it is necessarj' to work with a group instead of indi- 
vidually, such a technique has its uses. In one case a set of dolls 
representing the children and dog of the “Our Gang” motion- 
picture comedies was used. The subjects were encouraged to tell a 
story about the dolls, each in his turn taking up the tale where the 
other left oE. Attitudes often reveal themselves freely. Thus in 
the stories the children permitted the little Negro boy to transgress 

’ In a forthcoming article on “projective techniques in personality study.” 

^ For the major part of this discussion of the use of puppets, dolls and pictures 
in eliciting children’s social attitudes, we are indebted to Ruth and Eugene 
Horowitz. 
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the local mores in ways which they objected to when faced with the 
same act in another medium, such as a picture of a social situation. 
Whether such verbal expression of prohibited action is in general 
permitted by children despite its repression from overt behavior 
remains to be determined. It must also be remembered that fantasy 
probably finds some modes of expression better adapted to certain 
individuals — free play is more releasing for some, story-telling for 
others.^ 

Another investigator has tried out the use of a puppet with pre- 
school-age children. In one study this provoked fear response of dif- 
ferent kinds; (i) fear that was almost terror, causing shrinking and 
readiness to run away 5 (2) fear plus fascination, a response that per- 
mitted the child to watch as long as the puppet did not approach 
himj (3) fear and attraction, permitting the child to advance and 
touch the puppet, but to shrink when the puppet touched him; (4) 
fear and aggression, e.g., the child’s first response was to grasp the 
head of the puppet and twist it, but an advance on the part of the 
puppet was met by shrinking away. The stimulus strength of the 
doll could almost be measured by its after-effects. Some children 
could turn immediately to the next task; one repeated the name of 
the puppet continuously while looking at a picture book, saying, 
“Here’s another Tobey, I want to find more Tobeys.” Another 
turned to a suggested task only tentative!)', with furtive and fearful 
glances toward the opening of the envelope into which the puppet 
had been placed; she settled down to the task only when the en- 
velope had been turned so that she could no longer see the opening. 
Another interrupted frequentl) with demands that Tobey be pro- 
duced, accusing the investigator of hiding it in her coat. Such results 
suggest -Jiat puppets could be a fruitful technique for investigating 
fears, aggression, and ideas of c.ausation, as well as the child’s ideas 
of social relationships. For the latter, several puppets could be used, 
with the child as director, the adult perhaps the technical agent. 

*A variation on the doll technique is offered by the procedure of Hoinburger, 
who presents his subjects (college freshmen) with a group of dolls, household 
furniture, blocks and cars, and asks them to prepare a “dramatic scene.” The 
scenes arranged by the subject arc recorded photographically and interpreted 
later in terms of psychoanalytic symbols apparent in the airangemcnt of the 
material.' ' 
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The puppet may also be used in connection with interviews with 
young children to elicit conversation or information which the 
child would not give to an adult. A three- or four-year-old who is 
willing to tell “J^rry” all about his home troubles may completely 
close up if the experimenter questions him directly. 

Another procedure which has proved fruitful for very young 
children is the use of pictures. Pictures representing children in dis- 
tress, in fights, being disciplined by adults, confronting a fearful 
situation such as going into a dark room, having to take medicine, 
are used to elicit a child’s evaluation of the situation, or projections 
of his own experience, as the case may be. 

In one study, pictures were used in a variety of ways to test the 
child’s awareness of community mores. Illustrative discussions of 
procedure are as follows; 

The “Which Is Best” test is an adaptation and expansion of the ideas 
originally picsented by Deutsch in her test of social conformity. 
In the present study the test became entirely a picture test. As an ex- 
ample of the procedure: A page of five or six landscapes was presented 
and children were asked “which is the best place to live?” They indi- 
cated first, second, third, fourth, and fifth choice. The procedure was 
the same for each item. The items were presented in order, each item 
consisting of a number of pictures pasted on one page of a large scrap 
book. The children indicated their choices bv placing cover cards over 
their selections, thus eliminating confusion and distraction. The tests 
were administered individually. The “Which Is Best” test was origi- 
nally presented in two parts. A consisted of 13 items, B of 18. The 
questions included such choices as “best place to live,” “best house to 
live in,” “best way for a boy to dress,” “best way to dance,” “best kind 
of dishes,” “best-looking flag,” “best sport,” etc. Among the pictures 
for each item, care was taken to include some representations of the 
familiar. In a set of countrysides, one was unmistakably similar to 
local contouis; in a set of homes, several similar to local types were 
included; in a set of cities, similarity to the county seat of one was evi- 
dent (unanimously so commented on by the adults). The number of 
pictures for the items ranged from four to twenty-four. Except where 
there were but four to choose among (and there were very few such) 
the first five choices were indicated. The test may be scored in terms of 
increasing awareness of, and approval of, the socially familiar. 

With the use of pictures it is possible to get at concepts that 
children may be unable to verbalize. In one set the investigator is 
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attempting to make a genetic study of children’s economic aware- 
ness. The subjects are asked to look at pictures of children, houses, 
clothing, automobiles, play, streets, table service. Each item occurs 
twice in the series, once drawn to indicate poverty and once drawn 
to indicate wealth. The children arc asked to sort these pictures into 
two piles indicating “poor” and “rich.” At about the third grade 
they have Jio trouble in indicating their awareness of the economic 
factor to be found through each series of pictures. The same material 
might have to be used in a different way were the investigator deal- 
ing with younger children. Another method would be to present to 
the subject one class of pictures at a time, e.g., all the pictures of the 
poor children j then to show the two pictures of another item, per- 
haps the rich house and the poor house, and to ask the subject in 
which house the children “belong.” After the whole series had been 
run through in this way it could be gone through again, the pictures 
of rich children being used as the starting point, the subjects finding 
with what pictures they “belong.” 

The usefulness of pictorial material is also apparent in the at- 
tempt to tap the various stages of development of a social attitude 
such as the attitude of white children toward the Negro. Subjects 
in a nursery school in which there were both white and Negro chil- 
dren were asked to identify by name a scries of portraits in W'hich 
both white and colored faces appeared. None of the pictures was an 
actual portrait of a child in the nursery school j yet it was soon 
evident that in making their identification the subjects showed an 
awareness of race to the extent of giving to the colored faces the 
names of Negro children. Also when asked to identify faces in the 

series by such a question as “Is this r” (using the name 

of the child being interviewed), w'hite children refused to identify 
themselves with the pictures of colored children, although they 
were quite willing to lend their names to pictures of other white 
children. 

In another projective study, the plan is to use pictures to get at 
the child’s idea of himself and of his relationship to other individ- 
uals, e.g., to find what he conceives his status to be in relation to 
brothers and sisters. Does he conceive himself to occupy the place 
he really does occupy in the family hierarchy, or does he concei\ c 
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himself to be older or younger than he really is? He is given a page 
on which there are pictures of four individuals of his own sex vary- 
ing in age, and is asked to identify himself, i.e., tell which one he 
most resembles. In another case he is shown pictures of two indi- 
viduals in whom neither age nor sex can quite be distinguished but 
who vary in size, and he is asked again to identify himself. So, 
too, a page containing pictures of a family showing father, mother 
and several children might be presented, and again he might be 
asked to indicate himself in the picture. Sometimes a “joker” might 
be put in, i.e., he might be shown a picture containing an adult of 
his sex and a child of the opposite sex and then asked which he is. 
In cases where children do not refuse to answer, conceivably such 
procedure might lead to the indication of which category is para- 
mount in one’s structuring of the world. 

The same technique might be extended to an investigation of the 
child’s idea of himself as a member of a social group, to his ideas 
of his siblings and of his parents. For example, pictures contrasting 
solitary and group activity, the receiving and the giving of physical 
punishment, wholesome and unwholesome habits in routine pro- 
cedures such as eating and sleeping, might yield from the child a 
well-rounded conception of himself and his place in his world. 
Checking with adults who know him well and with child colleagues 
in his group should serve to indicate how much of the child’s self- 
concept is wishful and how much is observable actuality. 

Extensions of the pictorial choice technique to include members of 
the immediate family suggest themselves — ^a smiling daddy and a 
frowning daddy; a neat mamma and a frowzy mamma; an older 
sibling punishing or protective. “Which is yours?” and “Which one 
do you like?” are simple queries which might throw light on the 
extent to which the child imposes the pattern of his desires on the 
real situation as well as the extent to which he has desires in these 
matters apart from his experiential reality. It is even possible that 
an accurate picture of the family situation might be elicited in this 
way. Subtleties in types of choice and gradations in differences be- 
tween pictures must wait on specific experimental situations and 
subjects. 

In a study of sympathy a series of steps was necessary in the proc- 
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ess of collecting an adequate group of pictures for work with two- 
and three-year-old children. A preliminary set which included pic- 
tures of animals and of people cut from daily papers and magazines 
proved useless because the content of the pictures was so compli- 
cated or so remote from the children’s experiences that it stimu- 
lated no response. In the second group of pictures, selected from 
collections of pictures of nursery-school children, of babies and of 
younger children used as illustrations in child magazines, a very 
different but equally unsatisfactory result was obtained. Where a 
picture was too simple, consisting solely of a single child carrying on 
a single obvious activity, there was not enough scope for selective 
response of individuals, and the children tended to be unanimous 
and objective in their comments. In pictures, however, whose con- 
tent was within the range of two- and three-year-old experience and 
which contained enough variety to permit varying interpretations by 
the individual, the responses of the children reflected interesting 
personal experience and preoccupation. Thus a small boy who had 
gone to school but had been told by the teacher that he was too 
little, was shown in a tearful agony of disappointment; there was 
here no clear context to permit the subject to tell why the boy was 
crying, and abundant and interesting personal interpretations were 
offered. 

The generalizations just given about the kinds of pictures suitable 
for personality study prove to hold also in relation to stories. Where 
the story material is too stereot)'ped or simple, an objective routine 
answer is practically inevitable. Difficult stories are apt to stimulate 
irrelevant or meaningless flights of fancy. Stories of aggression, sick- 
ness, being disciplined, being lost, being hurt, of loss of property 
or competition, may differentiate significantly between children, and 
bring out characteristic themes or patterns of emotional response.. 

The most systematic study of fantasy in relation to personality 
and social behavior has been carried out by projective methods under 
the direction of H. A. Murray at the Harvard Psychological Clinic. 
The following needs have been listed as a basis for the study of rela- 
tionships between manifest behavior and latent personality drives 
appearing in fantasies stimulated by pictures, stories, word lists, and 
sound stimuli. 
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1. Aggression 

16. 

Construction 

2. Succorance 

17 - 

Abasement 

3. Acquisition 

18. Order 

4. Affiliation 

19 - 

Passivity 

5. Cognizance 

20. 

Play 

6. Achievement 

21. 

Retention 

7. Dominance 

22. 

Sex 

8. Nurturance 

23- 

Blame escape 

9. Deference 

24. 

Blame avoidance 

10. Inviolacy 

25- 

Autonomy 

II. Recognition 

26. 

Variance 

12. Excitance 

27 - 

Rejection 

13. Exhibition 

28. 

Seclusion 

14. Exposition 

29. 

Sentience 


15. Harm avoidance 

These needs are apparent, for example, in the recurrent themes 
appearing in fantasies stimulated by the process of telling stories 
about pictures, throwing light on the same needs appearing in the 
individual’s everyday social behavior. Telling stories about pictures 
gives evidence, direct and indirect, not only regarding the per- 
sonality needs of an individual, but also about the probable environ- 
mental pressures to which he has been exposed (called “press”), 
including both chronic attitudes of people surrounding him and 
specific traumas. This is the basis of the “t' ematic apperception 
test,” which consists of a standard set of pictures for use with sub- 
jects of either sex. It promises to be the nearest approach to a short- 
cutting of the long process of psychoanalysis that has yet been sug- 
gested. It is now being used w’ith older children by Sanford, and an 
independent set of pictures for use with young children is being 
prepared by Dyk. Both are interested in the interrelations between, 
and constellations among, variables rated by the experimenter on 
the basis of the behavior and fantasy material stimulated by the 
picture-test situation. In both cases personality and behavior findings 
from the use of this method can be compared subsequently with 
case material and behavior records, for validation of the underlying 
“needs” defined by the experimenter and for reconstruction of past 
experience and prediction of future behavior. 

A majcjr feature of the work under Murray’s direction is the use, 
b> a group of investigators, of a common conceptual framework, 
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and the analysis of personality into quantifiable functional elements 
which may then be handled statistically. This permits the possibility 
of supplementing the usual psychiatric portrait with the sj'stematic 
study of relationships that are ordinarily presented only as dogmas 
or as hypotheses. This conceptual fi-aniework developed largely in 
work with college students has already proved useful in the work 
with children now undergoing rapid development. 

In addition to the use of toys, directed and undirected dramatic 
play, pictures and stories, there is much value in children’s own spon- 
taneous projections in the form of drawings, spontaneous games, and 
spontaneous stories. Here we are greatly in need of empirical criteria 
of symbolic values. These can probably be developed only through 
the coordination of observations of children’s behavior and analysis 
of the child’s fantasy. When we find a little girl who sees in all the 
Rorschach ink blots nothing but people trying unsuccessfully to “get 
out of rock caves,” who says in interview that she “cannot tell what 
she likes best at school but she can tell what she likes "Morst and that 
is the way the teachers make you lie down for naps,” who is reported 
by her mother to have nightmares, and who has disturbed relations 
with other children, it is not unjustified to suspect that escape from 
the caves really means something, A scientific understanding of 
caves or “clothes flying in the wind” or “cars being driven up and 
down the street” or “animals fighting in the forest” (all of these 
are interpretations of Rorschach ink blots) will depend upon a com- 
plete Understanding of the social relations of the child and the 
pressures from all sides of his culture. First of all, we might sug- 
gest that a criterion of parsimony be applied to exclude too much 
projection of the experimenter’s own emotional needs upon the in- 
terpretation of the child’s fantasy. When behavior toward other 
children and toward adults is seen in relation tc fantasy material, 
the simplest criterion will be defined in terms of the coherence of 
the patterns which appear in different settings and in relation tu 
different kinds of material, together with validation in terms of past 
experience and future behavior. 

Murray has made just as systematic an attack on this problem of 
interpretation of symbolic values in fantasy material as he has made 
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on the problem of organizing the conceptual fiamcwork and the 
methods for study of peisonality and social behavior.^ As we have 
indicated, the 1 econstruction. (01 backward piediction) of salient 
childhood experiences and the piediction of the piobable couise of 
subsequent personalit) development ai e used as a check on methods 
of interpreting the s\ mbolic a alucs of di amatic themes. 

The moie completely unstiuctured the material, the more free- 
dom theie IS for the child to pattern it accoiding to his own modes 
of organization and his own values. For this leason, fingei painting, 
clay, blocks, drawing and painting have all been found useful means 
of projecting inarticulate feelings 01 1 espouses. The same values 
may be found in a child’s lesponse to the Rorschach test. Here, 
as in the case of other test situations, the behavior of the child in 
response to the unfamiliar material and the task set by an adult in 
a more or less authoi itativ e 1 elation may piovide important evidence 
regarding social attitudes, in addition to the perceptual and emo- 
tional patterns revealed by the Rorschach analysis. 

Since one of the greatest needs is the integration of experimental 
methods with prolonged obseivation, interview, and other methods 
giving perspective on the personality of the child as a whole, a 
Rorschach analysis and interpretation will be given in full and 
compared with other data on the same child. The aim is not to show 
the infallibility of a single method, but to suggest interrelations, i.e., 
the light which each group of findings thiows on the other group 
of findings, and the continuities and generalized modes of personal 
response which appear in all. 

FxpLnnient'il attempts to validate Vlurrav’s technique of inteiprctation have 
also been inide, of which the follow lOjj studv vvith adults is an illusciation Ten 
subjects were required bv Evperiiiicntci V to wiite an autobiograph) (Produc- 
tion 1) and to produce a theinitic ipjieiccption (Pioduction II) for Experiincntei 
B, and another (Production III) for Experimenter C Experimenters D and E 
were independently given Productions II and III of all ten subjects and were 
asked to pur them on the basts of the identity of authors. Experimenters D and 
E were then given Production I for all ten subjects and asked to indicate what 
particular lutobiographj had been written b> the author of each of the pairs 
of thematic apperceptions (Productions II and III) Both experimenters D and 
E correctlv matched all thicc productions for all ten subjects This was done 
on the bias of the skill of the expeiimenters in interpreting what sort of person 
will pn lite what sort of thematic apperceptions. 
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I. Rorschach Analysis of P. 

On meeting a new person or facing a new task, P. requires a rather 
long time to find the appioach necessary for her successful adaptation 
to the situation 1 his to be altnbutcd to the fact that her capacity for 
spontaneity has been impaired and inhibited veiy much and that 
she IS convinced that otheis expect a ceitain mode of behavior from 
her, which she has also come to demand of herself, namely, that 
she should always conduct lieiself in a mannei befitting a well-bred 
and gifted child Foi so young a child, she displays an amazing degree 
of intuitive knowledge, empathy and capacity for conscious disccin- 
ment — in fact, it is apparent that she knows exactly what is expected 
of her in eithei familiar situations or situations that do not deviate 
considerably fiom those to which she is noimally accustomed Her 
need for recognition and her ambition diive her to live up to such 
expectations Howevei, when she is confionted with a situation with 
which she is inneily Unfamiliar, it is her need for lecogmtion and her 
ambition that evoke great anxiety in hei, even though she carefully 
feels hei way about and takes gicat caie to avoid a misstep, she is 
nevertheless oveicome by the diead that she might make a false move 

It IS as if she wished to obliteiate the initial disci epancy between 
her ambition, her wishes and hei capacity foi fulfilling them, and she 
has developed logic and conscious attention in a rather foiced manner 
and to a comparatively high degree By this device, she hopes to be 
adequately protected and equipped to handle the demands made of 
her and to ovcicome any anxiety caused by a possible inferioiity She 
therefore accommodates heiself extensively towaid othcis and directs 
all of her concrete effoits toward conforming with the expectancies 
of otheis She tiains hei thinking capacities so as favorably to impress 
others In older that others should have no inkling of all of her real 
anxiety and uncertainty, she would like to convey the impicssion that 
she can master every situation in the manner of plav ing a game and 
that she is completely devoid of feai 

It IS thioiigh such behavioi that she hopes to be equipped to handle 
suipiise situations — above all, those of an emotional chaiactei. If she 
were to exercise no control ovei her reactions and experiences, she 
fears that her emotions would dominate and mislead her If this were 
to occur, she would also suffer an impairment in her capacity to es- 
timate consciously the best possible manner of eliciting admiration 

^Roischach analysis by Anni Ilartoch and F Schachtel The Rorschach analysts 
made this interpretation on the basis of law lecords of the Rorschach test pro- 
vided by L B Murphy They had not seen the child or any of the other records 

on the child. 
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and attention and to decide as to what pose would be most pleasing 
to others.^ 


'Rorschach Record of P B. (,7 jcars old), March 12, 1937 

I I would not have any idea about this one. 

II None ot these pictures that I hav e seen so far give me any idea 
but splashes. 

1 don’t think the\ would leally be anvthing. 

III I cannot do an\ thing with any of these pictures, it does not 
seem as it the) look like ant thing. 

IV I. This IS not a splash exacth It is more of a blotch. I would 

like to know whit this is supposed to be. Even an ink blot 
picture would look more like something Even potato prints 
look more like something .At least they look like designs, 
but these do not look like designs. 

Remark They are not an\ thing — unless they are something 
I have never heard about An) body could make something 
better than that I think. 

V 2. Well, this one looks a little bit like a butterfly, but even at 
that a butterflv would have a little more color to it. 

VI 3. This ig iin would lust look like a blot, a big blotch or splash, 
and I reallv think that is all they are. 

VII 4. A little bit like a very tunny bridge 
5. These are the stones 
6 Or else a very fat ch'ld 
7. She shows arms and legs 

Remark 1 hat is how I got those two ideas and these are the 
onlv two that I got any ideas for except blotches. 

VIII 8. This again is just a blotch, but it is m color. 

IX 9 This one onl) looks like a color blotch too. 

X Remark Well this gives me a little bit different ideas than 
any of the others 

10. This would be a path in the garden 

11. And there would be a pond, here 

12. And flowers around it 


W F- Obj 


W F+ A pop. 

W F- Obj 
D F+ Obj Or+ 
D F+ Obj 
D K M 
DF+Md 


W CObj 
WCObj 


D FC Obj 
DWS F+ Obj 
D CF Obj 


The following abbreviations are used in sconng: 


W — Whole response 
D — Detail response 
Dws — White space response 

A — Animal response 
M — Men (human beings) 
Md — Detail of men 
Obj — Lifeless object 


Formula (psychogram): 


s W 

7F(-2) 

I A 

6 D 

I K 

I M 

I Dws 

I FC 

I Md 


I CF 

9 Obj 

12 

2 C 

12 

12 


FH Sharply seen form response 

F Unsharply seen form response 

K — Kinesthetic (movement) response 
FC — Form-color response 
CF — Color-form response 
C — Color response 

pop — Popular response 
Or — Onginal response 

FV-71 

A%- 8 

Fails to give an interpretation to the 
first 3 plates. 
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T\pe of apperception (Erias!>ung!>t)p): VV — D 

T)pe of affective experience (Erlebnistvp): i K : 4.5 C (more extratensive than in- 
troversive; 

Succession of modes of apperception (Sukzession) . between organized and strict, 
f/'/a; /If elation of Rot \t.liiu h 

{Sufflementaiy to General Interft elation Given Above in Text) 

P. is a child of our time, but an unihildlike thild. At an carh age, she seems 
convinced already of the importance of appeaiance, to be a peison quite difFerent 
from her real self, of not acting atcoiding to one’s leal impulses but according to 
the expectations of others. She imitates what she sees in otlieis, md pietends to 
experience and feel what she believes these other petsons expciience and feel. 
Factually, however, she onh enacts what she iccs expiessed b) otheis and re- 
mains inwardlv quite untouched and detached from this imitator} emetmg. She 
is very successful in the pursuit of this goal and it is success in th s lespect that 
counteracts her feeling of infeiionty. Hct idationslnp to others is based primarily 
on receiving as much piai-c and recognition as possible, in return for which 
she constantly demonstrates what she Cir. do. She uses piaise and iccognition as 
a standard of measurement of the love of cthcis. She wins power over others 
by her successful exploits and in this inannei she is best able to get what she wants. 
She must constantly be on her guaid that she does eveitthing coriectl} and thus 
IS still able to compete. This is all a constant effort on hci p.ut and she is often 
very tired. She occasionally senses that no one is leallv concerned about her and 
that she is quite alone. In such a case she may even become obstinate and defiant. 

P. is an easy child to m.mage (ic, she fields quickl} to persuasion) 5 she is 
thus no problem child in that she creates no difhculties of anv kind for hci parents 
and tcaclieis. Since she constantlv acliusts hcisclf to the wishes of others, she is 
docile, cooperative, willing and amiable. She clings to othcis readily and is very 
compliant. Inasmuch as she is no’ at all conditioned to developing something from 
her own inner lesouices, she naturally feds dcpi ndciit on all people with whom 
she comes in contact. 

For the sake of P.’s further development, her hippiness — m fact, her whole 
future life — it is important that hci parents and teachers lealize now that she is 
in need of much more genuine vvaimth, lov'e and confidence to promote her own 
potentialities. She must leain to iclinquish her diive to se-k the easiest way out 
and to cling tenaciously to all those modes of behavior appioved of by others; 
instead, she must be cncouiaged to become indepcndciit, to vv iiit to have experi- 
ences all her own, and in genei.al to develop the inner stiength ncccssaiv for an 
active mastery of life. She will then be free of the deep uncertainty, isolation and 
anxiety that now engulf her and explain her whole piesciit behavior and attitude 
toward the world. She will then be much more her real self and she will be 
more spontaneous and childlike instead of being primaiily mimical and imitating 
others in her actions. Furthermoic, she will be more at ease and more animated in 
new and unfamiliar situations because she will have more confidence in her own 
powers. It would be beneficial if the potentialities, with which she is endowed, 
were guided into more fruitful channels. 

It appears to us that P. has a piunounccd feeling for space and spatial rela- 
tions. It would probably he to her advantage if this sense could be developed (as 
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for insnnci. it is done b\ tin. iMonUssoii iiiLthud), not so itiui.li In subjecting her 
in her work and plas to regulations and piescrilx.d rules but b\ instead giving 
her the experience that une can also create anel aet lecording to one’s own in- 
clinations, wishes and thoughts in tead of onh coiiipKing to the prescribed rules 
or acting according to the supposed expectations of others 


What IS nioie reeealing in this case than the pstchogram itself is the change oc- 
curring during the course of the reactions which is brought about by the test 
situation and be the conditions for interpietation inherent in the plates 

The 5 whole (\^ ) responses might be indicatiec of a rather high intellectual 
level — in fact, of a deeelopiiient unusualh adeaneid for this age — but onl\ if 
thee had been successful aehieieincnts This is factualK the case onU in her 
“popular” W re pon e to plate V, none of the other whole lesponses are made up 
of precise interpretations but consist instead of mtelleetuil attempts to explain 
the actual composition of the plates — foi example, to peiceiae them as ink blots, 
blotches, splashes or coloi blotches This appeirs, to be sure, to be indicatiae of 
an ambitious desire to interpiet the plate eoireeth and to express these interpre- 
tations — but at the «ame time, it also indieates an attempt to conceal the deep- 
seated insccunta and anxietv that hate lesulted m her failing to gite genuine 
interpretations which would hate requited mueh moie itane and spontaneous le- 
aetions to the plites on her part than she w is able to g te 

The apperception ttpe (Eifa sungsttp) is also to be interpreted fiom this point 
of tiew It reflects less a prep inderanee of abstract theoretical thinking oter ton 
Crete thinking — which would be quite an unusual situition for this age — but moie 
an ambition to gue ‘correct” responses and failure to do so because of her in 
securitx The degree of this insccuntx results in her ignoring the possibilitx of 
detail (Dl responses which other children would na ^et■^ gne in lir^er nuinbeis 
This interpretation of the appeieeption tape (I rfassungstap) is remforied ba 
obseramg the cour e of the reactions in the ca e of P B The quite unusual failure 
to respond to the fiist thiee pi ite can only be understood 1 he light of the anxieta 
and inseturita caused ba a new situition for which thee s no known pattern 
of benaaior which she can follow The unusual nature of tl situation is repeated, 
to a lessei degree at the appearance of the first color plate (plate \ III) This 
plate and the sub equent one eaoke exietly the same leaction that occurred at the 
beg nnmg of the experiment P agin feels completela insecure In plites V and 
VII she fin ilia uete ded in giamg interpretations AMien confionted with the colors, 
she again does not know whit she is to do and consequentla seeks a waa out of 
this difficulty aaith the same intellectual attempt to expl iin hoaa the plates could 
be made or of what thea consist Only aahen she has reached plate X does she 
again succeed in oaercoming this uncertainty and then offers ncav interpretations 
Rorschach states (H Rorschach, PsychodmgnosUk, third edition, 1937, p 22) 
that the rejection of indiaidual pictures “frequently occurs in the case of dcbilc 
hasterics aeho protect themsclaes against anxiety, due to a sensitive intelligence 
complex, by avoiding interpretations that appear stupid to them ” This observa- 
tion applies partially to our case The type of affective experience (Erlcbnistvp) 
indicates i strong preponder incc of cxtratensive over introversive tendencies 
(iK 4 3 C 1 a situation which is frequently met with in the case of hystcroid pi rsons, 
and, as in this case, corresponds with an exorbitant striving for adaptation and an 
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The following is a behaMor record of the same seven-year-old, 
which shows in o\ert beha\io'' the tendency to act in an adult way. 
The ambn alence of her moti\ ation appears in her frequent relapses 
into more piimitive or childlike behavior. 

II. Lunch Record, P. B. 

(Reported by L. W oodcock) 

12:13. Sat waiting for a fork with hei plate of dinner before her. 
When the fork armed she took it adultwise in her right band and 
began eating. Picked up her lettuce delicatelj between thumb and 
fingers, a much different pattern from the stuffing in with the fist 
that “these Sevens,’' lettuce usually undeigoes. 

Sally, Eugene and others are talking gaily about what is ‘‘bad man- 
neis” and what is “\ciy bad manneis,” with demonstialiuns. She 
smiled in quiet amusement, then continued to woik with her lettuce. 
She seems to try to handle her food delicately but it ended bj her 

extensve impairment of spontaneiU This soiiKwliit overacting bchivior, which 
IS calculated to conform with the tvpcctintics of others, and the inner insecurity 
and instability from winch tins stems, aic 1 fleeted not onh in this tvpe of affective 
evporiencc (Erlcbn styp), but also m the initiil fiiluies and those repeated at the 
appearance of the color plates 

Inasmuch as the numerous icjcctions of plates luiiit the maieinl niaikedly, it is 
difficult to recognize the succession of the modes of apperception (bukzession). 
However, the very natuie of the rejections reveils a eharacteristic peculiarity, 
which also distinguishes the “succession” in P B ’s case, nanielv, her striving to 
s V something at any cost, and, as far as possible, something that w ill evplain the 
whole plate The ambition yhuh is apparent in her mostly unsuccessful attempts 
to give whole (W) inteipretations is based on the same insecurity that causes 
the somewhat compulsive succession, the latter lies between the types which 
Rorschach has designated as organized and strict succession The striving to give 
a whole lesponse is also evident in the reinaiks whieli arc inteisperscd, for ex- 
ample, in pi ite X, where she wan's to make a general icmark about the picture. 
A higliei A (inim-'l) percentage than 8 per cent might be anticipited fiom the 
stereotypy of hei behavior and a certain iigiditv in hei attempts at adaptation 
which alwavs have the ehiraetei of a somewhit conventional adaptation regard- 
less of the sacrifice neeessaiy to attain it. However, we arc here dealing with a 
case in which stereotypy finds expression in a m inner other than A (animal) pei- 
centage — namely, in the repeated rcmaiks and interpretations which have to do 
with the nature of the plates — iz , splashes, blot, blotches, etc Whereas other peo- 
ple take refuge in animal inter, iii-’»uns, P. B., m her uncertainty, always resorts to 
these answers in a stereotyped mam . 

We have hereby demonstrated how th^ mo't essential factors m the psychogram 
and the record give us a key to P B’s chi. ter structure Because of v lack of 
space, we cannot go into a number of other ne'ors of the psvehogram and the 
record which would help to round out and comulete the picture. 
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pulling her lettuce apart with her fingers so as to eat it with her fork. 
Finished it by spearing with her fork, looking up with smiles from 
time to time. 

Watched Arthur talk, looked over at the next table and smiled at 
Aliss W. (student just returned to group after a long absence). 

Paul: “Whoever likes milk raise their hands!’’ P. smiled but con- 
tinued eating. Many of the group did not respond to this vote. At- 
tacked her beans, lifting them on fork at first, later speared them, 
shoved the last bits on her fork with her fingers. Beans gone, she 
tackled potato. Smiled at Miss W. W atched and smiled at voting for 
liking bread, ice cream, etc. Is rocking chair back and forth jerkily. 
I see no one else so restless on his chair as this. 

Smiled at Aliss L.. who made some pleasant comment about her 
food. Made some smiling contact with the maid serving her food. 

Stuffs her mouth rather full, but seems to try to avoid putting her 
left hand in food. Her mouth-stuffing seems in considerable contrast 
to her delicacy of handling food before it reaches her mouth. Smiled 
up at the cook serving seconds. 

In the following extended record, the highly ritualized activities 
of a family whose members have no emotional relation with each 
other, but merely go through routine, seems congruent with the 
foregoing personality picture, and suggests related aspect’s of P. B.’s 
domination by adult patterns. It is interesting to see that here, too, 
her stereotyped behavior alternates with outbursts of primitive feel- 
ing that are referred to the animal world with wiich no human 
beings (or only “queer” ones) make contact, 

III. Housekeeping Play Situation, P. B. 

(Experiment by L. B. Murphy) 

When she came upstairs she looked at the dolls and housekeeping 
toys and said, “Those are nice little toys. I could furnish a house, I 
guess. I’ll need two of these boxes. For instance, in my living room 
I’d have a couch.” She picked up the couch and set it down in the 
living room. Placed a chair and stool. She put a table aside saying, 
“I’ll leave that for the dining room.” She put down a side table and 
tried a lamp in several places. “I don’t know if I can furnish a house.” 
(Slightly anxious, doubtful expression.) 

Experimenter: “That’s fine.” 

“I don’t know where to put a lamp exactly.” (Note recurrent uneasi- 
ness.) 

She rearranges the chairs. (Set-up No. I.) 
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“I just can't find the chairs that go with that table.” 

She dawdles. Looks for the dining room chairs. Seems to be blocked 
here for a time when she can't find them. Looks up with slightly em- 
barrassed expression. Then she begins on a new job and arranges the 
bathroom at the opposite end from the dining room table. 

“You certainly have got enough dolls. Now here’s the mother, then 
the father. The father seems to have lost his hat, too. The father’s all 
dressed up.” 

She puts the father and the mother in the same bed. 

“Now the baby can sleep at the foot of the bed or really on top. 
The medium girl can sleep on the couch. There’s the grandmother. 
Where can she sleep : I seem to he getting pretty much stuck already. 
Now where can she sleep Now this little girl — she can sleep on the 
table with her puppy. Now she can take one chair and the grand- 
mother can take another chair and the boys are left out.” 

She picks up a foieign doll. 

“Now who would this be.^ Next to the big brother. Now he’ll be 
a traveler. He looks like one. This could be another sister and an- 
other sister and a brother. The only trouble is the grandfather and the 
little brother haven’t any place to sleep. This is getting bad with so 
many people and so little room. Oh, I didn’t fix up the third little 
place.” 

She removes a dresser and chair and bed to the third box. 

“Now they will all have places to sleep. It doesn’t look much like 
a play yet, does it? I sort of like this little puppy. He’s quite cute, 
isn’t he, only that the bow sort of hides him. Now the two boxes are 
filled up and one box is quite dreary. Now what can go in all the place? 
I might spread this to there and this to there and this to there. That 
would sort of fill it up more. Now let’s see, what could I use this for?” 

Experimenter: “You might have a street outside the house.” 

P.; “Now, what this might be for I can’t find out.” (Left-over bowl. 
Note compulsion to use up everything.) “No, I guess I can’t use that. 
That looks quite like a large house now. I don’t know if I should use 
all these people.” 

Experimenter: “You don’t need to.” 

Picks up horse. 

“Now over there in the woods is a wild horse and a fox.” She han- 
dles the horse. “It seems to be a rubber horse, don’t it?” Puts the 
woolly animal and the rubber horse together in the woods. “The train 
goes along the river and the woods can be right here.” (A little 
abruptly:) “Now it’s early in the morning and the things are going 
alone.” 

She moves the red car and the green car. 
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“And then they are going in the \voods and they stop because of 
what they see. And they go back to the street and they part.” (In low, 
slow tones, mo\ini; the body:) “Doo-doo-doo, doo-doo-doo. And then 
it stopped. And the train goes whooooooo and then it stopped. Choo- 
choo-choo-choo — it stops at the station." 

Then she moves over, picks up the horse and the fuzzy animal, bal- 
ancing them up and down very actively and violently. 

“The wolf and the wild horse jump around. Then they stop. Then 
the little girl gets up and gets washed and she washes the doggie, and 
then they get dressed and fixed. Then they go out and they hang 
around the place and the big sister and the in-between sister get 
washed and dressed and eat and they go out. Then the grandfather 
and the big brother get up and get washed then eat and go out.” 
(While doing this, she makes each individual go over to the wash 
bowl, get dressed in front of the mirror, eat at the table, etc.) “Now 
I think just for a moment I'll take the medicine chest out.” 

She takes it out and puts it back. 

“The father is still asleep. The mother gets up and gives the baby 
her bottle and puts the baby down again and then the mother eats. 
The father gets up and gets washed and eats and goes out. And then 
the brother and sister get up and get washed and cat and get out. 
Then the grandmother and sister get up and get washed and eat and 
they go out and then the last little girl gets up and gets washed and 
eats and goes out.” 

Then she moves back again to the woods. Picks up tlu- animals and 
bounces them around. (Note recurrence of contrast hetween primitive 
expressiveness and the highly ritualized behavio rmresented in the 
home.) 

“And the animals jump around again in the woods. Then the cars 
go back and forth and back again and the boat goes and the train 
goes choo-choo-choo-choo and it stops. I guess before I do any more 
I really have to go to the bathroom.” (She says this smiling with a 
little shyness and twiddling her glossy neat braids. She returns 
shortly.) 

“The little girls sat down and washed and ate and then both took 
their afternoon nap. And the grandmother and the grandfather washed 
and ate and then they took their afternoon naps. And the big sister 
and the big brother took the baby and they washed her and gave her 
a bottle and laid her down to eat. And they washed and ate and laid 
down for their afternoon nap. And the little girl washed her puppy 
and she ate and gave her puppy something to eat and another little 
gill washed and ate and went to her rest and she fixed her bed.” 

She moves over to the woods again. 
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“And then the animals in the woods jumped around a^^ain. (Less 
violent but arrive and laughing as she looked up.) The cars went 
back and forth. Then the whole family got up and went out and this 
time they did it nice and quickly. Then again the animals in the 
woods jumped around.” (Smiling.) “And the cars and tracks moved 
along. And some of the people went home holding hands. The mother 
and the little girl and they washed and ate and went to bed. And the 
little brother and the grandfather went in and they washed and they 
went to bed. And the grandmother and one of them, I think the baby, 
would be a better combination. The grandmother washed the baby 
and gave her the bottle. And the baby watched the grandmother eat 
her supper and they went to bed, and the father and the big brother 
washed and ate supper and they went to bed, and one of the big 
sisters with one of the little sisters washed and ate and went to bed 
and another little sister and another little sister went and washed 
and ate and made their beds. Oh dear me! One of the sisters is in 
the wrong bed. She just happened to be there and she didn’t go to 
sleep. Then last of all the little girl with the dog came in and she gave 
the dog a piece of meat and they washed and went to bed. 

“Then very late at night the animals in the woods jumped around 
and they went to sleep.” (Very violent in her activity with the animals 
again.) “And the cars went back and forth. At midnight the animals 
got up again and jumped around. At midnight the cars went again. 
At midnight the baby woke up and cried and the mother got up and 
gave the baby a bottle. 

“In the morning everybody got up and had breakfast but I don’t 
think I’d have to do that for you.” 

The following is an excerpt from an interview with the same 
child; 

Interviewer; “What do you like best in the school?” 

P. B. “Nothing in particular. I like everything very much. Clay 
modeling and things.” 

Interviewer: “What do you like best at home?” 

P. B. “That is something that tangles me up because I cannot find 
anything I like best. There are so many you couldn’t find anything 
I like best. There are so many you couldn’t have enough paper to 
write them down. I like music school, I like movies, trips, parties.” 

Interviewer: “What do you like to play?” 

P. B. “Quiet things. Not noir ■ aes. But if a game teacher comes 
and likes to play noisy games then 1 'ke it, so I play for the whole 
playground time and I think it is oniv fi.e minutes because it is so 
much fun. Dodge-ball, Sally-Goes-An. r^d-the-Stars.” (This may be 
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a solution of her need for outlet for intensity along with her need for 
accepted patterns and approval of adults.) 

This type o£ material may be handled in a variety of ways: for 
the purpose of individual studies the qualities of feeling that emerge 
in different settings may be seen in relation to one another; at the 
same time, either through ratings of judges, matching of data, or 
through segmental analysis of records, quantitative studies may be 
made. Probably at the moment it is more important to deepen our 
understanding of the personality needs underlying social behavior. 


Until recently, experimenters in child psychology have made 
little effort to utilize the rich data which almost any experiment 
whatever can offer on the child’s attitudes toward adults and his 
whole way of behaving, his “personality style.” We generally con- 
tent ourselves with the comment that “the child cooperated will- 
ingly,” while a host of significant observations that could easily be 
made go by the board. Yet in the hands of various investigators, 
beginnings are being made in this direction. 

Thus in one study of seven-year-olds play materials are offered 
with the directions, “You have seen a marionette show, or a play, 
haven’t you? You may make any kind of play you want to.” The 
observer records the child’s behavior on entering the experimental 
room, his initial approach to her, his attack on the task, and the 
steps he goes through in carrying out the suggestion. One child 
shows a tendency toward highly formalized social responses, with 
“Yes, thank you’s” at every turn; another takes charge of the situ- 
ation for the experimenter, turning lights on, pulling up chairs; 
a third waits submissively for directions. When the material is pre- 
sented, one child regards it as his task, which he carries out silently 
without comment to the experimenter; another communicates with 
the experimenter constantly and treats it as a shared experience; 
a third asks for suggestions and is dependent on frequent reas- 
surance. These forms of behavior are important diagnostically for 
an understanding of the child’s relations to adults and authority 
generally; they may be related to social behavior with other chil- 
dren and also to attitudes toward work. During the progress of the 
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task, one child quickly organizes his material in a selective way, 
eliminating the material for which he has no usej another shows 
a compulsive tendency to make use of every item of material. One 
puts the pieces together in a new functioning whole; another pro- 
duces a stereotyped imitative pattern; another fiddles about un- 
comfortably on the edge of the group of objects, as if lost and 
unable to bring them into any pattern. Tentative results suggest 
that some children who are dependent on stereotyped patterns in 
organizing such materials are also constantly dependent upon stereo- 
typed patterns in social behavior generally, whereas other children 
may be free and creative in relation to some kinds of material al- 
though they are stereotyped and imitative in other phases of life. 
The cases are too few, and too incompletely studied, to afford any 
generalizations. Yet in each instance, work and social behavior 
are intimately related to the personality organization of the child; 
the second kind of child urges upon us the need for better methods 
of studying his areas of security and, creativity in relation to his 
areas of insecurity. 

Present-day Uses and Limitations of Statistical 
Procedures in Relation to Personality 
Organization 

The measurement of social traits in childhood is concerned with 
the isolation of specific trends and tendencies. Many of the trends 
are very broadly conceived — tendency to extroversion, emotional in- 
stability, etc. — ^but they have, for all that, been trends which could 
exist in many kinds of whole personalities. The quantitative ap- 
proach to interrelations of traits, baffling as the problem is, must 
now be briefly considered; no tendency in contemporary child study 
deserves more emphasis, or requires more critical analysis, than the 
struggle to discern the relation of the trait to the personality in 
whom it appears. 

Our English vocaL.lcry is rich in terms that describe social reac- 
tions of persons: Cooperative, motherly, responsible, jealous, ag- 
gressive, competitive, shy, domineering, submissive, teasing, un- 
selfish, generous, affectionate, sympathetic, helpful, kind, snobbish, 
sentimental, heartless, confident, demonstrative; such are the terms 
we may use in referring to the attitude of one person toward others. 
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But this language, unlike German for instance, does not help us 
much to reduce these varied shades of color in social behavior to a 
spectrum or a group of elementary colors from which others are 
conceived to be compounded. In studying social behavior patterns of 
young children, Williams attempts to make such a reduction 
through applying Thurstone’s factor analysis to Berne’s ratings of 
30 behavior patterns in 50 pre-school children. This analysis shows 
a number of characteristics such as “participates,” “cooperates,” 
“maternal,” “responsible for others,” clustering about one axis, i.e., 
closely interrelated, while “unselfish,” “does not tease,” “not self- 
defensive,” “ascendant,” “jealous” and “rivals” cluster around a 
second axis. This suggests two general tendencies at the basis of the 
behavior items studied; one general factor which might be called 
approach-withdrawal, and another which might be called ascendance- 
submission. The positive correlation between aggression and sym- 
pathy found by L. B. Alurphy in five sets of ratings totaling 54 chil- 
dren seems to fit into this picture. Both groups of data suggest that 

(1) the tendency to get into or to remain outside of the group, and 

(2) the tendency to take an active or a passive role in relation to 
other children when one is in the group, may underlie the varied 
specific behaviors which children show (Blatz), 

It is possible that we are dealing here with something which 
represents general trench of the organism, or with highly general- 
ized social habits which have arisen very early, or, more likely, 
with both, i.e., generalized habits depending somewhat upon the 
biological individuality of the child. 

This of course justifies within limits the procedure of those stu- 
dents of child behavior who seek simple components out of which 
complex behavior arises. But it is of the utmost importance that 
these components be not simply logically separable, but psycho- 
logically meaningful. Rather serious confusion, for example, has 
arisen from the use of simple categories such as “self-activity,” 
“material activity” and “social activity,” without further qualitative 
distinction. While it is possible to work back from specific verbs de- 
noting functionally complex but clearly defined activities, such as 
“attacks” and “helps,” to one underlying “tendency” to be engaged 
in a dominant way with other children in the group, it has not 
proved possible to derive functional distinctions from the kind of 
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data accumulated by broad samplings of “social” and “self” activity. 
For this reason the latter type of category may be given a place 
affording a preliminary quantitative check on elementary relations, 
but functionally significant forms of behavior must be distinguished 
within it by qualitative analj'sis. When such analysis is made, W'e 
appear to find in some cases broad general trends which make sense 
psychologically, and which to some degree justify thinking of per- 
sonality as a composite depending upon, or at least expressing, sim- 
pler observable components. 

Yet there seem to be reasonable doubts as to the amount of 
promise which this quest for observable components actually affords. 
The logic of statistics must, in order to be sound, be the logic of the 
organism. Behind nearly all of the methods in current use — ^those 
which are experimental in the literal sense of the term, those which 
depend on one variety of observation or another, and those which 
depend on ratings — lies a certain mathematical conception of the 
relation of social behavior to personality. This conception assumes 
that “behavior” may be broken down into elements, all of which 
pool their influences to create a totality} and that these elements 
may be discovered by obtaining measures and correlations which 
define precisely how much increase there is in X when a given in- 
crease of Y occurs. In view of the ingenious quantitative methods 
in force, this method, If sound, should surely give us rather good 
•prediction of children’s behavior. Yet, in fact, there are few who 
are foolhardy enough to apply such a method. 

What, then} are we to abandon quantitative method and go back 
to impressionism? Not at all. The rhetorical question thus so fre- 
quently asked misses the point} the fact is that measurement must 
be applied where it is ps}'chologIcally meaningful, and, when so 
applied, it will refine shrewd qualitative interpretation. 

Almost any present-day study of the whole personality of the 
child might be cited to show the trend of current thinking about 
the uses and abuses of statistical analysis and compounding of traits. 
For convenience we shall refer only to one, a study of sympathetic 
behavior in nursery-school children. 

Two findings from this study, the one quantitative, the other at 
present not quantifiable, need to be seen in close interrelation, since 
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neither has any meaning without the other. First, the reliability of 
the sympathy scores, based on more than 100 hours’ obser\'ation of 
each child, has a value of .94 in one group and -99 in another. 
Sympathy is sufficiently highly generalized to permit the definite 
quantitative scoring of each child in relation to his fellows on the 
playground. We are speaking of s\'mpathy as a direct and ^’lsible 
manifestation of something in personality, but not at present defin- 
ing what it is that this sympathy behavior reveals. Second, close 
study of the personality of each child on and off the playground, 
of his responses to animals, pictures and adults, as well as to his 
playmates, observations of his home situation and the personalities 
of his parents, makes it clear that factors producing an increase 
of sympathy in some children make for a decrease of sympathy in 
others. The insecure child may be very unsympathetic; his own 
needs and fears are too pressing to permit consideration of others; 
on disappearance of his insecurity his s) mpath)- may suddenly show 
an extraordinar)' development. Among other children the loss of 
security may produce an increase in sympathy: having suffered one- 
self, having felt what it means to be hurt or afraid, one bestows 
on others a sympathy never previously shown. Hence if we should 
attempt by the usual multiple correlation procedure the measure- 
ment of all the factors contributing to the net total amount of sym- 
pathy shown, we should defeat our own purposes, since an increase 
in securit}' increases sympathy in some and reduces it in other in- 
dividuals. Much confusion in the measurement of personality can 
result from the attempt to define the end result of many traits by 
assuming that their results are somehow “pooled” at the level of 
overt behavior. The child whose behavior cannot be predicted in 
this way is said to be “inconsistent,” or not to have become “inte- 
grated.” Clearly, the trouble is not with consistency or with inte- 
gration, but with the attempt to treat all variables as pooling their 
effects indiscriminately at any level of observation which the experi- 
menter desires to use. Sympathy at the level of direct observation 
may arise from all sorts of different causal factors functioning at 
another level. If the reliability scores quoted above had been lower, 
it would be possible to reply that there is no such thing as sympathy 
in general, and that the attempt to get at its psychological basis is 
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meaningless. The gross amount of sympathy is, however, an easily 
measured thing, with a degree of internal consistency higher than 
is usually demanded bj- statisticians. Yet what is consistent and re- 
liably measured at one level may require an analysis based on quali- 
tative distinctions, and may only with much labor permit the dis- 
entangling of the true quantitative relations present. 

It is quite possible, for example, that an increase in security, if it 
could be measured, would consistently yield an increase in sym- 
pathy up to a certain point, then turn and work against it thereafter. 
Physics and biology are both full of instances of U-curves represent- 
ing transitions of this sortj the relation between temperature and 
density of w'ater is non-linear and exhibits exactly this change 
in direction. Since in many social traits we have no subtle means of 
measuring the deeper components which contribute their varying 
quotas to the observed result, it is surely more important at present 
to proceed by disentangling causal variables and getting the picture 
as complete as possible than it is to quantify a few of the relevant 
factors and blandly assign the remainder to the category of “chance 
errors,” “random behavior,” or “inconsistency,” 

But if there are “levels” of personal characteristics, some of which 
are more easily observed but probably less important than deeper 
ones which exert a constant directing force upon personal behavior, 
we are in need of a clearer hypothesis as to what these deeper forces 
are, how they express themselves in external observed trends, and 
how the measurement of the latter may guide us in the understand- 
ing of the former. 

There are many such hypotheses in psychological literature to- 
day: one thinks of those offered by Stern, by Janet, by Morton 
Prince. We shall consider only one way of formulating the prob- 
lem, not to suggest that the hypothesis is sound but merely to show 
what is meant by basic forces in personality of which visible be- 
havior is a fleeting expression. This is Freud’s definition of char- 
acter types in terms of the locus of satisfactions in infancy. The 
rliilH who has been forcibly weaned may struggle for oral satisfac- 
tion through thumb sucking, nail biting, lip biting. He may be a 
mouth-centered person; he may take to public speaking or the play- 
ing of wood winds, or to other sublimation outlets, as well as to 
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simple and more obvious oral nervous habits. Each zone of satisfy- 
ing stimulation may contribute to the character structure of the 
adult. An attempt to confirm such as view as this, broadly conceived, 
appears in an experiment in which two puppies were taken away 
from their mother and forced to get their nourishment from a bot- 
tle having so large a nipple aperture as to result in brief and insuf- 
ficient jaw exercise. The puppies thus treated continued long after- 
ward to show a great deal of oral behavior, sucking at all sorts of 
objects, in contrast with puppies which remained unweaned and 
with those which had gotten their milk from a smaller nipple aper- 
ture. To validate such hypotheses completely — even with puppies — 
would, of course, take a great deal more work, and to put it on a 
sound basis for human subjects would be a labor of years. 

A more important aspect of the Freudian theory of character 
types, especially as developed by Abraham, is the conception that 
not merely the locus, but the mode of functioning in satisfying life 
needs may be early established as a result of the relative freedom 
or frustration involved. Forced weaning may give rise not onl^ to 
mouth habits but to a general attitude of de-pendence, a sense of ck, 
a tendency to seek primitive comfort at a vegetative level rr her 
than through stressful overt activity. A character trait then begins 
in the form of the personal struggle for satisfaction j it is a way of 
orienting oneself with respect to the outer world. Such a generalized 
“mode of behavior” appears to be identical with a “trait” as defined 
by G. W. Allport — a system of habits ultimately depending upon 
some central attitude, and with a “central value,” as sketched above 
(page 202). 

An example of a character trait thus broadly defined is the tend- 
ency to seek form, i.e., unified or organized experience, as con- 
trasted with piecemeal stimulation. Several existing tests are con- 
cerned with form in this sen-’C. Very marked Individual differences 
in form response are recorded by Rorschach testers for both chil- 
dren and adults. In fact, the form-seeking tendency seems to be 
established early. The hypothesis arises that the imposing of or- 
ganization upon a stimulus pattern is a way of achieving release 
from confusion-, it depends in part upon aesthetic and in part 
upon deeper emotional needs. Intensive observation for some fifteen 
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hours per child and the application of standardized tests of many 
sorts suggest that the tendency to organize in terms of form is 
deep-seated in some individuals, practically absent in others j that it 
is a generalized mode of conduct, appearing in the child’s running, 
talking, spontaneous behavior on the playground, response to school 
requirements and to standardized experimental material. It appears 
that the validation of the Freudian conception of the bodily locus 
or zone of satisfaction is of much less consequence than discovery 
of those modes of meeting social reality which are stable, widely 
generalized and deeply characteristic of one individual as against 
another. 

The important part of the Freudian theory thus stated seems to 
us the suggestion of necessary relations, biological and psychological 
coherence, existing in groups of observed traits; the doubtful part 
seems the assumption that one aspect of a pattern is necessarily 
and always the “cause” or “origin” of the rest. Indeed, the search 
for cause-effect relations in the fields of sexuality and personality 
in general has proceeded too fast, so fast that it has brought a great 
deal more confusion into an already confused field. We shall at- 
tempt to show here how description of constellations and syndromes 
is more cautious and more valid for some problems than descrip- 
tion in terms of cause and effect.^ 

In the social behavior of animals syndromes of behavior that go 
with dominance or subordination status may be detected. The domi- 
nant animal shows his dominance in a dozen ways. The separate 
parts of this syndrome are interchangeable and have similar psycho- 
logical meaning. The syndrome, when it changes, usually changes as 
a whole, not piecemeal. Experience with human beings indicates the 
same to be true of them also, even if jiot to the same extent. Syn- 
dromes can be described, at least in general outline, and with amaz- 
ing consistency among the alternative detailed expressions. Also 
there is evidence to indicate that the character and behavior syn- 
dromes of low-, middle- and high-dominance feeling tend to change 
as wholes and not in bits or parts. 

Now is this due to the fact that in dominance there is one cen- 

’ For the following' statement regarding dominance tve are indebted to A. H. 
Maslow. Social dominance is not to be confused with biological dominance (page 
164). 
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tral causal principle, every specific act arising from this principle? 
The eternal question is, “What causes this behavior?” The psycho- 
analyst digs into the details of infinitely complex symptom com- 
plexes (syndromes) and invariably comes up with a “cause,” which, 
just as invariably, is only another symptom (another part of the 
same syndrome). Because these symptoms are parts of a syndrome 
they are always found to be correlated and present at the same time 
or in a certain sequence; they are then thought to be cause and 
effect. We have here a partial explanation of the fact that differei:t 
people, e.g., Freud and Adler, can find so many different and con- 
trary causes of the same effect. All may be “correct” at the same 
time. 

The student of personality has often been unable to find any- 
thing like the simple cause-effect relation of physical science. What 
we have found are highly complex and variable behavior and char- 
acter syndromes, with many interrelated parts. We find further 
that historical or contemporary external influences affect not merely 
single parts of the syndrome, but rather the syndrome as a whole. 
Though we are balked when we look for single causative aspects of 
the personality, we find that it is reasonably valid to think of all 
behavior as an expression of the total personality. 

We have therefore to conclude that in relation to many problems 
in social behavior the usual procedure in working from the simple to 
the complex has led to difficulties. The varieties of behavior may be 
simply and clearly defined and reliably measured, yet fail alto- 
gether for purposes of prediction. This often occurs because what 
is “simple” as ordinarily conceived is not “central.” But a further 
difficulty appears in the fact that at times no fixed center can be 
found; the components of personality are interdependent, and each 
must be seen in the light of the rest. 


SOCIOMETRY 

We have suggested that the components within the personality 
sometimes need to be seen in the light of wholes, or as aspects of 
wholes. If tills is true, the daring question has arisen in the minHs 
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of some investigators: “Is the whole personality a big enough 
unit? Is not the personality sometimes a reflection of the group; is 
not the direct study of social structure necessary if we are to under- 
stand the individual personality^” It is true that if this is to be done, 
the individual personality entering the group must be an object of 
direct concern to the investigator. He must see both the individuals 
in the light of the group and the group in the light of the individ- 
uals. This study of inter-personal relations, with special reference 
to measurement of attractions and repulsions within the group 
structure, is called “sociometiy.” Under this designation, J. L. 
Moreno has undertaken to write a natural history of human group 
formation, stating his findings both in terms of numbers and in 
terms of charts indicating the dynamics of inter-individual relations. 

Among infants, Moreno finds, isolation (lack of social response) 
gives way quickly to a selectiveness which involves a primitive type 
of social grouping. Any given infant is drawn positively to other 
members of the world of immature or mature individuals, remain- 
ing neutral or hostile to others. Among a group of infants in a 
maternity hospital, intUual fairs are seen in the process of forma- 
tion, each one dependably choosing the other member of his pair 
rather than any other child, or one infant may be a center toward 
which several others arc polarized. The human material is more 
or less plastic, but not indefinitely so. Fairly stable bonds of attach- 
ment are formed. Stability depends partly upon age. 

At a higher age level, each boy in a preparatory school is asked 
to name the one whom he would most like to have as roommate. 
Data from several hundred individuals show the following cate- 
gories: 

1. “Isolates” — ^those whom no one has chosen either as first, sec- 

ond, or third choice. 

2. Mutual pairs — where two individuals have included each other, 

not necessarily as first choice but among those included as de- 
sirable in the first three. 

3. Chains — ^where A wants B, B wants C, C wants D, etc.; each 

of course expresses other choices outside of the chain forma- 
tion. 

4. Triangles — K wants B, B wants C, C wants A. 

5. Stars — k, B, C, D, etc., all want S. 
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If A wants B, B’s attitude toward A is always compared with A’s. 
Liking is called positive “tele”} dislike, negative “tele.” In such 
charts as these, the continuous line indicates positive, and the broken 
line negative, tele} the absence of a line indicates indifference. A 
glance shows the general nature of the social structure among a 
group of twenty boys in a dormitory. From such a chart it is pos- 



Hypothetical Sociogram of a Group of Twenty Boys. 

Criterion: Acceptance as hall-mate in dormitory. A and B accept each other; A 
accepts C but is rejected by him, etc. 


sible to observe at once the presence of those isolates who might 
otherwise be discovered only after painful psychiatric search for the 
cause of a problem. It will be noted that the isolate is not neces- 
sarily one who fails to reach out toward others} he is one toward 
whom others do not reach. He may indeed despair of reaching 
others and the chart may in time show an absence of positive re- 
sponse to others} but it is important for us to understand the fact 
of general rejection of him as soon as the situation arises. 

Again, from such a chart it is possible to derive many usable 
ideas about leadership. The positive tele between individuals is a 
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basis for that suggestion and imitation to which so many sociologists 
and social psychologists pay attention without having attended suf- 
ficiently to the specific paths over which such influences must travel. 
These paths indeed offer potential or actual “networks” through 
which leadership, rumor, fad and fashion may pass. New crazes, 
new demands from the teachers, protests against discipline, plans 
for new group activities become intelligible when the concrete 
individual basis for group action is revealed. Again, leadership is 
seen to be largely a question of the enjoyment of a key position in 
a group. Frequently the actual leader is not the star, the center of 
the network of positive tele, but an indi\ ldual enjoying closeness 
to the person thus favorably placed. A person who has the ear of 
the key person may thus become the “power behind the throne,”- 
the invisible director of social change. 

Up to this point we have been content to speak of tele in terms 
of mere liking for an individual. The test of social structure, how- 
ever, is always concrete. Among the preparatory school boys the 
question related to the desirability of individuals as hall-mates. If, 
however, the boj s are asked to choose companions for hikes or as 
table mates in the dining room, the pattern changes somewhat. 
The individual may be an isolate with respect to one function, not 
with respect to another. Upoji this fact depends the possibility of 
constructive guidance of individuals through development of oppor- 
tunities for use of those functions with which the individual is most 
successful. Leadership may be highly generalized or highly specific, 
depending upon the age and interests of the group, how well they 
know one another, and so on. 

The most elaborate analysis of group structure was made at the 
New York State Training School for Girls at Hudson, New York. 
Here a group of 600 girls, mostly ranging in age from 13 to 18, 
has been studied soclometrically since 1932. The girls live in cot- 
tages, 25 or so per cottage. Each girl becomes acquainted with all 
the members of her cottage group and with a considerable number 
of girls in other cottages. She is asked, by a member of Dr. 
Moreno’s staff, with whom she would like to live and gives her 
first, second and third choice; the entire distribution of the school 
population by cottages follows, as far as possible, the expre^ssejd 
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wishes of the individuals. It is essential in sociometric work to carry 
out immediately in practice the placements which are desired. Soci- 
ometric study is repeated every six weeks; the degree of stability 
of preferences and the reasons for desired changes become matters 
of direct concern. Sociometric charts have been presented, indicating 
(i) the networks of like, indifference and dislike within each cot- 
tage; (2) the broader networks involving the entire population of 
600; (3) the choices based upon another set of expressed pref- 
erences, not in terms of living together but in terms of working 
together, e.g., the choice of associates in the steam laundry, the 
sales room, the farm-w'ork group, etc. From charts of the first type, 
points of high and of low morale immediately become evident, the 
closely wrought structure of a cottage with much inwardly directed 
tele having high morale. The potential danger from a low-morale 
group where disaffection with one’s entire group threatens dis- 
ciplinary problems can be read from the charts. The decline in the 
already small number of runaways in an institution where it is easy 
to run away if one wishes seems to be evidence of the satisfyingness 
of the plan. 

It is not, however, only in choices of one another that the girls 
control their social world. The school is administered partly through 
house-mothers who are responsible for the comfort and the morale 
of the cottage groups. When a new girl comes to Hudson, she and 
the other new girls meet in the reception room all those house- 
mothers who have vacancies in their cottages. Each girl talks with 
each house-mother privately. After the conference, each girl indi- 
cates to the sociometrist her first, second and third choices among 
the house-mothers, and each house-mother indicates her first, sec- 
ond and third choices among the new girls. This “clicking,” or mu- 
tual like, seems to insure an initial favorable placement. A house- 
mother receives no girl who does not like her or whom she does 
not like. When, as rarely happens, a girl cannot be suitably placed, 
she is given a room in the infirmary and shortly thereafter suitably 
placed in a cottage as vacancies in other cottages appear. The method 
just described is called the “parent test.” Jointly with this a “family 
test” is given. A “key girl” (a girl favorably placed in each cot- 
tage as shown by the network charts) comes from each cottage 
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where there is a vacancy and talks privately with each of the new 
girls. Mutual like between new girl and key girl must here also be 
assured in terms of the method just described. Again it is rare for a 
new girl to find herself unwanted by all or unable to have some- 
one whom she definitely likes. 

Sociometry is one aspect of a broad scheme of social rehabilitation 
used at Hudson. General educational work and specific vocational 
training, together with many other modes of assistance in the social 
adjustments of the girl, are combined in an effort to restore self- 
confidence, build up personal self-respect and renew the hope of 
becoming a happy and effective member of society. It becomes im- 
possible, therefore, to measure directly the effect of sociometry upon 
the individual personality, or indeed upon rhe modes of inter-indi- 
vidual reaction conspicuous in the school. The superintendent and 
Dr. Moreno’s staff have naturally hesitated to apply any form of 
experimental control which would isolate the sociometric technique 
from others important in the educational plan. To do so would 
imply, from the girls’ point of view, that some individuals were 
improperly denied a privilege enjoyed by others. A control method 
has, however, been devised, based upon the fact that now and then, 
through illness or accident, it happens that some girl is placed in 
a cottage without passing through the regular sociometric pro- 
cedure. Sixteen such individuals were compared with two other 
groups of sixteen each, which had received sociometric placement. 
One of the latter “experimental groups” had been placed under 
optimal conditions, that is, on entering Hudson they had received 
their first choices among house-mothers and “key girls” and had 
been the same house-mothers’ and key girls’ first choices. The sec- 
ond experimental group had been sociometrically placed, but mu- 
tual first choices had not been possible. Tests repeated cverj- eight 
weeks over a 32-week period suggest considerably better adjust- 
ment in the two experimental groups, as far as general compatibility 
with their comrades is concerned, than in the control group. 

A specially interesting aspect of sociometry for broader social 
purposes appears in the studies of relations between whites and 
Negroes at Hudson. About 10 per cent of the girls were colored at 
the time of the report. The method prevalent some years before 
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had been to mix the colored generally throughout the whole cot- 
tage population. Both racial groups disliked this. Sociometric 
method has shown that most girls, both white and colored, prefer 
grouping according to race, sufficient opportunity for social contact 
being given in the various activities of the school, in classroom, and 
in pre-vocational training groups. The sociometric studv of inter- 
racial attitudes also throws much interesting light on other test 
results in public schools, and in turn is illuminated by the latter. 
The most interesting quantitative finding relates to the dependence 
of attitudes upon the number- of persons in each of the two groups 
under consideration. In investigations in the New York City pub- 
lic schools, administering sociometric tests to children from the 
first through the eighth grades, Moreno finds a definite relation 
between the number of Negroes in a school group and the attitudes 
prevalent between Negroes and whites. If the colored population 
of the schoolroom is a small proportion, no friction arises 5 in- 
deed, there is as much positive tele between black and white as 
between members of a homogeneous racial group. As the percentage 
rises, disaffection tends to develop, so that lines of racial cleavage 
become more and more evident. If the Negro group achieves any- 
thing like equality in numbers, the older children’s mutual choices 
for sitting together in double seats or sitting directly across the 
aisle from one another follow race lines almost without exception. 
This dependence of favorable attitude upon limited numbers Mo- 
reno calls the phenomenon of the “saturation point.” Similar in- 
vestigations and similar results are already at hand in the work of 
Henning, who has enlarged the investigation to include groups of 
varying socio-economic status, and groups where the white rather 
than the black constitute the minority group. 

Similar to the racial cleavage is the sexual cleavage, which de- 
pends, however, primarily upon age. Mutual choice of playmates 
or seat mates expressed by the smallest children can be stated in 
terms of characteristics other than sex. From the first through the 
third grade, however, the lines of sex cleavage become rapidly more 
evident 5 in the fourth and fifth grades almost no boy chooses any 
girl and almost no girl chooses any boy. In the seventh and eighth 
pradf. rbnirns across the. harrier heoin again to become fairly numCT- 
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ous. This constitutes, incidentally, a partial check upon Freud’s 
hypothesis of the “latency period” in which each sex is indifferent 
to the other} it arises not only from biological but from a variety 
of social causes. 

It is evident that a number of concepts in general use to define 
“personality type” become more meaningful when seen in socio- 
metric terms. Leadership, for example, becomes a statement re- 
garding the functional relationships of persons rather than an 
abstract quality of certain persons as such. Indeed, the door is 
thrown open for a systematic study of the relation between the 
capacity to lead in one situation and in another .'ituation. Further- 
more, the function of leadership is defined not by a p-'iori socio- 
logical needs but by the very group which is to be led. This is 
especially true when the group chooses its leader in terms of a 
concrete task in which the individual members want to be led. 
If there is such a thing as a psychology of leadership in the abstract, 
it will arise from studies in which behavior resemblances of leaders 
in varying life situations are investigated, in the actual life situation 
of leading and following. 

In the same way, the concept of the shut-in personality, the with- 
drawn individual, the social isolate, talces on a meaning not in terms 
of the psychiatrist’s evaluation of the person’s habits, but in terms 
of the definition given by group members. To be inaccessible to 
the psychiatrist’s questions is one thing} to be inaccessible to daily 
social approaches may be another. A less static conception of leaders 
and isolates inevitably arises. An effective, accepted leader in one 
group may find himself a non-leader or even an isolate in another} 
and few are they whose intra-psychic conflict is so great that they 
are equally inaccessible to all forms of social approach. 

The Moreno approach usually allows social situations to define 
themselves, and allows the participants in the situations to define the 
nature of their own needs and problems, rather than throwing upon 
the experimenter the sole r31e of determining what is vital and 
what is to be controlled in the research. Just as Sherif must find 
first how the group perceives the situation before he can experi- 
mentally evaluate the laboratory factors which influence behavior, 
so Moreno insists that the world, the “social atom” of each indi- 
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vidual, must be laid bare without distoition before the distant 
spectator can determine the social influences at work.^ 

The young child or the adolescent “finds himself” in the group. 
It is in the group that one realizes oneself as a peisonality. It is 
impossible to find out what there is inside of an organism except 
by stimulating it, and in order to find out anything really pro- 
found about It, one has to give it varied social stimulation, inten- 
sive and prolonged. At the end of the process, the individual may 
quite literall) be a new person, for better or for \v 01 se. 

It IS likely that for this reason there is a considerable amount of 
sense in Jung’s contention that the personality is nevei completed, 
but goes on building itself forever, as long as the world and the 
organism interact, that is, as long as life is maintained. Theie is even 
greater sense, we believe, in Burrow’s contention that groups can 
liberate what is socially meaningful in the person and give it direc- 
tion and a chance for self-development much better than anv in 
dividual can. Burrow argues that all neurosis is ultimately social 
neurosis, the result of group pressures and group tensions, that 
the individual doctor trying to set the individual patient right has 
lost the social thread, and can do little to reduce the misery of 

’ If this IS true regarding’ participation in large groups, it is equally true for 
participation in the smallest group, the group consisting of two persons The 
psjchiatrist intereiewing his patient participates in group activit) , and instead of 
discussing what is in the patient, he participates in producing behavior patterns 
■which never occurred before As the patient warms up, he not onlv tiansfers 
much of his affective life from the old to the new situation, but reorganizes, rein- 
terprets, relives, as he goes along To this fresh integration or creation on the ]iart 
of the patient Moreno assigns the term “spontancitv ” The contrast between 
clinical psjchiatry or psv choanal j sis and the Moreno methods is striking!) illus- 
trated in the different utilization of the concept of free associition Freud has de- 
clared that he “unswervingly” made clear to his patients the kind of free associa- 
tion they would be likel) to give, for fortv vcars cverv reasonablv literate person 
has known the kinds of association to which psychoanalytic procedure is likely 
to give rise For Moreno there is no jree association, there is only a fresh act, 
depending upon the mood and attitude of the moment as well as upon early 
trauma or identification, and the associations arising in the presence of one psy- 
chiatrist may be utterly different from those arising with another. More important 
still, m addition to images and verbal patterns, there may arise tendencies to 
respond, to create, to dramatize, which make the most of the social situation 
which the ps)ehiatrist presents The patient becomes an actor, and in the Spon- 
tane tv Theater relives actively while he also creates aspects of experience which 
are to be studied and interpreted by the doctor and his staff. 
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the tension situation. Burrow’s "phyloanalysis” is the resulting 
group therapy which follows from this hypothesis. The individual’s 
defenses and evasions which have originally arisen to protect him 
from social censorship and social blame can be resolved and dissi- 
pated only in the conversational milieu, the genuine reciprocity of 
free informal conversation. 

At the same time, we do not believe that Burrow goes far enough. 
The direction in which the personality will expand in the presence 
of an individual analyst depends on the personality of the analyst. 
There is an infinite number of potential personalities waiting to be 
created in flesh and blood; there is also an infinite number of 
groups in which an organism may function. In exactly the same 
way the results of phyloanalysis will depend on the group. Burrow 
seems to believe that the individual personality is discovered in the 
group. We believe, in the light of the argument above, that any 
given group liberates just one out of a broad range of possibilities. 

For this reason we believe that not only momentary behaviors, 
but many deep springs of child personality, are liberated in group 
situations. The individual “finds himself” because others find him. 
If he can spontaneously choose those who love him and those 
whom he loves, and associate more and more with them, he has 
some chance of developing one of the relatively healthy and vigor- 
ous personalities that lies within his potential range. Every few 
weeks new groupings occur, if really free opportunity for such 
groupings is afforded. Such changes in grouping liberate the im- 
mature personality, give it security and the confidence necessarj’ 
to explore the unknown. Insecurity and defeat will be infrequent, 
and the means of eliminating them will be provided. 

The older the individual grows, the less frequent will be the 
changes in his “social atom,” the more rigid and therefore the 
more dependable the inter-individual relations. With the fixation of 
life plans and interests in middle age, highly stable group structure 
may be necessary and wise. Even here sociometric methods may be 
useful to straighten out kinks and exploit new opportunities; but 
in general the personality and the social world have become ad- 
justed, so that the personality, having made its choice, can quite 
literally remain practically fixed. i - • 
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Throughout Moreno’s work one finds the term “spontaneity.” 
Personal choices in studies and in vocational training, for example, 
must be free from the crust of fixed habit, must spring from genuine 
fresh needs. Yet this does not mean “impulsiveness,” which is all 
too often a fragmentation of the personality. Spontaneity, as 
Moreno conceives it, is full participation by one’s whole personality, 
in a whole social realit}'. Few know how to be spontaneous. Promi- 
nent in his system of personality stud}' are “spontaneity testing” 
(an observational method for the study of two persons as they 
warm up to each other in conversation, in order to discover the 
full richness and variety of tele between two persons) and “spon- 
taneity training” (learning to throw one’s whole self into social 
living). Thus, though the personality has to choose its own way 
of developing, we can at the same time help it to choose. This 
paradox is identical with that of the botanist who has to let the 
plant grow in its own way but at the same time can produce, under 
controlled conditions, plants of great beauty and ruggedness which 
do not know how to produce themselves in certain climatic and 
geographical zones. The possibilities for self<reation are infinite, 
provided the environment is infinitely friendly for such purp s; 
but since the environment is far from infinitely friendly, the ex- 
perimenter, considering both the organism and the world, permits 
free growth along certain lines by removing barriers. 

So far we have followed Moreno without much reservation. At 
one point, however, we must demur. Moreno’s system presupposes 
that the group spontaneously chosen, and the group spontaneously 
choosing the individual, are the best possible group for all con- 
cerned. This may be a plausible assumption, but it is an assumption 
far from proved; and in various respects it calls for rigorous testing. 
It seems to be a matter of common observation that some persons 
grow better — at least at times — ^under very adverse conditions, 
getting anything but what they ask for and rejected by those whom 
they want. Even more commonly it seems true that personality 
development along healthy lines is furthered by having a multi- 
tude of both friends and enemies, a loyal inner circle upon whom 
one can rely, and an outer world offering a stimulus to competition 
and often opposition. There are probably individual differences in 
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this as in everything else in social behavior, and a crying need for 
research at this point is evident. As we said regarding Burrow above, 
so we say regarding Moreno : The group method gives a better per- 
sonality development because it gives a broader one than any in- 
dividualistic therapy could probably achieve 5 but any one group 
or any one group method is just one means of personality liberation. 
Even in our own society other group methods, equally democratic, 
equally sincere, might permit the flowering of quite different per- 
sonality trends; and other societies of the future, unlike our own, 
may obtain from group methods results utteiiy unlike those ob- 
tained by group methods at present. 

In the last analysis, the problems of method in studving the 
social psychology of childhood must be approached in relation to 
the question, what kinds of laws or generalizations are we trjing 
to find.? A farmer must know first that soil, rain and sun are needed 
to grow any plant; then he must learn what specific condhions, in 
terms of the amounts of moisture and sun or the t)pe of soil, aie 
needed for this or that kind of plant. He must know what to expect 
of his plants under optimum conditions, and what troubles to look 
for when defects in growth appear; a withered leaf may be the 
result of attack by infection above or a worm at the root. He must 
also know the possibilities of variation in useful directions, and how 
to control these variations for his own purposes. But plants do not 
know much and cannot learn; their variarions are relatively limited, 
and it is easy enough to try out your hydrangeas in acid or in alka- 
line soil, and your roses in sand or black loam. 

Children are more subtle; in fact, they are so complicated that 
a generation of intensi^’C researching has hardly produced definite 
laws even of the soil-rain-sun level of simplicit) . And as for defining 
laws regarding the kinds of social behavior to expect f'-onj difierent 
types of children, under different conditions, we are not ready even 
to begin. At the present point, then, we need to ask, what kinds of 
laws can we develop with our present methods? And, more impor- 
tant still, where are the methods to be disco\-ered if we are to 
develop the laws that we most need? 

In reply to the first question, it is now quite clear thai wniL 
generalizations regarding the fi-equency of contacts, or even of social 
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events defined in somewhat more functional terms, such as conflicts 
or acquiescence, may be drawn from data collected by the short- 
sample devices, such generalizations cannot be very enlightening so 
long as they hang in mid-air, unrelated to the context in which the 
behavior studied occurs. Frequenties of behavior observed in this 
wa}' may be compared with one another, as in the %'arious studies 
of interrelations of behavior; but even so, we are likely to be caught 
on the outside horse of a merry-go-round w'hen we want to see what 
makes the wheels work on the inside. 

Yet the existing methods, even of so simple a kind, could give 
much more than they are giving. In order to relate behavior to a 
context we may compare behavior in one context (one social group) 
with that in another. So far we have not extensively used short- 
sample techniques for this purpose, although they would obviously 
be very useful. For instance, conflicts, nervous habits, crying, laugh- 
ing, defiance of adults could be studied in rural or suburban as 
compared with metropolitan schools; in schools patronized by highly 
competitive as compared with secure or uncompetitive parents; in 
small groups as compared with large ones; at different times of day 
in relation to fatigue, food and play, at different seasons, or even in 
terms of periods selected for their tension value to adults, such as 
off-season times for seasonal workers versus pressure periods ; periods 
when weather, ho.me conditions and economic security make for 
general ease and camaraderie as compared with periods of strain. 
The types of tension outlet associated with different pressure periods 
and different family or school patterns, could be caught in reliable 
terms. 

Since even at their best the short-sample methods cannot appraise 
all the factors which underlie behavior, it is nowadays customary to 
plan a comprehensive and crucial experiment; all children are to 
confront identically the same situation. In practice we find that we 
cannot incorporate in the situation all, or even most, of the impor- 
tant factors; and two well-planned experiments rarely yield results 
which clearly support each other. Even when they do, they tell 
what the child does at a specific time and place, but little more. 
Since children cannot be experimented upon in the large-scale man- 
ner possible with seeds or even rats, the laws which we may hope 
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to derive from this method are also limited. Experiments, more- 
over, must not hurt the children or stir them up in any ivay} there- 
fore we cannot scare them, incite a fight, or create a strong need. 

It is partly for these reasons that “projective methods” which use 
the play-atmosphere of toys, dolls, or pictures are an important 
supplement to the methods for understanding social drives of the 
child. His values, anxieties, interests and needs will underlie his in- 
dividual responses to a variety of such material ; certain qualities of 
spontaneity or dutifulness will be fundamental aspects of his person- 
ality that color most of his social relationships; other qualities may 
be more whimsical, momentarily stimulated by the material pre- 
sented; other basic needs or interests may not appear at all in this 
less-than-completely-real type of situation. Since these methods catch 
mirror reflections at best, and do not reveal to us what the child 
actually does in critical situations of everyday life where social mo- 
tives are involved, we are left willy-nilly to rely for supplementary 
evidence upon systematic ratings, diary observations, and continuous 
or repeated observations. 

All of these methods can be made reliable, and all can contribute to 
quantitative results. The short-sample, even the diary records when 
taken in the systematic forms used by Jersild, Woodcock, and others, 
lend themselves to analysis for reliability in terms of comparison of 
the records of different observers, and of the continuity in behavior 
from one time to another. The same is true of experimental proce- 
dures and ratings. Projective methods may lead to analysis of con- 
sistency through “matching” the picture of behavior that emerges 
in relation to one kind of data with that which emerges from an- 
other. Such matching studies, like other consistency studies, are 
likely to overlook the bases in motivation for differences in patterns 
from one occasion to the next. The incidental observations of be- 
havior in critical situations are open to all the difficulties inherent in 
subjective interpretation by single observers, but may throw a flood 
of light that brings into relief hypotheses for later substantiation. 
Unique and unrepeatable observations do not help us in relation to 
quantitative analysis; but in general quantitative analysis is ready to 
proceed only after such hypotheses have been outlined. 

At a number of points during the following chapters we shall 
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have occasion to comment on studies which have made use of a 
number of different methods coordinated upon a single problem. 
Since for many purposes it is importajit to have the general pattern 
of relationships defined in terms of reliable measurement, ratings 
and quantifiable observations or experiments will be needed. Since 
these quantitative relationships can seldom be deeply revealing re- 
garding the subtler dynamics of social behavior, incidental observa- 
tions at home and at school, qualitatively rich material from projec- 
tive methods, interviews with the parents and the child, will all be 
useful to develop concrete hypotheses within the general quantita- 
tive outlines. Before the nature of the problem and the particular 
combination of methods to be used can be outlined in detail, it is 
necessary to distinguish between problems seen in terms of traits, 
in terms of developmental slices such as age levels or stages, and in 
terms of the social context .or situation. We shall return for an ad- 
ditional word on the question of method in Chapter IX, after dis- 
cussing these approaches to problems of social behavior in the next 
three chapters. 



Chapter VI 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR IN A SOCIAL 
CONTEXT: AGE LEVELS, TRAITS, AND THE SOCIAL 

SITUATION 

When psychologists and sociologists turn “human,” and try to 
explain the behavior of an individual child (let us say Johnnie 
Brown, who stuck out his tongue at the doctor when his sister Mar\ 
was sick and everyone in ihe house was absorbed in taking care of 
her), they are apt, like parents or teachers, to say, “Well, that’s 
a seven-year-old for you,” implying that this behavior belongs to 
a particular stage of development; or, “Isn’t Johnnie an aggressive 
little boyr” implying that this behavior reflects a certain charac- 
teristic trait or permanent aspect of Johnnie’s nature; or, if they 
are in a tolerant mood, “Johimie is upset by the strain of the 
situation, and he isn’t really himself today,” implying at least that 
Johnnie is a somewhat different boy from one situation to another. 

All of these comments have, as a matter of fact, good scientific 
bases, provided, however, that they are all made at the same time, 
and that it is recognized that no one of them is completely true 
by itself. Since this necessity of seeing the development of social 
behavior in a social context is so fundamental, it will be worth 
while to discuss at some length the relations of traits, age levels 
and situations before we proceed to a fuller analysis of behavior 
looked at from each of these points of view separately. Let us first 
consider the possibilities and limitations in the “age-level” or 
“stages-of-growth” approach. 


How Shall We Conceive of “Stages” in the Development 
OF Social Behavior.? 

We have commented on the ways in which the structure of our 
social life patterns the research approaches to social behavior, and 
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at one more point it ma}- be worth while to analyze some of the 
implications of this fact. The age-level method of dividing chil- 
dren into groups has long been deeply ingrained in our educational 
systems. The result is that research is unconsciously motivated by 
the need to define differences between age levels; closely connected 
with this tendency to see social behavior or personality in relation 
to age levels is the tendency to look for “stages.” Thus thinking 
of the development of boys we naturally think of the toddler stage, 
the tricycle stage, the stage where one is ready for simple organized 
games in kindergarten, the gang stage of antagonism to girls, and 
the adolescent stage of blossoming interest in girls. Such stages as 
these are real and important; the difficulty arises when we force a 
varied individuality into a uniform and undiscriminating develop- 
mental sequence based on units of time. 

M. C. Jones, H. Stolz, and J. Chaffee have presented a criti- 
cism and refinement of the age-level approach, calling attention to 
the individual differences in the process of going through the early 
adolescent stage. Against the backdrop provided by the universal 
pattern of physical maturation and social maturing of heterosexual 
interest may be seen the specific patterns of growth of individual 
children. The child who develops more quickly or more slowly, or 
the child whose social response is stimulated or inhibited by special 
attitudes of his family (who may give him more freedom than is 
usual or curtail his activities), may show marked differences from 
the norm. Of one hundred bo)s studied, about twenty per cent 
showed such outstanding deviations in behavior that their experi- 
ence had little in common wath that of other children. These major 
deviations were directly dependent upon atypical patterns of sex 
maturation. The needs of adolescent children cannot be met unless 
a wide enough variety is provided to give outlet for and security 
to the resources of different children. This clear marking-out of the 
deviations of individuals against the background of what is an 
undisputed stage stimulates us to ask. Is it possible to define our 
stages with more validity.? Which of the many aspects of behavior 
that we habitually assign to any “stage” of social or personality 
development accurately belongs there? Are there stages of crawling, 
swearing, giggling, playing house, hitting girls, fighting, competing 
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about one’s age or size, snatching hats, wriggling in one’s seat, 
biting one’s finger nailsr Clearly some of these activities may oc- 
cur during any period of life, others die out after childhood is 
passed, and still others belong to a narrowly defined stage. 

- In the broadest sense, a stage is essentially a phenomenon of 
development or of the life span} everyone goes through stages 
of infancy, childhood, maturity and old age, yet each Individual 
goes through these stages in a different w’ay. Some individuals 
never mature emotionally} some become infantile in their old age} 
others retain the dignity of self-respect and objective interest in 
life until they die. It is probably dangerous to ccjisider any be- 
havior that is not closely related to development of biological func- 
tions in terms of stages. For instance, the obvious growth and 
decline of motor activity, sensory intellectual development, the 
reproductive functions, give a genuine basis for stages iji social 
behavior dependent upon them. 

The obvious validity of gross stages in this sense has led us to 
look hopefully to age-level differences for explanations of funda- 
mental aspects of social behavior. Within limits this is sound, since 
two-year-olds do not form gangs and ten-year-olds do. Going 
further, it is obvious that every child goes through a stage of in- 
complete speech before he reaches a mastery of language, just as 
he goes through successive stages of mastery of locomotion and 
general bodily coordination. Yet too great a dependence upon the 
concept of stages has dangers, since it can easily be shown that 
among children differences in intelligence alone may cut across age 
differences of several years. TJius, while one child may not be 
fully ready for reading uiitil seven, another will be read}’ nt five; 
while most children do not develop much dramatic play before 
the age of four or five, some childi'cn do so by three y'ears of age. 
All stages, then, have fuzzy edges and overlap other stages when 
we consider whole groups of children at a time. For individual 
children the stages have different entrances and exits} and no two 
go through all the stages in the same way. The pattern of se- 
quences between motor abilities, language, and social behavior — 
such as aggression, cooperation and sympathy — is very'^ different for 
different children} and the particular personality pattern whicli 
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may give a unique quality to certain stages results in a different 
experience at each stage for each child. For instance, the toddler 
stage is not at all the same thing for a child with precocious lan- 
guage who can express his wishes clearly, and for a child u'ho is 
gaining power in locomotion before he can talk much to anyonei 
The six- to eight-year-old stage of asserting masculinity is a differ- 
ent experience for the child who is under-average physical 1)- and 
for the child above the average in phjsique and ability to defend 
himself. These are obvious facts, yet we do not always recognize the 
generalization to which they point, that each child’s sequence of 
stages in development is to some degree unique and that his experi- 
ence at any age level is largely dependent upon this unique pattern 
of development. To the extent that his individual pattern of devel- 
opment overlaps with that of others or with the demands of adults, 
adjustment is likely to be easy; but when an individual growth pat- 
tern involves deviations at one point or another from group norms 
or the general expectations of adults, difficulties are likely to ensue. 

The extent to which age affects social behavior may be indicated 
by a comparison of the positive correlations with age of many dif- 
ferent kinds of behavior: ascendance, aggressiveness, cooperation, 
sympathy, leadership, sociocentrism (vs. egocentrism), etc.; the 
great majority of definable social behaviors of all sorts are present 
in increasing amount as the child grows older. 

Yet it must be recognized that most of the data on stages of be- 
havior are collected in groups wffiich are so constituted that two- 
y^ear-olds seldom have the opportunity of being the oldest and 
most competent, and four-year-olds are seldom in the position of 
being the youngest and least competent. Since all social behavior at 
any age is affected by factors of security and dominance created by 
the structure of the situation, we should probably find quite differ- 
ent correlations if our social situations were differently organized. 
It is not unusual to find records of children whose aggression and 
cooperation change markedly when they are moved from one group 
to another. This occurred in the case of three children in one study, 
all of whom had been in somewhat inferior status in the group 
during one year; when the following fall they were put into new 
groups where they were oldest and almost ifso facto among 
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the most dominant, thej' developed lx)th more aggression, more 
cooperation and more sympathy. The greater amount of independ- 
ence which nurser)'-school teachers frequently notice in lower eco- 
nomic groups is probably also a function less of development than 
of the demands upon the child created by the situation; since these 
children have less opportunity to get help from adults, they spon- 
taneously develop more self-reliance. 

This is one way of saj'ing that to be at a given age level is to 
be in a certain sort of social situation -y what is really a product of 
the stimulus situation must not be uncritically ascribed to the 
physiological growth ctuve. 


Attitudes axd Demands of Adults Influencing the Child 
Differently at Different Age Levels 

In order to define the successive situations confronting the child, 
we may suggest the characteristics of the changing world that chil- 
dren step into at different ages. The following suggestion* are made 
not on the basis of research already carried out, but with the idea that 
these aspects of the psychological context in which the child grows 
up might fruitfully be studied. 

What sequence of attitudes toward himself as a person does a 
child confront in growing up in a community? Among the many at- 
titudes confronted, are the following characteristic? 

1. Adoration, admiration as a baby, to the age of approximately 
two years. 

2. Prohibitions, irritation, restraint, physical punishment a* he 
begins to “get in the way.” 

3. Mothering, entertainment from kindergarten and primary 
teachers. 

4. Scolding from the principal for cutting up in school, rebukes 
from policemen for hitching on to cars, sneaking rides on 
subways. 

5. Ridicule as an awkward adolescent. 

6. Last-minute gestures toward control from parents, teachers, 
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and police as in later adolescence he begins to drive a cai 
and live his own life. 

7. Pride of home and school when he gets on the college foot- 
ball team. 

If this sequence is characteristic, how does the growing child adjust 
to the patterns of adoration, care, irritation, restraint, ridicule and 
glorification which he experiences from babyhood onr How do these 
situational sequences affect social behavior at each age level or stage.? 
What relation does this adjustment have to later attitudes toward 
personal relations, needs in family life, and business relations.? 

What is the sequence or range of attitudes of the growing child’s 
associates toward outgoing social contactsi How characteristic are 
the following? 

1. Encouragement to make social contacts with everyone dur- 
ing the pre-school period when the child is under constant 
protection of a parent or nurse. 

2. Warnings not to talk to strange people or people of another 
race or social class, not to play with the janitor’s children or 
the children across the tracks (if one is middle class) j warn- 
ing that one may not be wanted across the tracks (if one’s 
father is a workingman). 

3. Contact with the intellectualism of democratic teachers or 
liberal churches who foster race and class equality in ver- 
bal terms. 

4. Being caught in the tense stratifications of adolescent social 
structure where “money” counts. 

5. Getting into the world of achievement in later high school 
and college where success on the football team may cut 
across race and class lines to a degree. 

6. Finding that any democracy that may have been developed 
in college sports and intellectual life becomes a hindrance in 
the race for success in the business world. 

Again, if we see the growing boy in terms of his responses 
to the demands of his grou-p at different periods, we might find such 
sequences as these: 
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1. He Is expected to be cute and beautiful, the idol of the 
family, from birth to two or three. 

2. He is expected to keep out from under foot and give the 
adults a chance to take care of the new baby (this experi- 
ence may come at any time from two to six in most families) , 

3. He is expected to sit still in school and learn to read and 
do numbers (beginning elementary school). 

4. By his own age group he is expected to prove that he is 
male and is independent of the grown-ups (6 to 12). 

5. The girls expect him to learn to dance and look nice and 
drive a car (early adolescence). 

6. The school expects him to throw all his energy into winning 

for the High School. His parents expect him to 

get the best marks. 

7. He is expected to find a job, either to support himself or to 
contribute to the expenses of college or vocational school 
in order to prepare for a job later. 

8. He is expected by his bride to love her day and night, and 
by the world to concentrate his energy on “making good.” 

This brief list is intended not to be inclusive, but merely to suggest 
the varieties of demands imposed upon the growing young person 
by a society which progressively asks him to be the center of atten- 
tion, to get out of the way, to accept absolute authority, to show his 
independence of authority, to sacrifice himself for the larger group, 
to be self-sustaining and independent, to love passionately and to 
achieve financial success. 

The background of these heterogeneous psychological values of 
individualism as they shape the social patterns of youth lies in the 
roots of our culture as it stems from the business success and warm 
family life of the Old Testament Hebrews, mediated to our social 
order largely through Calvinist Christianity. Profound as is the in- 
termingling of cultures in our American melting pot, the basic im 
gredients retain their color, and give their deep dye to the social 
psychology of the Individual today. Love and shrewdness, family 
loyalty and the prestige of the individual, devotion to the national 
group and sharp competition within it, are all taught indirectly by 
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the structure and feeling quality of the social group toda)-, as they 
were two thousand years ago. Fundamental aspects of social psy- 
chology will not be understood until research has cut more deeply 
into the relations between the texture or fiber of the socialized in- 
dividual and the form and emotional content of his group. When 
we speak of investigating social behavior in our culture it is against 
this background that our problems must be outlined. 

We may, then, think of the actual behavior which appears at 
any age level as an intersection of the needs of the child and of 
his biological capacity to meet the demands of, or opportunities in, 
the situation. Consequently', many stages are less a matter of be- 
havior which is inevitable in the course of development than the 
result of stimulus by the specific situation. 

This point of view does not eliminate the need to recognize the 
developmental process that goes from formless experimentation to 
creation of real form, as we see it through language, playing with 
sand, drawing, painting, dancing and writing. And wherever analysis 
of a trait shows that it probably depends on simple developmental 
factors in a child, whether of motor coordination or perception, the 
concept of the “stage” is likely to be sound. Many of these aspects 
of development are now obvious j and there should be little need for 
more research to show that the child's vocabulary is increasing be- 
tween eighteen months and five years, or that increasing intelli- 
gence means an increasing capacity to give structure to any material, 
whether clay or words. But we do need to know much more about 
the ways in which this process of achieving form is related to funda- 
mental aspects of personality, to the relations between the child and 
adults, and to the routine demands or creative opportunities of his 
surroundings. 

We also need to avoid the gross error of thinking that every 
sequence of behavior must constitute a developmental stage. The 
classic sequence of development from “passivity” through “parallel 
play” to “participating or cooperating behavior,” which we find as- 
serted to be characteristic of the pre-school child, is also perfectly 
characteristic of the shy college student or almost anyone who is 
getting acquainted with a new situation; he is at first an outsider, 
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then catches on and goes through part of the activity by himself, and 
finally is able to join fully in group activity. 

Even when the pre-school stages are clear, they require the study 
of individual differences. An attempt to find stages of development 
in sympathy behavior from “passive concern” to “verbal com- 
ments” and then to “active responses” resulted in the discoven^ that 
children whose motor competence had developed more rapidly than 
their verbal competence might be “actively” sympathetic before they 
made sympathetic comments, while the highly verbal child might 
rely on verbal techniques throughout his nursery-school experience. 

A constructive use of the concept of age level or stage will not 
mask individual patterns but will provide a backdrop against which 
these individual patterns may be seen in perspective; the interrela- 
tions of a number of developmental aspects of the organism will 
be considered, together with the demands of the situations in which 
the child is growing up. 


Continuity in Social Traits from One Age Level to Another 

When we consider the conditions that make for individual devia- 
tion from the general pattern of an age level, we find that differences 
in physical and mental development (which underlie many other 
aspects of behavior) are of great importance. Of another order are 
differences in personality structure which, although they may per- 
sist in recognizable form throughout life, manifest themselves in 
different ways under stress of the varying demands of life at differ- 
ent age periods. We are familiar enough with the energetic small 
boy whose imagination and explorations are too much for the 
limited scope of the family arena, and who therefore may provide 
serious problems of recalcitrance for his family, although, when 
given the freedom and scope of adulthood or even college, he ap- 
pears to be merely unusually creative. Equally known to literature 
and everyday observation is the submissive, apparently “quiet” per- 
son who on being given responsibility becomes forceful and domi- 
nating. In the small arena of nursery-school life, these variations in 
one personality may also be seen,' and they provide the color and 
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pattern that make the vividness of individual child personality. Thus, 
where one two-year-old is scampering madly across the yard laugh- 
ing at an adult who ineptly tries to catch him for some routine 
purpose, another, perhaps in the same family, is never seen more 
than ten feet away from some reassuring adult whose presence is 
a necessary support to his security. These two responses, good- 
natured defiance and timid dependence upon the adult, coming from 
different two-year-olds, will require very different handling in any 
school situation if the needs of each child are to be met; and each 
response has important implications for the child’s later develop- 
ment. We know from many studies that the child whose aggression 
is developed early is likely to be more stable in personality than 
the shy, dependent or unaggressive child. The latter, in our culture, 
is almost certain to go through a period of aggression and may de- 
velop a pattern of an ambivalent sort which includes both marked 
submission and marked domination in different situations. This pat- 
tern of submission-domination ambivalence is likely to recur and to 
give a special color to the common traits of each stage. The ele- 
mentary school assertion of masculinity or rebellion against au- 
thority and the early adolescent negativism to adults will probably 
appear more prominently in the child who has fought for dominance 
earlier in his career. 

In pointing out the fact that individual traits of personality must 
be seen in relation to the total personality structure if sound predic- 
tions are to be made, we are not by any means denying the useful- 
ness of the concept of trait. Physical traits such as sensory acuity, or 
sheer degree of activity as an organism, may directly underlie social 
traits; some such traits are very stable in some children. In clarify- 
ing the relations between age levels, traits, and specific situations or 
the culture as a whole, a major part of the task is to sift out those 
traits which are most stable (perhaps tempo, energy, tendency to 
make few or many contacts, tendency to cry easily or laugh easily) 
from those which are most dependent upon specific situations or 
cultural background (perhaps competitiveness and the aggressive 
traits, and traits of love, cooperation, and sympathy). 

In measuring physical traits, or aspects of the organism as an 
organism, which are important for the whole course of social de- 
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velopment, we need to follow through the implications for social 
behavior of every aspect of the physical organism. For instance, a 
child who is emotionally sensitive to sounds may jump in his crib 
at the age of two months when he hears the click of an electric light 
button, may be traumatized by the whistle of a steamboat at the age 
of two, may be easily cowed by the loud tones of an aggressive adult 
at three, and in the following year be disturbed by the noise of a 
nursery-school group of twenty children j on the basis of these early 
experiences he may develop a pattern of social response completely 
different from that dc\'elopcd by a child whose response to sounds 
shows less sensitiveness. If his sensitiveness also involves a pleas- 
urable response to tones and music, he may as an infant be easily 
comforted by the songs of his mother and be interested later in lis- 
tening to music, gladly participating in group singing and playing. 
In such a case the positive and negative aspects of his sensitiveness 
may help to define the selective responses of the child to his social 
and material environment, and determine certain boundaries of his 
areas of security and insecurity in the social world. 

Good or poor c)'csight, good or poor coordination of small or 
large muscles, even such })hysical traits as height. Weight, strength 
and metabolism, undoubtedly condition the development of the 
child in comparable fashion, weeding out awareness of many aspects 
of the social world which offer discomfort or failure and anxiety, 
and encouraging the development of those patterns offered by the 
culture in which the child can succeed. Where the demands of the 
culture press too heavily to permit a simple weedijig-out process, 
the relation between limitations and strengths inherent in the or- 
ganism will determine the channels of compensation or sublimation. 
We must therefore conclude that deep-seated physical traits, as well 
as the biology of the organism as a whole in which the traits ap- 
pear, must be considered in every phase of social responsiveness. The 
social psychologist cannot use the concept of a culture free to mold 
every organism into its patterns regardless of the specific traits of 
the organism; the social growth of each child expresses his per- 
sonal anjd individualized needs and capacities, many of which, despite 
change in visible content, may be remarkably deep-seated and per- 
sistent. 
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Moreover, evident in almost every situation and cutting across 
specific functional units of social behavior (which refer essentially 
to social relationships, such as those designated as aggression, con- 
flict, sympathy, cooperation) are qualities of be/ureior which, as we 
have just indicated, may permeate the personality as a w'hole and be 
reflected in every activity of the person, whether in the social world 
or in the w^orld of individual activity. One group of these qualities 
may be considered under the heading of “the mode of responding.” 
Here we see aspects of behavior such as stereotypy, compulsiveness, 
ritualismj imitati\’cness, submissix’eness, dependence on others for 
cues; integration of feeling and form, in contrast to inhibition of 
feeling or to primitive expression of feeling unorganized and undis- 
ciplined by form. Closely related to this last point is the question 
of general integration and coherence, as compared with discrete, 
scattered, disorganized responses. All of these qualities refer to 
aspects of organization of response and may be independent of the 
content or direction of persoriality response. These qualities may 
perhaps be seen, in turn, in terms of the relative prominence in the 
personality of (i) sensory (whether visual, tactual, etc.) interests, 
as compared with (2) emotional tendencies (anxiety, aggression, 
contentment, excitement, ambition, guilt, dependence, dominance, 
love, sympathy, identification); (3) manipulatory or active re- 
sponses, and (4) logical or verbal intellectual responses. Thus we 
find some children w'ho enjoy drawing and painting because it is a 
delight to their eyes, others to whom it is a vivid emotional ex- 
perience, others to whom it is chiefly a striped-muscle activity, and 
still others who find in it a chance to convey ideas. Again, some 
children show sympathy primarily by looking and touching, others 
by emotional upheaval, others by onslaughts on the aggressor, and 
still others by seeking to understand the trouble. Such differences 
affect both the quality and the quantity of social behavior and of 
creative work. 

To what extent congenital differences in both content and mode 
of organization of response persist through years of varying en- 
vironmental pressure we shall not know until ways are found to 
study the growth of personality and behavior on a larger scale 
than ha*- licen possible hitherto. Certainly some syndromes that 
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include both content and mode of organization appear to be highly 
dependent on experience. For instance, the hyperactive child is 
usually characterized by scattered disorganized activity in relation 
to both social behavior and work; he is also liable to be lacking in 
normal capacity for sustained emotional response. The inadequate 
feeling and quality of disorganization which seem so fundamental 
appear to be an aspect of a fundamental insecurity that results from 
early deprivation or frustration. To this extent environmental fac- 
tors may be of great importance. Yet we must also reckon with the 
fact that other children, perhaps with different natures at birth, re- 
spond to deprivation in a very different way, namel\ , with an over- 
organized intellectual supersinicture which serves as a social defense 
and a tool to carve out some basis for security. 

Another sense in which the conception of trait as defined in child- 
hood social patterns appears to be useful is the system of habits or- 
ganized to the attainment of a value. We have already considered 
such traits while discussing the use of statistical methods of per- 
sonality study (cf. page 299); we suggested that Freud’s character 
types are, except for termmolog)', based on a concept of canalization 
or fixation which underlies the formation of all a’alues. Habits may 
have nothing in common except that they all serve in the quest for 
the same goal; for some pui-poses it may be more important to 
see their organization in terms of goals than to see their ph\ siologl- 
cal interrelations. Among a group of children intensively studied, 
the daily pattern of behavior makes sense in terms of the kind of 
person the child conceives himself to be. Thus one seven-} car-old 
girl walks mincingl}', liolding the edges of her skirt where\'er she 
goes, and responds in a lady-like fashion to the to)s offered her 
and to the teacher’s comments alike. When confronted with a 
collection of play materials, she creates a neat, orderl)', “refined” 
pattern from everything presented; she speaks in a correct and 
stylized fashion; she is clearly attempting from one day’s beginning 
to the next to be a “perfect little lady.” Another, at the same age 
and confronted with the same school situation, flops about from one 
boyish activity to another, shouting and groaning her comments on 
all that occurs, sprawling all over the furniture and systematically 
ignoring every appeal to feminine taste. “1 just hate dolls.” Un- 
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combed hair, dirty finger nails and a heavy rolling stride bespeak 
the tomboy who has overdone her protest against femininity, be- 
coming anti-feminine in a consistent effort to be more masculine. 
The elaborate analysis of quantitative records, needful as it is, seems 
to come logically after the clear recognition of this evident pattern. 
The battery of tests applied makes sense when the scoring of the 
performance is gauged in terms of the kind of person which this 
child wants to be. The term “trait” then means in this case not a 
group of similar behaviors, but a system of habits serving the attain- 
ment of a goal, in this instance the goal of masculinity. The habits 
may change while the goal remains. The goal, frequently uncon- 
scious as it is, grows from the interplay of drives of the organism 
and the evaluations and pressures of the social situation; we recog- 
nize it all too seldom in contemporary research.^ 

Under the category of “goals affecting social development” which 
might be studied in relation to childhood social behavior, the fol- 
lowing might be brought within the area of research; 

1. Sex goals: conscious or unconscious drives for acceptance by 
members of one’s own sex, by members of the opposite sex; 
rejection of one’s own sex or of the opposite sex. ( Expressed 
in boys by extreme masculinity between five and eight, in 
girls by extreme femininity during the same period.) 

2. Status goals; conscious or unconscious drives for recognition, 
status, approval, or security. (Expressed in children’s social 
behavior by extreme conformity, obedience, sympathy with 
those whose approval is desired, lack of independence in 
controversial areas, etc.) 

3. Power-aggressive goals: conscious or unconscious drives 
for power over others, domination, possession, a position of 
authority. (Expressed in teasing, fighting for property or 
prestige, competition for success or honors.) 

4. Love goals: needs to give and receive affection, friendship, 
warm response. 

5. Achievement goals: delight in accomplishment, workman- 
ship. 

6. Pleasure goals: quest for immediate physical pleasures from 

^ Goals arc discussed in studies of the aspiration level of the individual} cf. 
page 212. 
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objects without regard to the effect upon, or attitude of, 

others. 

When we think of the relation between any one aspect of social 
behavior and the total personality of the child, we are likely to 
think primarily in terms of closely related social-emotional patterns. 
In fact, this is all we know much about. But certain investigators 
are beginning to look for relationships that extend much farther. 
For instance, the “hyperactive” child is apt to show characteristic 
intellectual responses that have a good deal in common with his 
social patterns. He will flit from idea to idea without pausing to see 
any one of them through to a finish, just as he will flit from one 
social relation to another without giving himself to a sustained re- 
sponse to any one. Observations of school children are show ijig simi- 
,lar tendencies for a quality of conventionality, or stereotyped 
response, to appear both in relation to intellectual materials and 
in social situations. Students who are dependent on authoritarian pat- 
terns for their social attitudes may show the same tendenc) in con- 
crete social situations and in intellectual work. The fact that all 
persons do not have an equal tendency to show the same patterns or 
ways of structuring intellectual and social experience need not 
vitiate the importance of this tendency when it docs appear. It is 
probably sound to refer to those investigations which ha\ e pointed 
out the tendency in any considerable group for a portion of the 
group at each extreme to show consistent patterns (and be easily 
measured or recognized), whereas a portion of the group in the 
middle of the distribution is more variable (and harder to meas- 
ure or recognize). This variability doubtless comes in some cases 
from constitutional tendencies tow'ard great specificity of response, 
and therefore greater variability in response to different situations; 
in other cases, from a greater variety of cultural stresses whose lack 
of integration has prevented the interiorization of consistent pat- 
terns, or where there has been a marked difference in the degree of 
security felt by the child in different situations. For example, one 
child may be very submissive in relation to adults and show very 
conventional responses in their presence; when drawing by himself, 
or when playing with children he may be quite different and show 
great imagination, flexibility and creativeness. 
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Understanding a social personality, then, involves not only the 
capacity to see one aspect of social behavior in relation to others, 
or even in relation to the total intellectual-emotional make-up of 
the individual, but the capacity to see behavior which appears in 
one situation in relation to the values of that situation which per- 
mit such behavior to emerge, and the possible values of other 
situations in w'hich other behavior might appear. These possible 
values ma}' be predicted by the experimenter who can outline the 
areas of security and creativeness of the individual child in relation 
to the areas of insecurity and inhibition or resistance. It is probably 
true that the more generalized a pattern of behavior has become, 
whether it is one of conventional or of scattered, hyperactive char- 
acter, the less likelihood there is of modifying the pattern, whether 
we are concerned with intellectual work or social behavior; it is the 
children in the middle of the range w'ith respect to social and emo- 
tional patterns who respond to differences in situations, who are 
probably more open to influence by directed situations. It is this 
opportunit}’ for control and direction afforded bj- the fact that chil- 
dren’s social behavior does vary from one situation to another which 
makes this problem of such great importance to psychologists and 
educators. 

Thus far we have suggested ( i ) that there are some traits which 
are characteristic of age levels, but that much which seems at first 
to be a reflection of physiological age is really a reflection of social 
opportunities and requirements which confront a child at a given 
period, and (2) that there is a great deal of difference between a 
trait which is an enduring and deep-seated general orientation of the 
organism and one which can be defined only as the organism’s con- 
crete means of handling a situation which confronts it. Both lines 
of reasoning require that we now turn to a closer analysis of the 
“situational” aspect of the trsuts of the organism. 


The Situation Seen as the Social Context 

In the attempt to obtain dependable measures of social behavior, 
reliability has sometimes been construed in terms of invariability 
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or identity of behavior from one time to another and from one 
situation to another. This violates the very nature of some forms of 
social behavior which depend upon the relation between the total 
individual and the situation in which he is behaving, as we have just 
seen in our discussion of age levels and traits. 

The relationship between the person and his social world has been 
expressed in a variety of ways. Lewin’s concept of the “field” points 
to the fact that we must not think of the individual on one side of a 
fence “responding to” a situatioji across the fence; rather, individual 
and situation are together within the fence and the individual is 
fan of the situatioit in which he is responding. Lewin’s concept of 
the life space of the individual puts even more emphasis upon the 
subjective contribution to the interaction between the individual and 
the situation. Other investigators, such as Sherif, Piaget and 
Moreno, have emphasized the fact that the subjective aspect is all- 
important, for it determines how the field will be defined in the first 
place, what parts of the “geographical environment” (Koffka) will 
be selected and responded to. We are indebted to the Gestalt psy- 
chologists for the conceptual formulation of this problem, for which 
empirical results from many statistical studies have in both negative 
and positive ways provided filling. 

Many, however, who have not been primarily concerned with the 
systematic analysis of the problem have also made important con- 
tributions to the concrete understanding of its implications. An- 
thropologists who have turned their attention in recent years to 
problems of “culture and personality” have given ample evidence 
of the fact that the behavior patterns of individuals are conditioned 
early within the limits permitted by their cultures, so that we have 
a good right to believe that John Smith, who has grown up in 
the group situation of American culture in the Middle West, over- 
laps very little with John Smith as he might have been if adopted 
into a Hopi family as a baby. From the clinical psychologists has 
come an impressive array of evidence that the family set-up in 
terms of parents’ attitudes toward children and the relations of chil- 
dren to one another, as well as the conscious “principles” of the 
parents, make John Smith a quite different person in family A from 
what he might have been in family B. At the same time, sociologists 
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point out the effect on John Smith of the conflicts and mutual rein- 
forcements of the various groups in which he participates — family, 
neighborhood, school, church, and the like. And if a psychologist 
happens to watch John when he is in a classroom with tired Miss 
X, who is trying to teach fifty children arithmetic, and also when 
John is in the Boy Scout group with energetic Mr. Y, who has “a 
swell time with kids,” the psychologist will point out that John is 
a very different boy in the two situations. 

The concept of situation, which we use only because it is freer 
from theoretical implications than the terms offered by Gestalt psy- 
chologists and others, is a concept which we are using in a very elastic 
way. Grossly, it refers to the total pattern of social relations which 
influence a given individual, namely, his culture. More specifically, 
it may mean a very narrow time-space sector of that culture, such 
as is included when we define the specific children on the play- 
ground during a given five-minute period of the day. Or even more 
narrowly still, one situation may differ from another by the addition 
of a tricycle or a box of crayons to a constant group of children. 

Among various aspects of the situation which may affect the 
quality or amount of social behavior are the size of the group of 
children and its constellation. For instance, a group of twenty chil- 
dren, all of whom were within a narrow age range, were found to 
have more conflicts and less sympathetic behavior than a group of 
children with a wider age range. This is after all quite reasonable, 
since children of the same age are more likely to want to play with 
the same things and to do the same things. Consequently competi- 
tive pressure is almost inevitable and the situation is set to stimulate 
defensiveness. On the other hand, in a similar group of young 
children scattered through a wider age range, from 20 to 48 months, 
there was a much greater possibility for cooperation without stimu- 
lating the constant competitiveness and defensiveness observed in 
the first group. Older children were stimulated to protect or help 
younger ones, and at the same time younger ones had the example 
of this kind of behavior to imitate, so that a wider repertory of 
behavior was stimulated all around. Quite apart from these factors 
of relationship between children of different ages or developmental 
level is the simple matter of the number of children in the group in 
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relation to the tension or sensitiveness of the individual child. One 
child will be released and happy in a group of 20 two-year-olds 
where another child will be seriously inhibited by any group con- 
taining more than a half-dozen children. 

The facts which have been collected about behavior of young 
children thus far suggest that the behavior in any group of children 
is also influenced by the relation between the interests and wants 
of individual children in the group and the opportunities for satis- 
faction of these wants. In a group which happened to be largely 
composed of highly active, extroverted children who wanted large- 
muscle toys like tricycles, a dearth of tricycles would probably 
stimulate competition where it might not do so in a group of chil- 
dren who were less active. Similarly, a group which by chance 
contains several children who are interested in music and who on 
the disappearance of the piano lose their outlet for it, may reflect 
a generalized tension largely traceable to the frustration of these 
individuals. 

Consequently an important feature of the “situation” is the physi- 
cal set-up, the world of objects, confronting the child. The environ- 
ment may be planned for him, to meet one of his needs; yet it may 
actually have many other meanings for him. In order to plan equip- 
ment for the school setting for young children, many studies of 
children’s -preferences in toy materials have been made. Usually clay 
and drawing materials rank high for both sexes; blocks high for 
boys, and housekeeping materials, doll buggies, etc., for girls. But 
it is also evident that the amount and character of the play equip- 
ment affect the quality and quantity of social behavior in the group. 
Thus one study finds that cla\ stimulates more socialized inter- 
change than blocks. The effects are complicated, being affected by 
other elements in the situation, such as the personalities of the chil- 
dren themselves. Some studies find more desirable social contacts 
with a large amount of equipment; others find more desirable social 
contacts with less equipment. General principles obviously wait upon 
a more complete functional analysis of the relations of children to 
one another, to the equipment, and to the total situation. Barker’s 
records of “destructive” and other forms of socially immature be- 
havior when children were moved from one situation containing in- 
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teresting toys to another lacking those to) s, begin such an analysis. 
They point to the importance of the relation between what the 
child has a chance to do in a given situation and what he really wants 
to do, whether this desire is based upon stable long-time interests or 
upon a curiosity of the moment. 

Factors of personal example are also important aspects of a given 
child’s “situation,” whether the example is that of the teacher or of 
dominant children in the group. One dominant child was observed 
initiating behavior which was imitated in succession by nine other 
children out of a group of sixteen. The example of the teacher is 
frequently more influential and more subtle than she herself real- 
izes. Her tone of voice, her attitude toward specific behavior, her 
feeling for the children are often more important than specific 
verbal patterns or techniques. Adults are not always aware of the 
fact that behavior may have one meaning for them and quite a dif- 
ferent meaning to a child. In one nursery-school group a small 
boy grabbed another child and shook him, pointing his finger 
threateningly at him in a very aggressive manner j he simply car- 
ried over, as an outlet for aggression, a technique which his nurse 
intended to use to obtain a change in behavior. More often than we 
suspect, the corrective procedures of adults have little meaning 
for the child, other than as an experience of aggression from a more 
powerful personality. To many children the jovial banter of strong 
adults who leave the child no room to express himself, and who do 
not meet him on a level where he can give as good as he takes, is 
also felt by the child to be domination. 

The adult research investigator and the nursery-school teacher 
cannot beg exemption here. Thus a teacher with the soundest in- 
tentions habitually laughed off minor hurts or discomforts of the 
children with the suggestion, “You’re a big boy, you don’t cry”; in 
the group this pattern took on intense value for several children who 
used it competitively. They would say proudly, “I’m a big boy. 
I don’t cry,” or “Ha-ha, you’re a baby. You cry.” The pattern meant 
“self-control” to the adult; it meant “show off” and “aggression” 
to several of the children. In cases like this, other aspects of the 
teacher’s authority relation to the children, or the competitive rela- 
tionship among the children themselves, need analysis before one 
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can say clearly wh)’ these individual children used this pattern in 
this way. But activity patterns which can be interpreted either in 
their objective form or in their social meaning constitute an impor- 
tant part of almost everj- total situation. 

Closel}’ related to these factors of example are the effects of other 
subtle attitudes of teachers j buoyancy, spontaneity, affection for chil- 
dren do important things to children which are seldom noted in 
research records. So also do anxiet}', tension in the presence of chil- 
dren, and an unconscious concern for property or for routine that 
restricts a child’s freedom to explore and manipulate the world. 

Even more dramatically, the status relation of the individual 
child to a total group will modif)' his behavior. Three children ob- 
served one year in a given group showed low scores on all forms 
of social behavior j they were younger and less physically active than 
other children. Six months later, in a different group where their 
age and developmental relations to the group gave them a dominant 
status in -the group, social behavior ranks jumped to a high level. 
This type of experimentation with the child’s status, the security 
it gives him and the behavior which results, is analogous to the 
training in skills undertaken by other experimenters who report 
that children markedly low in ascendance may become high in 
ascendant behavior after such training. From an educational point of 
view it is probably important to discover the kinds of training 
which are most likely to give the child confidence in any situation, 
since the maneuvering of group organization to encourage individual 
children is not always an easy thing to do and we do not know how 
profound its effects are likely to be. From the scientific point of 
view it is important to recognize the influence of direct and indirect 
situational influences in social behavior. 

Variations in behavior with the specific situation may be extremely 
marked as the child is followed from home to school. Teachers have 
often noticed that children who tease and whine at home may be- 
come models of self-respecting deportment at school. Mothers notice 
that spontaneous creative and imaginative behavior sometimes ap- 
pears at home which does not appear at school. In both instances 
the difference may be due not so much to the habits which adults in 
each situation encourage, but .to the emotional tone .of. the situation, 
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the release, or inhibition, or tension, or needs which the child feels 
in the situation, or, as in the earlier illustrations, his status in the 
home or school situation. At this point also, the indirect and sub- 
jective aspects of the situation in terms of its emotional meaning to 
the child may help or defeat the adult intentions. 

As soon as we begin to speak of such influences as the emotional 
value of a situation to the child, we open the door to another group 
of questions, namely, the child’s own contribution to the situation 
in which his social behavior occurs. We shall see, in connection with 
Fite’s study of children’s attitudes toward aggression in relation to 
their behavior, how individual these attitudes are. We may go 
further and say that any aspect of social behavior is rooted in the 
child’s personality and cannot be adequately understood apart from 
it. This is made clear in a study of sympathy, where it is seen that 
behavior which from a superficial point of view may be classified as 
sympathetic mzy arise at one time from a desire to please a supe- 
rior member of the gang, at another time from a projection of one’s 
own anxiety} at other times it may arise from an opportunity for 
aggressive behavior which will be approved by adults because it 
appears to be in defense of someone else, a chance to show some kind 
of behavior when one is too frightened really to get into the swim, 
a genuine warmth and friendliness toward other children, or a de- 
sire to be sympathized with oneself. Dominant patterns of anxiety, 
aggressiveness, gentleness, calculating selfishness, or affection will 
be reflected in the quality of any social response and will be im- 
portant for understanding its motivation. Probably these tendencies 
toward fearfulness or aggressive activity or sociability are rooted 
partly in constitutional or hereditary aspects of the child’s person- 
ality, as well as in the early experiences and relationships in the 
home that have been emphasized so much in recent jears. We have 
already suggested that a child with a sensitive ear may be responsive 
to music, loud sounds, tones of voice. He may develop a capacity 
for musical pleasure, react more strongly to authority expressed in 
tones of censure, be more easily frightened by thunder, and made 
tense more easily by the noise of a large play group. The pleasures 
and tensions built upon or directly dependent upon the original 
sensitiveness may then play a considerable part in affecting his re- 
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sponse to variations in social situations with both children and adults. 
All of the processes of imitation, habit formation, reaction formation 
which have been described by both the academic and the psycho- 
analytic groups take place within the areas bounded by the range of 
cultural experiences on the one hand, and the range of sensitiveness 
of the organism on the other. While the culture determines the 
variety of patterns that can be sustained in any social group, the in- 
dividual selects those which do appear. This principle is important 
to keep in mind when we observe the different kinds of variations 
different children show in response to a change in the immediate 
situation. A fright that makes one child more aware of the attitudes 
of others will make another one more egocentric. In the same w'ay, 
what is apparently the same sort of shift in situations will produce 
diflferent responses in the same child at different periods. 

This brings us back to the original problem of age levels or stages 
of development with which we began. If it is true that age levels 
or stages of development cannot be understood adequately except 
in terms of the social demands being made on the child at the time, 
it is equally true that the influences of social situations cannot be 
measured apart from the level of development which the child 
brings to the situation. The recognition of variations in responses of 
different children to the same group situation or to teachers’ atti- 
tudes or even to similar roles in the group also brings us back to a 
recognition of the individual traits and personality pattern of the 
child. 

During the early period of development of nursery schools, indi- 
vidual schools were too far apart to permit of easy collaboration. 
With the development of W.P.A. schools, however, an opportunicy 
is offered not only for study of similar problems among children 
in different schools, but also for comparison of the influences exerted 
by differences in group organization and set-up in different schools. 
It is possible that new methods may be developed for reliable ob- 
servation of whole groups at one time, so that hypotheses regarding 
the relation between group organization and individual behavior 
may be tested on a large scale, with little more expenditure of time 
and energy than we are accustomed to spend on an analysis of indi- 
vidual differences in one group. For instance, measures of the area 
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in relation to the number of children playing in one group could 
be compared with the number of conflicts appearing in a given group 
over a given period of time. It is not uncommon to see a group 
of fifteen or twenty children cramped together in a space twenty 
by twenty feet or so, while an acre of playground is literally de- 
serted. Time arrangements could be studied for whole groups to 
ascertain the relations between the amount of time children have 
for free play without interruption from routine demands, and the 
kinds of activities initiated by them. 

Although systematic comparisons of groups are not }'et available, 
the results of a number of investigations point to the probability 
that the following aspects of the stage setting are important for be- 
havior of young children: 

1. The number of children in one group. 

2. The age range of the children in one group. Twenty two-year- 
olds close together in age, all interested in the same activities and 
without mature capacity for cooperation, may produce a high degree 
of tension and competition. 

3. The space dimensions and arrangements of the group. Oppor- 
tunities for splitting up a large group into small subgroups, scat- 
tered far enough away from one another so that they are out of 
stimulus range, would help to counteract effects of narrow age range 
in a large group. 

4. Personalities of leading children in the group. A secure, 
friendly child who is dominant in the group may be imitated by 
younger children, with integrating effects upon the whole group j 
a bully or a swashbuckling leader may stimulate aggressiveness. 

5. Personalities of teachers. Teachers who are fond of children 
and give them security and appreciation may unconsciously release 
friendliness, while teachers to whom a smooth-running organization 
is most important may communicate tension and anxiety to the chil- 
dren. 

6. Property arrangements in the group. A large supply of simple 
materials available to everyone may focus attention on what can be 
created out of the materials, whereas an equally large supply of 
more complicated toys, but with only one or two of each kind avail- 
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able, is likely to stimulate competition and quarreling over mate- 
rials. 

7. Teachers’ techniques in handling tensions and quarrels. Here 
the evidence is less clear and different groups are proceeding on 
different assumptions: (a) that children will work through their 
conflicts and quarrels most effectively if let alone, and will sponta- 
neously develop cooperative patterns; (b) that children are natu- 
rally aggressive, and if their energy is not redirected and a desirable 
pattern suggested, habits of fighting will be reinforced. 

For all of these hypotheses there is some evidence from con- 
temporary studies of small children; for none of them is there con- 
clusive evidence. In any study of the influences of the setting at this 
level, all of the factors mentioned will be involved; it is not easy to 
control the organization of groups so that one variable may be 
studied at a time. However, there is more chance of approaching a 
systematic analysis of the interplay of external and emotional factors 
at the nursery-school level than at other childhood levels, and the 
implications of such study would undoubtedly be important to the 
understanding of behavior in a social “field” at any level. ' 

Influence of Home Environment 

We have seen that the social context in which the behavior of 
children occurs may be defined in terms of the total cultural setting, 
the particular family background of the individual child, the con- 
temporary nursery-school or home situation, or the specific stimulat- 
ing situation. Though research has so largely dealt with the last 
of these, a major problem of the social psychology of childhood is 
to delineate the range of effects of situations over a long-time period, 
as well as to recognize the processes involved in immediate effects 
of social situations. This involves a more complete recognition of 
the major features of our culture as it influences the child — the ways 
in which basic aspects of the culture such as the competition, eco- 
nomic instability, emphasis upon status, adoration of children and 
aggressive expression of authority by adults, define the outlines of 
social behavior of the child. General variations in home and school 
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patterns also need more analysis, along with concrete factors of 
equipment and personnel of specific groups. 

We have tended to limit our imagination in this kind of analysis, 
with the result that we do not get adequate answers to the questions 
we ask, and we leave unasked many questions that should be asked. 
Ordinarily we classify backgrounds into a few general categories, 
such as racial or national differences, differences in occupation or 
socio-economic status of parents, and religious or educational dif- 
ferences. We make no attempt to inquire about the differences in 
personality and social behavior of trailer families as compared with 
apartment or home families, families that move all the time as 
compared with families that stay put, children whose mothers 
“work” as compared with those whose mothers “keep house,” chil- 
dren “brought up” b\' maids as compared with those brought up by 
mothers, children of divorced parents as compared with those who 
have had the same two parents from birth, summer-camp children 
as compared with summer-family children, children of parlor rad- 
icals as compared with children of active reconstructionists who are 
attempting to achieve some integration of conviction and action. City 
children are rapidly becoming classifiable today into those of parent- 
educated versus non-parent-educated families, those who have been 
exposed to psychiatric guidance as compared with those w'ho have 
not, private-enterprise families versus W.P.A. and relief families, 
strikers’ children versus the children of capitalist sympathizers, chil- 
dren of nursing mothers versus children of non-nursing mothers, 
children with fathers who function actively at home versus children 
whose fathers because of the nature of their occupations are at home 
at the wrong hours to participate in the lives of the children. Quite 
as important as the early experience of weaning may be the later 
years of companionship or deprivation experienced by the child 
whose parents, though physically present, even emotionally respon- 
sive, are lacking in resources for activities and experiences to share 
with the child, and who do not offer the cultural nourishment that 
he craves. 

This problem of studying major aspects of the culture and the 
nature of its impact upon the child has been receiving increasing at- 
tention and has recently been stated in a variety of ways. The as- 
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sumption that cultural impact may be studied through correlating 
such gross differences as socio economic status with specific aspects 
of behavior is now challenged from different quarters. But the chal- 
lenge does not go far enough. We find the suggestion offered that a 
first step toward study of the influences of environment upon the 
child is the analysis of the elements of the child’s social environment. 
Such a suggestion, as ordinarily conceived, ignores the fact that any 
analysis of elements must be made within a frame of reference 
which determines those elements to which we pay attention, and 
that actually we have been “analyzing component elements” for 
many years W'ith a variety of degrees of enlightenment. Certainly 
money income is one element, and the father’s occupation is an- 
other; these have proved to be “related” to intelligence, honesty, 
leadership, and other aspects of good adjustment according to con- 
ventional criteria of our culture. At the same time we find within 
the limits of these broad categories other elements of great impor- 
tance which cut across them. Independence of adults, motor skills, 
and even sympathy appear more conspicuously in lower economic 
groups, and challenge analysis of the quality of exferience and of 
personal relations in the lives of children in these groups. The cul- 
ture or the environment influences behavior directly, both through 
consciously planned training afforded to some groups and not to 
others (reading, moral training, school training of upper as compared 
with lower economic groups), and also through unconscious influ- 
ences such as the objective need for self-reliance and mutual aid 
in the group which cannot afford nurses. These two aspects, the 
influence of conscious training as compared with the influence of 
the stage that is unconsciously set by the parents, are important 
whether we are selecting for study the influence of home, or school, 
or specific situations within either one. For in analyzing the effects 
of specific situations or the culture as a whole, there may be a great 
difference between the overt pattern and the formal purpose in- 
tended by teacher or parent, as compared with the inherent attitude 
and feeling tone conveyed by the individual. 

The motivation of social behavior obviously varies from one situ- 
ation to another, but we are riding for a fall if we think of this 
process of changing motivation in terms of organ stops. The whole 
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TYPE OF 

INTEREST 

AUTHOR 

DATE 

NO. OF 

SUBJECTS 

AGE 

RANGE 

SAMPLE 

Delinquency 

Armstrong, 

c. P. (1933’' 

991 

8-15 yrs. 

215 boys arraigned for vari- 
ous offenses; 649 boys who 
deserted their homes; 60 in- 
corrigibles; 67 charged with 
theft. Examined in the clinic 
of the Children’s Court, 
New York City. 

Intelligence 

Arthur, G. 

(1926) 

484 


Sibling pairs with south Eu- 
ropean and Slavic names 
tested for intelligence. 

Delinquency 

Baker, H. J., 
Decker, F. J. 
and Hill, A. S. 
(1929) 

84 

yrs. 

Boys convicted of theft by 
juvenile court. 

Behavior 

problems 

Belletose, D. 

(1917) 

96 


4 groups of only, youngest, 
oldest, and middle children 
referred to a habit clinic. 

Ascendance 

Bender, I. E, 
(1928) 

194 


Sophomores at Dartmouth 
College. 

Manic- 

depressive 

psychoses 

Berman, H. H. 

(1933) 

100 


Cases of manic-depressive 
psychoses in St. Lawrence 
State Hospital. 

Misdemean- 

ors 

Blat2, W. E., 
and Bott, E. A. 
(1926) 

1437 

7-16 yrs. 

School children. 

Intelligence, 

achievement, 

personality 

Blonsky, P. P. 
(1930) 

33 


Only children in Grade I of 
an average working-popula- 
tion school in Moscow. 


traits 
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METHOD 

FINDINGS 

Examined in relation to po- 
sition in the family. 

Only in offenses against the home is there reliability of 
primogeniture of delinquents, with the home-deserters in 
the >child, and with the ungovernablcs in the 4-child 
family. There is a strong indication of primogeniture m 
both groups in the 2-child family; with the home deserters 
in the 5-child family and some possibility in the 4- and 
6-chilcl families; and with the ungovernables in the 5- 
child family. Boys charged with forcible entry show a 
slight tendency to be oldest in the 3- and 7-child fam- 
ilies. 

92 sibling pairs tested, and 
then 150 sibling pairs. 

The younger siblings average about 7 points more in 
I. Q. than the older siblings. 

Cases matched for age, 
school grade, neighborhood 
and nationality. 

A birth order distrbution for delinquent boys in close 
agreement with that of a control group. 

Slightly larger occurrences of food fads and temper spells 
in the only-child gioup, but in general the only children 
not unique. 

Allport A-S given, and fam- 
ily position obtained. 

There is a tendency for the only as we'l as the oldest mem- 
ber to be slighdy above the mean of the entire group in 
ascendance, and for the youngest as well as the inter- 
mediate member to be below the mean of all. None of 
these differences significant statistically. 

Analysis of cases for birth 
order. 

Of 100 cases of manic-depressive psychosis, 48 found to 
be aniong the first born; 22 among those last born. 

Behavior records kept by 
teachers. 

Misdemeanors fewest for the only children. ^ 

Various analyses of I. Q., 
achietrement. and person- 
ality. 

Only children, in general, seem rather higher in intelli- 
gence and better in accomplishment, and come from 
relatively well-to-do and intelligent families. Some evi- 
d-nce that these children were overstimulated .tnd tended 
to be more domineering or “shut-in” than children in 
general. 
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SOME STUDIES OF THE INFLUENCE OF 


3 SO 


TYPE OF 

AUTHOR 

NO. OF 

AGE 


INTEREST 

DATE 

SUBJECTS 

RANGE 

SAMPLE 

Personality, 

etc. 

Bohannon, 

E. W. (1898) 

381 


Only children. 


Delinquency Breckenridge, 584 Delinquent boys in Chicago 

S. P., and juvenile courts. 

Abbott, E. 

(1912) 


Delinquency Burt, C. (1925) 


Delinquent and non-delin- 
quent groups. 


School per- Busemann, A. 400 10-17 yrs. Fairly homogeneous lower 

formance (1938) middle-class background. 


Instability, Campbell, A. A. 200 

etc. (19.13) 


loo men, 100 women, of 
wliich 50 (for each sex) 
were only children. Univer- 
sity of Oregon students. 


Sensitivity Carman, A. 1507 10-19 yrs. School children, Saginaw, 

to pain (1898) Michigan. 
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METHOD 

FIUTDIHOS 

Questionnaire. 

Only children below average in health and vitality. 
Mental and physical defects of a “grave character” 
much more common among them than among children 
generally. They enter school later than other children, 
and are less regular in attendance. Their success in school 
work below the average. Peculiarities seem to be more 
pronounced in these children than in others. They are 
more affectionate, more selfish, and more precocious. 

In families of more than one, 138 of this delinquent group 
were oldest and only 70 were youngest children. 

Clinical data. 

An unduly large proportion of only children found among 
delinquent boys. 

Divided into 3 groups on 
basis of school standing. 

Emphasizes the advantages to siblings of the stimulating 
effect of brothers and sisters, and submits some evidence 
in favor of slightly better school performance for children 
with siblings. 


Only children appear somewhat predisposed by early en- 
vironment to develop unusual personality traits. Boys 
raised as only children scored higher on test of neuroti- 
cism, self-sufficiency and dominance than did boys raised 
as intermediate children. Girls raised as only children 
scored higher than did girls raised with brothers and 
sisters on ratings of neuroticism and introversion, and 
scored lower on test of dominance and self-sufficiency. 
Both only-child groups made significantly more variable 
scores than did the group with which they were paired. 
None of these differences statistically reliable, though 
more reliable for men than for women. No differentiation 
possible between only and intermediate children in re- 
gard to either physique or scholarship. 


Groups matched for sex, 
intelligence, college class. 
Obtained personality data 
from Bernreuter, Cason’s 
Annoyance test, college 
scholastic records, and 
physical ratings. 


Phyncal measurements ob- Sensitiveness to pain decreases in order of birth, first- 
tuned and related to posi- born boys more sensitive than second-born, second-born 
tion in family. more so than those of later birth. Strength of grasp is the 

same. First-born girls show less sensitivity to pain than 
second-born. 
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SOME 

STUDIES 

OF THE INFLUENCE OF 

TYPE OF 

INTEREST 

AUTHOR 

DATE 

HO. OP 

SUBJECTS 

AGE 

RANGE 

SAMPLE 

Delinquency 

Dugdale, R. L 
(1910) 




Dominance 

feeling 

Eisenberg, P. 

(1937) 

454 

Average 
age, 19.5 
years. 

216 Columbia men; 238 
Barnard women. Mostly 
sophomores and juniors. 
High socio-economic level. 


Fame 

Ellis, H. (1927) 

1030 


975 men, 55 women. 

Nervousness 

Fenton, N. 

(1928) 

199 


Kindergarten to 6th-grade 
children. (34 only and 163 
not-only children.) 

Jealousy 

Foster, S. 

(1927) 

ISO 

I-I2 yrs. 

50 jealous, 100 non-jealous, 
from Boston habit clinics. 

Instability 

Friedjung, J. 
(1911) 



Only children. 

Aggressive- 

ness 

Goodenough, 

F. L., and 

Leahy, A. M. 

(1927) 

Almost 

300 

SX-Syrs. 

I. Q. and social status above 
average. From Demonstra- 
tion Child Guidance Clinic 
in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Kindergarten chil- 
dren. 

Various 

factors 

Goodenough, 

F. L (1930) 

33 

27-59 

months. 

17 boys, 16 girls. Nursery 
School, University of Min- 


nesota, Institute of Child 
Welfare. Mean I. Q. 110.5. 
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METHOD FIHDINOS 

There is a greater tendency for the first-born to become 
criminal than others. 

First and only children tend to feel more dominant than 
middle and youngest children, the latter the least domi- 
nant. The first in families of over two feel more dominant 
than the first in families of two. Similarly, the youngest 
in families of over two feel less dominant than the young- 
est in families of two. In families of three or more, those 
holding the end positions tend to feel less dominant than 
those in the first and second positions. These are differ- 
ences for men. The differences for women were not clear, 
though there were some slight suggestions of the same 
trend. 

Persons to whom 3 or more In small and medium-sized families the eldest most fre- 

pages of space were given quently achieves fame; in the large families it is the 

in the "Dictionary of Na- youngest, 
tional Biography.” 

Ratings by teachers. Data on various personality items from only and from 

not-only children approached perfect overlapping. “Only” 
children who were nervous seemed to have more symp- 
toms than other cases; fewer “only” children were rated 
as nervous. 

Case histories. Jealous child more likely to be the oldest child. 


Compilation of clinical data 87% show neuropathic traits, as compared with 31% in 

from the author’s practice. families containing more than one sibling. Gastro-intes- 
tinal disorders, enuresis, insomnia, and emotional in- 
stability more common among only children. 

Oldest children tended to lack aggressiveness, leadership 
and self-confidence. Middle children tended to lack 
aggressiveness, but slightly less than the oldest children. 
Youngest children showed no marked tendency to either 
extreme. Only children showed most aggressiveness and 
self-confidence. 

Observation technique; Age held constant, no significant correlations found for 

time sampling. size of family and position among siblings with: activity, 

intelligence, length of attendance at nursery school, 
beauty, height, weight, social status, and physician’s 

1. ,1,1. 


Position of family known. 
Children rated on various 
traits. 


Scores on short form of 
Maslow “ Social Personality 
Inventory,” and position in 
family. 
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SOME 

STUDIES 

OK THE INFLUENCE OF 

TYPE OF 

AUTHOR 

NO. OF 

AGE 


INTEREST 

DATE 

SUBJECTS 

RANGE 

SAMPLE 

Personal 
data and 
personality 

Guilford, R. B., 
and Worcester, 
D. A. (1930) 

163 

11-15 yrs. 

21 only children, 141 other 
children; pupils in 8A, Irv- 
ing Junior H. S., of Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Stuttering 

Hion, V. (1932) 

29s 


Emotional 

Hooker, H, F. 

60 

Of 1 17 children, 30 only 

stability 

(193O 


children and 30 non-only 


children were selected (l8 
girls, 32 boys; 10 of the 
matches were oldest chil- 
dren, II middle, 9 young- 
est). Selected because they 
lived in a home with no 
relatives except mother and 
father; matched for school 
grade, sex, chronological 
age, nationality, family or- 
ganization, not more than 
one child from any one 
family, I. Q. 


Sociability 

Hsia, J. (1928) 

280 

11-14 yrs. School children, Grades V- 
VIII. 

Intelligence 

Hsiao, H. H. 

(1931) 

Over 

2000 


Intelligence, 

Korn, E. M. F. 

75 

3 groups: only children. 

emotional 
stability, 
suggestibil- 
ity, etc. 

(1923) 


oldest children, and neither 
only nor oldest. All in 3rd 
group from families of not 
less than 6 children; those 
in 2nd from families of not 
less than 4 children. 
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METHOD 


riNDlNGS 


15 characteristics including 
I. Q , school marks, occu- 
pational status of father, 
oersonal health, school lead- 
ership, school cooperation, 
community service, etc. 


The only child definitely superior m occupational status, 
marks in school, health attitudes and habits He is quite 
certain to be superior in personal orderliness and cleanli- 
ness, mitiativt, self-control, industrj, truthfulness, de- 
pend ibilitv, courtesy He is higher ml Q , cooperation, 
conformity to Hw and order He is very slightly superior 
to the non-only child in fairness 


Number of stutterers leas'- when there ire tivo children 
in the family, most when there is onlv one, it increases 
with more than three children. Stuttering encountered 
most frequently in the first- and last-born. 


Terman’s adaptation of the 
Woodworth-Mat thews 
Personal Data Sheet, and 
two rating scales by 
Wickman. 


No real differences in emotional stability. Only children 
in general do not present serious behavior problems be- 
cause of their “onlmess ” In general they are not neces- 
sarily nervous, hysterical, and “spoiled.” As a whole, 
they differ little, if at all, from non-only. 


Test of sociability given; 
also parents’ and teachers’ 
ratings of sociability ob- 
tained. 


Most sociable children usually have fewer brothers and 
sisters than the least sociable. In general, a negative cor- 
relation between sociability and number of siblings. 


First-born not inferior to later-born in intelligence or any 
of other characteristics studied. 


Otis suggestibility test, 
Matthews emotional stabil- 
ity test. National Intelli- 
gence test, ratings by te ich- 
ers, and records of work and 
conduct for preceding 3 
terms collected. 


Only children have better work habits; middle children 
more stable, but seem to fall behind in conduct. Only 
children seem to be just as good mixers as others, but 
are not as bkely to participate actively in athletics 
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-SOME 

STUDIES 

OF THE INFLUENCE OF 

TYPE OF 

AUTHOR 

NO. OF 

AGE 


INTEREST 

DATE 

SUBJECTS 

RANGE 

SAMPLE 

Behavior 

problems 

Levy, J. (1931) 

700 


Clinic cases, all with I.Q.’s 
of 80 or above. 


Personality, Mailer, J. B. 8oa 9-17 yrs. 3 groups; School E, resi- 

etc. (1931) dential neighborhood. New 

Haven, high socio-economic 
status; School W, at Wal- 
den, about average socio- 
economically; School L, in 
a poor, under-privileged 
district. New Haven, low 
status, foreign born. 


Delinquency Parsley, M. 

(1932) 


722 10-16 yrs. 361 delinquent girls and 361 

controls. White, Negro and 
Polish populations. 


Problem 

ehiltlren 


Rosenow, C. 

(1930) 


. 652 


1.5 yr.- Problem children in Cleve- 
17‘5 y- isnd and Philadelphia din- 
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METHOD riNDINGS 

Case study analysis Comparing the proportion of clinic cases of each ordmal 

number in the family and the proportion of chi'drea of the 
same ordmil number in a sample of over ”5000 non- 
problem members of the commun ty, he fo ind that on 
the whole there tended to be just about as many problem 
cases of each ordinal number as one would e^^pect from 
the number of children of tnat ordin il number in the 
poDul ition at large Nor did tl e sire of the fimih affect 
thu relative number of problems But in i snnll nch 
omm iiiitv, homes with "onlj ’ ch lu en produce 
problem boas more ficqu»nth tnan ^3 taniU groups of 
other s zes Does not hold true of girls who are only chil- 
dren m similar environiients \\h le the frst boi 1 is more 
frequ ntly a probl m when he city at large s studied, 
the seeond child is more frequen 1 i prob'“m n the small 
favored community Problem boss h 1 boy siblings im- 
mediately abo e and below in v much 1 irger proportion 
of cases Jian those in which girls w re ii“arest siblings 


Data frdffl Character Edu Size of fimiiy correhtes n“gitie>) wit'' in-elhgence, 
cation Inquiry mo ,.1 knowledge, culturil bac'ivgr und, honest behavior 

The only ch Id n >t super or to the ethers, evtipt m moral 
knowledge b ze of fan il snows a definiteh cirv linear 
rehtnnship with cooper it on and helpfuln ss Children 
if Very srrall families and those of very urge ones 
scored lower th in those of av erage size f in dies 1 ht re was 
V similar curvilinear relationsi p betwe n s of family 
and the children’s scores on tests of inh bition Size of 
family correlafs positively with scores ot persistence, 
children of large fimilies scoring h ghest 


Del nquento came from s nallci f imilies than non delin- 
qei'nts, onlv children more frequ nt mong them No 
significantly 'arger proportion of the delinquents than of 
the non deiiiiqu nts were oldest in the fimilv, but the 
proportion of non-delinquents who were the voungest 
liehn tely greater than fouii 1 among the delinquents 
When the two groups subdivided bv lacc or nationality, 
the same differences were found, except that among the 
Negroes ordinal position apparently boie no relation to 
the likelihood of delinquency occurring 


Records obtained from the 
Juvenile Court, Cook 
County, Illinois 


Case records Slightly liigcr proportion of first born chilarcn bccime 

problems than would be expected by Lliance (i2j to 
108 5) Proportion of last born children who appeared 
as problems correspondingly less (77 to 91 7) 
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TYPE OF 

INTEREST 

AUTHOR 

DATE 

NO. OF 

SUBJECTS 

AGE 

RANGE 

SAMPLE 

Jealousy 

Ross, B. M. 

(193O 

1275 

Under 3 to 
over 16 yrs. 

166 of these children are 
jealous. Cases from the rec- 
ords of the Institute for 
Child Guidance, New York. 

Jealousy 

Sevall, M. 

(1930) 

70 

1-6 yrs. 

Clinic and nursery-school 
children in Chicago. 

Delinquency 

Slawson, J. 

596 

16-18 yrs. 

Delinquent boys in the New 


(1916) York House of Refuge. 

Delinquency Sletto, R. F. 1878 939 delinquent and 939 non- 

(1933) delinquent school children. 


Jealousy 

Smalley, R. E. 

(1930) 

S 4 

Below 6 to 
above 

12 yts. 

Children from the Cleve- 
land and Philadelphia Dem- 
onstration Child Guidance 
Clinics. Studied in pain 
(siblings). 

Instability, 

etc. 

Stagner, R., and 
KatzofF, E. T. 

(1936) 

«o 


University 

students. 

of Wisconsin 

Emotion 

Stratton, G. M. 
(1927) 

846 


University 

students. 

of California 
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METHOD 

FINDINGS 

Case study analysis. 

Jealousy as a problem occurred most frequently among 
the first-born. 

Clinic and nursery-school 
records; parent interviews. 

Being told that another baby is coming does not neces. 
sarily prevent jealousy. Jealousy occurs most frequently 
when there is a sibling age difference of from i8 to 49 
months, with a-child families rather than with larger 
families, with superior intelligence, and with maladjust- 
ment of homes. 

Case records. 

No unduly large proportion of only children found among 
delinquent boys. 

Case history records of de- 
linquents of Hennepin 
County Juvenile Court. 
Classified in terms of posi- 
tion in family in relation to 
sexes of immediately sur- 
rounding siblings. This 
group matched with a non- 
delinquent group for size of 
sibship, sex, and age. 

Delinquency ratios higher for girls whose siblings were 
all brothers than for girls whose siblings were all sisters. 
For boys this was true only when in the intermediate 
position. In general, delinquency ratios are high for chil- 
dren who are in sibling positions involving the presence 
of younger siblings of each sex, and low for children in 
positions involving the presence of elder siblings of each 
sex. The ratios somewhat higher for both boys and girls 
when elder siblings are of the same sex and younger 
siblings are of the opposite sex, than when the reverse 
is true. 

Case study analysis, I.Q. 
and other records available. 

Within the pairs, the older, when duller, more likely to 
be jealous. 

Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory administered. 

No significant differences in birth order for neuroticism, 
self-sufficiency, or dominance. A slight advantage for 
small families, that is, they are less neurotic, more self- 
sufficient and more dominant. 

Diary account of fear and 
anger behavior. 

First-born on the average have an anger score appreciably 
and reliably larger than those not first-born. First-born 
tend to have a higher fear score, but this difference not 
statistically reliable. Only children no different in these 
respects than other first-born 
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TYPE OF AUTHOR NO. OF AGE 


INTEREST 

DATE 

SUBJECTS 

RANGE 

SAMPLE 

Emotion 

Stratton, G. M. 

(1934) 

2196 



Emotional 

stability 

Stuart, J. C. 
(1926) 

46s 


Colgate University stu- 
dents, men, 81 of which 
were only children. 

Intelligence 

Thurstone, 

L. L., and 
Jenkins, R. L 
(1929) 

10,000 



Nenroticism 

Thurstone, 

L. L. and T. G. 
(1930) 

694 


University of Chicago fresh- 
men. 

Political 

attitude 

Vetter, G. E. 
(1930) 

227 


College students mainly 
from N. y. U. 2l only, 
150 oldest, 56 youngest 
children. 

Atheism 

Vetter, G. E., 
and Green, M. 

(1931) 

350 

Below 30 
to over 60, 

Members of the American 
Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism. 

Behavior 

Ward, A. (1930) 

TOO 

J-iSyrs. 

Clinic patients. 


problems 
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METHOD 

FINDINGS 

Diary account of fear and 
anger behavior. 

First-born men reliably less fearful than others. First- 
born women more ir.iscible than others. No difference in 
anger for men, and fear tor women. Only children no 
different from other children in these respects, except 
that there is a tendenev for the only woman to be less 
irascible than the non-only woman. 

Colgate Mental H> giene 
Tests administered. 

Only children show no deviation from normality. 

Analysis of case records of 
Stanford-Binet tests. 

Average I.Q. increases slightly with birth order; this 
effect not limited merely to handicapping the first-born. 
The effects seem to be consistent and progressive, at least 
as far as the eighth-born child, variability of intelligence 
increases with order of birth. 

Thurscone neurotic inven- 
tory given. 

Order of birth shown not to have any important relation 
to the development of a maladjusted or neurotic per. 
sonality. 

Vetter’s Social and Political 
Attitudes Test given. 

Atypical, reactionaries, and radicals seem to have more 
than the chance number of only children. Conservatives 
and liberals both seem a little short of this quantity, like- 
wise the typicals. The typicals and conservatives seem to 
have more than their share of > oungest children, all seem 
to run heavily to oldest children. 

Questionnaires. 

No less than 36% of the atheists were oldest children; 
only 15% were youngest children, whereas sheer chance 
should make the numbers of each about equal. About 
9% only children. These figures more impressive when it 
IS seen that these people cime fiom families averaging 
5 children, and when the percentages are compared to 
like values for the radical-opinion group in college stu- 
dents. 

Case records at Institute 
for Child Guidance, New 
York. 

Only children 3 years younger than other children of 
clinic; a little more intelligent (I.Q , 109 8, as compared 
with 103.3). Types of problems appealing among only 
children corresponded to those .imong other clinic chil- 
dren, except that lying, ste.aling, truancs, and sensitive- 
ness less frequent in all age groups As compared with 
children of j-child families, only children showed mote 
restlessness and over- ictivity, crying, nail-biting, and 
' -honl difficiiltie'’ Adverse factors of the home back- 
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TYPE OF 

INTEREST 

AUTHOR 

DATE 

NO. OF 

SUBJECTS 

AGE 

RANGE 

SAMPLE 

Happiness 

Watson, G. 

(1930) 

388 

Average, 
30 yrs. 

Graduate students of edu- 
cation. 

Personality 

Wile, I. S., and 
Noetzel, E. 

(193O 

500 

2—16 yrs. 

Patients referred for health 
problems. 

Delinquency 

Winter, L. 

(1897) 

54 


Irish and Irish-American 
criminals. 

Emotional 

stability, 

etc. 

Witty, P. A. 
(1934) 

200 


High school students, nth 
and 12th grades, 2 Chicago 
schools. 100 only and 100 
intermediate. 


child is responding to the whole situation, and a “motive” can prob- 
ably be seen only as a particular Intersection of child and situation. 
This would avoid such a travesty on the nature of personality as re- 
sults when we try to think of discrete motives residing in the per- 
sonality at a given time. In neurological terms, probably every 
motivating occasion involves a somewhat different configuration 
of patterns in the total cortical-thalamic-autonomic material of the 
person. “Motives” may be abstracted from these configurations with- 
out even bearing the relation to reality that a recipe bears to the 
cake which is made by the strict following of its directions. 

As an illustration of the futility of attempting to get psychological 
insight from the study of social factors that are not given in psycho- 
logical terms, we may refer to the multitude of studies of the child’s 
“position in the family” as determined by his birth order. His psy- 
chological position in the family is of the utmost importance for 
the development of social behavior, but “psychological position” is 
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METHOD 

FINDINGS 

Happiness questionnaire. 

No clear tendency for the larger families to be more fre- 
quently in the happy group. Neither are only children 
unhappy adults. In general, position in the family found 
not to he related to happiness. 

Analysis of clinical records. 

When oldest, middle, youngest and only children classi- 
fied as “explosive,” “withdrawn,” “enuretic,” and “de- 
linquent," no lelationship to the family constellation 
found. 

Criminal records. 

Disproportionate number of the criminals studied found 
to be first-born. 

Data secured on physical 
growth, health and develop- 
mental histories, socio-eco- 
nomic status, activities and 
interests, I.Q., Bernreutcr 
Personality Inventory 
scores, school marks, and 
character ratings by teach- 
ers. 

Groups approximately equal in 18 measures and ratings 
of physical development, in socio-economic status, in 
test intelligence, in school marks and in 21 comparisons 
relating to social or emotional adjustment. 


by no means completely dependent on birth order. The chart on 
pages 348 If. gives a digest of the results of a number of birth- 
order studies which tend to be inconclusive or contradictory. Study 
of this summary will show why the objective fact of ordinal position 
in the family, without regard to its meaning to the child, to the 
siblings, and to the parents, is sure to yield meager psychological 
results. The question whether the child feels accepted and loved; 
his emotional relation with his parents; the competition or support 
which brothers and sisters bring to him; and the specific pressures or 
areas of freedom and stimulus that come along with one position in 
the family or another are probably more important than the objec- 
tion fact of ordinal position. 

A more fruitful procedure than sheer comparison of children in 
terms of birth order is suggested by a number of studies which have 
been analyzing the relation between parent attitudes and children’s 
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behavior. From several sources we find hyperactivity in children 
associated with attitudes of rejection on the part of the mothers; 
from another source w’e find children with mothers who tend to be 
“o\'er-protective,” as well as those with “constructive” mothers, 
more happily adjusted than children whose mothers arc domineer- 
ing or hostile. Tentative results from another study suggest that 
“shy” and “well-adjusted” mothers tend to have happier children 
than “dominating” mothers, 

A further extension of this concern with the attitudes and values 
of parents, in relation to the influence of family situations on chil- 
dren, is suggested by Lerner. He has formulated the kernel of the 
problem involved in studying the influence of culture upon the per- 
sonality of the child as follows; 

In addition to designating types of parental, school or church influ- 
ence (in terms of membership of parents in given socio-economic, oc- 
cupational, religious, ethnic, etc., groups) we must identify more defi- 
nitely the quality, the main valuational or attitudinal pattern, of 
what goes with such group-membership of parents. . . . Aims stated 
in terms of ideals as to certain specific aspects of family life, class- 
room behavior, etc., will give us a more definite and dynamic picture 
of adult influence in given areas — in terms of what parents come to 
expect in a more or less characteristically recurring manner. 

The emphasis on values as embedded in the basic personality 
structure of the adult might be better approached through observa- 
tion of the adult in relation to the child than through mere inquiry 
regarding aims. The whole content of the adult’s relation with the 
child, his pressures, his anxieties, his affection and ways of expressing 
it, his play and the home he creates, his shared interests, and the 
school he selects would afford an important context for his state- 
ment of aims and ideals in child-rearing. 

The dangers latent in the attempt to make a distinction between, 
objective and subjective aspects of the culture which affect the child 
may be illustrated further by the problem of analyzing the effects 
of broken homes upon child personality. The fact that broken homes 
appeared more often in the backgrounds of delinquents attracted 
notice early. More recently parent attitudes have been emphasized 
as of prime importance. 

Just as we have found that where certain specific types of problem 
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occur ill a child other problems wilJ probably be found, so we may 
expect that objective conditions in broken homes will be inextricably 
bound up with subjective attitudes. Disturbed attitudes which lead 
to divorces are likely to be rclajed to children as well as to mates. 
More accurately stated, disturbed attitudes and divorces may be 
seen as the converse sides of a pattern of human relations which is 
essentially unstable. "Where a family is broken by death or other 
circumstances that hav'c no causal relation to attitudes, the objective 
distortion may be balanced for the child by sources of stability in 
those relationships that maintain continuity. 

Moreover, of greater significance for the child than the details of 
specific parental attitudes are the qualities of adult personality that 
emerge in our contemporary culture. A complete delineation of 
these qualities cannot be made on the basis of present methods such 
as interviews, or the ps)-chiatric analysis of those adults who have 
been driven by the difficulty of their problems to seek professional 
help. For a real cross-section we need the day-by-day record of the 
fun and the conflict, the gajety and the tragedy, the compulsions 
and the common-sense decisions, the enthusiasms and the frustra- 
tions of the average person. But granting that any analysis made 
on the basis of study of individuals who have come for therapy must 
present one side of the picture alone, we may emphasize the hy- 
potheses offered in a recent major analysis of personality in our 
culture. Homey points to the psychological inconsistencies so deeply 
rooted in a society which exerts such intense pressure for conformity 
and originality, for group cooperation and for individual competi- 
tion — ^we may say broadly, for inflation and for deflation of the ego. 
The need for love is everywhere intrenched yet everywhere frus- 
trated} the same motives which are now hailed as heroic are a 
moment later ridiculed as claptrap. The adult who has been broadly 
exposed to wider trends has a hard time maintaining his personal 
standard of self-respect and at the same time a regard “for the 
opinions of mankind.” 

We have already noted the effects of such complexes upon the 
children of immigrants (cf. page 205). We have been slower to rec- 
ognize that the same thing is happening to the children of native- 
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born Americans, especially those exposed to the complexities and in- 
consistencies of urban culture. 

Not only the interplay of different aspects of family life, but the 
interactioit between the attitudes at home and at school is important 
in the process of development of social behavior. Hartshornc and 
May illustrated this dramatically with their work on elementary 
school children j the consistency of behavior increased steadily in the 
upper economic groups where home and school standards reinforced 
each other. Children in the lower socio-economic groups showed 
no increase in consistency as they grew older. Moreover, in all prob- 
ability the pressure of conflicting standards at home and school cre- 
ates conflicts in the child which he would not have if he were under 
the influence of either home or school alone, since he must on many 
an occasion behave one way to satisfy his parents, another way to 
keep his status in his group. 

The conflict between the values of school and home is not con- 
fined to the experience of the elementary school age alone; it is re- 
flected in the following description of a group of mothers and teach- 
ers of pre-school children. 

The teachers in some ways were much like the mothers; they shared 
the feminist background, the pressures toward feminine professional- 
ism. Few of them had the opportunity for a complete emotional devel- 
opment which the mother had, since most of them lacked both hus- 
bands and children. This made some mothers feel that the teachers 
lacked insight into the importance of emotional give-and-take of the 
home. Many mothers found very unrealistic the teachers’ emphasis 
upon objectivity, routine, detachment. Some felt confused by stock 
interpretations in handling children. If you loved a child too much 
he would exploit your responsiveness for the sake of getting atten- 
tion; if you sympathized with his hurts he would magnify them and 
prolong his own emotional response; spanking was a confession of 
failure. Yet love, sympathy, and disapproval seemed a normal part 
of many healthy homes they knew which had produced strong men 
and women. 

Other aspects of the situation may be pieced together from various 
clues: the institution claimed that some mothers brought the chil- 
dren to nursery school so they could have more time although they 
had nothing definite to do; that other mothers came, saying, “I can’t 
do aiu-thing with Johnny, I want you to take him off my hands.” 
Even less explicitly it seemed to the observer that some mothers had 
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been problem-conscious as a result of child guidance propaganda and 
took seriously difficulties which formerly might have been overlooked; 
these gave the mothers a feeling of defeat which biought them to 
the authorities from whom they thought they might get help, or even 
led them to “turn the child over” to the institution to be taken care 
of for most of the day. 

The important aspect of the relation between the institution and 
the families was the fact that both teachers and parents were being 
influenced by certain common trends in contemporary life, and child 
guidance in particular, and that they were also being influenced by 
certain different trends or different experiences; altogether, the effect 
on the observer who conferred with parents and watched the teach- 
ers was one of confusion, inadequately understood differences in val- 
ues and behavior, and occasional conflict over specific differences of 
opinion. This picture of confusion and varying emphases on different 
behavior and personality values is the most fundamental characteristic 
of the cultural situation in which the children’s social responses were 
being studied, and is of course the inevitable product of the syncretism 
and conflict of values that makes the whole culture of which this group 
is a part seem to be an endless pulling and hauling to diverse ends. 

Since many of the children who have been the subjects of experi- 
mental and observational studies of social behavior have been in 
nursery schools, their parents being influenced more than the average 
parent by current emphases in parent education and child psychol- 
ogy, it is important to take account of the direction of these press- 
ures. One way of judging the points of greatest concern to teachers 
and students of children is to note the topics emphasized in the more 
substantial books used by these groups. 

Between 1928 and 1932 (a period during which much of the data 
reported in the present volume was being collected) a number of 
widely read books on “child psychology,” “child guidance” and “man- 
agement of children” had been published. One of the first of these, 
published in 1927, had a separate chapter each for eating, for sleep- 
ing, for walking, for talking, for excretory functions, and for sen- 
sory training. Learning to adjust to the group, laws of discipline, 
nervousness and intelligence each received a chapter. Sex, death, and 
religion were all handled in one chapter. Topics in the index receiving 
six references or more were as follows, in alphabetical order; Christ- 
mas, 10; conditioned responses, 7; diet, 6; discipline, 13; enuresis, 17; 
environment, 13; food, la; group, n; learning, ii; masturbation. 
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13, mood, 7, nap, 6, nervousness, 16, nursery 12 piicnt y, pun- 
ishment 21, levard, 6, sensoij naming, 6, sex, 19 sleep 14, speech, 
25, stuttenna: 10, walking, 8 In 1928 a book tint w i-. e\cn more 
wideK used in all piobabilit\ tocused on the noimil piob'cms The 
ke>note of the book was stiuek m cail> clnpteis on habits and 
parent-child lelationships Ihest wcic immcdialch folic wed by spe- 
cific chapteis on feeding, sleep enuresis, thumb suckina and nail- 
biting obedience and discipline, anger, feai, jealouse destiiictixeness, 
mfeiionn, habit spasms delinqucncx, and sex The last three chapters 
made a moie positi\e emphasis on relations between teachei and pupil 
on the one hand, and between intelligence and conduct on the other 
hand, and on to) s and companions 

A genet al tieatise published in 1930 etokes a more positive em- 
phasis upon the constructne job of the patent as managei of children 
Here again howeser, the piedominant place is gixen to learning as 
the most significant of all functions m the developing child In the 
index we find “control” with 33 references, discipline with 21, and 
nothing under “emotion” or “instinct ’ Fuithei aniKsis of the book 
shows emphasis upon indiiect control thiough manipulation of the 
environment, afloiding oppoitunities for activitv , two chapters out of 
three on the social environment aie given to adult inHuenccs and the 
section on motivation discusses rewards and punishment, success and 
failuie almost exclusivclv 

In anothei standard and well balanced book published m 1931 
the topics in the index leceiving the most references vveie as fol- 
lows fear, 31, enviionment, 30, reading, 29, habits, 27 Ihe topics 
discipline (8) disobedience (6), punishment (ii), and obedience (16), 
total 41 icfeicnccs excluding 6 references to coopeiation (on the 
part of the child) The addition of 10 references to helpfulness and 8 
to loss distinguishes this book from others where these topics do not 
appear at all 01 wrth onh t or 2 references Even here, however, anger 
with Its refeicnccs wins over cither of them 

In 1932, a couple of standard works appeared in which discussions 
of peiiods of growth and chcmisti} of growth preceded the discussion 
of learning and habits, but in 1933 there also appealed in authorita- 
tive discussion of child behavior which contained 27 references to 
habits, 30 references to behavior (m each case discussions of up to 20 
pages were counted onl> as one reference), while attitude received 
only 4 references, emotions (meaning of) and emotional (control, in- 
stability, life, satisfaction) received 7, instinct (of self assertion, re- 
pression of, sex, beginning of, questions of) received 15, and instinctive 
(acts rare, life) icccivcd 2 Love (objects of child) had one reference, 
n e 1 inds of problems which received the attention of psychologists 
mav be seen from the following list (indexed in a standard compila- 
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tion of short case studies) in which the number of cases where a prob- 
'em appears is indicated- 


Bed wetting 

12 

Obstinate 

13 

Crits L isily 

6 

Playmate problems, connected 


Dependent on pirents 

7 

with 

8 

Destructive 

6 

School problems 

II 

Disobedient 

6 

Shv 

7 

Fatigue 

12 

Sleeping problems 

16 

Fears 

24 

Speech problems 

17 

Feeding problems 

37 

Swears 

6 

Handles genit ils 

6 

Teases 

6 

Hyperactive 

IS 

Teeth 

8 

Jealous 

6 

Temper tantrums 

16 

Nail-biting 

II 

Thumb-sucking 

16 

Nervous 

I’ 

1 onsils 

17 

Night terrors 

7 

Under-nourished 

18 


In the index of this book, the family are mentioned as follows: 
father, nervous (14), possibly psychopathic (3), unsympathetic (l); 
grandpaients affecting situation (16), mother, exhausted (4), insane 
(i), nagging (6), neivous (34), overanxious (6) 

Out of the gioup of thiiteen outstanding books which were analyzed, 
there were two with a stiikingly different balance in one of these “ad- 
justment” received 26 lefeiences, “emotion” and “emotional” received 
33, “experience” had a reference, as did “integration”; “self” had 14, 
“social” had 21, “reaction’ had 17 and “lesponse” had 13. Here we 
find a stiongti tendency to see the interrelation between the affective 
life of the child and his bchatior and to see his status as the result 
of intercourse between an actnely feeling and li\ing organism and 
Its environment rather than as the lesult of almost passive acceptance 
of the environment as parents and teachers impose it through habit 
training techniques 

In the other rolume, a symposium — ^w^hcie nearly 100 selections 
from as many authors were compiled — ^we find in the index 16 refer- 
ences to emotions as against 10 to habit, ii references to imagination 
and to indi\idinl \aiiation, 20 to sex and sex education, as against 9 
to fear It is also sis?nilicant that ‘individual \ariation” leceives ii 
references in this book, whereas it hardly appears at all in any of the 
others except perchance in connection with intelligence tests. This vol- 
ume like the preceding one stands out conspicuously against the pha- 
lanx of behavioristic habit-minded volumes on child guidance which 
were first discussed Even in these two books, however, the discussion 
of the child’s affective life seems limited, sympathy, humor, enthusi- 
asm, and other subtler aspects of a waiml> human personality re- 
ceived little 01 no mention 

It seems fair to say, then, that the predominant emphasis of the 
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child guidance movement as it impinged upon parents and teachers 
was upon the fundamental importance of learning, of habits, of man- 
agement and control. Habits of eating, sleeping, eliminating received 
most attention; in fact, every tiniest detail of parental and child be- 
havior could be specified in these areas. Emotions, on the other hand, 
were confronted chiefly in i elation to fears and anger. Sex was a 
matter of education and how to handle the child's questions, or what 
to do about the ‘‘problem of masturbation.” In contrast to the elabo- 
rate analysis of habit formation and ‘‘problems” there was meager 
attention given to the matters of social grouping, cooperation, helpful- 
ness that have received some attention in recent research; or to the 
careful study of the child’s life of feeling — his sympathies, his longings, 
his enthusiasms, his humor, and his wonder, his love of rhythm or of 
color. We may note in passing that contemporary with these emphases 
in the literature directly influencing parents and teachers with whom 
we are concerned, were certain trends in the academic world of psy- 
chological thought. One of these made “behavior” a word to conjure 
with, and another made “extroversion” a sort of inclusive ideal goal 
instead of simply one aspect of a normal personality. Along with the 
interest in “behavior'’ went the white hope embodied in the “condi- 
tioned response” which furnished much of the basis for the immense 
confidence in “habits” and also offered the key to understanding of 
“fears” and most other “problems.” Only recently has one of the 
outstanding students of the conditioned response in this country pub- 
lished evidence to show that conditioning as it appears in the dog is 
hardly the same phenomenon as that which occurs in the haman be- 
ing, so dependent is the latter upon attitudes and feelings of the sub- 
jects being “conditioned.” But this research is not yet available on a 
wide scale and is consequently accessible neither to teacher nor to 
those who write books on child guidance. 

The emphasis on problems — ^that direction of attention which made 
the fact that a child sucked his thumb more important than the ques- 
tion whether he liked music — may also be seen as part of the emphasis 
on overt behavior, and further as part of the emphasis on efficiency 
and on success. Wetting a bed was a nuisance, and children’s temper 
tantrums defeated adults; both were “problems” and merited chapter 
upon chapter of discussion, whereas the question of the importance 
of building up strong healthy affections and enthusiasms as a basis of 
later emotional growth hardly received a sentence. 

This emphasis on desirable behavior and activity and the “handling 
of problems” subtly made almost all emotion seem undesirable, and 
excitement only something to be controlled. 

It was in the midst of these attitudes toward child development and 
assumptions about child personality that the group of parents and 
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teachers of the group of children in the school were working. It was 
only natural that the contrasting demands of home and school should 
result in different attitudes of some parents and some teachers, and 
the actual attitudes found in conferences varied considerably. 

We have given this analysis of child psychology literature chiefly 
to illustrate the importance of the fact that attitudes of individual 
parents are part of, and shaped by, larger streams of cultural influ- 
ences. While parents are the immediate source of attitudes and pat- 
terns of social behavior, they are also mediators of values and 
emphases in the culture as a whole, and much of their function as 
mediator may be quite unconscious. 

The nature of this process of parental mediation of attitudes is 
demonstrated by E. and R. Horowitz, who have studied various 
aspects of the formation of attitudes and patterns of behavior among 
rural Tennessee children. The content of the study relates to race 
attitudes, but the chief concern is with the Kwy in which the child 
grasps and assimilates the parental outlook (cf. pages 239 ff.). 

Among the questions asked in interviews with elementary school 
children were the following; "Who tells you what you should do.?” 
"What kind of children does she like you to play with.?” "What 
kind of children does she tell you not to play with?” The white 
children said that they were told to play with white children, 
and a variety of reasons were given. Some of the youngest chil- 
dren explained: “Because he’s white and I’m white.” “Because 
the white boy is white and a colored boy is black.” A somewhat 
more articulate sense of the presence of a social norm is implied in 
these responses of third- and fourth-grade children: “It looks funny 
for a white girl to play with a colored girl.” “We don’t look right 
playing with her.” “Colored people might have any kind of disease 
or anything.” 

The older the children grew, the more consistently had they 
assimilated these attitudes: 

ist-grade girl: Mamma tells me not to play with black children, 
keep away from them. Mamma tells me, she told me not to play with 
them. (Why not). Mother don’t want me to. 

2nd-grade girl : Colored children. Mother doesn’t want me to play 
with colored children, cause they colored men. Might have pneumonia 
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if you play with them. I play with colored children sometimes and 
mamma whips me. 

2nd-grade boy: Colored children, mother and daddy tell me. They 
tell me not to play with colored people or colored person’s things. 

Parents, on the other hand, tended to minimize the role they 
played in the development of children’s attitudes. They felt that 
children were m'ive about race distinctions, that they had never 
done anything to influence the children and that the children were 
spontaneously discriminating. The contrast between the parents’ ac- 
count and the child’s account of pressure may be illustrated by the 
following characteristic remarks: 

Mother: T always played with other children. Yes, I used to 

tell her not to play with some. Just told her, never gave her any rea- 
sons. She never played with Negro children, I didn’t have to tell her 
that. 

Child (3rd grade, girl). White girl. Colored people have dirty houses, 
they’re dirty. Everybody gets dirty, but they keep their hands so 
dirty. Mother told me not to play with them because sometimes they 
have diseases and germs and you get it from them. I had a colored 
girl friend who worked for mother, she was a nice clean girl. I liked 
her but mother didn’t much want me to play with her, but I told 
mother she was all right. 

The authors suggest that the fact that parents cannot recall hav- 
ing given direct instruction and that frequently children cannot re- 
call having received it may be very important in the process of de- 
velopment of social attitudes and social behavior. Children go 
through a process which involves, first, being well aware of the 
origins of attitudes, particularly those that are imposed by the most 
important authorities 3 then they gradually forget the origins, but 
devise rationalizations to support them and maintain them un- 
changed. 

Parents are thus “the immediate educational device of society,” 
although society through the school, the church, the playmates and 
other specific relationships maintains supervision of the parents’ ac- 
tivity, both to prevent the parent from presenting an unorthodox 
code and to prevent the child from readily accepting heterodoxy 
should a parent propose it. It is further suggested by E. and R. 
Horowitz that the body of attitudes which a child acquires from his 
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early social experience in the family, school, etc., has at first little 
integration, nr only so much as is forced by the relation between the 
specific environmental institutions. In the course of development 
there may come a time when the child’s feelings and attitudes 
adjust and are adjusted by the superstructure of attitudes imposed 
by the social groups. The development of rationalizations and for- 
getfulness of sources of attitudes may be a step in this process of 
organization and integration} and this step may come between the 
piece-by-piece level of attitudes in children and the adult level where 
clusters of attitudes with fairly definite organization of patterns are 
found to be more stable. 


Processes Involved in Short-term Variations in 
Social Behavior 

In this discussion of the processes by which the culture, through 
the home and school, determines the direction of social behavior 
we have been concerned with the long-time effects of conscious and 
unconscious attitudes of adults, and their meaning to the child. We 
noted at the beginning of the discussion of the influences of social 
situations, that short-time effects of different group organizations 
may also be important, and in this connection we must take special 
note of tendencies to show different behavior in different situations. 

In a study of sympathetic behavior in young children, a number 
of children show strikingly different behavior from one situation to 
another. Theodore, a rather shy and inhibited child at school, is a 
bouncing, active boy at home, spontaneous and vigorous. Janet, the 
child with the highest score for sympathetic and cooperative be- 
havior on the playground, was quite unresponsive in the experimen- 
tal situation. Reinhardt, on the other hand, had had no real contacts 
with children on the playground, but was social and friendly with 
the “baby” girl in the experiment, who evidently reminded him of 
his own little brother at home. 

The aspects of various situations on the playground which were 
most important in relation to sympathy were the ego values of the 
situation — the insecurity, guilt, anxiety, defensiveness, or antago- 
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nism which one group of situations stimulated, in contrast to the se- 
curity, friendliness, desire to please or to help stimulated by other 
situations. In the experimental situations, responses varied from time 
to time, depending upon the identification value of the situation; a 
child from a farm violently defended a chick whereas other children 
had little feeling for it; a child who had been confined too long in 
a play-pen projected his feelings about it when he was shown a pic- 
ture of a child pla)'lng behind a fence. Children who had recently 
had tonsils removed were concerned about a picture of a little boy 
in a doctor’s office, but children without these experiences interpreted 
the picture in terms of everj’day routine. 

Particularly important in this study of the child’s relation to a 
situation is the problem of deviation from the average pattern of 
the group. Democrac)'' offers with one hand (the Constitution) the 
recognition of individuals and their right to happiness in their own 
terms; with the other hand (institutional control through school, 
press and radio) she imposes conformity upon her citizens. This 
weight of conformity rests so heavily upon many that competition 
for recognition in conventional terms seems to many observers 
heavier than it is in many less “democratic” countries. Its universal 
result is to accentuate the liability of being a deviate or being dif- 
ferent from the accepted patterns of the majority. We have already 
noted that the consequences of such deviation, attended by a sense 
of social rejection and frustration expressed frequently in social 
withdrawal, are particularly serious in adolescence. At this time, 
children feel increasingly independent of the status afforded by par- 
ents, and the necessity to prove themselves adequate among their 
companions is especially strong. If by chance one is slower than the 
others to mature in height and sexual development, and conse- 
quently slower to mature socially, feelings of inadequacy are apt to 
develop which may take years to outgrow; all the more serious if 
one has the “wrong attitude.” 

From this point of view the “situation” becomes not just the 
pattern of the group to which one is exposed, or the specific pressures 
of the group, whether felt in terms of majority rule or adult au- 
thority, but the relation between the patterns exfected by the growp 
and those -possible of attainntent by the indwiduoL. The patterns ex- 
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pected by the group constitute conscious or unconscious norms in 
the light of which the status of the individual is determined, for 
better or for worse, from the point of view of his own adjustment 
and his chances of using his own abilities. 

These normative aspects of situations, which may act both as 
stimuli to the social development of the individual and as hindrances 
when they blind him and others to his innate possibilities, appear at 
every age level and in all kinds of groups, both intimate ones such 
as families and the larger racial or class groups. Woe betide the 
child if he does not “act like a tw'o-year-old” (with proper enthu- 
siasm for large-muscle and aggressive activities), or like a Middle- 
towner, or like a son of Eli, or like a member of the Harriman 
family. Presumably a major task of the educator is to become dis- 
criminating regarding the times when normative pressure is useful 
to a growing organism, as compared with the times when it arouses 
conflict and distorted social patterns. 

For better or worse, the child grows up in a world of valuesj 
much of his “continuity,” his “variability” and most of his “con- 
sistency”—^ well as most of his “inconsistency”— come back ulti- 
mately to the pattern of values in terms of which he lives. 



Chapter VII 


CHARACTERISTIC SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 
IN OUR CULTURE: AGGRESSION AND 
COMPETITION 

While there has been relatively little study of the things and 
people thal^ children love or the bases of their positive social en- 
thusiasms and supports, our literature is replete with studies of 
children’s anger, conflicts, negativism, jealousy and other trouble- 
making behavior. The things that a child smiles at, or sleeps with 
at night, the sources of his comfort, his ways of making and sustain- 
ing contact with his social world, are of fundamental importance} 
but actually our deepest and broadest experimental knowledge of his 
social responses lies not in this direction but in the direction of the 
problems which adults have confronted in coping with the child’s 
patterns of self-defense and conquest of his environment. 

Human personality is commonly assumed to be intelligible until 
it goes wrong. Insanity is a mystery} mental health is not. Clearly, 
we know as much about one as about the other. Similarly, social 
behavior which conforms to our needs is natural and intelligible. 
That which defeats our ends is a problem. The newborn, knowing 
nothing about this state of affairs, blunders against adults or other 
children in the course of his struggle to bend the world to his needs, 
and if he meets resistance, blunders the more insistently, sometimes 
losing his temper in the process. He then shows “aggressiveness,” 
and aggressiveness is “problem behavior.” But clearly there is no 
one psychological problem here} the forms of aggressive behavior 
are all forms of insistent response to obstacles socially imposed be- 
tween children and their goals. 

The study of social behavior of children has in some ways gained 
and in some ways lost from the eagerness of adults to solve the 
mystery of children’s antagonism toward themselves, or toward 
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one another. The great volume of material on anger, conflicts, quar- 
reling, negativism, resistance, means that there is considerable in- 
formation on similar groups collected by persons of quite different 
orientation in relation to the problem, but information stated in dif- 
ferent terms and enmeshed in different groups of assumptions. One 
careful study shows that children’s anger is largely the result of 
situational factors such as fatigue or other strain in the child, lack of 
preparation for demands made upon him or bad techniques which 
adults use in handling him; another piece of research emphasizes 
neither age nor situational factors but the inner dynamics of the 
instinctive life of the child, the inevitable response of hostility to- 
ward adult domination and the need for aggression as an outlet for 
this. Still another point of view emphasizes differences in the quath 
tity of such behavior from one child to another; and another works 
out relationships between aggression and the other aspects of the 
child’s personality, even stressing broad cultural factors that are 
important in relation to both the adult domination of the child and 
the child’s resistance to the adult. The net result of all this is to 
make quite clear that the problem of the child’s aggression is an 
exceedingly interesting one for the adult, and that in our culture 
aggression against both adults and other children is a normal part 
of the early social development of a child. 

Research on aggression has proceeded from a variety of hypoth- 
eses: 

1. Aggression is primarily a method of getting attention. It 
shows itself in fighting or teasing; these should not be al- 
lowed and must be socially repressed. (Those who advocate 
repression of this behav’or, however, are likely to encourage 
active self-defense.) 

2. Aggression is a basic behavior response, with emotional roots 
fundamental in human nature. It appears primarily in re- 
sponse to frustration and interference, and is largely a mat- 
ter of specific reaction to specific situations of interference. 

3. Aggression exists in a sort of reservoir in the personality and 
must have a way out. A personality without active aggres- 
sive drive is hardly possible. This aggressive drive expresses 
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Itself in hostility toward adults and conflict with one’s peers 
If allowed to work itself out earl\ , the individual has a good 
chance of satisfactor\ soei ilization 
4. Aggi ession has a gi eat i anetj of direct and indirect expres 
sions. When it does not have an outlet toward others it may 
direct itself toward the individual himself in the form of 
masochism, strong guilt feelings, fantasies of aggression to- 
ward himself. More “legitimate” indirect outlets take the 
form of games, competition for symbols of prestige, adult 
approval, conventional rewards. 

Throughout both the experimental and the non experimental lit- 
erature on the subject of aggression theic is thus a great deal of con- 
fusion regarding the basic assumptions and facts concerned with its 
ongin, the way it is to be handled in the ) oung and the forms which 
it takes in adult societj. Moie adequate biological information on 
the one hand, and fuller analysis of the role of aggression in dif- 
ferent cultures on the other, are necessary for any point of view that 
can hope to be empirically grounded and relatively free from ra- 
tionalization. Thus in comment upon the four hypotheses just listed. 
It is to be noted that while adults encouiage almost no direct ag- 
gression in children generally, they both stimulate indirect ag- 
gression through fomenting competition for prestige and allow 
themselves a much larger amount of expression of aggression 
through ( i) their authority over children, (2) the activity of specific 
groups such as police, (3) conventionalized exhibits such as prize 
fights, and (4) the most inclusive and destructive form — ^wai. 


The work done in the field of aggressiveness in children includes 
aggressiveness among children and aggressiveness of children to- 
ward adults. The latter has also been called “negativism” and “re- 
sistance,” implying disobedience. Under the first heading, aggres- 
siveness among children, we find work covering such types of 
behavior as these conflicts among children, quarrels, ascendance sub- 
mission relations of one child to another, resistance of one child to 
another, language studies indicating aggressiveness, jealousy, self- 
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The two children in the center are playing cooperati\'ely 
with a ball while Bobb\' at the left watches them sh\ ly and 
Billy (right background) ii absorbed in independent play with 
blocks. 
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assertion j the relation of aggressiveness to friendship and popu- 
larity and to various personality traits, such as intelligence, position 
in the family, type of family; and one study on a constitutional 
basis. 

An examination of this list of research problems will reveal that 
we have two distinct types of aggressiveness: one that is socially ap- 
proved of, namely, self-assertiveness and ability to make contacts 
with children; and one which is socially obnoxious, consisting of 
jealousies, overt attacks on other children, criticizing others unfavor- 
ably — a general pattern of making oneself not liked. Though both 
of these things have been called aggressiveness, it is clear that from 
a social point of view they reveal very different forms of adaptation; 
one type of aggressiveness is an expression of maturity, the other 
an expression of immaturity. The first type may very well be an 
expression of self-confidence and of general activity. Extreme forms 
disappear with the child’s development. The child may establish 
his status in his group so well that he need no longer be aggressive. 
He feels self-confident, and the others realize his position. The ag- 
gressiveness in this instance will not appear unless he is challenged 
(Maslow finds such relations in infra-human primates). The sec- 
ond type of aggressiveness may be an expression of feelings of inse- 
curity. Thus Hattwick finds that children who come from homes 
where the children are rejected are aggressive and at the same time 
feel insecure.^ However, this aggressiveness, through practice, may 
develop into a real feeling of self-confidence as time goes on. 

There is some indication that those c hildren who are a ggres gjjte 
with children are also aggressive with aSuIts^apparenfly a sugges- 
tion of an aE-round tendency. Jersild finds correlations of .47, .08 
and .73 in different groups between children’s conflicts with other 
children and conflicts with teachers. Caille finds a correlation of .56 
for Vocal resistance to adults and vocal resistance to children. But 

^Eisenberg finds that among Barnard women and Columbia men the Jewish 
groups are significantly more “dominant” than the Protestant and Catholic groups 
on the Maslow “Social Personality Inventory.” The suggestion is thrown out, and 
there is some slight evidence to support it, that this is compensation behavior. 
A minority group in a hostile environment tends to feel insecure, and so in the com- 
petitive struggle individuals in the minority group tend to be over-aggressive. 
They find that they have to “push” in order to get along. 
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here we must look more closely. If we look for “generalized aggres- 
siveness,” we discover some paradoxical results. Caille finds a corre- 
lation of .63 for resistance to adults and acquiescence to adults. 
Jersild and Markey find that all aspects of behavior in fighting situ- 
ations are positively correlated, for example, the number of times a 
child is a winner and is a loser. Also, Caille finds that there is no 
relationship between resistance in free play in the nursery school, 
language behavior in other situations, and resistance to taking an 
intelligence test. Let us also throw in the correlation between aggres- 
siveness and sympathy that Bathurst and Murphy have found inde- 
pendently. 

If we refer back to the distinction between the two forms of ag- 
gressiveness, most of this apparent confusion can be cleared up. First 
of all, a child who is aggressive because of self-confidence should be 
able to show a mature relation with adults. He does not go to them 
for help as much as the others 5 he does not resist when taking an 
intelligence test, and he obeys an adult when it seems that it is wise 
for him to follow the instruction (he does not obey blindly). The 
child whose aggressiveness comes from a feeling of insecurity should 
resist adults when taking an intelligence test, and may or may not 
go to them for help. Probably he will also disobey instructions for 
the sake of disobeying. 

In the relations of children to one another, it is not surprising that 
the active child who is aggressive tends to be sympathetic} the child 
who starts a fight may give in easily} the one who is often a winner 
is also often a loser ^Aggressiveness is definitely a function of ac- 
tivity. The child 'wllo is most active will make more contacts, will 
tend to be more social, and so get into more conflicts. Howe’.'cr, he 
also has the opportunity to see more children get hurt through his 
infliction of injuries, and so also would be more frequently stimulated 
to be sympathetic. Because he starts a fight, he may feel that it is 
wrong and hence give in more easily than the other child, the victim 
who feels that he is in the right. It all makes sense, if we look be- 
neath the surface and clarify our definitions. If we are going to take 
every form of objective “aggressiveness” to mean the same thing, we 
can obviously find no consistent relations. If we impose value judg- 
ments on aggressiveness, and break it up into “desirable” and “un- 
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desirable” instead of seeing it in terms of the psychology of the 
child, we shall obviously get out what we put into the situation, 
which is nothing of great value, either theoretically or practically. 

Despite the difficulties mentioned, especially the confusion in 
concepts and terms, quantitative research on aggression in children 
has achieved sufficient proportions to justify the attempt at a fairly 
integrated digest. Since this research has not taken place within a 
common frame of reference, a variety of behavior phenomena and 
of definitions will be obvious; many research investigations in this 
field pay little attention to related research unless it is reported in 
similar verbal categories. In the following analysis we shall discuss 
a variety of definitions of “aggressive” behavior patterns of one 
sort or another, and the forms which this behavior takes in nursery- 
school children. The bases of aggressive behavior as analyzed in 
these quantitative studies will be reviewed, together with the value 
judgments regarding aggression which are either explicit or implied 
in these investigations. Because of the quantity of material, a con- 
densed summary of the relevant research studies will be presented 
in chart form in connection with the discussion (pages 395 ff.). 


Children’s Conflicts 

Under the general heading of aggression it is reasonable to con- 
sider first the conflicts between children. 

From the point of view of many nursery-school teachers, a child 
who never fights is apt to be an immature or maladjusted one. This 
is true in a quite literal sense, in that a child who cannot defend his 
own property or himself under attack is likely to have an Inferior 
position in the group and to fail to develop other aspects of social 
behavior. From this point of view there is such a thing as a normal 
tendency to fight in our culture, often regarded as an expression of 
maturity. At the same time, chronic quarrelsomeness is rightly re- 
garded as an expression of immaturity or maladjustment. Conse- 
quently, when all forms of fighting are lumped together, it must 
not be inferred that this general group of behaviors as a whole can 
be written down as either “dedrable” or “undesirable.” The norma- 
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tive appraisal in terms of desirability, if for practical purposes it is 
necessary, must be made largely in relation to the age of the child, 
the situation in which he is being observed, the standards and de- 
mands of the adults, and the patterns of the group as a whole. The 
same amount of conflict behavior in one group might be objectively 
extreme and subjectively undesirable, whereas in another group it 
might be objectively close to the average and subjectively necessary 
if the child is to hold his own in the group. A two-year-old may 
quite naturally make his first social contacts with an amount of push- 
ing and pulling which would be unnecessary and infantile for a four- 
year-old. At all age levels the capacity for aggression when it is 
called for by the situation may be an expression of self-confidence, 
whereas the exhibition of aggression in situations where other chil- 
dren with the same social norms w'ould not show it may be an indi- 
cation of a need to get attention, to compensate for inferiority, or to 
give outlet to frustrated feelings. Moreover, the child who is com- 
pensating for an inferiority by picking a fight may actually improve 
his status in the group so that he no longer feels inferior and no 
longer need be aggressive. His successful aggression may build up 
his self-confidence and the recognition of others, so that fighting is 
no longer needed. Under these circumstances, fighting might not 
reappear unless it were challenged and the insecure position were 
reestablished by a change in the organization of the group or the 
entrance of new' children into the group. The important point here 
is to recognize that fighting may play a different role in the relation 
of individual personality to the group under different circumstances. 
We need careful definition in objective terms, and also in terms of 
the social valuation on the one hand and the subjective meaning of 
aggression to the child on the other hand. 

In Jersild’s study, “a conflict is defined as any instance in which 
one child attacks another’s person or by word or deed interferes with 
the person, activities, or possession of another, or threatens by word 
or gesture to do so, or endeavors by force or verbal demands to 
possess another’s belongings, or to direct another’s activities in op- 
position to the apparent desires of the child against whom the ag- 
gression is made.” Methods of contact listed by Jersild inclu(^ lut- 
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ting, snatching, pushing, “egging others on,” tattling, teasing, swear- 
ing, spitting, etc. 

Jersild’s definition of conflicts naturally includes a great many of 
the acts noted by Bridges as characteristic of young children in 
nursery school. In Bridges’ social and emotional scales for use with 
nursery-school children, a number of items related to aggression 
have been included. These have been summarized by Burks as fol- 
lows: 

I. Items referring to the development and control of active aggres- 
sion and self-assertion: 

Occasionally made social contact by touching or pushing a child. 
Frequently pulled or pushed others. 

Harassed new child by scoffing and shunning. 

Hit or pinched others for fun several times. 

Bit or spit at others for fun. 

Teased in other ways, causing irritation or discomfort. 

Pulled roughly at own material removed by another child. 
Punched and fought smaller children. 

Frequently commanded or regulated others. 

Pressed services on smaller children against their will. 

II. Items referring to the tendency to interfere with others and to 
dominate by creating a disturbance. 

Claimed others’ toys. 

Interfered with others’ work. 

Destroyed others’ work. 

Created disorder in group or led others into mischief. 

Both Jersild and Dawe find pushing, hitting, and pulling com- 
mon motor activities in quarrels, with crying, forbidding and com- 
manding among vocal activities} and in both groups of children the 
majority of quarrels were started by a struggle for possessions. 
Both also find that boys fight somewhat more than girls and that, 
in general, children fight most with those of the same sex. Probably 
more complex aspects of the situation affecting the role of chil- 
dren of given age and intelligence need to be taken into accoimt in 
order to interpret the findings of Jersild and of Dawe. 

Bridges reports that children under three often show marked 
anger and crying, fighting and stamping, when other children take 
their to)^ or when adults make unpopular demands. Three-year-olds 
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usually show less anger on such occasions. They call out, instead 
of crying, and pull at what they want Instead of yelling wildly. 
Four-year-old children are still more restrained in their behavior. 
This general decline in overt vocal and physical aggression is ob- 
served by Jersild, whose quantitative data also show a decline with 
age in screaming, weeping, crying for help. Coordinate with this is 
an increase in the use of language as a method of defense, attack 
and self-protection, and an increase in aggressive fantasy. Even on 
a dramatic or fantasy level, however, older children are more re- 
pressed in their aggression than are the younger ones. Mental age 
as well as chronological age must be considered, since the tendency 
to quarrel is also negatively correlated with I.Q. 

Indeed, it is important to note that many forms of aggressive- 
ness necessarily increase with age, others necessarily decrease. Thus 
while quarrelsomeness decreases, criticism increases. Criticism may 
probably be regarded legitimately as the expression of identifica- 
tion with the adult method for developing conformity. It is used by 
children against other children who interfere with them or with 
their possessions, who fail to conform to their wishes or to social 
usage, or who show “undesirable” personality traits. Unfavorable 
criticism exceeds favorable criticism in amount, and both increase 
with age between three and five years, in all cases where it has been 
studied. In giving criticism, the child is merely using one aggressive 
technique of his aggressive society for control of specific forms of 
behavior which may be neither aggressive nor generally undesirable, 
but are merely undesirable to him. In this also his behavior is 
similar to that of adults. 

Those forms of aggressiveness which reflect increasing capacity 
to stand on one’s own feet will necessarily correlate positively with 
age and with most measures of social security. In line with the many 
consistent findings that almost any sort of behavior reflecting in- 
creasing mastery over things and people tends to increase with age 
among nursery-school children, we find that group play increases 
with age and, along with it, the tendency to have suitable friends; 
but this increasing cooperation in relation to group play and friend- 
ship cannot exclude aggressive behavior, for quarrels increase as 
group play increases and as friendships increase at the nursery-school 
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level. Indeed, nearly all forms of active social response are inter- 
correlated with the other forms of active social response so that 
much which is “desirable” is correlated with that which is “unde- 
sirable.” 

Here we have simply an elaboration of the obvious if we wish to 
judge it in these terms. Even the positive correlation between aggres- 
sion and cooperative social responses (cf. page 380) merely reflects 
the ambivalence of values inherent in our conventional extroverted 
social patterns j as the child matures, he matures into all our “in- 
consistent” ways. Yet the correlations, in spite of the fact that they 
point consistently in the same direction, are nevertheless sufficiently 
limited to raise further questions. The correlations between re- 
sistance and acquiescence, aggression and sympathy, run for the 
most part between .3 and .6. Some children who are chronic fighters 
show little sympathy} others are outgoing and sympathetic and do 
not fight much. If the fighting-cooperating dualism is inherent in 
our social patterns so that as the child assimilates one he assimilates 
the other, why are not the correlations higher? Obviously, it is be- 
cause we have a wide variety of patterns of aggressive and of co- 
operative behavior, and many complex personal factors enter into 
each. We shall return to some discussion of these relationships in 
connection with analysis of integrative and cooperative social re- 
sponses. It is necessary to dig deeper than we possibly can in 
terms merely of correlations between different aspects of behavior 
if we are to get a full understanding of aggressive behavior. But for 
any full discussion of the nature and causes of aggression, we shall 
have to depend on analysis of clinical material, to which we shall 
come shortly. 


In the upper ranges of the pre-school level, that is, from three to 
six, jealousy is a not infrequent expression of aggressive responses 
toward siblings. We shall probably be justified in considering it a 
form of aggression which compensates for basic insecurity since, 
when other behavior problems of the jealous child are studied, it is 
usually found associated with fear. 

Sewall’s analysis of jealousy in a group of small children directly 
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undermines the serenity of the current belief that if you prepare the 
child for the coming of a little brother, he will not be jealous of 
him. The group which she studied included seventy children, about 
one-third of them being nurserj -school and two-thirds of them clinic 
children. The latter were, of course, “problems” in greater or less 
degree. Material from the case records was supplemented by infor- 
mation secured at the home. Two major tyfes of jealousy were rec- 
ognized, illustrated by the following instances: 

(a) When Myron Conway was five years old, his baby sister was 
born. At this time Myron had whooping cough and was told by the 
doctor not to cough near the baby “or else she will get sick and then 
you won’t have a baby sister any more.” Several times after this, the 
mother found Myron coughing into the baby’s face . . . and on an- 
other occasion he pushed the bassinet over. One day his mother taught 
him to pat the baby’s face. He did this, and when his mother’s back 
was turned, he slapped the baby hard and bit her finger. 

(b) Rachel Levine had been the only child for two and a half 
years when Harry was born. Her behavior following the birth of her 
brother was of such a nature as to cause her parents and other people 
to suspect mental retardation. . . . Previous to the birth of Harry, 
Rachel had been a very “good girl,” easy to manage. . . . Her mother 
told of Rachel’s present behavior in a tone of mingled censure, appre- 
hension, and discouragement. She said Rachel refuses to feed herself. 
. . . She likewise refuses to try to dress or undress herself. . . . She is 
very restless at night, occasionally has night terrors and talks much in 
her sleep. . . . Her spells of temper are becoming more frequent and 
more severe. She is very negativistic and impudent toward her parents. 
At no time has she expressed her jealousy of her brother by attacking 
him. She goes rather to the other extreme — whenever anyone asks her 
about her brother she denies having one. As soon as the problem of 
jealousy was recognized and dealt with, the behavior difficulties began 
to grow less and finally disappeared. 

Of SewalPs group of seventy children who had younger siblings, 
thirty-nine were reported to be jealous, showing their jealousy in the 
following ways: 


1. Bodily attacks on the younger sibling 26 

2. Ignoring the presence of the sibling 2 

3. Denying having a younger sibling 2 


4. No outward manifestation toward the sibling, but definite personal- 
ity changes at the tune of its birth .- 


9 
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The last group of cases, which would include those similar to the 
second illustration offered above, showed a wide variety of symp- 
toms, such as more temper tantrums, negativism, more destructive- 
ness, a change to a recessive type of behavior such as daydreaming, 
excessive shyness, pronounced timidity, etc. 

The seventy children were about equally divided as regards prep- 
aration for the birth of the younger child: 


Attitudes 

Prepared 

Not Prepared 

Total 

Jealous 

19 

20 

39 

Not jealous 

14 

17 

31 

Total 

33 

37 

70 


Consequently, the mere fact of being told that another baby is com- 
ing does not seem to be decisive. While the method of preparation 
would probably have more significance, it was not possible in this 
study to obtain reliable information regarding it. 

In the effort, then, to find more satisfactory clues to the factors 
causing jealousy, a number of items were related to its presence or 
absence. It was thought that the question whether the new baby was 
wanted by the riiother might be of some significance. But in the 
fifty cases where the baby w'as w'anted, twenty-six instances of jeal- 
ousy appeared. It is true that of the twelve cases in which the baby 
was not wanted, ten produced jealous older children, but the author 
does not consider this a large enough group of cases on which to base 
conclusions. No conclusive sex differences appeared. 

A difference of real importance does appear, however, when the 
ages of the children at the birth of the youngest child are studied. 
“Jealousy seems to be associated with an age difference of from 
eighteen to forty-two months, for two-thirds of the children of that 
age difference were jealous, as compared with one-third of all the 
children whose age differences were greater or less than that 
amount.” Possibly children closer together in age than 18 months 
share the same interests sufficiently to get along without getting in 
one another’s way, while children more than four years apart in age 
do not share the same interests or needs enough to feel competitive. 
The dominance status of the older child may be unchallenged if the 
younger child is not too close .to him^ with a differential of two or 
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three years it may be disturbing to the older child to find that “the 
baby” is ceasing to be a baby. 

The proportion of jealous children decreased markedly with each 
increase in the number of children in the family j this, of course, is 
easily understood since in families of two or more the newcomer 
does not bring the kind of new experience and competition he brings 
to the only child. 

Various other factors were found to be related to jealousy: the 
latter tended to increase as family income decreased j it increased as 
the age of the mother increased fthe data here do not make it pos- 
sible to tell whether this is simply because the younger mothers are 
less likely to have the size of family which tends to produce jeal- 
ousy) i four-fifths of the children whose mothers were over-solicitous 
were jealous, as well as four-fifths of the children subjected to in- 
consistent discipline. Finally, the families were divided into two 
categories, well adjusted and poorly adjusted. Those families were 
considered poorly adjusted which showed such marital difficulties 
as continual quarreling, fault-finding, indifference or jealousy be- 
tween the parents; in which the parent<hild relationship was dis- 
turbed by such factors as emotional tensions, over-solicitude, or un- 
due dependence; or in which there were definite social or economic 
difficulties. As thus defined, only ten per cent of the children in the 
well-adjusted homes were jealous, as compared with sixty-three 
per cent in the poorly adjusted homes. “The inference seems justi- 
fied that there is a tendency for jealousy to develop in an atmos- 
phere of maladjustment, such maladjustment often meaning an 
over-protective mother, a negative father, some marital or other 
discord, and inconsistent discipline.” 

It is, of course, essential that inferences drawn from material of 
this sort be scrupulously limited to the age group upon which the 
study is based. We cannot assume without further evidence that 
either the proportions or the causes of jealousy as found in this 
study of children largely under school age would be found in an 
older group. The only study of sibling jealousy among older chil- 
dren that is available does, in fact, suggest that age may change 
these factors markedly, for Smalley found only forty-one per cent, 
as against fifty-six per cent of jealousy in Sewail’s children. Among 
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the older children, age differences did not bear the relation to 
jealousy found among the younger group. On the other hand, 
jealousy in Smalley’s group did seem definitely related to differences 
in intelligence quotient, “jealousy increasing and protectiveness and 
friendliness decreasing with increase in difference in intelligence 
quotient.” Within the pairs, the older, when duller, were more apt 
to be jealous. There are sufficient variations in character of the 
groups and method of analysis to make it uncertain whether these 
differences in findings can justly be ascribed to the differences in age 
range of the two groups. A friori, it seems likely that they can. 

These findings are in part consistent with those of Foster, who 
analyzed the personality make-up and social setting of fifty jealous 
children and one hundred non-jealous children of similar back' 
ground. She concluded that the jealous child was more apt to be a 
girl and to be between three and four }'ears old — often the oldest 
child. She is likely to be independent and selfish, pugiiacious, de- 
manding attention and resorting to various means to get itj fre- 
quently she shows an undue attachment to one parent and is subject 
to mild neurotic fears. Hyperactivity, destructiveness, food capri- 
ciousness, disturbances of sleep, and enuresis are also likely to char- 
acterize the jealous child 3 opportunities for play and social relations 
are generally limited. 

Much the same picture, then, prevails — in both studies a back- 
ground of maladjustment is apparent against which jealousy stands 
out, not as the inexplicable fruit of a field devoid of other personality 
difficulties, but as a growth well nourished by the soil in which it and 
its ilk are found. 

From such studies as these it is clear that competitiveness, stand- 
ing up for one’s right in the family groups as elsewhere, is normal 
and within limits acceptable to adults 3 that when it begins to make 
trouble either because of its intensity or because of inept or trouble- 
some expression it is given the name of jealousy and becomes “prob- 
lem behavior.” 


A problem that is at least equally important, and equally full of 
aggressive tensions toward.the adult world — for every family knows 
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what it is to try to handle the indomitable “stubbornness” of a 
three-year-old — is the problem of negativism, or resistance. It has 
already received a great deal of attention from investigators, partly 
as a result of the fact that it has been such an obstacle to successful 
testing of young children. Levy and Tulchin were among the first 
to confront the problem and describe it in a clear-cut way. Their 
investigation was based on the results of testing nearly a thousand 
infants and children at a scries of Illinois county fairs. The cri- 
terion in classification was the number of tests taken by each child. 
Those who would not take any tests at all were classified in Group 
I (complete resistance) ; those who refused one or more but not 
all of the series were placed in Group II (partial resistance); those 
who took all of the tests were in Group III. The children were 
classified in these groups by three examiners working independently. 
The results were fairly uniform for each tester, and were not mate- 
rially affecied by changes made in the technique of testing, by using 
new tests, by different examiners, or by change in locality. Briefly 
summarized, this resistance shows fairly uniform age and sex dif- 
ferences. It first appears, as measured by the method indicated, 
at six months, gradually rises to a high point, from which it falls 
gradually to a low level at 54 months. The high point of resistance 
for males fas measured by the combined ratings on complete and 
partial resistance) is highest at 30 months; for females, at 18 
months. The resistance for the females is higher than for the males 
at every age group studied except 30. At 30 months some form of 
resistance measured by the test criterion occurred in a majority of 
cases of both sexes. 

Reynolds attempted to analyze and define resistance more clearly. 
She used the following criteria in her study of over two hundred 
nursery-school children from twenty-one months to five years and 
six months old: surrender of personal liberty (tester picked child 
up in lap), imitation of movements (clapping hands, etc.), response 
to negative commands (when child was playing with blocks — ^“Don’t 
make that any more”), repetition of one- and two-digit series, re- 
establishment of rapport after a neglect period. The children were 
also given a Kuhlmann-Binet test. She concludes that negativism, 
as she conceives it, is closely related to general growth. The nega- 
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tivism score tended to decrease as chronological age increased: r be- 
tween chronological age and negativistic score was .53 ^ .03. The 
partial correlation between chronological age and score, with mental 
age held constant, was .29 =*= .04. There was a smaller tendency for 
the negativism score to decrease as mental age increased: the corre- 
lation between the negativism score and mental age was .48 =*= .03. 
The partial correlation between mental age and score, with chron- 
ological age held constant, was .12 =*= .04. (Note that all r’s are 
minus.) 

Somewhat similar results are obtained by Nelson in a study of 
personality differences in children from eighteen to forty-eight 
months of age observed in psychological tests j the highest average 
chronological age appears in the least resistant group, and the low- 
est in the most resistant. She also finds that the degree of measured 
resistance decreases as I.Q. increases (chronological age held con- 
stant) and as mental age increases, but observes that the degree of 
resistance may very likely affect the intelligence rating. 

Levy and Tulchin go so far as to conclude that resistance is an 
innate behavior function. While there are, undoubtedly, innate ele- 
ments in this response pattern, such a statement can hardly be left 
unchallenged. Tilson found sufficiently clear evidence of association 
between this trait and emotional dependence upon adults to suggest 
that environmental factors were in all probability extremely impor- 
tant. 

A further attack on environmental differences in relation to nega- 
tivism was carried out by Goodenough. She analyzed the ratings on 
negativism in lOO Kuhlmann-Binet tests at each of the 2-, 3- and 4- 
year levels. A rating of 3 was given when the child responded to 
more than half of the tests by saying “No,” or “I don’t want to,” 
or by silence, so that cooperation could be secured only by the aid 
of much urging, subterfuge, bribery or similar methods} children 
who showed opposition to certain tests in the scale but in general 
responded readily were given a rating of 2} those who responded 
promptly throughout the examination and were willing to attempt 
whatever they were asked to do were rated i. Goodenough found 
a sex difference: the mean rating for boys was higher than that for 
girls at every age on the first test, and at ages three and four on the 
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second test given four to seven weeks later. But this gross sex dif- 
ference was found to be “secondary to a social difference which op- 
erates unequally for the two sexes.” The greatest amount of nega- 
tivism among boys was found in the upper occupational classes, but 
(although the difference is not consistent) there is some indication 
of a tendency toward greater negativism among girls whose fathers 
belong to the lower occupational groups. The fact that Levy and 
Tulchin found no such sex difference in total amount of negativism 
may be explained in part by the fact that their cases were almost 
entirely drawn from the lower occupational classes, and in part by 
the difference in their method. Since any strong evidence against 
this conclusion is lacking, it therefore seems reasonable to infer from 
these results that chonological age, intelligence and social environ- 
ment are all factors determining the degree of negativism or 
resistance. Such a statement barely scratches the surface of the prob- 
lem, however. What aspects of environment tend to increase nega- 
tivism? The results of Tilson suggest that the amount of direct 
supervision of the child — which presumably would be greater in 
the higher social and economic groups — is an important element. 
Goodenough’s finding of greater negativism among girls of lower 
occupational levels raises the question whether girls among these 
groups are guarded and supervised more carefully than boys, or, 
indeed, more carefully than boys or girls in the higher social 
groups. 

In regard to the relation of intelligence to degree of negativism. 
Nelson’s analysis offers some further interesting suggestions. She 
studied one hundred and sixty-one instances of resistance to test 
situations; one hundred and one of these were later accepted. Of the 
6o which were never accepted, 50 instances occurred at a level of 
intelligence on the scale which was definitely above the mental age 
of the child tested, and only 75 occurred at a level below the mental 
age of the child. This would suggest that insight into the demands 
of the test in relation to one’s ability may be an important element 
in the resistance. These studies have not really distinguished between 
“legitimate resistance” (or resistance to a demand recognized by 
the child to be beyond his abilities) and genuine “negativism” (or 
non-compliance with demands well within the reach of his abilities 
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and in situations not f resenting other stimuli to resistance). Sixty 
per cent of the instances of negativism toward tests at or below the 
mental age level of the child were of the sort that involve the child 
personally (imitating movements, repeating words, sentences or 
digits, naming parts of the body). We have no data for a correla- 
tion between resistance and failures on such “personal” tests, ex- 
cluding the influence of materials too hard for the child; but we 
suspect that if such a correlation could be made it would be a fairly 
high one. Further analysis may lead to the conclusion that as the 
child’s language and locomotion develop to a point of mastery, new 
interests and desires develop, and a sense of being able to do, or 
independence; that with this there is a developing consciousness 
of self which lowers thresholds for negative reactions for a time. 
Gradually, as the small child gets adjusted to his awareness of him- 
self and awareness of himself versus other persons, genuine neg- 
ativism decreases. We need to know, however, whether there is a 
general tendency to allow the young child greater freedom as he 
grows older, and whether this corresponds with the age of decreas- 
ing negativism; otherwise the possibility remains that this nega- 
tivism is merely a reaction to excessive domination or to failure of 
adult supervision to adjust rapidly enough to the child’s growing 
abilities and give him the independence he feels competent to 
use. 

A study of resistance to tests by Rust controls many factors not 
controlled in the earlier studies. One hundred three-year-old chil- 
dren with intelligence quotients from lOO to 175, average 132, 
were given the Merrill-Palmer and Kuhlmann tests in the following 
way: one-half of each test was given the first day and the remaining 
half of each test given the following day. Instead of coaxing or 
urging a child to take a refused test, the test was simply presented 
again later. This made it possible to measure the resistance quantita- 
tively in terms of the number of times any test was refused. Any 
test resisted was presented twice later the same day, and again on 
the second, and even on the third and fourth days if resistance con- 
tinued. Actually, 83 per cent of the children completed all the tests 
of both series by the end of the second day, which would be the 
normal test period for the two series. 
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Rust points out that among these children there was a real dif- 
ference in the character of tests resisted once, as compared with those 
repeatedly resisted. A good many tests resisted once were among the 
easier ones of the scales, while those resisted several times were 
really hard ones. Difficulty of the test, mental level of the child, and 
interest value of the test were most important in relation to the ques- 
tion of whether a test was resisted or not. Also, the children objected 
more consistently to the demand that they repeat something said or 
done by the experimenter than to any other type of test. When 
the different forms of resistance were analyzed, 42.1 per cent of 
the incidents of resistance were in the form of refusals; 8.5 per 
cent were escapes from the situation, walking away, running away, 
and the like; 1.6 per cent were requests for delay. A large propor- 
tion of refusals were simply due to conflict of interest — the child 
wanted to do or say something else, just as any sensible person 
would in a not too interesting situation. Of course the implications 
of this study are limited by the fact that the children were a highly 
selected group. Sixty-one per cent of their mothers had occupations 
other than that of “housewife,” and sixty-five per cent of the fathers 
were in the first professional group according to the Barr-Taussig 
classification. It does seem, however, to point again to the importance 
of sheer difficulty of the test, the child’s self-consciousness and in- 
telligence, as well as to the factor of interest-value which Rust em- 
phasizes. 


Goodenough’s study of the emotional behavior of young children 
during mental tests suggests environmental sources for other traits 
besides negativism. Nearly a thousand children between eighteen 
months and six years of age were observed during Kuhlmann-Binet 
or Minnesota Pre-School tests. Shyness, negativism and distracti- 
bility were rated by the observer on a five-point scale like the fol- 

Shyiiess: i. Child comes to examining room readily, talks freely, 
seems entirely at ease throughout test. 

2. Child shows some hesitation at first, but does not cry or 
seem frightened. After a few minutes’ acquaintance, is 
entirely willing to remain with examiner and appears to 
hp romnlptely at p’sp thpreafter 
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3. Child requires much persuasion before he can be induced 
to remain in room without mother. Eventually yields, but 
continues to show some anxiety as to mother’s where- 
abouts; has to be frequently reassured. May cry a little 
at the outset. 

4. Child cannot be persuaded to remain in examining room 
without mother. With mother present, goes through with 
the tests in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

5. Child continues to cry or to cling to mother, and cannot 
be persuaded to take the tests, even with mother present, 
or takes too few to justify a test rating. 

Social status was determined by the father’s occupation, and the 
various occupational groups were divided into two larger groups; 
the first included professional, semi-professional, managerial, etc., 
and the second included semi-skilled trades and minor clerical work- 
ers, together with the slightly skilled and unskilled. In order to 
compare behavior with position in family, four groups were defined: 
(i) oldest children in families of more than one, (2) youngest 
children in families of more than one, (3) only children, and (4) 
middle children in families of more than two. 

On all three of the traits — shyness, distractibility and negativism 
— decided improvement with age was found for both sexes and 
regardless of previous test e.xperiencc. The most pronounced changes 
occurred between the ages of two and four. After four years, most 
children responded well enough so that they were relatively easy 
to handle in the rest situation. There do appear to be some sex 
differences; as a whole, the boys showed greater tendency to nega- 
tivism and distractibility, although there were no reliable differences 
in the case of shyness. Occupational differences were consistent with 
those already reported, the most striking difference occurring in the 
case of the greater resistance of upper-class boys; distractibility was 
also greater for upper levels than it was for the lower levels in 
the case of both sexes. Only children were more distractible than 
children of other positions in the family, and less shy than youngest 
children. 

Some of this work on negativism has implications beyond the 
immediate problem. There is little experimental work on the de- - 
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velopment of consciousness of self, for instance, but some of Nel- 
son’s work throws a little light in this direction. It will he recalled 
that she studied personality differences observable in psychological 
tests of nursery-school children (cf. page 391). ^’^crbatim reports of 
the complete tests of 28 children were secured by a stenographer j 
these records were supplemented by those of a student who did not 
attempt to record the whole situation but only instances of resistance 
and any behavior of the adult affecting it. Analj'sis of the test rec- 
ords showed that tests involving repetition of words, digits, or sen- 
tences contributed about thirty per cent of all resistance. Tests 
involving movements (imitation of movements — Kuhlmann; opposi- 
tion of thumb and finger, crossing feet, and standing on one foot — 
Merrill-Palmer) contributed fourteen per cent of the total resist- 
ance. Naming parts of the body contributed three times as high a 
percentage of resistance as the percentage it comprised of the total 
test situation. All these tests have in common, as we noted earlier 
in discussing negativism, the element of involving the child per- 
sonally and actively in the situation — in the imitation of movements 
he becomes the center of attention instead of sharing with the tester 
attention to some third object. Nelson observes: “That involvement 
of selj into a situation should induce a resistant attitude is not really 
surprising; and yet it is most interesting to realize that such atti- 
tudes, frequently recognized in adults bj' accompanying self-con- 
sciousness and embarrassment, should be so well established at the 
pre-school age level. Adult amusement at children?s activities is pos- 
sibly a conditioning factor here,” Negativism may offer an inductive 
clue in the study of the consciousness of self. 

In the light of the foregoing it is clear that three-year-old nega- 
tivism, like all other aspects of resistance and aggressiveness, is 
likely to be due to tension within a group of children or between the 
adults and children in a family or in a specific adult<hild relation of 
the sort that appears in an intelligence-test situation. The tension in 
the family may be due to fundamental hostility of the adult toward 
the child or merely excessive aggression in the use of necessary au- 
thority. We are far from clear at present regarding the phases of 
development from this three-year-old level of resistance and conflict 
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to later patterns of social contact. We are even less clear regarding 
the question whether the three-year-old situation is almost entirely a 
matter of cultural influences of a specific kind or whether three-year- 
olds are like this the world over. Before we can understand the rela- 
tion between defensive behavior like negativism and jealousy, and 
simple aggressiveness of the type involved in overt conflicts, we need 
richer studies of the development of attitudes toward self, aggres- 
sive and defensive behavior of individual children over a period of 
years. 


Ascendance-Submission 

‘‘Aggression” Is a harsh word; “dominance” or “ascendance” sug- 
gests acceptable behavior. Whatever the complex connotation of 
these terms, there is a quantitative distinction to be made; to be 
ascendant or dominant is at least to move in the direction of becom- 
Ing aggressive. 

Among the many current studies of ascendance and dominance 
special attention must be given to L. M. Jack’s study of ascendant 
behavior in pre-school children. The study consisted of two differ- 
ent parts: first, the attempt to obtain a clear measure of ascendance 
and to compare It with certain aspects of personality; and, second, 
an experiment in building up the confidence of the least ascendant 
children in the group. Because of the fact that so few studies in 
actual experimental modification of social behavior have been car- 
ried out, this piece of work seems to be worth detailed discussion. 

The main subjects of the study were eighteen four-year-old chil- 
dren. Each child was paired successively with each of ten other 
children in an experimental situation where he was permitted to 
play for five minutes at a sand box containing three sets of toys. 
Records were kept on the following eight items of behavior: 

1. Verbally attempts to secure play materials. 

2. Forcefully attempts to secure play materials. 

3. Succeeds in securing play materials. 

4. Defends, snatches back materials taken from his possession. 
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5. Verbally attempts to direct behavior of companion. 

6. Companion complies with direction. 

7. Forbids, criticizes, reproves companion. 

8. Provides patterns of behavior which companion imitates. 

These eight items were combined into a score which had a corrected 
Spearman-Brown reliability of .80. 

During the ascendance experiment competitiveness appeared twice 
as frequently in the most ascendant third of the subjects as in the 
least ascendant third, though there was little difference in the verbal 
claims for attention from the two groups. 

A composite ascendance rating scale had been checked by three 
teachers for each child . This included the following six items, each 
of which was rated on a five-point scale; 

1. Insists upon own rights to play material. 

2 . Challenges property rights of others. 

4. Directs activities of companions. 

5. Submits to direction from companions. 

6. Tries to help enforce group rules. 

The rank-order correlation between the scores on the rating scale 
and the scores in the experimental situations was .81. The tech- 
niques that were used for the control of others varied from child to 
child, however, and few items on the rating scale proved consistent 
in differentiating those who were ascendant from those who were 
non-ascendant. The number of attempts to control was, as a matter 
of fact, much more important than the specific technique in dif- 
ferentiating the two groups. 

The following items of behavior observed on the playground ap- 
pear to indicate lack of self<onfidence in the non-ascendant group 
and appear four times as often in this group as in the ascendant 
group: 

1. Showing fear of companions’ displeasure in facial expression. 

2. Appealing to adult for response, attention. 

3. Following, holding on to adult. 

4. Appealing to adult for help. 
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5. Interfering with others’ activities for no apparent reason, 
no advantage to self, only to secure attention. 

6. Starting to do something, hesitating, not doing it. 

7. Showing fear of physical objects (such as slides, swings). 

8. Showing loud, reasonless laughter and reasonless enthu- 
siasm. 

9. Reacting strongly to criticism, ridicule and threats by blush- 
ing, apologizing, retreating. 

Two experiments were also used to test respect for property and 
“directing others,” each child being paired with five companions 
separately for each experiment. The property-rights scores cor- 
related .86 with the average of three teachers’ ratings on two prop- 
erty-rights items, and .88 with the ascendance scores. The experi- 
ment on directing another correlated .76 with teachers’ composite 
ratings on four related items, and .70 with the ascendance scores. 

Short-sample observations of behavior in the play group were 
made on the following patterns of social behavior: social responsive- 
ness, evidences of self-confidence, techniques used to control the be- 
havior of others. In addition, observations in the daily story group 
and in the experimental situations provided records on “expansive 
behavior, amenability to adult control, competitiveness, and tendency 
to draw attention to own accomplishment.” Social responsiveness 
was found to correlate .65 with ascendance score. Response to adult 
authority (in an experimental situation in which the adult told the 
child not to play with a toy airplane which she had demonstrated) 
correlated .56 with ascendance. Expansive behavior during the story 
hour did not show much relation to ascendance as measured. Items 
showing lack of self-confidence were more frequent in the non- 
ascendant group. 

The experimental modification of ascendance was carried out as 
follows: The five children whose first ascendance scores were lowest 
were given individual training by the experimenter at least seven 
times, ten to fifteen minutes at a time, in the use of three kinds of 
material; making designs with mosaic blocks, assembling a picture 
puzzle, learning a story in a picture book. After the child had be- 
come familiar with these materials, he was paired off successively 
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with each of four ascendant children and records were again taken 
of ascendant behavior. These records were scored in two w'ays, (i) 
the actual frequency of ascendant behavior, showing impatience, dis- 
gust at the mistakes of companions, etc., and (2) frequency of the 
subject’s ascendant behavior relative to the frequency of his com- 
panions’ ascendant behavior. Both absolute and relative scores for 
four out of five subjects showed marked increase in ascendance as a 
result of the increased familiarity with the material. A control 
group of five non-ascendant children who did not have this training 
showed virtually no increase in ascendance w'hen the ascendance 
experiment was repeated. 

This study has a variety of implications. First, it suggests that 
ascendance is not to be considered a static thing or an immutable 
aspect of personality. The marked change in the self-confidence of 
these children after fairly limited training suggests that our gen- 
eral pre-school practice of laissez jaire in relation to children’s play 
may have unforeseen results. Actual training in the skills of han- 
dling both large equipment and small materials may facilitate enor- 
mously the social adjustment of a considerable proportion of 
children. 

Though we frequently tend to think in terms of the tendency to 
carry over attitudes of shyness or self-confidence from one situation 
to another, we often conceive of social confidence largely in terms of 
a fixed relation between people, rather than as a three-cornered re- 
lation between the individuals and the job (or the game) in which 
they are participating. The results of this study indicate that the 
skill in the job at hand may be even more important than the par- 
ticular individuals with whom one is confronted, and that, regard- 
less of an individual child’s history or the reasons for his social 
shyness, development of skill in the actual situations he has to con- 
front may make a big difference in his confidence and aggressive- 
ness. 

It is, of course, necessarj' to use this kind of procedure with a 
much larger group of children in order to clarify the difference sug- 
gested between the four children whose ascendance behavior was 
clearly increased and the one child whose development in this di- 
rection seemed more questionable. Is the fifth child a real instance 
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of the kind of youngster who will carry over an insecure attitude 
into a new situation regardless of attempts to build up skills, can he 
be helped only in more fundamental ways, e.g., through working on 
sources of confidence and security in the family? Is this proportion 
of four to one any reasonable indication of the proportion of chil- 
dren who would in general respond quickly to specific training? 
These questions are of the greatest importance in determining the 
extent to which personalities can “learn” or personality structure 
be modified. 

M. L. Page has extended and validated Jack’s experiments in 
the modification of ascendant behavior. One hundred and seven 
subjects were used. Seventy-three of the children, from two to four 
years of age, were from the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station; 
they were of high Intelligence and socio-economic status. Thirty- 
four four-year-olds of lower intelligence (I.Q. averaging about 85) 
were from a cooperative research pre-school at an orphan’s home. 
These children were from a lower socio-economic group; their 
fathers were classified as laborers but were unable or unwilling to 
support their families. 

Through a one-way screen the children were observed in a play 
situation which provided a small sand box and appropriate toys. 
Each child was observed in five pairings; his ascendance score, based 
upon eight evidences of ascendance, represented the total number 
of observations of ascendant behavior which he showed during the 
five-minute pairings. The ascendant, moderately ascendant, and 
non-ascendant children were selected and specially trained on spe- 
cific tasks; then the pairings were repeated in order to observe the 
change in ascendance scores after this training. An untrained group 
was also retested for control purposes. The training process included 
successive pairings as an integral part of the development of the 
child’s self-confidence, giving him an opportunity to show off and 
practice his new advantage. The results from the nursery-school 
children of high intelligence were as follows: 

I. A greater gain in ascendance was found in trained than in non- 
trained subjects. The mean score of 14 children who received train- 
ing was 16.7 at the testing before their training, and 28.8 after the 
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training. The effects of training appear to be cumulative, especially 
in directing behavior, success in directing, and criticism of others. 

Non-trained subjects showed a loss in mean score. This sug- 
gested that when the self-confidence of some member of a group 
was increased, that of the untrained members of the group would 
tend to be depressed. Both non-ascendant and moderately ascendant 
children responded to training. 

3. There was some indication of transfer to behavior in free-play 
periods, but teachers’ ratings proved unsuccessful indicators of trans- 
fer effects. 

The question arises whether the nursery-school situation is m 
itself a factor in increasing ascendance. To discover this, an orphan- 
age group was broken up into two groups, one of which attended 
pre-school without being specially trained in ascendance, and a con- 
trol group which did not attend. The results of study of this group 
showed: 

1. Over a period of time the pre-school subjects were fairly stable 
with respect to ascendance, while the control subjects showed definite 
losses. 

2. The pre-school group showed increasing scores in “directing 
behavior” and decreasing scores in “behavior concerned with de- 
fending or getting property,” in contrast to the control group. 

In general summary, experimental training which aimed to in- 
crease self-confidence was shown to be effective in increasing the 
expression of ascendant behavior for non-ascendant children, and 
these changes were larger than those attributable to attendance at 
the pre-school alone. 

We have given rather detailed accounts of this experiment in 
order to illustrate possibilities for further experimental work on 
social behavior of this sort, and to point out the relations between 
the kind of scientific results which can come from different methods. 
Analysis of behavior records of individual children in nursery school 
gives data on the amount and forms of aggression in a complex situ- 
ation. For the most part, the details of the situation cannot be con- 
trolled or varied systematically in a way that will really point to- 
ward causative factors. The same thing is true of studies made of 
children’s behavior at home, although the variety of circumstances 
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to be observed is o£ such great importance as to require more ob- 
servation in homes than has been made. In the experimental situa- 
tion, however, many fundamental aspects of aggressive behavior, 
toward both children and adults, may be recorded and measured, 
and a variety of aspects of the situation may be manipulated to per- 
mit checking of hypotheses regarding the nature of causes. By vary- 
ing the time of day, relation of the experiment time to nap-time and 
dinner-time, the technique of the adult, the difficulty of tasks set, 
and a host of other elements in the experimental situation, the ef- 
fect of simple and compound factors may be observed, and the 
process of modification of behavior may be watched. 

It is worth while to emphasize the fundamental importance of 
scientific studies of this kind} so much nursery-school education 
has rested upon hypotheses that training in routine is a fundamental 
obligation of the adult whereas the child can best educate himself 
in social and play techniques. The combined effect of the work 
of Page and Jack suggests that confidence can be built up in fairly 
limited periods of time through simple techniques of giving skills 
to the child which increase his resources} and it is probably safe 
to say that children at any age level would gain in poise and capacity 
to handle social situations through the development of funda- 
mental skills. This kind of training could be carried on without 
interfering in any sense with the child’s own process of exploration 
in social and play relations. 

In connection with the transfer effects in studies of this kind, it 
should be noted that as one acquires the various techniques of com- 
bat, argument, competition, and ascendant behavior, one integrates 
one’s techniques and becomes “dominant in general” or even “ag- 
gressive in general.” Thus from different quarters comes evidence 
that children who have already developed patterns of aggressive 
behavior (whether these are described under the heading of domi- 
nance, egocentricity, aggression, or something else) are more likely 
to be consistent in their behavior than those whose aggressiveness 
is sporadic and unorganized, as indicated by the fact that ratings 
by different teachers agree with one another better, comparisons of 
the results from different measures agree with one another better, 
and the children’s standing remains more stable over a considerable 
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period of time. This statistical result is inevitable if consolidation 
of various habits is occurring. 

Even while this is true, so that we may assume that non-dominant 
or relatively unaggressive children vary quite markedly from one 
situation to another, it is also true that even very dominant children 
vary from one situation to another. In one study of 57 girls from 
third through sixth grade, it was found that in no case did a domi- 
nant child dominate in every situation. There were not only great 
variations in each girl’s behavior, but also great differences in the 
amount of variation. Extreme cases on the whole tended to show 
less variation in dominance feeling than those at the middle of the 
group. To those interested in theory of the growth of personality 
this points to the flexibility and possibilities of change through early 
adolescence} to those interested in education and guidance it offers 
encouragement to the view that experiences outside of the early 
family influences may be of great importance, and are worth careful 
planning. 


The Child’s View of Aggression 

When we have recognized the various forms taken by aggression 
among the normal children studied in Child Development Insti- 
tutes, we have still gone only a little way in the analysis of what 
makes for aggression. As a preliminary orientation we need to in- 
quire into the context of prevalent attitudes toward aggression con- 
fronted by a child in these same situations. What do his companions 
and his family think about aggressive behavior — ^what values are at 
stake for him in connection with it? How are these values formed.? 

Any attempt to construct a picture of the value world of chil- 
dren in relation to patterns of social behavior must be carried out 
indirectly. Suggestions come from a variety of directions: the spon- 
taneous play patterns of children, the evidence as to which children 
are most popular, the individual’s resolution of conflict situations. 
Among pre-school children those who are aggressive, who offer no 
response when attacked, who escape or run away, play alone, dawdle, 
or ignore requests of grown-ups, are found to be unpopular, while 
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those who respect property rights anci cooperate with aciults appear 
to be more popular. Apparently this situation is not very different 
from that among adults. The imaggressive child who is too easy a 
mark and who cannot defend himself (and cannot therefore be re- 
spected), and the child who is too aggressive (and who might there- 
fore be feared) are unpopular. 

This ambivalent place of aggression among small children owes 
much to the combination of the following facts: (1) the frequency 
of aggression in many normal nursery-school and home situations 5 

(2) the fact that children who are too aggressive are not popular j 

(3) the fact that victims win more conflicts than aggressors, even 
apart from the influence of teachers. These last two points suggest 
that while overt aggression is a common technique of getting prop- 
erty which one wants, or of achieving personal needs, it is also a 
cause of so much anxiety and sense of guilt that aggressors by no 
means consistently carry through their original intentions. They 
probably quite frequently feel that they have been doing something 
that was not right. 

Studies of teachers’ techniques in relation to aggression and the 
behavior of adults toward children generally, have not matched 
the pace of studies of children’s behavior. If and when they are 
ever made, we shall probably find ample source for this ambivalence 
of aggressiveness in the relation between adults and children, espe- 
cially in the attitudes of adults toward aggression of children. Re- 
gardless of the question whether techniques of physical punishment 
such as spanking are used in disciplining a child, the experience of 
most children is one of life hemmed in and defined by adult regula- 
tions. Every rule and interference with spontaneous impulse may 
have an inner value to the child equivalent to aggression from the 
adult. This constant domination is even more characteristic amid 
the limitations of urban life where families live in small apartments 
or houses that contain no space for untrammeled activity and ex- 
ploration for a child. The endless reminders not to hurt this piece of 
furniture, not to touch father’s desk, not to use paints in the living 
room, or pound on the dining-room table afford a constant experi- 
ence by the child of adult aggression and are defended by the adult 
as necessary. Frequently, however, exactly the same repressive be- 
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havior used against another child by the child ^^'ho has learned it 
from an adult will be disapproved. In addition to this, the child 
must confront the fact that on the one hand he is encouraged to 
defend himself against attack and on the other hand his own attacks 
are likely to be disapproved. 

We must, moreover, point out certain discrepancies in the social 
evaluation of aggression from the point of view of respect for the 
individual and from the separate point of view of larger social 
effects. The evolution of research has led to distinctions between 
dominant or egocentric initiative in activities involving other peo- 
ple, and integrative behavior or genuine leadership which looks 
toward the coordination of interests of a total group. This distinc- 
tion is clear to the adult, far from clear to the child. In our culture 
it is socially acceptable and desirable to have self-confidence enough 
to get what one wants, participate freely in group competition, 
push to the top, defending oneself. We may call these A types of 
aggression. But it is socially unacceptable to take from others, “domi- 
nate” others, hurt others (B types of aggression). These last are 
taboo, though, from the child’s point of view, they are constantly 
used by adults in the process of setting up taboos against property, 
training in routine and punishing for infractions. Other types of 
socially unacceptable aggression are general restlessness and unor- 
ganized aggression of the type that is referred to in discussions of 
hyperactivity — ^proving to oneself that one can do something, fight- 
ing for attention or expressing jealousy, having a chip on one’s 
shoulder or “being defensive” (C types of aggression largely tied 
up with insecurity feelings). All of our research data, as well as 
incidental observation of children, indicate that the process of matur- 
ing in our culture consists largely of being able to develop A types' 
of aggression along with cooperative and integrative forms of be- 
havior, and inhibiting B and C types of aggression, whether they are 
due to overflowing spirits and energy or to the need to compensate 
for inferiority. 

When the attitudes of parents, teachers and research investiga- 
tors show such a complex mingling of approval of self-defense and 
disapproval of closely related forms of aggression, it is not surpris- 
ing to find this complexity reflected in the attitudes of children. M. 
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D. Fite has made an Illuminating analysis of the attitudes toward 
aggression of a half dozen children whose aggressive behavior had 
been measured objectively. 

When Nancy was asked what she would do if another child hit 
her, she said she would tell the teacher. Would she hit him 
back? “No, because I want to be good because my mother and 
father say I should, so I’m trying my best.” And later she general- 
izes this still further: “You have to tell the parents. You must tell 
everything to the parents ’cause they’re bigger. The child asks the 
parents what to do and then they help the child.” 

Fite comments with surprise on this deeply moral tone coming 
from a child not yet four )ears old, and later points to the dis- 
crepancy between the earnestness of her attitude and her behavior. 
However, the verbal expressions of attitude remain quite stable for 
a time. 

“ . . In a repetition of the situation two weeks later with the 
second series of pictures, her strongly filial attitudes held up pretty 
well. No, she would not hit back, and if her aggressor kept at her, 
she would call her mother to make him stop. ‘Mother would say, 
“This boy hurts, and ’cause it’s not nice and would she please take 
his hand off ’cause it’s not nice.” ’ The experimenter tried to make 
it harder: ‘But suppose you w'ere at school, and you called the 
teacher, and the teacher didn’t hear you.’ Nancy admitted in that 
case that she’d have to ‘push his hand off.’ Then for a moment 
her feelings slipped through : ‘Then I would show him how it feels.’ 
But as if in contrition over that admission, she replied to the next 
question, ‘Would you hit him?’ with, ‘I would be nice and good. 
I would give him a lollypop.’ 

“Certainly it looks, at least, as if Nancy were trying to give the 
‘right answers.’ Several months later the experimenter had an- 
other session with Nancy. 

“At the beginning, when the experimenter asked if she should 
make her own doll hit Nancy’s, Nancy responded, ‘Yes,’ rather 
casually. But at the actual hitting, her face grew serious, and at 
the suggestion that she make her doll hit the experimenter’s, she 
drew her doll back from the experimenter’s and, with a very anxious 
expression, said, ‘No, I don’t want to.’ She seemed quite near the 
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point of tears, and to each question about hitting replied vehemently 
that hitting was nut all right: ‘I know because my father and mother 
say so. I know it.’ And there is just as vigorous denial even on the 
question of retaliative hitting. Here there appears to be less reason 
for doubt as to whether she spoke with real conviction. And yet 
the very intensity of the conviction seems to belie a complete self- 
assuredness. In general, self-assuredness and anxiety do not go to- 
gether, and there was no doubt here of the presence of anxiety. Both 
the experimenter and the assisting research worker were struck by 
the unhappiness of her tone and expression, and the vehemence 
with which she pulled her doll back when asked to make it hit. 
Might there be reason to suspect that in some way her confidence 
in what her parents said was being undermined, and that the degree 
of emotionality shown was a sign of some conflict? What would be 
the prediction of her responses six months later?” 

The anxiety and conflict which appeared in this discussion are 
exactly what we should expect with an intelligent, sensitive child, 
confronted with confusion of values and forced to make a place for 
herself in her social group, in relation to both children and adults. 
It is particularly interesting, however, to see that the intensity of 
her feeling had decreased considerably by the end of another six 
months. 

“In April of 1936 the situation was repeated. She said as before 
that she did not think it right to hit other children, ‘ ’Cause it hurts. 
’Cause I felt it one time.’ (Note that ‘it hurts’ seems to be the 
first true ‘reason’ to develop.) ‘I think it’s not so good — neither 
does my mother.’ There is nothing so far very different from what 
she had said before, and again one has to fall back on more ‘sub- 
jective’ elements. Against the utter seriousness with which every- 
thing was said in the first session thirteen months earlier, and against 
the intensity and emotionality of her responses six months earlier, 
may be put the complete air of casualness with which replies were 
given in this session. She seemed to be saying, ‘Yes, this is what 
I really think but it’s not all so important to me now.’ ” 

The change in anxiety feeling was not the only index of progress 
in Nancy’s problem. 

“This time, when asked, ‘If some other child hits you first, then 
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what’s the thing to dor’ Nancy’s immediate response is, ‘Hit them 
back.’ Moreover, she’s not above romancing a little to back this up: 
‘ ’Cause that’s what my mother tells me every night before I go 
to bed.’ (The pure fiction of this statement was checked with the 
parents.) Also note another reason; ‘ ’Cause that’s what sometimes 
other children do to me.’ Now it seems that in fantasy she has loaded 
her parents on her side and in actuality she has her social experi- 
ence to back her up, and thus perfect accord is made.” 

The confusion shown by Nancy probably represents a real experi- 
ence shared to some degree by most nursery-school children. But 
the intensity of the conflict would vary from one child to another 
with the temperament and conscience of the child. The responses 
of Nancy’s best friend illustrate this: 

“In none of Lila’s three experimental sessions did there appear 
the seriousness and intensity which Nancy showed in her first two. 
In the first session in the spring of 1935, Lila’s responses were some- 
what mixed but all given with a casual, though self-assured, man- 
ner. With regard to hitting, she says she would not do that, even 
if she were hit first, though she might have to do it if that were 
the only way of stopping her aggressor.” Fite compares the two 
children as follows: 

“. . . both put down hitting or snatching as ‘not nice,’ both say 
they would hit only if that were the only way of fending off an- 
other child’s aggression. The difference in the two children’s re- 
sponses lay in those same ‘subjective’ elements of response which 
are so difficult to record on paper. Nancy was intensely serious, 
Lila was casual though firmj Nancy injected a deeply moral tone 
into the situation; Lila responded just as she might have to any 
factual material, in a perfectly matter-of-fact manner. And it was 
this difference which seven months later showed itself in a differ- 
ence in actual verbal response as well. Apparently it was a difference 
of fundamental attitude toward the whole problem which at the 
age of four did not appear verbally, but by the age of four and a 
half had carried them far enough apart that what they said was 
not the same any longer. It will be remembered that it was in the 
fall of the 1935 period that Nancy showed intense emotionalism 
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over the whole question and stated that under no circumstances 
was hitting acceptable. T.ila, how'ever, with the same air of casual 
finality as in the previous spring, says hitting is ‘all right.’ Why? 
‘Oh, ’cause, ’Cause I think it is. — Sometimes I have to. Sometimes 
the teacher gets cross and sometimes she’s not there and I have 
to get cross.’ 

“Further light on the feelings bound up with aggression appeared 
in other parts of the spring of 1936 experiment. The dolls were 
given the names of children on the playground and the suggestion 
was made that Lila make one hit another. In the first part of the 
situation, she had quite readily made ‘Lila’ hit ‘Jackie’ ( a fictitious 
figure). But to the suggestion that she make either ‘Lila’ or 
‘Jackie’ hit ‘Nancy,’ there was a definite refusal. ‘Why not?’ 
‘ ’Cause it’s not nice — it hurts.’ In other words, there is both iden- 
tification and projection of her own feelings present, and she will 
not have her best friend hurt. To the suggestion that she make 
‘Holden’ (a child known throughout the group for his aggressive- 
ness) hit ‘Jackie,’ there was no difficulty — ‘Yeah, ’cause they’re 
boys. They’re going to be in a fight.’ (Another variable in atti- 
tude toward hitting.) Again following this, the suggestion was made 
that ‘Jackie’ hit ‘Nancy,’ to see whether the previous acceptance 
of boys hitting would affect this situation. To this there was a long 
pause, ending in her suggestion that ‘Nancy’ should hit ‘Holden,’ 
which was carried out. ‘Now make Lila hit Holden.’ No, she 
wouldn’t do that. ‘Why not?’ ‘ ’Cause I don’t think that’s fair— 
they might do it back.’ (Note what ‘fair’ means to a four-year- 
old.) Apparently, though, she wouldn’t have her best friend hitj 
it was too subtle a projection to anticipate her being hit back, which 
was taken into account in her own position, the identification being 
a nearer and more direct one. 

“The fact that aggression might be even more important for boys 
than for girls is suggested by Lila’s response, and this is borne out 
by the records of the boys themselves. Holden was six months 
younger than the girls just discussed, and this fact probably ac- 
centuated the problem further. Extreme aggressiveness and swagger 
characterized his responses. ‘Put them in jail,’ ‘fight them,’ w.ere 
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typical of his answers to all the questions. Seven months later the 
overt aggressiveness of his first answers disappeared.” 

But he was extremely aggressive with the children. He and an- 
other boy started out to whip a third child with a rope, but instead 
Holden had the idea of tying the rope around the child’s neck; the 
teacher just saved the latter from strangulation. Among his other 
misdeeds were knocking a child in the eye with a broom handle, 
throwing dirt, slapping a child’s face, getting a child into the corner 
of a packing box and pummeling him in the face with his fists. 
Among his threats were “I’ll beat your brains out,” “I’ll get a 
knife,” “I’m going to get a bow and arrow and kill you.” Fite com- 
ments: “No matter what he may have said in the experimental situ- 
ation, it looks as if other things were more important than the 
idea that hitting was ‘not nice.’ In fact, he probably thought it a 
very good idea. He was, during both of these years in which the 
study was made, one of the youngest and smallest of the children 
in his group. He needed some means of gaining prestige, and his 
reputation in the group for just this kind of behavior gave him a 
good deal of it. ‘Get Holden to hit him’ was not an uncommon 
thing to hear.” He was a perfectly normal child who had found an 
effective means of getting status. 

This material on young children dramatizes the complexity of 
pressure from the younger social group and from the authorities. 
The child who succeeds in getting along with others of his own 
age in a group where aggression is prevalent, cannot do so except 
at the expense of inner conflict in so far as he takes seriously the at- 
titudes of adults or even his own feelings toward the undesirability 
of experiences that cause pain to others. 

If this picture is at all representative, we judge that for middle- 
class children in university centers there are both positive and nega- 
tive pressures exerted upon the child who fights; within limits we 
may say that fighting is acceptable in child culture but that many 
children confront contradictory approvals from adults. This does not 
go a long way toward answering the question why a child fights; to 
do this requires further consideration of the motivation and specific 
contexts in which a gg ression appears. 
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The Analysis of Biological Origins of Aggression 

Two approaches which are broadly concerned with the functional 
analysis of aggression, in relation both to the internal drive and to 
the external conditions, are those of Goodenough and of Isaacs. 
In contrast to the problem of Jack and of Page, who were inter- 
ested in the development of a capacity for enough aggression to 
sustain social relations, the problem of Goodenough and of Isaacs 
is the more destructive or problem-creating expression of anger and 
hostility. 

Goodenough’s analysis is based upon data collected by a group of 
mothers who reported anger episodes which occurred at home among 
children from seven months to seven years of age. The record 
blanks were planned to include notations of unusual events or dis- 
turbances of routine, unusual physiological conditions in the child, 
the immediate cause of the anger response, and the direction, type 
and form of expression of behavior. In addition, the methods of 
control used by the adult and the results of these methods were 
recorded. 

The frequency of anger in the same child from day to day de- 
pended both upon intrinsic factors, resulting in differential responses 
to constant stimuli, and upon extrinsic factors, affecting the fre- 
quency and intensity of the irritating conditions to which the child 
was subjected. Intrinsic factors, conditions in the child which tended 
to make for irascibility, included inadequate sleep, constipation, 
fatigue. 

Intellectual level, experience, and family relationships also played 
an important part in determining the type of reaction. External con- 
ditions included visitors and changes in the size or composition of 
the family group. The longest outbursts occurred when the child 
was in bed, having his bath or going to bed, and the shortest out- 
bursts occurred when he was playing with his playmates, dressing 
or undressing, having teeth brushed or hair combed. While it is 
true that some non-social factors appear to be important in relation 
to anger, social difficulties loom large, and account for almost half 
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of all angry outbursts between the ages of three and four, the period 
of maximum frequency. Anger showed developmental changes with 
age; the form which it took showed an increasing ability to react 
selectively and adaptively in rage-producing situations. 

Isaacs is not concerned with the specific organism-in-environment 
picture of rage. She sees hate, hostility and aggression as funda- 
mental aspects of personality, rooted in primary egocentric attitudes 
whose base is deeper than day-to-day disturbances in routine. Her 
analysis is based upon the day-by-day records of 3 1 children attend- 
ing an experimental school. The motivations of aggressive behavior 
appear to her to be based upon group and individual hostility. In- 
dividual hostility appears in conflict over possessions. Children want 
to have exclusive use of an object; they have a sense of ownership 
even over such non-tangibles as songs learned at home. They want 
to have the exclusive right to dispense public property, to use play- 
ground apparatus. They exploit one another’s feelings for property 
by taking it away in order to tease. Individual hostility is also ex- 
pressed in both playful and serious assumption of power over others: 
threats, teasing, rebukes, blaming one another for accidents or the 
distress of another child. Rivalry is another expression of hostility, 
appearing when children compete for the love and approval of 
adults or the social leaders of the group, or for the homage of the 
younger members; it also appears when children compete with an 
adult for the love and possession of another adult. 

Group hostility appears toward strangers and newcomers, to- 
ward adults, toward younger or inferior children, or toward any 
temporary scapegoat. 

When we face the very different implications of the work of 
Goodenough and of Isaacs, we are driven back again to the need for 
relating the results of our study of behavior to basic biological and! 
cultural principles. We know that the striped muscles and the 
sympathetic division of the autonomic nervous system provide 
every child with a mechanism for defensive responses under attack, 
and that anger and other such responses are in many respects very 
close in their biological bases to fear responses. Consequently it is 
quite reasonable to find Goodenough’s evidences that irritable, angry 
behavior is likely to occur when either illness, fatigue, other physi- 
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cal conditions, or the emotional situation makes the child insecure. 
This, however, does not help much in relation to Isaacs’ e\'idences 
that over a long period of time and quite apart from specific ups and 
downs, children seem to have a need to express aggression toward 
other children j this could only be handled by adults who imposed 
restrictions on the attacks. Is anger situational, or is it something 
in the child that must come out? It is at this point that we need 
to have further analysis of the broad aspects of the situation, such 
as might be contributed by the approach of a cultural anthropologist. 
Margaret Mead once commented to the parents of two typically 
“spontaneous” children, “I suppose you think it is ‘just natural’ 
for children to run and skip all over the place the way \ours do. 
You know it really isn’t; it is a culture pattern.” If it is pointed out 
that children of the Arapesh of New Guinea do not show the aggres- 
sion which appears in Isaacs’ records and which is familiar to any- 
one in western European civilization, we can reply that W'e need 
scarcely go so far ; we can point to cultural differences nearer home. 
Children in two groups in the same nursery school may show big 
differences in total aggression, depending upon the constellation of 
the group, the amount of play space, the amount of interference 
from the teacher, and the age of the children. The same children 
may show markedly different tendencies to fight in two contrasting 
situations. We can even point out the probable effects of the close 
domination of adults over little children in the small families char- 
acteristic of our own sub-culture, and suggest that the aggression 
which we find today is partly a response to the great accumulation 
of frustrations w-hich any child in this situation must suffer. 

In so far as children in our culture do show a generalized hostility, 
we may reasonably conclude that this hostility, or need to be aggres- 
sive, is developed during the first months or years from the experi- 
ences of frustration and repression Involved in the child’s training 
with respect to eating, elimination, handling of property and of 
people. 

When all this has been said, however, it may be useful to stop 
and think for a moment about everyday differences that anyone 
familiar with animals has a chance to observe. Aside from training, 
great differences in fierceness and tendency to attack are evident, 
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not only among different species of animals or even birds, but also 
among different members of the same species, or even of the same 
family, as breeders of dogs well know. It may not be too far-fetched 
here to suggest that if such differences exist among large groups of 
individuals of the human family, they may perhaps be related not 
only to culture patterns but also to biochemical and other organic 
differences. 

The pliable child, the stubborn child, the sunny child, the child 
of violent temper or dark resentments are probably not simply the 
products of different home training, but of home experience acting 
upon organisms of different constitution in terms of glandular and 
neurophysiological make-up. Individual differences in irritability, 
amount of activity, the tendency to laugh or cry, have been accu- 
rately recorded in the first five weeks of life. In time we shall be able 
to relate such constitutional differences to later “traits.” 

Finally, in the light of Klineberg’s summary of the evidences 
that culture, including diet, tempo of work, social activity, may af- 
fect biochemical aspects of the organism that are reflected in the 
basal metabolism, blood pressure, etc., we would have to suggest 
that it is not strictly correct to dissociate “biological” and “cultural” 
influences. Aggressiveness is certainly not a “pure instinct” and cer- 
tainly not a pure “cultural pattern.” The interaction between biologi- 
cal and cultural influences must be seen not solely in terms of the 
net amount of aggression, but in terms of the total complicated 
structure built upon such responses. For instance, an increase in 
whatever biochemical factors are involved in aggression among 
adults, might increase the thresholds for domineering attitudes in 
general and vigorous attacks on children in specific instances where 
the child’s behavior called for adult repression. The question 
whether this increased vigor in the adult’s response results in meek, 
inhibited attitudes on the part of the child, or violent antagonism, 
rebellion and retaliation, would certainly depend to a considerable 
degree on similar biochemical aspects of the child’s make-up, his 
thresholds for active defensive response. With this start, it is easy 
to see how the interplay between the aggressive adult and a meek, 
submissive child will develop along different lines from the relation- 
ship between the aggressive adult and the rebelhous child, and how 
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different patterns of fantasy and behavior toward other individuals 
will grow out of these two relationships. It is quite possible, then, 
to see meaning in such a pattern as Isaacs outlines; the child has a 
fund of aggression and hostility which must find expression, but 
which also requires control from the adult. Yet the fund and the 
need for outlet would depend upon specific biological and cultural 
conditions to start with, and quite different conditions might result 
in quite different patterns from those suggested by Isaacs. 

But the “biological factors” in aggressiveness call for more analy- 
sis. When Goodenough reminds us of the importance of specific 
physiological conditions such as fatigue, toxins, and illness, it sug- 
gests the need for pursuing more fully the nature of the organic 
foundations of aggression. It is one thing to postulate biological fac- 
tors, another to define and measure them. We tend in everyday dis- 
cussion to think spontaneously in terms of children who seem “by 
nature” to be more or less aggressive than other children; but in 
the research world there is little to show where to expect aggressive- 
ness. We may argue that children who are taller and stronger have 
more likelihood for success in competition with children their age, 
and may therefore dare to be more aggressive; we may add to this 
that children of very active temperament would be likely to show 
more aggression than phlegmatic children. Yet against this, one 
must consider the attitude of the child toward his physique and his 
social world, e.g., the effect of insecurity in modifying any constitu- 
tional tendency toward aggressiveness in the child who is strong 
enough to carry through, and the effect of a tendency to compensate 
actively for sluggishness or for slight build. Since it is practically im- 
possible to get children in whom these factors of attitude are not 
intricately interwoven with constitutional factors, it is hard to obtain 
a clear picture of the situation as it really is. 

These complicating factors would lead us to suspect some rela- 
tion between aggressiveness and age, size, strength, and experi- 
ence, but a relation far from simple. Aggression correlates 
substantially with the number of social contacts that a child has, or 
the amount of social activity of any sort that he shows. It must be 
remembered that sympathetic behavior, cooperation, and other 
“socially desirable” forms of behavior also show substantial positive 
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interrelationships with aggression. This points in the same direction, 
namely, that any specific sort of social activity is highly dependent 
upon the general tendency to social activity which the child shows 
at a given time. This, of course, is a matter of a complex group of 
factors, such as the child’s freedom in the group, his interests in the 
activities available and his general liveliness. We find in newborn 
children quite clear individual differences in degree of activity; but 
studies of this type have not been carried out on a large enough num- 
ber of children on whom we have long-time follow-ups to make it 
possible to say that there is much relation between the degree of 
activity shortly after birth, and the degree of liveliness at three or 
four, or any other later age. The only clear indications of biological 
factors, therefore, are those which come from a study of a small 
number of extreme cases, in which constitutional build is compared 
with indices of aggressive or submissive behavior. D. M. Levy has 
made such an analysis In a study of the relation between aggressive- 
submissive behavior and the Frohlich syndrome. 

This syndrome in boys includes Mons mammary girdle, adiposity, 
hypogenitalism, tapering fingers, smooth, velvety skin, feminine ap- 
pearance or mannerisms, etc. The subjects of Levy’s study were 33 
boys from the Institute of Child Guidance, between 7 years 5 
months, and 19 years of age. Their intelligence quotients ranged 
from 70 to 160, with a median of 115. These were cases selected 
from the looo patients In the Institute. The majority of the cases 
with the Frohlich syndrome were found to be “submissive,” in con- 
trast to the “aggressiveness” found among most of the children 
in a study of 1000 children referred to the Institute. An attempt 
was made to study the possibility that submission represented an 
adaptation to certain individual factors of the syndrome — for ex- 
ample, small genitals, obesity, or low total energy. The criteria for 
aggressive and submissive behavior were applied to a group of chil- 
dren who did not show the Frohlich syndrome, to other groups 
arranged in relation to weight, age or height, and to a group of 
children with hyperkinesis. The conclusion was that the submissive 
behavior in the group with the adiposa-genital syndrome was not 
explainable as a response to any of the factors just mentioned. A 
further check on the hypothesis that constitutional factors wjere^di- 
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rectly responsible was made in studying the life history of the 
group to determine whether early experiences, including the mater- 
nal attitude, favored the submissive adaptation. In a few cases the 
early experience was actually extremely favorable to aggressive be- 
havior. For the group as a whole, the social factors and the back- 
ground of the children with the Frohlich syndrome were not sig- 
nificantly different from the social factors for the group used as 
controls. The conclusion is then drawm that the submissive behavior is 
partly determined by the constitutional factors, especially the endo- 
crine factors basic to the syndrome as a w'hole. It is noted, however, 
that in special types of environment, submissive factors can be over- 
weighted by aggressive factors regardless of the constitutional 
tendencies.^ 

In general, the extroverted pattern of our culture makes it natural 
for outgoing active behavior to be accepted as normal, while the 
interests of the appreciative, imaginative, introverted child are fre- 
quently thought of as compensatory for repression or inferiority 
feeling. While the work of Jack and Page gives some weight to this 
view, it is also possible that children who constitutionally are more 
absorbed in aesthetic, sensory, small-muscle interests might be nat- 
urally less interested in social and large-muscle activities and less 
likely to develop any of the forms of aggression we have discussed. 


The Role of Home Personalities and Home Attitudes in 
THE Development of Aggression 

The analysis of factors in aggression thus provides a little solid in- 
formation about constitutional tendencies. Considerably more work 
has been done on the tracking down of factors in the home and cul- 
tural situation. The hypothesis that children’s behavior is in large 
measure the product of the social environment has been familiar 
to social workers, psychologists and psychiatrists for a generation 
now, and a great variety of attempts have been made to bring the 
relationships into definite, even quantitative, terms. 

’ Other investigators have noted passive, submissive, dependent behavior amo^ 
underpritileged children showing the Frohlich syndrome. 
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Thus early research on delinquents emphasized the importance of 
instability in the home in relation to social behavior, and the “broken 
home” was seen as a primary source of difficulty. Divorce, desertion 
and death brought drastic changes in a child’s life which frequently 
resulted in profound behavior disturbances, often of an aggressive 
sort. More recent studies have gone further and attempted to dis- 
criminate between the objectiv'e changes and the subjective factors 
in the child’s relation to his home. In one study recently reported, 
only 25 per cent of children from homes broken as a result of 
parental incompatibility showed problem traits, and the author’s con- 
clusion was that emotional relations between parents and children 
as causes of problem behavior were more important than broken 
homes as such. 

The more detailed study of these emotional factors is one of 
the important current trends in research. An outstanding example 
is the analysis by Hattwick of interrelationships between the pre- 
school child’s behavior and certain factors in the home. This study 
was carried out with 335 children (171 girls and 164 boys) from 
eighteen different nursery schools. The children ranged from i year 
II months, to 5 years ii months of age, and the group contained 
146 children of white American descent, 100 children of Negro 
parents and 69 children of foreign — ^mostly Mexicans, Italian, and 
“mixed European” — extraction. There was a slight tendency for 
higher occupational levels to predominate. Specially devised rating 
charts were used for the recording of data on home factors and pre- 
school behavior in this studv. Each form of behavior was scored in 
terms of frequency of occurrence, and ratings at school were based 
on an average of three days’ ratings by teachers who were in daily 
contact with the children. Ratings on home factors v ere based on the 
judgment of one teacher alone w ho had visited the homes and had 
had conferences with the parents. The results of the analysis showed 
that children whose homes reflected over-attention were likely to dis- 
play infantile, withdrawing types of reaction. Inadequate attention 
in the home was associated with aggressive types of behavior, such 
as jealousy, rushing into danger, grabbing toys, refusing to share, 
having “scenes,” refusing to comply, grumbling, etc. These ag- 
gressive types of behavior appeared to have a basis in insecurity. 
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and consequently were also associated with tendencies to cry easily, 
to show off, to be fearful, and to show other kinds of nervous habits. 

Both over-protection and neglect (or rejection) of the child have 
been studied by other investigators. A notable example is a recent 
study of maternal rejection based on an analysis of 75 cases and a 
control group of 82 children. The parents of the control group 
showed a predominance of constructive and protective behavior, 
while those of the rejected group showed a predominance of hostile 
and aggressive behavior. 

The criteria of rejection consisted of evidence that the mother 
was non-welcoming or overtly hostile. Ten items were selected as 
possible indices of rejection; if three of these appeared without 
symptoms of over-protection, the case was accepted for study. These 
items included severe punishing, neglect, nagging, indifference, irri- 
tation, mother threatening to send child away, handling the child 
inconsistently, suppression, resisting spending money on the child, 
comparing the child unfavorably with a sibling.^ Seventy-five per 
cent of the rejected group were boys, as against 44 per cent of the 
control group; approximately three times as many of the rejected 
group had foreign-born parents. Only 24 per cent of the rejected 
group were rated as in comfortable socio-economic circumstances, as 
against 95 per cent of the control group. 

The results, in terms of three kinds of problem behavior — aggres- 
siveness, submissiveness, and a mixture of the two — are reported in 
such a way as to emphasize the sex differences among the children 
in response to the rejection situation. Thus boys are reported to be 
aggressive only when either or both parents were openly hostile, 
whereas girls tended to be aggressive also when cither of the parents 
was ambivalent. Boys were usually submissive when either parent 
was protective, but girls were submissive ‘only when the fathers 
were protective or ambivalent. Boys showed mixed behavior when 
either parent was ambivalent, while girls showed mixed behavior 
only when either or both parents showed hostility. These relation- 
ships need more analysis in terms of the cultural norms for rela- 
tionships between boys and the parent of each sex as compared 

’ Unfortunately 6 per cent of the control group were also rejected children accord- 
ing to these criteria. 
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with relationships between girls and the parent of each sex and in 
terms of the specific content of relationship between parents and 
children as well as the children’s attitudes. In summary, it appears 
that among 46 cases of constructive handling, 91 per cent of the 
children were stable, 75 cent of them showing constructive or 
protective behavior and being popular, friendly and well adjusted; 
while in 35 cases of destructive handling, hostile or ambivalent, 91 
per cent of the children showed one of the three types of problem 
behavior. 


This type of investigation recognizes that in a broad behavior 
tendency like aggressiveness, what a parent is and does is often of 
more importance than what he says, and that the social environment 
of a child essentially includes the whole personalities of the adults 
around him. The conscious attitudes expressed in words, though only 
a part of the picture, are an important and accessible part, and have 
recently received an especially vigorous analysis, comparison being 
made of the adult attitude and the way in which it is understood 
and responded to by the child. 

Thus the process of formation of attitudes toward aggression is 
given in M. D. Fite’s study (cf. page 407). This process is rooted 
in the child’s relation with the parents, the conscious pressures they 
put upon the child and the interplay of the different attitudes of 
the two parents. This is vividly illustrated in the records from the 
parents of Nancy, Lila, and Evan. 

Nancy had shown a great deal of conflict about fighting and with 
different degrees of anxiety had expressed the attitude that fighting 
was never permissible. Nancy’s father explained that he wished her 
to learn that hitting was not right under any circumstances, even if 
she were hit first. Hitting, he said, was to be looked upon only as a 
last resort, and he wished her to learn in any situation to try other 
methods first. The influence of this attitude on the child was prob- 
ably reinforced by the fact that Nancy seemed to have an especially 
warm relation with her father, and he often entered into her fantasy 
play. In Lila’s case there was a marked similarity between her atti- 
tude toward hitting in the fall of 1935 and her mother’s attitude at 
approximately the same time. Lila’s mother felt that in some situa- 
tions hitting was quite necessary. 
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The child’s difficulties in grasping the whole adult altitude appear 
in the details of Evan’s attitudes. His first rough iieatnicnt of a 
younger sister had led to the establishment of special 1 tiles, so that 
in time he had “learned to be gentle with her.” \t the same time 
there was no indoctrination against hitting in other siiuaiions. The 
parents felt that in general they wanted him to learn that hitting 
was not a good idea, but they had been dismayed at his timidity and 
“cowardice” and had consequently taught him to fight back rather 
than to come “complaining and crying.” Thus Evan's dictum, “You’re 
supposed to hit them back,” is a direct reflection of parental teaching. 
But so also was his unwillingness to hit a doll with another doll 
when the object of the suggested hitting was a doll :c\th his sister’s 
name. 

The dilemma which thus confronts adults who are responsible 
for the wise training of children and who wish to bring up their 
children both to hate war and to be able to hold their own in a 
competitive soclet}- is illustrated by Holden’s father. Like Nancy’s 
father, he is an ardent pacifist, and like Nancy’s father his relation 
to his child is warm and close. Holden had an older brother, and 
together the three spent their free hours exploring the city. “The 
father did not try to protect the children from unfortunate experi- 
ences, though he regretted them if they occurred j rather, he en- 
jo}ed sharing with them their curiosity about an\ thing and every- 
thing. . . .” Holden had seen policemen beating up a Negro they 
had caught for shoplifting. He had himself taken part also in a 
bit of gang warfare. “A friend of the family who had taken the 
two children to the park had settled himself with a book, sud- 
denly looked up to see ‘two gangs of boys, one Negro and one white, 
hurling rocks at each other.’ ” Holden’s brother promptly did his 
bit along with the group of white boys, while Holden aligned him- 
self with the Negroes and did his bit just as well. When their 
father discussed it with them later, he emphasized the fact that 
“you must not fight without knowing what you are doing.” He 
felt that thinking out the best way of attaining a desired end was 
the point to be emphasized, and made it clear that in most cases this 
would not be physical force j on the other hand, he had no absolute 
objections to its use. He felt, further, that Holden needed some 
techniques to contend with his older brother’s aggressiveness, and 
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agreed that he had “all the techniques of a prize fighter.” Holden’s 
own statement in the spring of 1935 to the effect that you should 
“hit them, fight them,” etc., is in line with his father’s attitude that 
he needed to have techniques for self-defense. At the same time, 
his statement in the fall of 1935 that “hitting” was “not nice” 
was in line with his mother’s attitude, for she had said just this to 
him. The influence of his father’s attitude is reflected also in his 
acceptance of hitting in the doll-play, and his suggestions that the 
experimenter do some hitting. 

Fite’s study makes it clear, moreover, that the confusion of our 
culture bears down on the child not only through his experience of 
different pressures from the mother and father whom he loves 
and in whom he believes, but in the puzzling problems created 
when specific school situations have to be met in three ways: (i) 
with success in terms of one’s school status, (2) with the approval 
of the adults in authority at school, and (3) with loyalty to the 
values of parents who, to a child at the age of three or four, are 
still “the most important people in the world.” 

On one occasion in the spring of 1935, Nancy hit another child, 
then went across the playground, saying to herself, “Oh, everyone 
has to sit down and think what they did.” Yet about fifteen minutes 
earlier she had seemed to get positive satisfaction out of aggression 
which had included the support of another child: 

George, John and Nancy had been playing together. George went 
over to Mary and Alma at the cellar steps and said, “That’s our 
house.” Nancy followed and repeated, John followed and repeated, 
took hold of Mary’s arm and pulled her. Nancy watched him, then 
as Mary went off followed her and pushed her several times. Then 
stood and looked at her, saying, “There, I foshed her. There! we 
foshed her.” 

The fact that another child started it seemed to release her own 
feelings of satisfaction j she was completely happy about the aggres- 
sion, in contrast to the guilty feelings she showed after the other 
aggression. The support of another child apparently gave her foot- 
ing in the child world, where aggression might be satisfying even 
when in direct conflict with the parental dicta which were so 
strongly upheld on other occ^ipns. Oh two other occasions she ap- 
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plauded self-defense and success in grabbing i to\ lioin another 
child. At the same time she tiequentl) aibitiated when two other 
childien weie caught m a disagreement. \\ hen Mich lel and John 
argued over possession of a scoop, she suggested, “\\ ell, I’ll tell 
you, John can have it a little longer, then Michael can ha\e it ” 

We see, thiough all her lecords, this complex combination of 
attitudes, with different ones predominant at different times on 
certain occasions a hjper moialism that reflects hei paients’ prohi 
bitions, on others, some abilitj to get into the fia\ and successfully 
carry through an aggressive situation m teims of child mores, on 
still others, a strong sense of rules and patterns that she uses for 
purposes of arbitration and piexention of acute conflict, when the 
issue concerns other children and she is not diiectly involved. 

Some months after this time, the possibilities of aggressive action 
had become more cr}stallized, in the experimental situation she told 
the experimenter that it w as “all right to hit back” and she had lost 
the anxiety that she showed earlier m her comments on aggression. 
When an issue came up on the playground she w as quite clear about 
both her wants and her techniques for getting them 

Mira, Lila and \anc\ were pla>ing in tlie sandbox Mira took a box 
that Lila was using Lila said, ‘ I need to Use it ” \anc\ tiied to take 
it from Mira Miia held on, sajing, “\o, now, now. Ids not fight” 
Nancy gr.nned, tiied to pull it away, saMng 1 m tniiig to get that 
thing awa\ fiom he ” Ihen she stopped pulling and sat down again 
Lila said, I just need it for a minute to put something m” Nancy 
said to Mira, If we tell you nicely and you don’t give it to us, then 
we have to tell you crossly, and if you don’t give it to us then we have 
to fight, and y ou wouldn’t like that ” 

The experimenter comments that the attitudes Nancy expressed 
preceded rather than followed comparable behavioi on the play- 
ground This of course might well vary from child to child, accord- 
ing to the need for an intellectual adjustment to an emotionally 
toned problem before an active response could be made. 

In the case of the parents of these children, it is not hard to guess 
that the attitudes expressed in words had some connection with the 
personality of the parents and that a complete picture of the par- 
ents’ handling of the child at home, disciplinary methods, emphasis 
upon tiaining and routine, wovdd have thrown additional light on 
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the basis for Nancy’s early anxiety over the conflict between home 
moralities and school exigencies, as well as on the kind of person- 
ality organization which made it possible for her to emerge with 
an acceptance of nursery-school mores. 

It is again evident here that when we separate biological and cul- 
tural factors we run the danger of ignoring their frequent mutuality, 
the fact that “biological” and “cultural” are both simply abstractions 
from the interplay of organisms. Hyperactivity may be purely a 
physiological effect of post-encephalitic conditions, convulsive dis- 
orders or “congenital restlessness” (Childers). Even when of physi- 
ological origin, it is shown in talkativeness, distractibility, over-con- 
fidence, boastfulness, sometimes in cruelty and destructive aggres- 
siveness. But it may be primarily social, inter-personal in origin, 
according to the evidence from a number of directions, which lays 
the blame for hyperactivity upon disturbed home relations, such as 
broken homes, rejection by a parent or conflicts between home and 
neighborhood values. Insecurity, or the physiological reaction of jear 
is the greatest common divisor of these experiences, and hyperac- 
tivity or bootless aggressiveness is evidently a modern expression of 
fear or anxiety in a world too complex to offer simple constructive 
solutions of fear problems. This intimate interdependence of social 
and biological bases of personality is what makes it so necessary to 
study social behavior in a biosocial setting. The study of tensions or 
activity drives, or frequency of contacts by themselves, will tell us 
nothing regarding their functional bases. A functional analysis re- 
quires a functional technique for study, that is, a study of the dy- 
namics of behavior in its context. 


Aggression and the Ego 

If a child or an adult becomes needlessly aggressive when no 
material incentive to conflict is in sight, we tend to comment that 
he has “too much ego”; when a child (or an adult) becomes “de- 
fensive” or shows “defense mechanisms,” we usually mean that 
it is his ego that he is trying to defend. We noted the biological 
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AVTBOIt 

DATE. TOPIC StTBTECTS METHODS 


Browfl, J. F, 

(1933) 


“Rtaljt)'” level 
(“goal" modra- 
don). 


96 freshmen, 
Universitv of 
Berlin. Exp. A: 
61 Ss; Exp. B: 
24 Ss; Exp. C: 
II Ss. 


In all eioerimeits Ss given 
“real” and “unreal" tasks, 
ostensibly intelligence tests and 
interpolated tasks. Exp. A: 4 
subgroups, tested for recall of 
all material at intervals, re- 
spectively, of 5 min., JO mins., 
24-4B hrs., and ] nk. after 
original “examination.” Exp. 
B; 3 subgroups, retested after 
5 mins., 36 hrs., and i wk. 
“Test” items for Exp. A were 
“interpolation” items for Exp. 
B, and vice versa. Exp. C same 
as A but after Ss had done 
work, told interpolated items 
were ones that would be scored. 
Tested i wk. later. 


Dembo, T. Qualitative study 17 adults. 64 experiments with Ss each 

(1931) of anger as a session l-2 hrs. i impossible 

dynamic prob. tasks required, e.g., throwing 

lem. ring on distant bottle to times. 

Ss’ activities observed. Intro- 
spections. 


Dillon, M. S. Attitudes of 
(1934) nursery-school 

children toward 
own and other 
children’s naked 
bodies. 


Group 1:11 boys, 
II girls; mean 
age, 35 mos.; 
mean I.Q., 118. 
Group 2: 8 boys, 
8 girls; mean age, 
51 mos.; mean 
I.Q., 126. 


All children took nap in school, 
undressing completely; no seg- 
regation of sexes. 21 observa. 
tions of each group on consecu- 
tive days. Behavior recorded: 
manipulation of genitals; in- 
terest in other parts of body; 
in elimination; in sex differen- 
tiation; language used for parts 
of body and elimination; use 
of tabooed language; demon- 
stration of affection. 


Er.ink, J. n. Individual differ- 3 groups of col- 
ences in aspira- lege students: 

tlon level. 36 Ss, paid and 

volunteer. 


Tasks: i. Printing words with 
linoleum set; li?ne. 2. Spatial re- 
lations test fRellcy); time. 3. 
Quoits, 20 rings pitched from 
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FINDINGS GENERAL REMARKS 


Rario of “real” to “unreal” material in re- 
call consistently over i, rising steadily srith 
length of interval to 3.8. Considering only 
first half of recalls recorded by each S, ratio 
rose to as high as 6.5. Same result in Exp, 
C, but ratio rose only to 2^. after i wk. 


The “real” material remains on a high 
recall level; the unreal drops. 


Actual signs of anger observed; swearing; 
attempts to leave; introspective reports. 
Result of conflict between internal tension 
(inability to perform task; negative va- 
lence) and external tension (social pressure, 
pride, etc.; positive valence). 


Predominantly, younger children showed 
same attitude to bodies undressed as 
dressed. But some cases showed emotional 
attitudes to body. Younger group showed 
less interest in bodies than older one. 
Manipulation of genitals m both groups; 
not concealed, not masturb.ition. For 
younger group differences in genitalia like 
differences in eye color; older group recog- 
nized such sex differences; reg.irded them 
as incidental to differentiation in terms of 
clothing, etc. Elimination involved no 
taboo in younger children; fixed taboos and 
“sensitized" words clear in older group. 
Sex play rare, but occurrence shows curi- 
osity not only motive. 


Reliability: r of ist and 2nd performances 
in given task: median of 6 r’s .62; range .26 
to .75. Generality: r of 1st and 2nd taekt 
.37 to .62, uncorrected. 


Barriers which constrain action set up 
tensions. S cannot retreat from task be- 
cause of external barriers. In ordinary 
life, customs, manners, morals constitute 
such external barriers. 


Relation between level of aspiration and 
level of past perfoimance is “a relatively 
permanent characteristic of the person- 
ality, and . . . this permanence can be 
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AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC 


SUBJECTS METHODS 

fixed dist'incc, accuracy Group 
I tasks I and 2, II i and 3, 
III 2 and 3 Two sessions, i 
wk apart or more, on e ich task. 


Frank, J. D. Comparison of 
(1937) aspiration level 

and random 
guessing 


I. 50 Ss 2J of 
each sex, 25 vol- 
unteers, 25 paid 
2 20 male col- 
lege students, 
paid 


Task Copying 25 designs with 
embossing cubes i 16 equally 
difficult patterns S given prac- 
tice, then “speed test,” results 
given him, asked how long next 
trial would take 16 trials 10 of 
S’s scores mixed with 5 arbi- 
trary ones, median above S’s 
Read him as someone etse's 
scores, asked to guess other 
man’s succeeding scores Then 
given 9 more trials himself 2 
S studied sample, then guessed 
another’s score after every trial, 
then worked as in i above 


Hoppe, F. Qualitative study 10 Ss 

(1930) of level of aspira- 

tion as affected 
by success and 
failure. 


Difficult tasks surh as hitting 
bull’s eye, hanging 16 rings on 
moving hook, etc Ss required 
to perform perfectl} Objec- 
tively no successes occurred. 
Introspections 


Horowitz, 
E. L. (1935) 


Children’s locali- Some voung chil- 
zation of the self, dren, 47 college 
students 


Ss asked (in appropriate terms 
for age level) where "self” 
located 


Rosenzweig, 

s (1933) 


Preference for 
repetition of suc- 
cessful and 
unsuccessful acts 
in relation to age, 
personality 


37 children m 
Peabody Home 
for Crippled Chil- 
dren, 22 boys, 15 
girls, range 5 
yrs , 6 mos to 14 
y rs , 8 mos , 
median; 8 yrs. 

10 mos. 


2 Jigsaw puzzles of similar diffi- 
culty S allowed to finish one, 
not other S asked which one he 
liked better, some asked why. 
Then asked which would like 
torepeit Ratings by teachers 
on “pride ’ (1 c , Desire to 
stand well with the group, and 
pleasure in one’s own ichieve- 
ment”) 
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rlNUlNGS GENERAL REMARKS 

demonstrated regardless of the type of 
ability which the task requires.” 


In both experiments, average level of as- 
piration higher than median level of per- 
formance. Average guess close to level of 
performance. For men, average level of as- 
piration deviates more from median level 
of performance than does average guess, 
and differences are more widely distributed. 
Those effects reversed after S has guessed 
scores of someone else. 


Women more objective in stating levels 
of aspiration and less objective in random 
guessing. “Women are less likely than 
are men to regard a manual task as a 
measure of their own worth.” “Hearing 
the scores of someone else tends to make 
the aspiration level behave more like a 
random guess, presumably by strength- 
ening the tendency toward objectivity.” 
Guess shows much less rigidity (con- 
stancy) than aspiration level. 


Although 100% performance required, Ss 
set own aspiration level on basis of earlier 
performances. Objective success and failure 
do not correspond to the subjective experi- 
ence of success and failure. Aspiration level 
raised and lowered in accordance with per- 
formance. 


If a task is set too high above or too far 
below the aspiration level, neither failure 
nor success is experienced. 


One child “was” in abdomen, another in 
left jaw, another in head, etc. Adults lo- 
cated "selves” most often in head, brain, 
eyes, face; a few in other parts of body. 
Introspection impresses adult Ss with un- 
reality of localizations. 


Localization of self “not the basic phe- 
nomen one might hope for.” Beyond use 
as a reference point, locus has little 
reality. 


32 Ss liked "successful” puzzle, 5 the one Apparently pride the significant factor: 
“failed.” Reason assigned: “it’s easy,” "extent to which failure was wounding 
“it’s hard.” 20 preferred to repeat success- to them.” 

All puzzle, 17 the one failed. Coefficient of 
association for relation between age above 
and below median and puzzle repeated is 
.80. For M.A. even higher, .95. “Pride” 
ratings: similar increase with age. 

I 
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EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOG'S 
SOME STUDIES THROWING LIGHT 


AUTHOR 

DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Sears, R. R. 

(1937) 

Experience of 
failure and “re- 
pression.” 

20 male college 
freshmen; well 
motivated. 2 
groups of 10 Ss, 
equated on aver- 
age time for card- 
sorting, number 
of repetitions for 
memorizing lists 
of syllables. 

Group I (Success) : 1 5 trials at 
card-sorting; made to “suc- 
ceed.” Group 2 (Failure) : same; 
made to “fail.” Success and 
failure in terms of Ss’ aspira- 
tion level. Ss learn second list 
of syllables. Procedure repeated 
twice more; interval between 
sittings “not less than 24 hours 
nor more than 48 hours.” 


Sherif, M. Sodal influences 99 naive adults. Ss subjected to autokinetic 

(* 93 S) 1 “ perception. effect (illusory movement) and 

required to estimate amount of 
movement. Some observed 
alone, then in groups of 2 or 3; 
this reversed with others. 


Sherif, M. 

(.ms) 


Prestige sugges- 
tion in literary 
taste (judgment). 


2 Harvard groups, 
I Ankara (Tur- 
key) group. 228 
Ss in alL 


ifl authors’ names (alphabet- 
ized) rank-ordered by Ss for 
preference of writings. I month 
later, 16 comparable short pas- 
sages each attributed to one of 
the 16 authors, but all written 
by a single author, were rated. 
One group of Ss made special 
effort to overcome influence of 
authors’ names. 


Snedden, 

P. K. (1936) 
(Abstract) 


Effect of success 
and failure on 
level of aspira- 
tion. 


25 adults. 


On each of 3 days 10 trials on 
each of 4 tasks: dart throwing, 
card-sorting, and test of kines- 
thetic judgment. S gave level 
of aspiration for each trial after 
being told score on preceding 
one. Task of learning syllables 
also. 
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FINDINGS 

“Efficiency of card-sorting decreased . . . 
from the beginning to the end of each day’s 
trials” for the Failure group but increased 
for Success group. Mean for 2 groups (aver- 
ages of medians of each 3 successive trials): 
Success, 37.9; Failure, 41.9 trials. Learning 
of 2nd nonsense list — average % decrease 
in number of trials to learn. 


GENERAL REMARKS 

“Failure at a semi-competitive task (card- 
sorting) produced a progressive impair- 
ment of the efficiency . . . and . . . 
failure on the one task impaired the per- 
formance on another task temporally con- 
tiguous to the first. ... It is suggested 
that both facts may be explained as the 
results of the operation of anticipatory 
responses to the failure.” Experiment 
verifies hypothecated repression sequence: 
development of mutually incompatible 
anticipatory goal responses. 


Each S (alone) establishes characteristic 
range of judgments; each group docs the 
same. Ss who form group after individual 
norms are fixed establish new norms (usu- 
ally without awareness). Ss observing alone 
after group norm established cling to that 
norm. 


In unstable situations group norms are 
more stable than individual norms. 
“Stereotypes, fads . . . attitudes are, psy- 
chologically, [other] cases of the estab- 
lishment of socially determined norms 
and values serving as frames of refer- 
ence." 


Correlations between 2 series of preferences, 
•S 3 to .33. For special group, r around zero. 


Prestige suggestion affects judgments 
considerably. Our judgments organized 
in relation to general frame of reference. 


Positive correlation of average difference 
between aspiration and performance with 
rigidity of aspiration level. Level of aspira- 
tion changed more readily with improve- 
ment than decrement in performance; this 
more pronounced with artificial success, 
disappeared with artificial failure. Average 
difference between performance and aspira- 
tion positively correlated with effect of suc- 
cess and failure on efficiency of nonsense- 
syllable learning. 
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closeness of “aggressive” and “defensive” responses growing out 
of anger and fear, and their functional value for the child’s ego. A 
study of social behavior explicitly related to the ego structure of the 
child must therefore follow closely upon our preliminary analysis 
of aggression. 

A brief sketch of the probable outlines of the growth of the 
self has already been offered in Chapter IV (page 207) ; there our 
purpose was to show how the ego becomes a value — indeed, in some 
cultures a “central value” — and to show why, in the light of the the- 
ory of “dominance,” such a value affords organization and con- 
tinuity in personality structure. We have also seen in this chapter 
that many forms of aggression — ^particularly negativism and jealousy 
— can be understood only in terms of the ego status of the child in 
his relation to adults or to brothers and sisters. We must now con- 
sider a number of other approaches to the problem of ego develop- 
ment in the child. 

Students of childish egocentrism may offer either of two emphases 
indicated by the terms “selfish” and “limited awareness.” There is 
ample evidence that young children are chiefly aware of a world 
within the sight and hearing of their own eyes and ears, and do 
not have a very complete understanding of the needs of others or 
even of a distinction between self and the rest of the world (cf. 
page 208). Their talk reflects the small universe in which their own 
“needs” seem to the observer to loom overwhelmingly large. Yet 
this is quite a different matter from the question whether they are 
egocentric in the sense of ignoring the needs of those others who 
are within their range of understanding. The fact that they weep 
when other children weep, rush to the comfort of a hurt child, are 
all too eager to help a busy adult as best they can, and may even 
offer their own toys to a child who needs one, is evidence of a genu- 
inely social orientation within the limits of their small w'orld. This 
social responsiveness does not usually appear except under circum- 
stances where it is stimulated by the needs of another child, so that 
when no other child in need is physically present the individual’s 
life appears quantitatively to be dominated by egocentric concerns. 

In the light of the complex and varied social give-and-take be- 
tween little children, the conception of “egocentrism,” both as used 
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by Piaget and as used in early studies, seems therefore to need care- 
ful analysis. A variety of indices of egocentrism in the language of 
young children has been used. On the whole, the results agree in 
showing that the younger the child the more egocentric he is, as 
shown by his language, and that between three and four years of 
age children enter a new socialized phase of development which is 
also reflected in their language. A typical list of words most fre- 
quently used by two- and three-year-old children is the following: 
I, it, me, you, is, want, don’t, going, get, the, a, my, here, to, shall, 
car. The frequency of imperative sentences, which are second only 
to declarative, may be another index of egocentricity. Both impera- 
tive sentences and self-words decline in use from two to fourj this 
is usually interpreted to mean that the child’s range of awareness 
expands, so that his wants and activities have a less predominant 
share of his attention in proportion to the share taken by other peo- 
ple and the world about him. Piaget has been particularly interested 
in the reconstruction of the experience through which the child goes, 
in achieving awareness of himself as distinct from objects and in 
achieving awareness of others in relation to himself. 

This process of growth of awareness of self is accompanied by 
increased sensitiveness to the status or value of oneself in the eyes 
of others, and by the development of certain attitudes toward one- 
self which may be releasing or inhibiting in social relationships. It 
is quite possible that in cultures less concerned with the “fullest de- 
velopment” of the individual, neither the perceptual distinction be- 
tween the self and the rest of the world nor the active self-concern 
and heightening of emotional stakes in egocentric values would 
develop along the lines which appear in our culture. These emo- 
tional patterns or attitudes tied up with being a “self-conscious” 
ego have recently come into the laboratory for detailed experimental 
analysis. 


Among the general attitudes of children toward themselves 
which underlie social behavior, probably the following are of the 
greatest importance: 
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1. The child’s perspective or capacity to see himself in relation 
to a total group. 

2 . His self-consciousness and spontaneity of attack upon situa- 
tions. 

3. His capacity to manipulate situations in relation to his own 
purposes. 

4. His ability to handle failure constructively and work out 
solutions of his problems in spite of obstacles. 

The work of Piaget and of Lerner on “egocentrism” and “socio- 
centrism” in relation to moral realism illuminates some of the prob- 
lems in relation to the first question. The work of Jack and Page, 
together with that of Moreno, emphasizes the possibility of develop- 
ing confidence and spontaneity, as suggested by the second and third 
questions. The last, the ability to handle failure constructively, has 
been studied most effectively by Updegraff and Keister. We shall 
consider this last point first. 

The purposes of Updegraff and Keister’s experiment were as 
follows; 


1. To devise tests by means of which one may discover what 
responses a child of pre-school age gives when faced with 
failure. 

2. To select a group of children evidencing undesirable modes 
of response to failure. 

3. To attempt to modify, by special help or individual train- 
ing, the responses of the children of this group. 

The child was exposed to failure in three experimental situations; 
the first in the form of a puzzle j the second, a challenge to his 
physical strength; and the third, a social obstacle. The criteria for 
the experiments were as follows: 

1. They must be possible of accomplishment and yet of such 
difficulty that the child does not succeed immediately. 

2. They must provide situations which are natural, in the sense 
that the difficulties are not obviously or forcibly imposed. 

3. The average child should be able to see for himself that 
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he has failed, and to see in some relation of the situation 
to himself the basis of success or failure. 

Children who showed immature responses (giving up, requesting 
help more than half the time, destructive behavior, more than two 
rationalizations, exaggerated responses) were used for special train- 
ing. The training consisted in introducing the child to a series of 
problems that grew more difficult as the training proceeded. Train- 
ing periods varied from eight to thirty-three minutes. The criteria 
for the problems were as follows; 

1. The tasks should be graded in difficulty so that the child 
experiences success in the earlier ones and gradually works 
up to the problems which are difficult for him. 

2. The later tasks must be of such difficulty that the child does 
not succeed immediately but is forced to persevere, to con- 
tinue to try if he is to attain success. 

3. The child must be able to see his progress and previous suc- 
cesses. 

The trained group showed remarkable improvement in many 
ways. Sulking and crying dropped out entirely, and interest and 
attempts to solve alone increased significantly. After training, the 
child usually tried longer, showed more interest, solved problems 
unassisted, and completely eliminated emotional behavior. 

The responses and their distribution in the first trained group be- 
fore and after training were as shown in the table on page 436. 

The experimental procedure helps greatly to put order into the 
results of non-scientific (in the sense of uncontrolled) observation. In 
this instance, the layman may have one of the following points of 
view: 

1. Some children are naturally more “sensitive” to failure than 
others and there is not much that can be done about it. 

2. If a child is self-conscious and easily upset by failure, he has 
been badly trained and needs good training. 

Anyone could quote many illustrations giving evidence for both 
points of view; but not until the problem was formulated in terms 
which permitted systematic observation could evidence be produced 
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Comparison of Trained Group Before and After Training 


Behavior 

Before training" 

(n = 15) 

After training* 

(n = 12) 

Mean 

Minutes 

S D 

Mean 

Minutes 

S D 

No overt attempt 

6 0 

3 7 

2 I 

I 6 

Attempts to solve alone 

8 S 

4 2 

11 2 

2 0 

Asks another to solve 

3 6 

3 4 

5 

I 2 

Asks help 1 

2 S 

2 4 

2 4 

1 7 

Destructive behavior 

6 

I 1 

— 

— 

Rationalizes 

2 8 

2 S 

1 6 

2 2 

Interest 

6 0 

3 8 

II 0 


No emotional manifestations 

2 5 

2 4 

1 3 

1 4 

Indifference 

I 0 

2 9 



Smiles 

03 

I ' 

— 

_ 

Laughs 

— 

— 

I 

3 

Sulks 

8 

I 3 

— 

— 

Cries 

1 7 

2 4 

— 

— 

Whines 

3 6 

2 9 

I 0 1 

I 8 

Yells 

3 

8 

— 

— 

Motor manifestations of anger 

2 

S 




“ Mean length experimental period was 14 5 minutes 
‘Mean length experimental period was 13 3 minutes 


regarding the extent to which both tendencies were operating Sys- 
tematic observations of children in natural situations over a long 
period of time would afford an opportunity to observe long time 
changes in the child’s stability in relation to failure, along with ob- 
servations of experiences which appeared to increase or decrease his 
self-consciousness and his ego problems. These experiences would 
be so complex, however, and would include so many variations in 
the organization of the group, the influence of specific children, 
and the different influences of different teachers that it would be 
quite impossible to sift out the factors relevant to a specific change 
in a child’s ego feeling from those that were irrelevant. By the use 
of an expenmental procedure in which an untrained (control) and a 
trained group are compared, the effects of specific measures directed 
to the reinforcement of confidence and stability of ego feeling can 
be measured. 

The method affords a picture of the modification of attitudes to- 
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ward the ego at the pre-bchool level. In contrast we wish to cite a 
study with adolescents and young adults, namely, Maslow’s work 
on feelings of dominance. Since .this study has no counterpart in 
genetic studies but is conceptually of so much importance in relation 
to the problem of ego development and aggression, it needs to be 
carefully considered. 

The terms “dominance status” and “subordinate status” are used 
as follows; “In a social relationship between two people in which 
one dominates the other, either overtly in behavior or implicitly in 
feeling, the one who dominates is said to be in or to have domi- 
nance status.” The other is said to be in or to have subordinate 
status. It is recognized from the outset that dominance status is to 
some extent a product of the particular situation or a relation be- 
tween persons, and refers to a particular relationship between two 
people. But Maslow finds that some individuals dominate practically 
all the people they meet, and that others are dominated by prac- 
tically all the people they meet. When members of each group are 
studied at length through intensive interviews, hypnosis, dream in- 
terpretation, and observation of behavior, definite syndromes of be- 
havior and feeling are found to characterize high-dominance people, 
low-dominance people, or middle-dominance people. Marked dif- 
ferences in feeling and attitude seem to be more important than dif- 
ferences in behavior. The person who feels dominant describes his 
feelings about himself in the following terms: 

(i) Self-confidcnce, (2) self-esteem, (3) high evaluation of self, 

(4) consciousness or feeling of “superiority” in a very general sense, 

(5) forcefulness of personality, (6) strength of character, (7) con- 
viction or certainty that one is going to be able to assume dominance 
status over most of the people one may meet in the future, (8) high 
self-respect, (9) a feeling of sureness witli respect to other people, 
(10) a feeling of being “on top” in the Adlerian sense, (ii) a feeling 
of being able to handle other people, (12) a feeling that one is and 
ought to be looked up to, (13) a feeling of masterfulness and of mas- 
tery, (14) an expectation of respect from other people, (15) a feeling 
that others do admire and respect one, (16) a feeling that, in gen- 
eral, one deserves and is going to get good things from life, (17) a 
feeling of general capability, (18) an absence of shyness, timidity, self- 
consciousness, or embarrassment. 
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The person of low-dominance feeling will often describe himself in 
these terms: 

I lack self-confidence. I feel inferior when with most people. I guess 
I don’t think much of myself. I think I’d rather be someone else 
if I could. These feelings are of uncertainty, lack of confidence, gen- 
eral inferiority, weakness, general admiration and respect for others 
rather than for myself, a feeling of being, in a very metaphoiical sense, 
“below” others, of being looked down upon, of wanting to be like 
someone else rather than myself, of being dominated by others, of 
lack of faith in myself and in my abilities. I often feel shy, timid, 
self-conscious and embarrassed. Generally, I cannot be said to be satis- 
fied with myself. 

It is quite true that the dominance feeling varies somewhat from 
one situation to another, but usually for a given individual it fluctu- 
ates within only a small part of the total range, of dominance feel- 
ing exhibited by a large number of individuals. The fluctuation 
which does occur is likely to come with marked changes in the rela- 
tion of the individual to different situations in which he finds him- 
self. For instance, a man may be dominant at work but be domi- 
nated at home. 

The relationship between dominance feeling and s'- ..s of domi- 
nance is partially circular} feeling determines status t , jme extent, 
and status perhaps to a lesser extent determines feeling. Genetically, 
both dominance feeling and dominance status result from the in- 
terplay of specific situational factors and long-time cultural pres- 
sures. Adolescents who come from the upper socio-economic levels 
average higher in dominance status and dominance feeling than 
those from lower economic levels. At the same time, some of the 
adolescents whose dominance feeling is quite high in relation to 
the world in general may have considerable conflict and self-de- 
preciation in relation to members of their own group. The fact 
that other aspects of personality structure are intimately bound up 
with dominance status is implied when Maslow indicates that some 
dominants are protective, others tyrants} still others are individ- 
ualists who do not readily express dominance in behavior as long as 
others do not try to dominate them. 

,\m<nig joung children we have found that those who are inse- 
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cure and unaggressivc at one period are more likely to show marked 
changes in behavior, that is, toward aggressiveness. At the same 
time, those whose aggressiveness is an expression of relative matur- 
ity are more likely to have a wide repertory of different kinds of be- 
havior, are ready to respond to almost any situation. Among college 
students and young adults, it seems to be equally true that the domi- 
nant person has a larger repertory of behavior. The dominant col- 
lege girl knows how to be “innocent and girlish and sweet sixteen” 
and may quite easily convince the dean that she is. The high-domi- 
nance secretary may accept a subordinate status in the office with an 
adaptability to the needs of the situation and without the self-con- 
sciousness and inhibition which a low-dominance secretary would 
show even in a subordinate position. 

Maslow thus describes the compensatory behavior of persons who 
feel weak but wish to appear strong: 

In the first place, it is apt to be strained and unnatural. It is often 
more aggressive and louder than seem to be appropriate to the situa- 
tion. It is apt to be somewhat vulgar, and may sometimes also give 
the observer the impression of expressing defiance rather than calm 
assurance. Such people are apt to be more ‘"flip” than the average, to 
be “wise-crackers,” to be ultra-sophisticated in a manner that indi- 
cates an eager desire to impress others with this quality. In several 
of my cases, feelings of conflict and ambivalence toward sex went 
with very free, even loose, talk about sex. 

It is interesting to observe the remarkable change in the behavior 
of these subjects when the hard, bright e.xteiior has been breached by 
the probings of the psychologist in the interview, and the subject 
has confessed to feelings of inferiority, uncertainty and weakness. 
The burdensome cloak of defense is cast aside with a (literal) sigh 
of relief. The hitherto loud defiant voice becomes low and hesitant, 
blushes are frequent, some embarrassment and shame is evident at 
the beginning. There is little of the raucous, forced laughter that has 
characterized the subject hitherto: the blocking, the sparring, the 
deliberate misunderstanding of the interviewer’s questions, the con- 
venient forgetting, the flip, superior, sometimes disdainful attitude, 
all of these disappear, to be replaced by a somewhat muted sincerity, 
honesty and straightforwardness. The interviewer loses his feeling 
that the subject is on guard and deliberately hiding himself. 

Because they are working at different age levels, the assumptions 
underlying Updegraff and Keister’s experiment and those appear- 
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ing in the work of Maslow arc almost diametricallv opposed. The 
former find that among young children the emotional disorganiza- 
tion, the deflation of ego, attendant upon failure may be overcome, 
and that the level of ego feeling is not a fixed unchangeable aspect 
of a child’s personality. Maslow, on the other hand, working with 
college students, finds a characteristic, more or less static ego level 
for each individual (Eisenberg’s data are confirmatory; cf. page 
809). We need much more light on the degree of plasticity of ego 
feeling, the age at which stable personality structures become estab- 
lished, and the conditions under which basic patterns of ego feeling 
may be altered. 

Fortunately, another group of significant experiments, following 
the inspiration of Lewin, brings into focus this question of the ex- 
tent to which the ego feeling and the aspiration level (cf. page 212) 
of child, adolescent, or adult may be changed, and what the factors 
are which do change them. Such experiments define a task in which 
the subject tries to do well, and note his evaluation of himself as he 
succeeds or fails. But success and failure cannot be defined in terms 
of score achieved: one whose objective performance is outstanding is 
disappointed because he hoped to do better, another with a median 
score is pleased with himself. Each person has an ego level and an 
aspiration level at which he aims, and the two are constantly being 
adjusted to each other. 

The experience of success or failure depends upon the relation be- 
tween the objective result and the aspiration level. Thus very hard 
tasks beyond the child’s aspiration level cause no experience of suc- 
cess or failure^ and the same is true of very easy tasks; yet within 
the middle range objective “success” may quite well go with inner 
distress. It is thus very probable that chronic experiences of fail- 
ure may arise from an aspiration level higher than the child’s abil- 
ity; this type of extreme aspiration may be stimulated by adult de- 
mands or by a comrade’s performances. But success and failure may 
at times modify the aspiration level of the individual. It is particu- 
larly significant in current experiments that children up to the age 
of four years change from markedly passive behavior to rather active 
behavior as a result of success, and active children are correspond- 
ingly deflated to a state of passivity by failure. 
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J. D. Frank has redefined the general pattern of relationship be- 
tween ego level and aspiration level, pointing out that individuals 
of different personality structure may have quite different patterns 
of response. Some college students show the pattern that we gen- 
erally assume to be characteristic} that is, they always have an 
aspiration level somewhat higher than their achievement. These, 
he says, “have their heads in the clouds” and frequently think of 
themselves as getting “better and better.” Others, however, are 
realists and have their “feet on the ground”} their level of aspira- 
tion depends closely upon their achievement level. Others whose 
need to shield themselves from public failure is stronger than the 
need to keep their aspiration level as high as possible tend rather 
consistently to underestimate their achievement} they are designated 
the “cautious.” 

The most surprising result of this experimental work is that the 
relation between aspiration level and past performance appears to 
be “a relatively permanent characteristic of the personality,” and 
that “this permanence can be demonstrated regardless of the type of 
ability which the task requires.” This conclusion was reached on 
the basis of experiments with three tasks: 

1. Printing with a linoleum printing set. 

2. Manipulation of spatial relations. 

3. Quoit-pitching. 

The correlations between aspiration level in similar tasks (having 
motor ability in common) were higher than those found in tasks that 
differed markedly, although even in the latter case, correlations 
were positive and sufficiently high to indicate a stable trend in the 
personality which was only modified within limits by the shifts from 
one situation to another. The fact that this general stability of aspira- 
tion level in relation to achievement exists along with a tendency 
for the specific aspiration levels to be modified in the light of previ- 
ous performance gives evidence that both a reality principle and an 
ego-level basis of response are working together to produce a spe- 
cific aspiration level in relation to a specific task. 

Two criteria of the involvement of ego level are the presence of 
self-competition and consciousness of social pressure. The first is 
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indicated by remarks revealing that the subject “wanted to do well 
for his own sake,” accompanied by exertion in the tasks and com- 
ments, such as “I gotta increase my speed.” Social pressure was in- 
dicated when a subject “showed himself to be acuteh' aware of the 
presence of E as shown by restlessness, becoming easily flustered, 
nervous laughter, blushing and undue facetiousiiess.” The range of 
ego attitudes varied from that of one subject who tried so hard 
that he got a “splitting headache,” to that of the subject who said, 
“I like to have a margin and like to keep a little above it. Probably 
sounds as if I’m afraid to take a chance. I would never enter a thing 
unless I thought I’d be successful.” 

It is recognized that the “level of reality” of the experiment is 
important in relation to the extent to which the characteristic aspira- 
tion level appears. If the subject regards the experiment merely as a 
game, or as irrelevant and unimportant, the patterns of aspiration 
which he shows may not have much relation to his aspiration level 
in serious affairs. 

These experimental studies of aspiration and ego levels have been 
carried on in a small number of metropolitan groups whose cultural 
backgrounds were probably quite similar one to another. This may 
account in part for the similarity of the patterns of aspiration which 
were found. The fact that a stable relation between aspiration level 
and achievement is found suggests that Maslow’s hypothesis of a 
characteristic and relatively permanent pattern of ego organization 
may be substantiated, while at the same time the degree of confidence 
and ability to handle failure may be improved as Updegraff and 
Keister suggest. We are all familiar with the student who “finds 
himself” as a result of successful work, the young married man 
whose job, and wife and baby, are reflected in a firmer tread. 


Competitiveness 

Up to this point we have considered the ego as a thing to be en- 
hanced and defended in its own right, not in terms of comparison 
with the ego needs of others. We must, however, turn to the pat- 
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tern of comfetition for fresiige, the aggressive enhancement of one’s 
own ego at the expense of that of another. 

We know that attitudes toward overt competitiveness vary enor- 
mously in our culture from one group to another; but the most sug- 
gestive account of such attitudes comes not from studies of children 
of Anglo-Saxon background but from Asch’s study of Hopi children 
in the Southwest. 


From a conversation in Hopi 

Delphina (8:3): “Yesterday I did the bummest job for the bahana 
(white man).” 

Frances (5:6): “You did quite well.” 

Delphina; “You didn’t see it.” 

Frances: “You should have seen what I did; I couldn’t do anything.” 

From observer’s record 

July 15. Helena and Julia came to our house this afternoon. We 
played ball with them. Helena was much the more skillful of the two. 
When at the conclusion of the game, I asked both, “Who plays bet- 
ter?” Julia promptly answered, “Helena,” while Helena looked slightly 
embarrassed and said, “I don’t know.” 

Many who have grown up in American culture have participated 
in experiences of this sort, as well as in the following patterns re- 
ported (in the third person) by a Hopi teacher: 

... In order to introduce an incentive, she asked the children to 
turn their backs to the board as soon as they had finished. To her 
surprise, she found that the quickest children, when they were through, 
waited and looked about furtively until another — and more mediocre 
— child had turned around, before turning himself or herself. Need- 
less to say, the instructor was forced to abandon this practice. 

The same instructor has experienced serious difficulty when she 
tried to appoint leaders to take care of the classroom. At first, she 
tried to designate the bright children as leaders, as a reward for their 
work. They quickly refused the “honor,” for the same reasons that 
adults refuse to be foremen. She then hit upon the plan of designating 
leaders alphabetically. This method worked, because the children 
considered it a fair method of shouldering the unpleasant task of 
being leader. 

The differences between these experiences observed among Hopi 
children and the attitudes of children among white children are pri- 
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marily these: The indirections and rejections of competitive patterns 
among white children are likely to indicate a withdrawal from the 
dominant pattern of direct competition which characterizes our so- 
ciety. It is, therefore, a deviant pattern which although widespread 
is not likely to be regarded favorably by “healthy-minded arbiters of 
custom.” Among the Hopi children, however, the self-depreciatory 
gestures are accepted as normal and universal. Asch found that this 
pattern had various ramifications among the Hopi. Children were 
no more competitive in situations designed to stimulate competition 
than they were in non-competitive situations. They would malign 
their own work; they would praise the work of others. At the same 
time, Asch notes that not infrequently the intention seems to be to 
obtain praise from others through praising their work. More strik- 
ing is the fact that when children were questioned regarding their 
plans for work after school, there was no indication of ambition to 
participate in activities outside of the daily routine. Characteristic 
answers are as follows: 

Bernice (9: ): “Help my mother.” 

Bertha (10: ): “Arithmetic, read. ... I don’t know.” 

Delphina (8:3): “Teach, have children read, read arithmetic.” 
Frances (5:6): “Bounce ball, sweep, cook, bake.” 

Grace ( ) : “Work, mop the floor, sweep the floor, wash the win- 

dows, wash, fix the bed, sweep the yard, wash the dishes.” 

Marion (8:7): “School. Make cookies.” 

Marietta (8:5): “Don’t know.” 

Marie (11:2): “Work, wash, mop.” 

Olive ( ) : “Work, cook, sweep, clean, wash dishes, wash clothes.” 

Regina (7) : “Sweep, wash dishes, clean, mop.” 

Violet (8:4): “School, study. ... I don’t know.” 

Julia (10: ): “Grind corn, make plaques, wash clothes.” 

Pearl (9: ): “Make biscuits with my mother, make bread.” 

Evidences of ambitions to distinguish oneself or be outstanding are 
completely absent. The Hopi children were not concerned to “get 
ahead.” At this point the contrast between Hopi children and Amer- 
ican children is particularly great. 

For wherever we come close to the question, whether in Middle- 
town or in the vocational ambitions of urban children, ambition is 
likely to outrun ability in a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation. 
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The Cultural Valuation of Work in Relation to Patterns 
OF Competition and Aspiration 

With all the various contributions that anthropologists have made 
to our perspective on human relationships and attitudes toward life, 
there has been very little discussion by them of attitudes toward 
work in different cultures. In our civilization this attitude seems to 
be closely tied up with all the patterns of ego development that go 
along with marked individualism. Doing a lot of work is the road 
to fame, or, if it docs not prove to be so, a substitute for fame. Get- 
ting other people to do a lot of work for you makes more money for 
factory owners, and hence we have Taylor systems and other elabo- 
rate procedures for stimuj.iting the largest amount of effort and its 
most efficient expenditure. The same attitude carries over into the 
school. Even among apostles of the “newer education” one finds 
an emphasis on seeing how much w'ork he can get out of children, 
quite apart from an) question of the effects of this emphas's on long- 
time personalit)’ development. Certainly if we have a civilization of 
compulsive neurotics it is due in no small part to our educational 
emphases. 

This polemic might seem quite irrelevant to the purpose of a 
book designed to coordinate and interpret research; but it is against 
this background that one must look at the enormous quantities of 
research on school children and college students which have been 
carried out with a view to\\ ard discovering ways of getting more and 
better work in a given amount of time. Reward and punishment, 
praise and reproof, competition with others, competition with one- 
self, have all been the subject of repeated investigations, many of 
which have been concerned with learning in elementary school. 

Actually the results of these experiments are by no means clear, 
and it has not been found possible to make any generalization that 
would hold good for any group of individuals in any situation. Some- 
times praise stimulates better results; sometimes reproof does. A 
further confusion appears in the relation between the use of adult ap- 
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proval and the use of competition among children of the same age 
and grade. 

In attempting to organize the material on social incentives in rela- 
tion to achievement, one is apt to be impressed first of all by the 
research concerned with the effect of adult authority — as expressed 
through praise and reproof, reward or punishment — upon the ele- 
mentary school child. Yet frequently “praise” and “reproof” con- 
sist largely of stimulus to competition through such plirases as “you 
did better than anyone else.” For this reason, and because competi- 
tioii is usually competition for rewards or praise or approval of 
authorities, it became necessary to consider these groups of materials 
together. But while “praise and reproof” studies are largely con- 
fined to elementary school children, investigations of competition 
are carried out at all levels to adulthood. It seems sound, then, to 
consider in relation to each other these different aspects of motiva- 
tion in the individualistic society. 

The following diagram suggests the functional relations between 
these adult-child and child-child pressures: 


Diagram of Authority-Competition Process 

Individualistic society Creates dependence of 

implies importance of in- child upon parents’ ex- 

dividual child and indi- ^ elusive approval or pref- 

vidual parent-child rela- erence. 

tion. 

Y 

Child transfers to 
teacher the relation of 
dependence upon adult 

approval. ^Teacher gives approval 

for being "good,” doing 
best work; this stimu- 
lates competition with 
other children. 


Y 

Cliild transfers to other 
group situations the 
competitive attitude de- 
veloped in the teacher- 
child relation. 

The process is intensified the more the child feels he must "earn” parents’ approval and 

love. 
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Even if we grant the intimate dynamic relation between approval 
from adults and competition with one’s own age group, it is reason- 
able to expect that differences in emphases might be accompanied by 
different results in terms of better or poorer work. Let us return 
for the moment to possible explanations of the indecisive results 
from the use of praise and reproof. 

The confusion which comes from conflicting results may be de- 
creased if we consider the implications of one study of basic impor- 
tance, the work of Fere on dynamogenesis, showing experimentally 
that any stimulus actually increases work; for example, a strong 
light or sound will throw extra energy into the system. Ordinarily 
in our studies of particular incentives this element is not controlled. 
A variety of extraneous elements are present in almost any experi- 
mental situation, some of which may be more stimulating than the 
stimulus which we are supposed to be studying. Quite closely related 
to this fact is the fact that an objective similarity in the quality and 
quantity of stimuli actually involves subjective differences for indi- 
vidual subjects. What is reproof enough barely to stimulate a fairly 
hard-boiled youngster might cause great fumbling in another, or in 
another result in cramping from over-effort. One personality may ac- 
cept reproof with mive suggestibility, where another may say in- 
wardly, “I certainly did not do badly on that job.” A fighting mecha- 
nism aroused in a lethargic child may be helpful to increased work, 
where it might be demoralizing to a more susceptible child. Simi- 
larly, praise may create security in some people which would stimu- 
late them to do more efficient work, whereas it would put others 
under a strain to keep up a reputation that had been made, and in 
others it might lead to a sense of freedom from responsibility. 

This gives rise to a consideration of personality factors in relation 
to the problem. These are tied up not only with the situation in- 
herent in the receiving of praise and reproof as such, but also in 
habits of response to certain kinds of personalities. Usually the 
praise and reproof are administered by a single person, but the same 
person will appear in very different ways to two individuals. One 
child is inspired by the teacher whom another child abominates. 
In order to respond to praise, one must respect the person who is 
giving it ordinarily; and if this person happens to have points in 
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common with one’s ideal, the praise may be taken much more seri- 
ously than it is when no such identification is felt. 

Praise, moreover, means quite a variety of things. It may mean 
prestige in class or on the field, or greater recognition from the 
teacher. It may be interpreted to express a positive response that im- 
plies some affection, so that a child responds in terms of doing what 
the substitute mama says; or he may accept it in a fairlj' utilitarian 
way, indicating the possibility of obtaining some privilege or mate- 
rial reward. 

In all of these instances we have assumed that praise will elicit 
some positive response from everyone. This assumption, that every- 
one is motivated by prestige, may in itself not be entirely sound. 
Even if it is, there certainly are many prestige-hounds to whom dis- 
tinction or flattery is much more important than it is to others. 

These considerations apply solely to the assumptions underlying 
any experiments with praise or reproof. We shall discuss a little later 
some further problems arising in connection with the detailed set-up 
of experiments even when these fundamental considerations are kept 
in mind. For the moment the questions we have raised must point 
toward the need for a more basic step before any experiments at all 
are undertaken. This step is the formulation of a series of hypoth- 
eses regarding the underlying mechanisms which may be important 
in responses to praise or reproof. Such a formulation should include 
experimental work and should give a perspective which would make 
it possible for individual pieces of research to supplement each other 
constructively instead of producing a hopeless confusion. 

It seems to be clear that a stimulus which throws extra sugar into 
the blood will thereby release more energy and result in increased 
capacity for effort and attention. It also seems to be true that strong 
stimuli which are extremely exciting may result in disorganization 
and disruption of previously smooth activity. These facts are quite 
easily understandable in terms of what we know regarding the func- 
tions of the glands, the autonomic nervous system and the thalamus 
in human behavior. A number of factors from another direction 
also need to be taken into account. Psychoanalysts have commented 
on personality structures such as the masochistic, to whom stand- 
ards, responsibilities, punishment are important. 
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We have, then, two lines of development. In the first place, the 
degree of stimulus may be very important} and this, of course, 
means the stimulus as seen by the subject, not by the experimenter, 
for it is designed in terms of that degree which is stimulating with- 
out being disrupting, and this is an individual matter. The other 
angle of approach is that of personality structure. Here it seems 
possible to assume that some personalities respond actively more to 
praise, whereas others respond more to reproof, and perhaps com- 
pletely different personalities respond more to material rewards. If 
these lines of approach are to be taken seriously, they suggest that 
what we need to do is to rephrase our question quite fundamentally, 
so that we do not now ask, “Does praise or reproof produce better 
work?” Rather we should state the question, “With what kind of 
personality is praise or reproof most likely to be stimulating, and 
in what form and amount will it be most effective?” 

In other words, our problem resolves itself into a matter of the 
relationship between the individual personality and the situation. 
When we come to generalizations on the basis of the evidence col- 
lected in answer to questions which are put this way, we may be 
able to say that in a given culture area the predominant personality 
type responds to certain forms and degrees of praise or reproof in 
a given way. But even so, we must bear in mind that such concrete 
matters as the techniques which the teacher uses to get results from 
her pupils, and her attitude toward the value of the results thus 
stimulated, are fundamentally tied up with basic tendencies in our 
culture. 

Our comment on the necessity of understanding the physiological 
value of the stimulus used in “praise” or “reproof” (or some other 
irrelevant stimulus) applies equally w'ell to situations involving com- 
petition with others. And the suggestion that praise and reproof may 
have different values for different types of personality applies with 
special cogency to those many forms of “competition” in which 
the individual is striving to win something that has meaning to him, 
not necessarily the same thing that some other child or the experi- 
menter has defined as “the” goal. 

All of the experimental work attempting to analyze the effects of 
praise and reproof or of competition was until recently carried out 
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without any reference to the values or meanings of the situation to 
the individual child and its relation to his own personality. This 
subjective aspect of the problem has been analyzed more fully in 
the research on aspiration level discussed earlier in this chapter. 
It will be recalled that the experiences of success and failure de- 
pended on the level of aspiration, which in turn was influenced to a 
degree by the ability of the individual. 'I'ery hard and very easy 
tasks cause no sense of success or failure. When the aspiration level 
is too far above the ability, difficulties arise. When it is too far be- 
low, achievement is not likely to reach the standard which one 
would expect from the individual. Aspiration that is too far above 
or below the ability (sometimes caused by comparing oneself with 
others) is likely to be tied up with feelings of inferiority or supe- 
riority. Success or failure affects in turn the level of aspiration and 
subsequent relations between the aspiration level and the level of 
ability. The level of aspiration in relation to the level of ability of 
the individual and his own feelings of inferiority or superiority may 
be seen as the cumulative effect of past responses to achievement and 
to attitudes of praise or criticism, satisfaction or dissatisfaction, that 
have been met. The term, then, defines a condition in the subject 
which is quite as important as the distinctions between praise and 
reproof, reward and punishment, competition, etc., which are set up 
in the external situation. And doubtless as we bring together these 
two approaches we shall find that more dependable generalizations 
may be reached if we take into consideration these variables in rela- 
tion to one another: (i) the ability of the individual5 (2) aspiration 
level; (3) characteristic pattern of response to success and failure, 
praise and reproof, etc.; (4) specific factors of praise and reproof, 
reward or punishment, used in the experiment. 

We might even find that a comparatively simple formula would 
encompass the actual findings. Given an individual not working up to 
capacity, whose aspirations were high but not beyond the possibility 
of achievement, who responded to punishment or criticism, improve- 
ment would follow upon suitable use of criticism or punishment by 
an acceptable authority. Similarly, given an individual whose aspira- 
tion level was high in relation to ability, who had already reached 
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the limit of his ability, neither criticism nor praise would achieve 
noticeable effects as far as increase in accomplishment in the specific 
task was concerned. Given an individual whose aspiration level was 
high, who was dependent upon praise, achievement would probably 
improve in response to praise within the limits of his ability. The 
question, then, how large a proportion of any sample of children or 
adults is more stimulated to improve work as a result of praise or 
reward, as compared with those who are more stimulated by pun- 
ishment or reproof, would be anawered in terms of the proportion of 
personalities in this cultural sample conditioned to each technique. 
One way of testing this might be to compare the responses of chil- 
dren in a highly authoritarian situation where punishment was the 
rule, with children from a “progressive” school who had known en- 
couragement and objective criticism more than punishment or nega- 
tive discipline in any form. It is of course possible that in the long 
run the world over, one might find that incentives based upon fear 
produced more immediate responses. Quite apart from the long- 
time aspects or effects of methods which exploit fear, their actual 
value is certainly not clear evjn for immediate purposes and is prob- 
ably dependent upon early conditioning in a given culture. 

Closely related to the simple biological incentive of fear and to 
the psychological phenomenon of aspiration are the feelings of infe- 
riority or insecurity common in our society. We have already seen 
that these may be very important in relation to certain kinds of ag- 
gression which develof as a comfeusatory effort to lift oneself out of 
unacce-ptable situations. The importance of feelings of inferiority and 
insecurity in relation to social behavior has given rise to extended dis- 
cussion by Adler, and also by members of the Freudian group who 
are likely to emphasize the sense of deprivation of love as of most 
fundamental importance. According to Adler, every Infant must feel 
inferior and dependent for a period. In addition, any physical de- 
fect, whether marked or superfidal, may provide a basis for feelings 
of inferiority. Of Human Bondage is a classic development of the 
experience of a person whose physical defect and sensitiveness to the 
attitudes of others provided the essential theme of a life. 

If we were to make a study of the development of the experience 
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of inferiority and superiority of the average person in our culture 
from infancy to adulthood, wc might find verification of a pattern of 
this sort based upon everyday observation of children: 

0-1 8 months: 

Objective dependence apparently not accompanied by marked 
feelings of inferiority or inadequacy, probably because perception 
has not developed to the point which makes the child aware of diffi- 
culties and possibilities of dangers. (Empirical evidence for the ab- 
sence of fear of snakes, the dark, wild animals, etc., at this age 
would be somewhat relevant.) 

18-24 months: 

A sense of inadequacy, accompanied by overt “shyness,” is re- 
ported by Shirley and by Washburn. This may be due to the ratio 
between the child’s expanding perception through the growth of 
language and his inability to cope with the new possibilities of which 
he becomes aware. He may be very conscious of his status as a baby 
in relation to big children or grown-ups. 

2 to 4 years: 

Marked superiority feelings toward “babies.” Apparent aware- 
ness of the vast gap between the world of people who can walk and 
talk and those (from the adult point of view not so distant) not yet 
able to handle the world in these terms. At this age also a sense of 
inferiority to big children who skate and ride bikes and who stay 
up late or do not have to take naps. Great eagerness to “do it my- 
self,” to gain emancipation from feelings of dependence or inferi- 
ority. 

4 to 8 years: 

Marked increase in conscious inferiority-superiority feelings stimu- 
lated by two aspects of intellectual developments: 

1. Awrareness of numbers, money, size, age, etc. (space-time con- 
cepts) often accompanied by considerable competition in these terms. 

2. The development of imagination, opening new possibilities for 
fear and anxiety, which are likely to be reflected in feelings of de- 
pendence and inferiority. ( Jersild’s study of fears show'ed increase of 
imagination, fear of the dark, etc., during this period.) 
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From 8 to 1 8 years: 

The child rapidly becomes the subject of a large variety of insti- 
tutionalized stimuli to inferiority and superiority feelings. “Marks” 
in school, parties, election to offices, comparing of dates, allowances, 
income level, family status, as indicated by the house he lives in, 
the clubs his parents bchnig to, whether or not he can afford to go 
to camp for the summer, competition in athletics, all give relatively 
objective stamps which place the child in a hierarchy of social stand- 
ings and personal achievement of popularity. The long-time social 
effects which feelings like this characteristically develop in our cul- 
ture are not yet brought within the scope of scientific social psychol- 
ogy except for the end results at the college or adult level when 
inferiority feelings and neurotic tendencies are scaled by person- 
ality inventories (cf. Chapter XII). 

At each period the particular inferiorities of that level bring theii 
own modes of compensatioii or escape; these are repressed or en- 
couraged in turn by the approvals and disapprovals of adult 
authority. 

All through elementary and high school a contradictory collec- 
tion of pressures is brought to bear on the young. On the one hand, 
children are expee'ed to be quietly acquiescent to adult authority, 
doing as they are told, completing conventional, set assignments 
that may be relativcl;- meaningless, too easy or too hard for the in- 
dividual. They are taught to be kind, friendly, not to tease and not 
to retaliate. The modern term “cooperative” as used by adults in 
relation to children is little more than a synonym for “obedient.” 
Being “nice” is important; and overt competitiveness, showing-off, 
aggression and attention-getting are discouraged. At the same time, 
there is constant and assiduous stimulation of competitive behavior 
by the same adults. Being popular or being a leader is frequently 
just as important for school and even parental approval as doing 
good work; sometimes more so. One college student recently com- 
mented that in her preparatory school as she now saw it, vfith one 
hand the principal spanked the children out of overt competition 
and aggression, and with the other spanked them into a more in- 
tense and frequently destrucrive form. 
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SOME STUDIES OF 

AUTHOR. 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJEUTii 

METHODS 

Bathurst, 

J. E. (1933) 

Resistance and 
sympathy. 

73 (36 hoys, 37 
girls), 18 to 66 
mos. Children in 
the city of Bir- 
mingham. 

Behavior records of resistance, 
sympathy in a standard situa- 
tion telling the child a story de- 
signed to elicit a sympathy re- 
sponse. 

Beaver, 

A.P. (1932) 

Aggressiveness. 

32; 16 to 45 mos. 
Children of Child 
Development In- 
stitute, N. Y. 

High I.Q. and 
socio-economic 
status. 

Time-sampling observation of 
free play for 5-niinute periods. 

Bender, L, 
and 

Schilder, P. 
(1936) 

Aggressiveness. 

83 (49 boys, 34 
girls), 3 to 15 yrs. 
Patients at Chil- 
dren’s ward of 
Bellevue Psychi- 
atric Hospital, In 
general, below 
normal tntelU- 
gence. 

Questionnaire on aggressive- 
ness. And for some, behavioral 
situations were used to supple- 
ment the questions. 

Berne, 

E. V. C. 
<1930) 

Ascendance, 
rivalry, etc. 

132; 2 to 4 yrs. 
Iowa nursery- 
school children. 

Rating scales and time-sam- 
pling observations of paired 
children. 

Bernstein, 

S., and 
Budmck, F. 

<1934) 

Aggressiveness. 

15: 9 boys, 6 
girls, 5 to 10 mos. 
BrooklynNurscry 
and Infants Hos- 
pital. 7 were 
foundlings, the 
rest private and 
public charges. 

Paired observations in a cribj 
case study analyses. 

Bott, E. A., 
Blatz, W. E., 
Chant, N'., 
and BottjH. 
(1928; 

Resistance and 
interference. 

IS; 2 to 5 yrs. 

Nursery-school 

children. 

Standardized diary observa- 
tions. 
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FINDINOS 

Girls showed more resistance than boys. The possession of pets seemed to decrease resist- 
ance somewhat. Environment did not seem to affect resistance in any way significantly. 
Resistance decreased significantly with increase in age. As sympathy increased, resistance 
decreased. Chronological age, as well as the possession of pets, had a much greater effect 
upon both resistance and sympathy than did environment. 


Distinct tendency for number of contacts to increase with age (r of .69). Aggressiveness 
indicated by the larger proportion of contacts initiated as compared with number of con- 
tacts received (subject-object ratio). A tendency for number of adult contacts to decrease 
as number of children contacts increase (r is —.44). 


Aggressiveness finds expression more directly in younger children, in actions as well as in 
play, in words, and in the description of pictures. Deprivation of food or love increases the 
aggressive tendencies of children. The youngest age groups express their aggressiveness 
freely, verbally and in play; but the older age groups are Inclined to be inhibited, and 
often a play situation or other indirect method by which they can unconsciously express 
their aggressiveness in the idea of punishment of others for their sins is needed. Aggress- 
iveness against a group is expressed more freely than aggressiveness against single indi- 
viduals. 


3- and 4-yr.-olds surpass the 2-yr.-olds in rivalry, jealousy, ascendance, and related traitSi 


Tendencies toward aggressiveness and submissiveness exist even at these age levels. 
However, the majority of the children cannot be classified as being always either defi- 
nitely aggressive or submissive. Correlations of aggressiveness (rank-difference): with 
CA., .68; with social awareness, .37 (not reliable); with I.Q., .68; with general activity, 
.85; with responsiveness, —.32. 


Of over 800 observed incidents, aoi refer to interference. Most incidents refer to talking 
(406). 
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SOME STUDIES OF 

AUTHOR 

DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

METHOOS 

M. 

(1934) 

Aggressiveness. 

a8 {9 girls, 19 
boys), 27 to 59 
mos. High l.Q. 
and socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

Time-samplings during out- 
door free play for 15-min. pe- 
riods. 

Caille, R. K. 

(1933) 

Resistance. 

36; 18 to 4j mos. 
Children at Child 
Development In- 
stitute, N. Y. 

High l.Q. and 
socio-economic 

status. 

Time s.impling observations of 
free play for 5-min. periods; 
analysis of stenographic rec- 
ords of language; resistant be- 
havior when taking the Merrill- 
Palmer and Kuhlmann-Binet 
intelligence tests. 


Dawe, H. C. 

(1934) 

Quarrelsome- 

ness. 

40 (19 girls, 21 
boys) 25 to 60 
mos. Nursery- 
school children at 
Institute of Child 
Welfare, Minne- 
apolis. Median 
l.Q. 106. Slight 
tendency to rep- 
resent higher oc- 
cupational 
groups. 

Time sampling observations 
during free-play quarrels. 

Ezekiel, L.F. 

(’931) 

Aggressiveness. 

(Not given.) 

Observation of free play in a 
nursery school. 

Fisher, M.S. 

Negativism. 

72; 22 to 60 mos. 

Analysis of stenographic tec- 

(1934) 


Children hvm 
Child Develop- 
ment Institute, 

N. Y. High I.Q. 
and socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

ords of children’s speech. 
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Commands, requests, and criticisms positively correlated with age. The following rank- 
difference correlations obtained: verbal contacts initiated and received, .81; motor con- 
tacts initiated and received, .88; verbal plus motor contacts initiated and received, .91; 
passive contacts initiated and received, .61. 


Tendency to resist children more than adults is evident in the observation and language 
study, but less marked in the intelligence test performance. All j methods show peak of 
resistance near the third birthday; 3-yr.-olds resist about twice as frequently as a-yr.-olds. 
With few exceptions, resistant behavior records do not correlate in the 3 methods. Boys 
tend to resist more than girls on all 3 methods. Observation study: children showed the 
same amount of resistance whether they played indoors or outdoors. All correlations 
obtained between various factors of behavior are positive, but mostly low (highest, r of 
.63 between resistance to adults and acquiescence to adults; next, r of .56 between vocal 
resistance to adults and vocal resistance to children). Language study: Place makes no 
difference in resistance beh.ivior. R of .59 between resistance to adults and resistance 
to children. 


Av. duration of quarrels, 23 sec. Quarrels of older children last longer, but a tendency for 
fewer of them. Boys quarrel more frequently and are more aggressive during quarrels 
than girls. A slight negative relation between I.Q. and frequency of quarreling. Youngest 
children start the most quarrels but take the less aggressive r 61 e during the quarrel. As 
children grow older aggressiveness and retaliation increase. The majority of quarrels are 
started by a struggle for possession. Children settle the majority of the quarrels them- 
selves. 


Those children who are dominantly egocentric on entrance into a new social situation 
make few significant changes during the first 3 mos. but the unaggressive children become 
more egocentric in their play, changing from the unaggressive to the aggressive. 


Percentage of commands in total remarks increased rapidly with ag^ with a definite peak 
at the end of 4th year. Girls tended to give more commands than boys did. Positive rela- 
tionship between proportion of negative sentences among all sentences and increase in 
age (r of .71). This proportion of negative sentences seemed to be an easily attainable 
objective criterion of degree of resistance or negativism. 
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AUTHOR 

DATE 

TOPIC 

. SUBJECTS 

METHODS 

Foster, S. 
(1927) 

Jealousy. 

1 50 {50 jealous, 
100 non-jealous) 

I to 12 yrs. Chil- 
dren from Boston 
habit clinics rep- 
resenting various 
socio-economic 
levels and racial 
groups. 

Case study analysis. 

Goodenough, 
F. L. (1929) 

Resistance, 

990; 18 mos. to 6 
yrs.; representing 

3 different occu- 
pational groups 
in Minneapolis. 

Rated child on 3-poInt scale 
for negativism on each of the 
year-levels on Kuhlmann-Binet 
or Minnesota Pre-School Tests. 

Goodenough, 
F, L,, and 
Leahy.A.M. 
(i 9 » 7 ) 

Aggressiveness. 

Almost 300, from 
Syi to 6 yrs. I.Q. 
and social status 
above average. 
From Demon- 
stration Child 
Guidance Clinic 
in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 
Kindergarten 
children. 

Position in family known. Chil- 
dren were rated on various 
traits. 

Green, £, H. 

(1933) 

(a) 

Quarrelsomeness. 

40 Minnesota 
nursery-school 
children (21 boys, 
19 girls), 25 to 65 
mos. Mean I.Q. 
108. 

Time-sampling observation, 30 
seconds a day for 40 days. 

Green, E. H. 

(1933) 

(b) 

Quarrelsomeness. 

40 Minnesota 
nursery-school 
children (21 boys, 
19 girls), 25 to 65 
mos. old. Mean 
I.Q. 108. 

Time-sampling observations^jo 
seconds a day for 40 days. 

Hanfmann, 
li- (* 935 ) 

Dominance, 

Ten 5-yr.-old 
kindergarten 
children at Wor- 
cester State Hos- 
pital. 

Paired comparison of boys 
playing freely with colored 
blocks, two observers. Repeat- 
pairings with other play mate- 
rial for a check. 
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The jealous child more likelv to be a girl between 3 and 4 yrs. old, often the oldest child, 
likely to be independent and selfish, pugnacious, demanding attention Hyperactivity, 
destructiveness, food capriciousness, disturbances of sleep, and enuresis also likely to 
characterize the jealous child 


Boys exhibited more negativism than girls, but social difference was more important. 
Boys m upper occupational classes showed tendency to greater negativism than girls, 
but girls of lower occupational cl isses showed tendency to greeter negativism. Negativ- 
ism decreases with age, particularly between 2 and 4. 


Oldest children tended to lack aggressiveness, leadership, and self-confidence. Middle 
children showed a tendency to lack aggressiveness, but slightly less than the oldest chil- 
dren Youngest children showed no marked tendency in either extreme. Only children 
showed most aggressiveness and self confidence. 


Friendship and quarrelsomeness correlated 30. Close friends most quarrelsome. Boy 
groups most quarrelsome, boy-girl groups next, and girl-girl groups least. 


3-yr.-olds most quarrelsome (not st tistically significant) Children under 30 mos. least 
often aggressors and most often passive, and those over 54 mos least often retaliative 
Older children more likely to employ verbal behavior, younger more likely to employ 
physical “spatial” behavior Boys quarreled more than girls Sand play (of ii activities) 
was the most contentious activity . 


A hierarchy order of dominaiiLC formed with 9 children. The order perfect fiom E to I, 
but not pel feet from A to L, indic iting that dominance does not mean the same thing 
in all c isLS Different ty pes of domin ince patterns discovered in the hrst five A destruc- 
tive, but loses his domin inci. when ibsorbedby the play interest B in oppressor and uses 
primitive methods of foice C an obicctive leader, more interested in the pi a itself D a 
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Hattwick, 

B.W.(i 936) 

(a) 

Aggressiveness. 

212 nursery- 
school children in 
Chicago, 2 to 5 
yrs. old. 

Ratings on 60 behavior items. 

Hattwick, 

B.W.(i 936) 

(b) 

Aggressiveness. 

335 («7i girls, 164 
boys), 23 to 68 
mos. old. 146 of 
American white 
descent, 100 of 
Negro parents, 
and 69 of foreign 
extraction. A 
slight tendency 
to come from 
higher occupa- 
tional levels. 

Ratings on factors in the home, 
and pre-school behavior. 

Hicks, J. A., 
and 

Hayes, M. 

(1933) 

Aggressiveness. 

157 junior high 
school pupils in 
Albany, N. Y. 
Med. I.Q. and 
E.Q., 113. 

Verbal responses classified dur- 
ing classroom discussions of 20 
min. time units. 

Jack, L. M. 

(1934) 

Ascendancy. 

18 four-yr.-old 
Iowa nursery- 
school children. 

Timc-Ssimpling observation of 
paired children behind a one- 
way screen, 5-min. periods. 

Jersild,A.T., 
and Markey, 
F.V.(i 935) 

Conflict be- 
havior. 

54: 22 to 50 mos. 
old. Of these, 36 
from Child De- 
velopment Insti- 
tute, of higher 
socio-economic 
status than 18 
from Manhattan- 
ville Day Nurs- 
ery. All above 
average in I.Q. 

Time-sampling records, ten 15- 
min. periods. 24 followed up a 
year later and observed in the 
same way; 12 of these followed 
up when they entered kinder- 
garten. 
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social leader. He is interested in playing with others. He is diplomatic. E does not control 
others, but plays as he wishes, and does not permit others to control him. The type 0/ 
dominance exhibited by A and B is not liked by the other children and leads to conflicts. 
The type of dominance exhibited by C and D is constructive, leads to harmonious play 
and is preferred by the other children. 


The following tendencies found in children who attended nursery school for a longer time 
than another group: avoids play with others less, does not give in too easily, tends to 
refuse to share less, grabs toys less, attacks others less. 


Children whose homes reflect over-attentiveness are liable to display infantile, withdraw- 
ing types of reaction. A positive relation between inadequate attention in the home and 
aggressive types of behavior, but at the same time these children feel insecure. 


Pupils of higher I.Q., E.Q., and more ‘‘pleasing” personality exhibited more “desirable** 
a^ressiveness and less “undesirable** aggressiveness in discussions than the others. Boys 
'more aggressive than girls in both “desirable** and “undesirable** ways. Age diflFerences 
not marked, but there was a tendency for older pupils to be less aggressive than younger 
ones. 


Social responsiveness correlates \\i*‘h ascendance .65, Resistance to adult authority cor- 
relates with ascendance .56. Lack of self-confidence associated with non-ascendance. By 
specific training designed to increase self-confidence, children became more ascendant 
than those who received no such training. 


Conflicts occur frequenth (about once every 5 minutes) and are of short duration (20 to 
30 seconds). Some tendency for decline of conflicts with age, but an increase in duration of 
conflicts. Boys more conflicts than girls, but a function of contacts rather than sex. 
Group of the lower socio-economic status exhibited more conflicts. Some evidence for a 
relation between sympathy and conflict behavior. A positive relation between practi- 
cally all aspects of conibatu c bchavioi (foi example, between frequency’ of child's aggres- 
sion on others and number of times he was victim of aggression, no. of times was winner 
and no. of times loseiL In follow-up study found an increase in number of conflicts In 
general, a high degiec of consistency m individual behavior for both conflicts and fre- 
quency of aggression. In kindergarten follow-up, found a marked increase of conflict 
behavior probably due in pait to iclaxation of teacher restraints. T cacheis interfered in 
conflicts 32% of time. Most of the time decided in favor of the child who was victim of 
aggression. A positive, but not hiirh, relation between children’s conflicts with other chil- 
dren, and conflicts with tcaclieis f.47, ,08 and .73 rank-dirf. correlations for 3 groups). 
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Koch, H. L. 

(1933) 

Aggressi veness. 

17 four-yr.-olds 
(8 boys, 9 girls). 

All nursery- 
school children. 

ChildJren inthcare preferences 
by paired-comparison method. 
Behavior data obtained by ob- 
servation methods. Personality 
traits from Mcrrill-Palmer per- 
sonality scales. 

Kumin, E. 
(i 933 '> 

Conflict be- 
havior. 

18 Child Devel- 
opment Institute 
children, at to 33 
mos. old. I.Q.’s 
range from 90 to 
159. 

Time-snmpling observations 
during free-play period. Timed 
in 30-sec. intervals. 

Levy, D. M. 

(■1936) 

Aggressiveness. 

33 boys selected 
irom 1000 cases 
at the Institute 
for Child Guid- 
ance. Median 

LQ. about 115; 7 
yr. 5 mo. to 19 
yrs. old. 

Case study analysis. 

Levy, D. M., 
andTulchin, 

S. H. (1923) 

Resistance. 

983 children, 3 to 
63 mos. old, from 

5 county fairs at 
rural towns in 
Illinois. 

Behavior records while taking* 
the Kuhlmann or Stanford- 
Binet intelligence tests. 

Mars ton, 

L. R. (1925) 

Resistance, self- 
assertion, com- 
pliance. 

too nursery- 
school children, 

2 to 6 yrs. old. 

Ratings of children and obser- 
vations of behavior in stand- 
ardized situations. 

Mayer, B. A. 

(1935) 

Negativism. 

136 boys, I41 
girls, 18 mos. to 
Syi yrs. old. Ran- 
dom sample ac- 
cording to socio- 
economic status; 
from San Fran- 
cisco, Vermont, 
and White Plains, 
N. Y. 

Records of behavior while talc- 
ing the new revision of Stan- 
ford-Binet. 
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Traits negatively correlated with popularity: tendency to attack, to escape, to offer no 
resistance when attacked, to dawdle, to refuse and ignore, and to play alone. Traits posi- 
tively correlated with popularity: compliance, respect for property rights, tendency to 
ask for commendation, tendency to tattle. Correlation of ascendance-submission (Merrill- 
Palmer rating) with popularity, .29. 


Victims won more conflicts than the aggressors, possibly because aggressors felt they were 
doing something that was not right. Teachers aided the victims in most instances. Con- 
flicts lasted longer in tcachcr-child conflicts than in child-child. Girls more often victims 
than boys. No relationship between the number of conflicts a child initiated and the 
number of times he was victimi2ed, or between number of conflicts a child lost and the 
number of times he was a victim in a conflict. There was a relation between the number 
of conflicts initiated and the number of conflicts both initiated and won. The less intelli- 
gent, taller, older, heavier children seemed to win the greatest number of conflicts. Weight 
seemed to be the most pronounced of these influences. 


Majority of cases with Frohlich syndrome found to be submissive, indicating submissive 
behavior is determined by constitutional factors. However, in special types of environ- 
ment submissive factors can be overweighted by aggressive factors, regardless of the 
constitutional tendency. 


Resistance to intelligence test performances first appears at the age of 6 mos., rises to a 
high point, falling to low level at 54 mos. High point for males occurs at 30 mos.; for girls, 
18 mos. Females show most resistance at every age group except 30 mos. 


Correlations of social resistance to a stranger: with non-compliance (boys .40, girls .23), 
with self-assertion (boys .33, girls ,48). Non-compliance with self-assertion (boys .58, 
girls .49). 


3 yrs., the peak of negativism. Under 3 yrs,, most negativism is passive, and, of what- 
ever type, not likely to be overcome. It becomes more active until yrs., after which 
it is largely passive and amenable to influence. A slight tendency for boys to be more 
negativistic than girls. Tests involving a verbal response to a purely verbal stimulus 
arouse the most negativism, being followed by tests requiring a verbal response to pic- 
tures, and tests requiring repetition. No apparent relation between difficulty of test and 
negativism toward it. More negativism likely to appear in ist testing than in 2nd. 
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Mengert, 

I. G. (1931) 

Friendliness. 

10 two-yr.-olds 
from Iowa Child 
Welfare Research 
Station. 

Time-s.impling of paired chil- 
dren behind one-way screen for 
20-min. periods. 

Mittelmann, 
B. (1936} 

Aggressiveness- 
su bm issi veness. 

t6 4- to i3-yr„ 
olds exhibiting 
the Frohlich syn- 
drome. 

Neurologic and psychopatho- 
logic diagnoses. 

Moore, E. S. 
(» 93 i) 

Self-assertion. 

44 2. to 4-yr.- 
olds. Amencan- 
born, mostly of 
professional and 
student class; 
from the Iowa 
Child Welfare 
Research Station. 

Observations under standard- 
ized conditions; ratings; daily 
observation; visits to the home. 

Murphy, 

L. B. (forth- 
coming) 

Sympathy and 
aggressiveness. 

5J 2- to 4-yr.. 
olds. Child De- 
velop. Inst., N.Y. 

600 hours’ observation;teachers’ 
ratings, experiments; patent 
conferences. 

Nelson, J. F. 
(1929) 

Resistance. 

28 18- to 48-mos.- 
old children at 
Institute of Child 
Welfare Research. 
Median I.Q. 124. 

Analysis of records of resistant 
behavior while taking the 
MerriII-Palmer and Kuhlmann- 
Binet intelligence tests. 

Page, M. L. 

(1936) 

Ascendance- 

submission. 

107 2- to 4-yr.- 
olds of two 
groups; one of 
high I.Q. and 
socio-economic 
status, the other 
with low I.Q. and 
socio-economic 

status. 

Observations of paired children 
in a plsi) situation behind a 
one-wav screen. Children were 
given special training in specific 
tasks and then observed again 
in the same situation. 

Radim, 

S. I. (1930) 

Aggressiveness. 

84 bo>s, S 3 girls, 

3 to 7 yrs. old. 
Children entering 
kindergarten; half 
were children of 
laborers’ oth»r 

Qiialitative observation study. 
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More friendliness exhibited than unfriendliness. Considerable consistency of individual 
behavior. Negative correlation between total overt friendly behavior manifested by the 
subject and total overt friendly behavior manifested toward him by the rest of the 
group (rank-diflf. r —.60). Correlation with I.Q., .90; with mental age, .29; with chrono- 
logical age, —.49. 


The syndrome, with its physiologic accompaniments, caused passive, submissive, over- 
dependent behavior in some of the patients, and a strong oral trend manifested by 
overeating, nail-biting and chewing pencils. But the reaction of the total personality 
to organic deficiencies resulted in either a withdrawal and submissive adaptation or an 
aggressive, hostile adaptation. Both types of reaction represent attempts at compensa- 
tion for narcissistic insults. 


Attendance at nursery school and visits to the home effect less self-assertion. Very slight 
positive tendencies for children who had provision for a wholesome play life at home 
to have self-assertion at the pre-school. 


r=.44 between aggressiveness, sympathy. .Aggressiveness, unsympathetic responses 
greater in group with narrow age range. Variations related to security in different situa- 
tions. Child’s rfile in group, personality make-up reflected in aggression, sympathy. 


Most resistance occurred at difficult tests. Most other instances of negativism occurred 
when the child was involved personally (imitation of movements, repetition of words, 
sentences or digits, naming parts of the body). Indicates that when the child is made 
self-conscious he will resist. Resistance tends to decrease with age and with increase 
ofI.Q. 


Experimental training, which aimed to increase self-confidence, shown to be effective 
in increasing the manifestations of ascendant behavior for non-ascendant and moderately 
ascendant children. These changes larger than those attributable to pre-school children. 
Also some indication of transfer for the trained subjects to behavior in free-play periods. 


"Aggressiveness” includes crying and “refusal to come when told to come” (resist- 
ance). Aggressiveness appears upon entering kindergarten, tends to decrease with age. 
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Reynolds, 

M. M. ■ 
(1928) 

Negativism. 

2JJ New York 
nursery-school 
and Horace Mann 
children, i yr. 

II mos. to 5 yrs. 

6 mos. 

Records of negativism when 
taking Kuhlmann-Binet tests. 

Ross, N. M. 

(1931) 

Jealousy. 

1275 3- to i6-yr.- 
olds, 166 of which 
are jealous. Cases 
from records of 
the Institute for 
Child Guidance, 
N.y. 

Case study analysis. 

Rust, M. M. 

(1931) 

Resistance. 

100 34.5- to 37.5- 
mos.-old nursery- 
school children 
from Cornell, 
Washington, Vas- 
sar, and New 

York. Average 

I.Q. 132. 

Records of resistant behavior 
when giving the Merrill-Palmer 
and Kuhimann tests. 

Schuler, 

E. A. (1935) 

Dominance- 

submission, 

Over 200 125- to 
252-mos.-old 

Junior and Senior 

H. S. boys in 

Mass. Average 

I. Q. 109. 

Ratings by teacher, student 
himself, parents; behavior in eK- 
perimental pairings; and I.Q.’s. 

Sewall, M. 
(1930) 

Jealousy. 

70 I- to 6-yr.- 
old clinic and 
nursery-school 
children in Chi- 
cago. 

Clinic and nursery-school rec- 
ords and parent interviews. 

Smalley, 

R. E. (1930) 

Jealousy. 

m 

54 children, be- 
low 6 to over 12 
yrs., from Cleve- 
land and Phila- 
delphia Demon- 
stration Child 
Guidance Clinics. 
Studied in pairs 
(siblings). 

Case study analyses, I.Q. and 
other available records. 
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Negativism tends to decrease with age (r is 53) Tends to decrease with mental age 
(r IS 48) No sex difference appeared. Educational backgrounds showed no decided 
effect on negativism scores. 


Jealousy as a problem occurred most frequently between 3 and 6 yrs of age. Associated 
with I Q positively Occurred most frequently among the first-born Negativism and 
fears significantly associated with jealousy Girls tend to be more jealous than boys. 
Nagging mothers more frequent in the jealous than in the non-jealous group. 


Tendency to resist more difficult tests more times than easy ones Mental level of child, 
and interest-value of test important in relation to question of whether a test was re- 
sisted or not Children objected more consistently to the demand that they repeat 
something said or done by experimenter than to any other type of test A large propor- 
tion of refusals due to conflict of interests — child wished to do or say something else. 


Tendency for boys, as age increases, to show an increasing differentiation of behavior 
as to dominant and submissive characteristics For older boys there is a greater stability 
of basic behavior (dominant or submissive) patterns within a general environment, but 
at the same time it becomes less possible to predict such tendencies in another general 
environment. 


Being told that another baby is coming does not necessarily prevent jealousy.^ealousy 
occurs most frequently when there is a sibling age difference of from 18 to 42 mos., with 
2-child families rather' than with larger families, with superior intelligence, and with 
maladjustment of homes. 


Jealousy bore no relationship to age differences in sibling pairs; but related to I.Q. 
differences, jealousy increasing and protectiveness and ffiendhness decreasing with in- 
crease in difference in IQ Within the pairs, the older, when duller, were more hkely 
to be jealous. Jealousy more frequent in the girl-girl pairs than the girl-boy. 
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Smith, 

M. E. {1932) 

Criticism. 

2 to 6 yrs. old. 

Speech of children sinalyzed for 
criticisms. Compared with criti- 
cisms made by adults. 

Tilson, 

M. A. 

(1929) 

Negativism. 

22$ patients at 

7 habit clinics 
(no boys, 115 
girls), I to 5 yrs. 
old. 

Case study record analysis. 

Walker, C. 

(1937) 

Dominance- 
feeling and 
behavior. 

57 girls in N. J. 
private school, 

3rd through 6th 
grades, mean 
l.Q. 109. High 
socio-economic 
status. 

Self-ratings, ratings by fellow 
students, by teachers, of domi- 
nance. Observation of children 
in classroom and gymnasium. 
Interviews of extreme cases, 20 
dominant and 10 non-dominant 
girls. 

Weiss, L. A. 

(1931) 

Resistance and 
compliance. 

77 nursery-school 
children from 

Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research 
Station; 29 to 68 
mos. old. 

Records of response of children 
to commands in different situa- 
tions. 

Williams, 

G. W., and 
Chamber- 
lain, F. 

(1936) 

Ascendance- 

submission, 

159 high school 
girls in north- 
western New 

York State. From 
typical rural dis- 
tricts, middle 
class. Ages, 10 
to 20 yrs. 

Allport A-S given. 

Williams, 

H. M. 

(1936) 

Ascendance- 

submission. 

132 Iowa nursery- 
school children 
from 2 to 4 yrs. 

■N 

Factor analysis of Berne’s data.. 
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Amount of criticism increased slightly but regularly from 2 to 5 yrs. At every age the 
unfavorable criticism exceeded the favorable. At first criticism was directed to another 
than the person concerned apparently for the purpose of seeuring help in a difficult 
situation, and partook of the nature of tattling; then directed to the person criticized. 
Adults showed a significant increase of favorable criticism. 


Following coefficients of association with negativism: restlessness (boy-s), .51, emo- 
tional dependence, .55; masturbation, .67. 


Ratings by others more reliable than self-ratings. Teachers’ ratings correlated with 
ratings by others .55. There is a tendency for children coming from a higher socio- 
economic level to be more dominant. Self-confidence seemed to be an accompaniment 
of feeling of dominance. Dominant girls tend to select dominant girls as friends, and 
non-dominant girls tend to select non-dominant girls. There is greater variability of 
dominance behavior than of dominance feeling. In extreme cases there is less variation 
of dominance feeling and behavior than in the middle group; this is particularly true 
far dominance feeling. 


As children grew older, they tended to comply with the task with less substitute ac- 
tivity and forgetting, with fewer distractions of an external nature, and with fewer de- 
mands for repetition on the part of the experimenter. The toy situation was the most 
absorbing to the subjects. 


There is a definite genetic development in this trait which parallels the characteristics 
of physical development in many respects. The range of variability in A-S is consider- 
ably less at adolescent level than at adult level. 


Two factors were discovered: one representing approach-withdrawal, consisting of the 
fallowing items: participates, cooperates, maternal, responsible, etc. The other factor 
may be called ascendance-submission, consisting of the following items: unselfish, not 
self-defensive, does not tease, ascendant, jealous, rivals, etc. 
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Brenner, B. 
(1934) 


“Immediate” 
and “delayed” 
praise and 
blame. 


403 Ill-Grade 
children (12 
classes) from 3 
N. Y. City 
schools. 192 after 
equating. Aver- 
age age 8.5 yrs., 
slightly superior 
in intelligence. 


6 groups, cich with class of 
average, one of high I Q. E 
showed list of difficult words 
from As res Scale tor 4 mm ; 
2 min. to write all they re- 
called. “Immediate Praise” 
group praised alter 2 mm ; 
“Immediate Bl.ime” group re- 
prove 1 alter s ime time. “De- 
layed Praise ’ and “Delayed 
Blame” group praised or 
blamed after one day On next 
school dav procedure repeated: 
recall senes, and learning of 
new set 8 repetitions for “Im- 
mediate,” 6 for “Delayed” 
groups Also ratings on pleas- 
antness of task by child; on 
child’s acceptance b) E, teach- 
er. Control "Immediate Con- 
trol” and “Dclaied Control" 
groups performed tasks simi- 
larly, without E’s comment 
Uniform procedure maintained. 
All groups equated in I.Q., 
C.A., spelling ability and initial 
test performance. 


Bnggs, T. H. Praise and cen- 
(1927) sure (reprimand, 

sarcasm, ridicule) , 


(t) 370 graduate 
students at 
Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia; 
(2) unknown 
number of pupils 
of Speyer Experi- 
mental Junior 
High School, 

New York, N. Y. 


(i) asked for retrospections 
about high school work under 
21 conditions including those in 
Col 2 (2; New type tests on 3 
lessons given children by each 
of 2 teachers accustomed to use 
severity in his 4 classes A then 
reprimanded his, threatened 
punishment. B commended, 
encouraged. On 2nd test, A 
praised, B scolded. 3rd day, 
final test given ' 


Briggs, T.H. Sarcasm. j 52 high school Questionnaire regarding ac- 

(1928) seniors, Aurora, tions following sarcasm on 

IlL teacher’s part, in pubhc or in 

pnvate. 
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riNDINOS 


INDIVIDUAL 

DIFFERENCES 


In order of effectiveness, comparison of 
groups: Delayed Control, Immediate Blame, 
Delayed Praise. Effect of novelty very 
strong. Succeeding performances worse in 
all groups. Decline first in DP, DC, and 
DB. IP and IC next, IB last. Control 
groups drop in performance; incentive 
groups decline follows initial rise. Incen- 
tives given had no direct effect on children’s 
attitude toward task. 


E’s judgment of children’s attitude cor- 
related .65 with performance. No rela- 
tion found to intelligence or initial ability. 


(i) Public reprimand caused 40% to do All in Col. 5. 
better, 46% to do worse; private reprimand, 

83% to do better, 7% worse. Public sar- 
casm c.iused 10% to do better, 77% to do 
worse; private sarcasm, 18% to do better, 

65% to do worse. Public ridicule caused 7% 
to do better, 6g% to do worse; private 
ridicule, 21% to do better, 64% to do worse. 

Public commendation caused 91% to do 
better, 1% to do worse. (2) 87% “made 
better scores after commendation.’’ 


Sarcasm in public caused 6.2% to do better. All in Col. 5. 
29% to remain the same, 64 5% to do 
worse. Sarcasm in private caused 44 5% to 
do worse, 14.8% to remain the same, 40.7% 
to do worse. Sarcasm directed at others 
caused 16.2% to do better, 659% to re- 
main the same, 17 9% to do worse. 
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soMi sii'oiisor 


Al IHOR 

D\TI TOPIC SUBJECTS Mn HOD ANDCOMROI 

Gates, G S, Encouragement 74 college stu- 3 groups, .ippioxim tJ) equal 

and Rissland, and discourage- dents. in original abilitj Individu- 

L. Q. (1923) ment. ally given 2 trials on 3-hole 

test, color n iming Group i, 
all Ss praised highly, group 2 
reproved severely Control: 
Group 3, no comment 


Gilchrist, 

Praise and 

50 educational 

All givtfn Courtis English Test 

E P (19161 

reproof. 

ps\ chology stu- 

4B. Random division into 2 



dents. 

group'%. Group A reproved. 




Group B praised. Test re« 




peated 


Hurlock, Praise and 

E B (1924) reproof. 


408 New York 3 groups, equated for IQ, 

City school chil- CA, race, after t iking NIT, 

dren 141 Grade Scale B, Form i or Otis Intel- 

VIII, 132 Grade ligence Scale, Form A i week 

V, I3J Grade later hid other form of test 

III 62 9% white. Group 1 first severeK reproved, 

37 1% Negro. given “ another chance ” Group 

51 4% boys, 2 warmly praised Control: 

48 6% girls. Group 3 .asked to take test 

again, no comment At end of 
2nd testing questionn lire given 
to determine how praise and 
reproof accepted. 


Hurlock, Praise, reproof, 106 IV- and VI- Courtis Rese.irch Test in anth- 

E. B. (192J) Ignoring. grade children, metic given on 5 days, 15 

Harrisburg, Pa., mms. each 4 groups equiva- 

public school. 46 lent on C A , ist trial Praise, 

boys, 60 girls. reproof, and ignored groups lo- 

gethtr. Individuals in praised 
group called to front, praised 
highly. Similarly with reproved 
group. 3rd group ignored. 3rd 
group separated from others 
for last 4 trials: no comment. 


Laird, D Various incen- 92 educational 

(1923- tives, including psychology stu- 

public and pri- dents, Umv. of 

vdte reprimands, Wyoming, 
sarcasm, ridicule, 
commendation 


Retrospections of incentives 
used by H S teachers, and 
“impartial” estimates of their 
effects. 
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PR \ISE A\D RCPROOI (Continued) 

IKDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS DIFFtRENCES 

Slight differences in average improvement Relatively poor Ss more likely to be un- 
Encouraged group slightly superior to dis- favorably affected by discouraging than 
couraged, both to control group. relatively proficient persons. 


Group A gained 7g% Group B, no group Members of A who had done well did 
improvement (Group B 23% better than worse. Members of B who had done badly 
A on first test ) improved. 


Order of effect reproof, praise, control. In Grade V, order reproof, praise, con- 
Difference between praise and reproof not trol In Grades III and VIII praise, re- 
reliable. Questionnaire indicates praise and proof, control Praise and reproof least 
reproof were subject!! eh effective effective in youngest Greater differences 

between control and praise and reproof 
for bo)s thin girls Reproof had most 
effect on “suprrioi,” less on "average," 
far less on “inferior” children, praise had 
least effect on “inferior,” slightly more on 
“average” than “superior” ones Whites 
more affected by pr.ictice and reproof, 
Negroes more by praise. 


Praised group showed decided gun Re- Praise most effective incentive with all. 

proved and ignored groups, slight gam “Inferior” group most responsive to 

Control group, slight loss. Increased ac- praise, “superior” to reproof Age differ- 

curacy found only in praised group. Re- enccs caused no responsiveness differ- 

proof initially effective, but falls off in value. ences. “Superior’ mdividuals of both 

control and ignored groups fell off Boys 
showed greatest initial improvement fol- 
lowing reproof, girls following praise. 
Ultimately, praise most effective for both. 


Public reprimand caused 26% to do better. Slightly larger percentage of girls than 
40% worse, privitt reprimand, 49% to do boss favorably aftected by public repri- 
better, 12% worse Public sarcasm, 10% to mand 71% of girls improved alter pri- 
do better, 68% worse Private sarcasm, vate reprimand, 27% of boys. Slightly 
21% to do better, 30% worse. Public ndi- more boys more favorably affected by 
cule, 1 5% to do better, 36% worse, etc. public praise. 
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SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 




SOMP. STUDIES OF 

AUTHOR 

DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

Mr. I HOD AN'U CONMROL 

Laird, D. A. 
(1923-B) 

Same as Laird, 
1923-A, 

Same as Laird, 
1923-A, 

Reports ot incentives used by 
college instructors, and their 
effects. 

Laird, D. A. 
(1923-0 

"Razzing” 

Eight college 

fraternity 

pledges. 

Tests of tapping speed, 3-hole 
test, steadiness sitting, steadi- 
ness standing. After normal 
level ascertained, each S 
“razzed** terribly during per- 
formance by future fraternity 
brothers. Esirlier series for level 
of performance under condi- 
tions of “/riendly competi- 
tion.*’ 


Equated sections of Thorndike 
Addition Sheets administered 
over 9-wk. period, 5 min. per 
day, with various incentives 
and “no incentives” periods 
distributed over 9 wks. Work 
omitted 5th and 8th weeks; 
various other days. Each incen- 
tive applied to entire group at 
a time. E was regular teacher. 
In "no incentive” periods told to 
do as well as possible; told had 
done better than previous day. 


Wood, 
T. W. 
(1934) 


Approbation and 30 college juniors, All learned list of 6 nonsense 

reproof. seniors, graduate syllables. Then divided in 3 

students. groups, z told task related to 

intelligence, either compli- 
mented, asked to repeat, or 
asked if can’t do better on new 
series. PGR and introspections 
recorded. 3rd asked merely to 
repeat. 


Warden, Praise, reproof 38 IV-Grade 

C. J., and (self-competi- children, Wel- 

Cohen, A. tion). “School- lington, N. J. 

(1931) room incentives”: Average lo yrs., 

(Columbia game, special range 9-13. 1 8 

M. A. 1927) play period, boys, 20 girls, 

story, party, etc. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS DIFFERENCES 

Public reprimand caused 38% to improve. Sex differences noted in Laird 1923-A re- 

30% to do worse; private reprimand, 67% duced in size here; not very significant, 

to do better, 13% worse. Public sarcasm, 

21% to do better, 51% worse. Private sar- 
casm, 28% to do better, 43% worse. Public 
ridicule, 29% to do better, 37% worse. Pri- 
vate ridicule, 44% to do better, 5% worse. 

Public praise, 84% to do better, 0% worse. 

All did worse under razzing in steadiness No relation to intelligence, almost none 

standing, 7 in steadiness sitting. Ss better to predictions by fraternity brothers, 

in tapping and 3 better in 3-hole test under Some relationship to fatigue index in 

razzing. Steadiness reduced in all Ss, par- normal tapping. 3 Ss went to pieces only 

ticularly when body muscles involved. Rate on steadiness tests; 3 on all tests; 5 on 

of tapping least affected. steadiness and 3-hole tests. 


Average speed score under “non-incen- Differences between boys and girls in- 

tive,” 16.7; accuracy score, 8.7. Average significant. 

speed score under all incentive conditions 

combined, 15.9; accuracy score, 9.4. Speed 

and accuracy scores for praise, 16.6, I0.7. 

Speed and accuracy scores for reproof, 1 5.5, 

9.8. Best incentive, promise of game, 18., 

9 - 5 - 


Scores of control group, 1st and 2nd test, 7 of 10 Ss felt more confident after ap- 
19.6, 20.3. Approbation group, 20.7, 26.5. probation. 6 of reproof group wanted to 
Reproof group, 20.8, 25.3. PGR differences do better, 4 felt less confident, nervous, 
not reliable. 5 of approbation group thought praise 

genuine, 3 thought it device for encour- 
agement, 2 considered it a trick. 8 of 10 
Ss thought reproof genuine, one amused, 
one indifferent. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

SCJMK S TUDIES 


AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHOD AXD CONTROI. 


ForUno, G. 
(for a com- 
mittee) 

(1932) 


Individual com- 
petition, and 
competition for 
various groups 
(“cooperation**), 


34 children in 
private language 
school, 19 boys, 

15 girls. Median 
age 1 1 years, 9 
months; median 
M.A., la years, 

8 months; median 
school grade, VI. 


Cancellation test. One min. 
practice, one min. working for 
individual prize, one min. for 
class honor, one min. for (a 
different) team honor (teams 
selected by two captains), one 
min. for iiuer-sex competition 
— no prize. Same repeated with 
rotation. Then three “free 
choice’* tests — could work for 
self, class, team, sex. 


Greenberg, 

p. j. (1932) 


Competition 
(adult’s challenge 
to competition). 


Children between 
a and 7 in Vienna. 
2-3 1 2 boys, 6 
girls; 3-4 : 8 boys, 
7 girls; 4-5 : 5 
boys, 6 girls; 5-6 : 
II boys, 9 girls; 
6-7 : 7 boys, 4 
girls. 


Children taken in pairs, in- 
vited tn use building blocks. 
Both used same blocks. After 
finishing, a.sked which was 
prettier. Then given assign- 
ment to see who could build 
the prettier (sometimes the 
larger). Indices of competition: 
relation to material, remarks, 
posture, grabbing, answers to 
question, etc. 


Hurlock, Group rivalry. 155 IV- and VI- Equated groups in arithmetic 
E. B. (1927) grade children. pitted against each other on 

modif. Courtis Res. Test in 
Arithmetic over J-day period, 
10 min. daily; competing groups 
told how they stood in com- 
parison with rivals. Control 
class to care for practice effects. 


Following 10 min. preliminary 
practice and control series of 
4 trials, 5 trials with promise 
of chocolate bar for doing re- 
quired number of multiplica- 
tion problems. After first 2 
trials requirements consistently 
increased. In next series 2 con- 
trol trials, then 3 with require- 
ments impossible, then con- 
-ristently lowered for 3 trials. 
In next trial, 3 homogeneous 
groups, competition to deter- 


Leuba, C. J. 

(1930) 


Praise, rivalry, 
and rewards. 


35 5A children, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 
1 1.3 years av- 
erage age. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

findings differences 

Order of effectiveness of incentives: sex, No influence of C.A., M.A., or I.Q. on 
self, team, class. Differences slight, prob- responsiveness to incentives, 
ably unreliable, but consistent in three 
classes. 


Somewhat more evidence of competition in 
second situation (as shown by grabbing of 
blocks, remarks about other child's work, 
etc.). 


Increase in competing children from o% 
at 2-3, to 42.6% at 3-4, . . . 86.5% at 
6-7. Children rarely consider others' work 
better — never that of a younger child. 
Experience no sense of competition with 
unfamiliar material. Apparently three 
types of children. First, strong desire to 
excel; second, calm, not violent in com- 
petition; third, not coinpetitive at all. 


Group rivalry greatly increased output of 
work, successful cl.ass becoming more and 
more successful. Rivalry group increased 
in accuracy; control group decreased. 


Slight difference in favor of girls. Younger 
children responded more to rivalry. Chil- 
dren inferior in arithmetic showed most 
effect. 


Practice level in control series fairly con- 
stant. Chocolate incentive resulted in 52% 
increase. Chocolate, rivalry, recognition 
and praise together gave 65% gain. Com- 
petition conditions alone: 47% rise. 


Absolute differences decreased under in- 
centive conditions. Boys improved more 
(had lower output before). Slower multi- 
pliers improved more than fast. 




47 ^ EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

SOME STUDIES 

AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHOD AND CON I ROL 

mine captain and ranking in 
each. Finally, trial for select- 
ing captain, and underlining 
name of individu<d with most 
improvement; both would also 
receive chocolate bars. Con- 
trol: Following preliminary 
practice, control series with no 
incentives was run. 


Leuba, C. J. Rivalry (dyna- 
(1933) mogenesis). 


a6 children (6 
retested) in 
Antioch College 
Nursery School; 
2-6 years. 


Children brought in singly, 
then in pairs; invited to put 
pegs in board. Observer behind 
screen and E noted perform- 
ance in j-min. period, verbal 
and behavioral responses. 6 
children retested. Control: Pe. 
riod when alone (in presence oi 
experimenter). Children later 
paired on basis of age, previous 
score. Practice only partially 
controlled by pre-experiment 
play with pegs. General policy 
of nursery school net to en- 
courage rivalry. 


Mailer, J. B, Class competi- 

(1929) tion, voluntary 

team competi- 
tion, partner 
competition, 
arbitrary group 
competition, 

4: Voluntary teams. Exp. j: 
Arbitrary groups. Control: 
Same work; children told prac- 
tice in addition was involved. 
Represents minor motives of 
school situation, examiner’s re- 
quest, desire to work, etc. Prac- 
tice controlled between two 
motives by alternating “self” 
and “class” work 6 times; 6 
control groups given simple ad- 
dition task without motivation 


44 V- to VIII- 
grade classes. 

1538 children, 
8-17. Ten schools 
in East, rural 
and urban; of 
varying social 
and economic 
levels. 


Used I X I place additions for 
2 minutes. Exp. i: For “self”: 
told it was speed contest: 
prizes offered. Exp. 2: For 
"group”: told to try hard to 
help win class prize. Class, not 
name written on sheet. Exp. 3: 
Seven l-min. work units. Told 
to devote to self or class. Exp. 
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FINDINGS 


INDIVIDUAL 

DIFFERENCES 


S& CoL 6. First stage: z-year-olds usually merely 

looked at other child. Second stage: 3- 
and 4.-year-oIds: variety of responses to 
other child including rivalry; generally 
lower output (for 9 of 13 Ss); only one 
slight rise. Third stage: j-year-olds: ri- 
valry dominant, almost all Ss showing 
marked rise in output. No noticeable sex 
differences. 


Exp. I and 2: Reliable difference in favor 
of "self" motivation ot 2.7 problems per 
minute. Group/self: .94. Work tor self con- 
stant, rising; group work less constant, 
tends to decline sharply, s = self, practice 
work; g = group, practice work, s = 5.1; 
g = 2 - 3 ; g/s = .45. Difference increases 
with time. Exp. 3: Average choices made 
to work for self, 74%; for group, 26%. 
Slight tendency for decrease in appeal of 
working for group slower than for self. 
Where motives alternated, work curves 
diverge; where each continued alone, con- 
verge. Exp. 4: Team situation brought 
higher efficiency than self. Exp. 5: Arbi- 
trary groups lower than class. 


Girls scored lower for group than boys in 
speed tests. In free choice were more co- 
operative. Correlation with age: in least 
cooperative population, negative; in most 
cooperative population, positive. Correla- 
tion with intelligence positive, curvilinear. 
Positive r’s with M.A., I.Q., moral 
knowledge, resistance to suggestibility, 
deportment, character ratings, honesty 
and inhibition tests, neurotic index. 
Negative correlations with speed of work, 
oscillation in speed, health, vision, nutri- 
tion, socio-economic status, movie at- 
tendance, weight-height ratio. Positive 
relation with other socialized behavior — 
helpfulness, charitableness, honesty, etc. 
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SOMF STUDIES 


AUTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

MrTHOD AND CONTROL 

for 40 minutes. One of 6 given 
same task 5 days in succession. 
Experienced examiners, same 
directions. 

Mailer, 

Rivalry (knowl- 

42 children (no 

After first administration of 

J. B., and 

edge of results. 

additional infor- 

NIT, Scale B, Form i, a groups 

Zubin, J. 

prize). 

mation). 

equivalent in me.in .snd sigma 

(1931) 



of C.A. and score were formed. 
Retested after 13 days. One 
group told standing; prize of- 
fered to each S who beat S 
just ahead. Control; Other 
group merely repeated test un- 
der same conditions as first 
time. Both groups retested on 
same form. 

Sims, V. M. 

Self and individ- 

126 college soph. 

After 3-min. practice in substi- 

(1928) 

ual vs. group 

omores and 

tution test, 3 groups of 12, 

Exp. I. 

competition 

juniors. Re- 

selected by taking trios with 


(“dynamo. 

duced to 36. 

identical scores. Each group 


genesis” — 


then worked 12 2-min. trials. 


praise). 


Section I: control; only moti- 
vation seeing own and others’ 
progress. Section II: group mo- 
tivation; two groups about 
equal, competing, told aver- 
ages before each session with 
high encouragement to both. 
Section III: individual compe- 
tition, same procedure with in- 
dividuals having roughly equal 




scores. 

Sims, V. M. 

Same as Exp. I, 

76 college sopho- 

After 2 min., 40 sec,, on Mon- 

(1928) 


mores and 

roe Standardized Silent Read- 

Exp. 2. 


juniots. Reduced 

ing Test, Form 2, 3 sections of 



t0 4 S. 

15 individuals selected as in 
Exp. I. Each worked 12 3-min. 
periods reading three different 
types of material. Groups as 
above. Finally Form 3 of Mon- 
roe test given. Control: Sec- 
tion I (see Exp. i). 
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FINDINGS 


Ilf DIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 


Experimental group’s gain not reliably 
greater than control group’s. Experimental 
group exerted more effort, as indicated by 
larger number of items attempted. Control 
group more accurate. 


Variability increased markedly in experi- 
mental group, not in control group. Older 
children gained under incentive more 
than younger ones. In control group 
younger children improved more; supe- 
rior children more than poorer ones, re- 
verse being true of controls. 


Percentage improvement: Section 1 , 103%; None given. 
Section II, 109%; Section HI, 157.7%. 


Percentage improvement: Section I, 8.7%; None given. 
Section II, 14.5%; Section III, 34.7%. Per- 
centage change in ability to answer ques- 
tions of Yes-No type on reading; Section I, 

4%; Section II, 2.0%; Section III, 4.5%. 
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SGML SIUDIES 


AUTHOR 

DATE 

Sorokin, 

P A , with 
Tanquist, 

, Parten, 

, and 
Zimmcrm in, 

C C Ij ^ 


TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

Individual and 

Unspecified 

collective, equal 

(small) number 

and unequal re- 

pre-school chil- 

muneration, com- 

dren in Univ. of 

petition. 

Minnesota Child 
Welfare Clinic. 

3 H S bo)s 13- 
14 yrs old Un- 
specified (small) 
number kinder- 
garten children. 

202 Univ. of 

Minnesota 

students. 


METHOD AND COMROI 

Exp. X 1 .isk to carry cups of 
sand or marbles to certain 
point, empty cups, repeat, r 
series per div for 8 daas, 33 
min , 30 sec , in all Alternate 
days worked for inditidual re- 
muner ition (tot s to take home) 
and collectively (tojs played 
with together, left in school). 
Pre-school children Fxp. 2. 
Same children, working as co- 
workers altcrnatel) tor self or 
partner (very good friend) 6 
trials, totaling 16 mm Fxp 3. 
202 students responding to ap- 
peals for (a) funds for class 
materials, (b) funds for poor 
Minnesota students, (c) funds 
for needy Chinese, Russian stu- 
dents. Fxp. 4 Marbles, sand 
tasks as before; also picking 
out balls from box containing 
other forms. Pre-school chil- 
dren 52 mm all told Alter- 
nating equal and unequal remu- 
neration- latter dependent on 
amount of work each member 
of group did Same system 
with H. S. boys; task filling 
pails with water or sand, car- 
rying them. Exp. 5. Equal and 
unequal remuneration; manual 
task, carrying marbles; and 
"mental” task, picking pegs 
out of box with other forms. 
Kindergarten group. Exp. 6. 
Equal remuneration and no 
remuneration (pure competi- 
tion), using all groups except 
college. Control. No control 
senes or group; rotation of 
senes to compare various con- 
ditions, eliminate pr.ictice, fa- 
ague. In each experiment total 
remuneration under each con- 
diaon IS the same. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS differences 

Exp. I. Total work units (both tasks): 
group remuneration, lit; individual, 132. 

Exp. 2. Total work: self-remuneration, 232; 
for friend, 212. Exp. 3. Class, $48; Min- 
nesota boys, S33; Chinese a.nd Russians, 

S22. Exp. 4. Pre-school. Total work units: 
cqu.il remuneration, 1300; unequal, 1480. 

High school. Equal remuneration, 295; un- 
equ.il, 388. Exp. 5. Tor.il manual work; 
equal remuneration, 1256; unequal, 1286. 

Total mental work; equal remuneration, 

2872; unequal, 2958. Exp. 6. Pre-school. 

Equal remuneration, 104.J'; pure competi- 
tion, 108. High school, equ.il remuneration, 

16.5; pure competition, 18. Kindergarten, 
equal remuneration, 2862; unequal, 2958; 
competition, 2668. Unequal remuneration 
brought greater output, caused “unrest,” 

“strifees." 
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SOME STUDIES 


AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS MUTHOD AND UON I ROL 

Triplett, N. Competition, 40 duldren. Children in pairs rotating i 

(1S98) "dynamogenesis." 8-17 yrs. fixed reels which moved little 

flags; purpose, to move own 
flag to end before rival’s. Con- 
trol : 20 children worked alter- 
nately, competitively and 
alone; 20 .alternated 6 trials 
alone with 6 trials competi- 
tively. 


Vaughn, J. "Homogeneous” 

(igj 6 ) and "hetero- 

geneous” com- 
petition. 

erogeneous. Premium on high 
initial score; told highest score 
wins. Condition 2b. Hetero- 
geneous. Premium on low ini- 
tial score; greatest imptove- 
ment wins. Worked i hour a 
day, I day a week, for 12 
weeks. 7th, 8th, and 9th weeks 
competitive, each S working 
under each condition 20 min. 
with proper rotation. Control: 
First 6 weeks and last 3 non- 
competitive practice periods. 


10 Ss of wide Condition i. Homogeneous 
range of shoot- competition. Ss’ abilities in 
ing ability. target shooting equated by 

handicaps. Condition 2a. Het- 


Whitteinr.re, Dynamogenesis, 
I. C. (1924) individual com- 
petition, group 
competition. 


12 college stu- 
dents: 4 Rad- 
clifFe women, 8 
Harvard men. 
-Average age, 24. 


3 groups, each together I hr. 
twice a week. Printed material 
with rubber stamps. Told to do 
best to beat fellows. 4 tests of 
5 min. each. Also competition 
of groups of 3 or 4, groups not 
working simultaneously. Con- 
trol: Same, still together, 
around table. Told not to com- 
petei but urged to do their best. 
Series rotated to eliminate 
practice. 


Whittcniore, Competition 
I. C. (1925} (conscious atti- 
tudes accom- 
panying). 


12 college stu- 
dents as in 
Whittemore 

(19*4). 


Ss printed with rubber stamps 
(as in Whittemore, 1924)- 
Asked after each competitive 
test whether conscious of com- 
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IKDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS DIFFERENCES 

Competition resulted in great stimulation. 20 of the children worked faster in com- 
petition, 10 did worse, and 10 did equally 
well. Those who did worse held to be 
overstimulated to point of coordination 
interference. Young, nervous, excitable 
children showed most ill effects of over- 
stimulation. 


See Col. 6. 7 Ss show facilitation under conditions 

I and 2b; 3 Ss on 2a and 1. S’s opinion of 
possibility of success found to be impor- 
tant factor in determining character and 
direction of work. 


Quantity of work much greater, quality of 
all Ss’ work fell off. Added group competi- 
tion increased output over individual com- 
petition, did not lower quality as compared 
with individual competition. 


Slowest workers improved most. Homo- 
geneity of groups remains the same in 
quantity. Quality of work fluctuates 
more for individuals not competing. Some 
individuals do slightly worse, some better 
when competing in groups. Homogeneity 
of groups decreases in quality under 
competition. 


Competition begins tentatively, either auto- 9 Ss aware of competition, 4 emphasizing 
or social; shifts later to particular opponent, auto-competition. Latter important in 7 
usually with similar record. Irrelevant ideas of 9. One directed efforts against speciflc 
frequent in non-competitive work; com- rival, combined this with auto-competi- 
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SOMK STUDIES 


AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC 


SUBJECTS MI.rUOD AND CONTROL 

petitiij; how: whether Vi. other 
individuals, a single individual, 
against own record. Control: 
Same, alone. 


Zubin, J. 

(1932) 


Rivalry (prize, 
knowledge of 
results). 


Main experi- 
ments: 217 chil- 
dren in Grades 
VI, VTI, VIII of 
N. Y. City public 
school 2 classes at 
each grade level. 


Simple additions and compari- 
sons of numbers. One of each 
pair of cl.i.s.ses was experimen- 
tal group. I'ollowing 2 min. 
practice, 2 min. work to deter- 
mine ranks in chass. Practice 
again for i min., followed by I 
min. work for prize to each S 
who surpasses S just above 
him. Followed by alternation of 
incentive and non-incentive pe- 
riods until llth period. Con- 
trol: Non-incentive periods as 
given above, when name not 
placed on paper. Also control 
class at each grade level, get- 
ting equal amount of work 
with unsigned papers, followed 
by final period with rivalry to 
determine rank of each individ- 
ual; no "surpassing” series. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS DIFFERENCES 

petitive ideas also carry over into later non- tion. 3 reported competitive attitude 
competitive work. tended to die out within week’s work. 


A highly reliable gain in speed found in in- 
centive compared with non-incentive peri- 
ods, in both functions. 


6% of the children suffered loss of speed 
in incentive situation. Distribution of in- 
dividual gains unimodal, symmetrical. 
Coefficient of variation for speed smaller 
under incentive than non-incentive. More 
accelerated pupils show incentive gains. 
Probable partial relation between amount 
of incentive gain and intelligence. Some 
positive relation between gain and grade; 
negligible between gain and C.A. 
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SOME STUDIES OF KNOWl I IX.l OI HI SULTS. 


I Hoa 

Ll-ilL Tone SUBJECTS METHOD 4 I LJ^rPOL 

Arps, G. F. Knowledge of Three adults. Beigsiroiii Ligot>'‘‘pA work 
(1920^ results. wuh and without Mew of ergo- 

griph tracings; c.irried to ex- 
haustion, Hi work periods, 
evenlt di\ ided. Pi-ei lous prac- 
tice, in one case o% cr two years. 


Book, W. F., 
and Norvell, 
L (1922; 


Effort (exhorta- 
tion, knowledge 
of results, re- 
proof). 


124 juniors and 
seniors of Indi- 
ana Univ., 48 
men, 76 women. 


Brown, F. J. 

Knowledge of re- 

138 children of 

(1932) 

suits (self- 

large public 


competition??). 

school system. 

Exp. I ; Grade 7 A. 
of junior H. S.; 

Exp. 2: Grade 5A 
of elementary 
school. 84.3% of 
children of for- 



eign parentage; 2 
classes at each 
leveL 


Tasks included writing cancel- 
lation test, digit-letter substi- 
tution; mental multiplication. 
First task worked with 75 prac- 
tice periods of 30 sec. each; 
other tasks with 45 practice pe- 
riods of I min. each {lyi min. 
for last task). Each experiment 
with group divided. Group 1 
experimental for last l/j 
of experiment; group 2 for 
first 2 '3. Stimulus group urged 
to count scores, told could do 
better, urged to do better, told 
should do better. Control groups 
kept Ignorant of results, told to 
work as hard and fast as pos- 
sible. 


Arithmetic drills given in usual 
lo-min. drill period. 2 lo-day 
periods, about 2 weeks inter- 
vening. In each experiment 
experimental and control 
groups reversed. Statement 
made that children now graph 
their results individually. No 
preparation or intimation of 
exjjeriment, nor unusual pro- 
cedure introduced. 7A children 
accustomed to graphing results. 
Graphing individual, no com- 
parison. Control groups did not 
mark papers, handed them to 
teacher. Probably no practice 
effect, similar work had been 
done through year. Groups 
very roughly equated. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS DIFFERENCES 

Final average of all trials shows rate of work For S with 2 years’ experience total supe- 

with knowledge of results superior by 7%. riority of knowledge condition is l8%. 

Rate of lifting greater with knowledge 64% 
of the time. 


Stimulus groups made far more improve- 
ment in equivalent time than control groups. 
Gains cease sharply when incentives re- 
moved, showing sharp loss with task i, and 
appear suddenly when added to previous 
control situation. Accuracy also superior in 
stimulus groups. 


Individuals with highest initial ability 
show greatest effect of incentives. Men 
more influenced by incentives; women 
show greater range in initial ability and 
improvement. No clear general effect on 
range of individual differences shown by 
incentive situation. Some individuals 
show rapid, steady improvement; some, 
slow improvement; some, erratic and un- 
stable; a few at times adversely affected. 


All made higher scores and more consistent 
gain with knowledge of results. All stimulus 
sections made more continuous gmns than 
control. Mean difference rarely exceeds one 
problem: results over lo-day period irregu- 
lar. 


Some suggestion that younger children 
less susceptible to this incentive. Boys 
tended to gain somewhat more than girls 
(who score higher in general). 
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AUTHOR 

date topic subjects method avd controi. 

Chapman, Knowledge of re- 36 (final data on All given Thorndike simple ad- 

J. C., and suits; stars given 32) Grade jA dition, Woodworth-Wells Can- 

Feder, R. B. to top 50% (re- children, boys cellation, Digit-Symbol, lo-day 

(19*7) ward? praise?). and girls, Cleve- experimental period, each with 

land Observation lo-min. addition, 5 substitu- 

School. tion, i cancellation. Group A 

shown graphic representation 
of performance of individuals 
and group. Stars given to top 
jo% each day, and over whole 
period. Control: Group B ap. 
proximately equal to A on in- 
itial scores in addition. Nov- 
elty of problem an incentive. 

. Told number of errors in addi- 

tion. 

Deputy, Knowledge of 105 state college Section i met twice a week, 

E. C. (1929) results. freshmen in 3 etch time given lo-min. new- 

sections of intro- type exercise on preceding les- 
ductory philoso- son. Section 3 met twice a week, 
phy. with 20-min. exercise the 2nd 

meeting on the 2 preceding les- 
sons. Knowledge of results im- 
mediate. Sections equated in 
intelligence. Section 2, control, 
no exercise. Uniform instruc- 
tion over 6 weeks. Second half- 
semester, section 2 exper.. 
Groups 1 and 3 control. 


Panbisigui, 

Awareness of 

1 7 Jo IV-grade 

Experimental groups went 

I., and 

success or failure 

children in 10 

through 30 drills of IJ arith- 

Knight, 

F. B. (1930) 

(competition) 

western states. 
Reduced to 716 
after groups 
equated. 

metic problems each; shown 
individual and class progress 
charts compared with chart 
showing what grade should da 
Control groups of exactly same 
mean, s.d. on initial test. Teach- 
ers administered tests, E never 
seen. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS DIFFERENCES 

Group A considered superior except on can- None given, 
cellation (stronger novelty?). 


Section i after first half-semester signifi- 
cantly better than sections a or 3. Section 3 
not reliably superior to 2. Second half-se- 
mester, no reliable differences. 


In sections I and 3 about 8s% preferred 
written work; in section a, 45%. Sections 
2 and 3 spent more time in outside activi- 
ties than section 1. Attitude of students 
toward work was significant. 


Reliable difference in favor of informed Better students helped most; no adverse 
group. Advantage appeared after some time, effect on slow ones. No effect on variabil- 
not novelty effect. " ity in the group. No sex differences. 
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AUTHOR 

DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS METHOD AND CONTROL 


Symonds, 

P, M., and 
Chase, D.H. 
(1929) 


tivation used with fine group: 
ultimate value of correct Eng- 
lish stressed. Control: unmoti- 
vated “sheer practice,” reading 
aloud of practice material by 
class in unison. Ordinary school 
motivation. 


Measurement of 
motives (knowl- 
edge of results, 
knowledge of 
others’ results, 
“goal” motiva- 
tion). 


2269 Vl-grade 
children. 18 
classes in 6 New 
York City public 
schools. 


Charters Di.ignustic Language 
Tests used. In learning correct 
English usage, motiv.iied series 
involved showing scores to Ss 
in such a way that could see 
own and others gain. Urged to 
improve scores. “Intrinsic” mo- 


Wright, Knowledge of 7 adult expert- Cattell ergogr.aph. In first con- 

W. R. results (self-corn- enced Ss. dition (control) S unable to 

(1906) petition). watch progress. In second, al- 

lowed to watch; told to count 
strokes and attempt to reach 
specified line in some experi- 
ments. Introspection reconjed. 
Twice a week for several 
months, 3 experiments per S 
per day. In a sub-experiment 
impossible goal was set for S. 
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INDIVIPIIAI. 

FINDINGS DIFFERENCES 

Motivated trial equal to 5 “unmotivated” No individual material. Considerable va- 
repetitions of material; but 10 unmotivated riation from school to school, 
repetitions superior to 3 with motivation. 

Impressing ultimate value of correct Eng- 
lish showed no rcli.ible impro\Lmcnt. 


All Ss gained under incentive conditions. Gains under incentive conditions, 14% ^ 
Impossible goal caused decrease. Subjective 60%. Under “impossible goal*' condi- 
fiitigue decreased under incentive condi- tions, variations from —6% to +S 4 %- 
tions. 
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SO\ll MILII- 


VLTHOR 

DME TOPIC SUBJECTS Mr I HODS AS O CON 1 ROI 


Anderson, False knowledge 
H. H (1936) of results; praise, 
reproof, success, 
failure; reward, 
punishment. 


102 children of 
Anderson and 
Smith study. 44 
new Ss, 18 boys, 
16 girls. At 3, 
and S-6-jr. 
levels. 


Reanil)sis of Chase and An- 
dersoii-Smith data on effects of 
incentives of Col 2, effect of 
age; analysis of failure vs suc- 
cess. Esperimtnt with new Ss 
following same procedure as 
Group C of e irlicr experiment, 
but with order changed to fail- 
ure followed by success, be- 
cause of possibility results in- 
fluenced by attractiveness of 
apparatus used in failure series, 
or effect of previous success 
with same E. 


Anderson, 
H. H., and 
Smith, R. S. 
( 1933 ) 


False knowledge 
of results; praise, 
reproof; success, 
failure; reward, 
punishment. 


102 children 
tested 3 yrs. be- 
fore by Chase; 
from public 
schools, Ames, 
and Umv. Elem. 
School, Iowa 
City. Present 
selection of 
102 children 
shows certain dif- 
ferences from 
whole Chase 
group, largely be- 
cause fewer girls 
and young chil- 
dren. 


Chase dynamometer with vis- 
ible record, controllable by E. 
Bell rung by E, ostensibly by S, 
as indicator of “success ” Each 
S member of Group A, B, C, or 
D, receiving 3 senes of 7 trials, 
week apart. Series 2: Groups B, 
C, D made to believe had sue- 
ceeded in ringing bell Group B 
urged to try to ring it Group C 
praised. Group D rewarded by 
gold star. Series 3. Groups B, 
C, D made to believe had failed 
to ring bell. Group B urged to 
try. Group C reproved, Group 
D “punished" bv having but- 
ton cut off paper “gingerbread 
boy" previously given him. In 
Senes i (control) all groups 
worked without knowledge of 
results, merely on E’s instruc- 
tions to perform task. Group A 
(control) continued to work in 
same way in Series 2 and 3. 


Benton, Effect of praise, 

A L (1936) knowledge of re- 

sults, strong en- 
couragement. 


Fifty VII- and 
Vlll-grade chil- 
dren in Brewster, 
N. Y.,High 


28 days after Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Test, Intermediate Ex- 
amination, Form A, i group 
subjected to influence of moti- 
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individual 

FINDINGS DIFFEI^ENCES 


Other factors found to be influendng per- 
formance in failure series. Initial efficiency 
maintained better by success; performance 
under failure showed precipitate drop. New 
experiment: success-praise significantly bet- 
ter than failure-reproof. In general, 3rd week 
always better than and, whether it is success 
or failure week. Evidence of some unknown 
factor other than success-praise infiuencing. 


With increasing age, failure curves tend 
to fall somewhat more during series than 
success scores. 


In general, responded to motivation in re- 
test much as 3 yrs. before. Reward and pun- 
ishments likely symbols of adult approval 
and disapproval. 


Considerable individual differences in re- 
sponse to motivation, with no responsible 
variations indicated. 


No significant differences in guns made by Small decrease in variability of scores of 
two groups. both groups. Marked individual differ- 

ences in gain within each group. 
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At-THOR 


DATE TOPIC SUBJECTS MFrHODS 

and promise of School. Average vAtion.il t.ictuis li-itcd in Col. 2, 

a prize (group age IJ yrs. S mos. Encour-igement hy school pnn- 

competition). In 2 groups cip.il; told repicsciitcd school. 

matched m age, E gave knowlulgc ot lesults, of. 

I.Q., sex, grade. fered unspecified prize for indi. 

viduals improving their stand- 
ing. Both groups retested. 


Chase, L. 

(1932) 


(False) knowl- 259 children Tasks included liquitl hand- 

edge of results; (m.-tin exp.). 213 dynamometer operation with 

praise, reproof; complete records; visible record, anil perforation 
success, failure; 70 from pre- of sheets of paper prepared 

reward, punish- school laborato- with scored circles. Each S 

ment. ries, Iowa Child member of one of 4 groups; 

Welfare Research each tested 3 times, week apart. 

Station; 41 from 7 trials each time with dyna- 

Grades I and II, mometer; 3 with perioration 

Iowa State Uni- task. Success and failure 

versity Elemen- “ rigged ” bv E. In second set of 

tary School; 17 trials Groups B, C, D all given 

from Nursery success; Group C praised be- 

School, Iowa tween trials; Group D rewarded 

State, Ames; 93 (gold stars). In l/nrd trials 

from 4 kinder- Groups B, C, D given failure; 

gartens of Ames Group C reproved; Group D 

public schools. “punished” (buttons snipped 

Range: 2 yrs., 3 off "h>s” paper cut-out boy), 

mos. to 8 yrs., in Behavior ratings recorded. /»- 

almost normal itial trials for all groups were 

distribution. Ma- control, child merely told to do 

jority above task. Groups closely similar, 

average socio- Group A continued as control 

economic level. group in 2nd and 3rd sets ot 

trials. Perforation test without 
incentive. 


Kirby, T. J. (Competition, 1350 II- and IV- Thorndike addition and di-id- 

(1913) self-competition, grade children in sion sheets for 45 mins., after 

(in part) ' praise, knowl- Children’s Aid initial 15-min. test; followed by 

edge of results.) Socy., N. Y. final 15-min. test. Told not con- 

test, but attempt to beat own 
record, which was read before 
each pr.ictice period, with praise 
for high scores. 
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INDIVIDUAL 

FINDINGS DIFFERENCES 



Success-repetition, success-praise, and sue- Variability not affected by incentives', 
cess-reward reliably superior to control mo- More younger than older children in- 
tivation. Success-praise unreliably superior crease scores in Series 1 and 3. No reliable 
to success-repetition. Reward probably reli- sex differences, 
ably superior to repetition group. Reward 
unreliably superior to praise. Failure-repeti- 
tion, failure-reproof, and failure-punishment 
reliably superior to control motivation. 

Failure-reproof probably reliably superior 
to failure-repetition. Failure-reproof not re- 
liably superior to failure-punishment. 

Groups B, C, D, higher on Scries a and 3 
than Group A. Groups B, C, D higher on 
Series 3 than Series 2. Failure-repetition, 

-reproof and -punishment superior to suc- 
cess-repetition, -praise, and -reward (?). No 
carry-over to non-incenti vc perforation t'-st. 


48% improvement in addition; 75% in di- Not given, 
vinon. 
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AbTHOR 


DATE 

TOPIC 

SUBJECTS 

Sullivan, 

“Success and 

Exp. 4: 12 gradu- 

E.B.(i 927), 

failure” (compe- 

ate Students and 

Part II of 

tition, praise and 

instructors. Exp. 

research. 

reproof, prestige). 

S'. 48 Whittier 
State School 



boys, mean I.Q. 
around 79, mean 
C.A. about 15 
yrs.; 22 boys 
from same school, 
mean I.Q. about 
70, mean C.A. 
about 15 yrs. 

Exp. 6-. 4 boys, 2 
girls, between 8 
and 9 yrs. 


MriHOUS AND COMROI 

^ C.ulult moup; lo sets of 
lo nonsense ssll.ibles, 2 for 
habituation, i tl.iy lietween se- 
nes. Told would receive score 
in re! ition to group. At begin- 
ning of period S told he had 
made highest or lowest score. 
Relearning after 2 wks. Intro- 
spections. I \p. S (Whittier 
boys): 2 series of 8 nonsense 
syll.vblcs. 48 boss (I.Q. 79) m 3 
groups; each member of rst 
told was best on 1st series, 
asired to le.irn another; 3rd, C, 
told were poorest, eomplete 
failure. Same groupings and in- 
struction in high (I Q. too) and 
low (I Q. 70) mcntalit) groups. 
Exp. 6 (8-9-yr.-old group): 
Miles pursuit pendulum. Group 
A members told after first 25 
trials scores were best of group. 
Group B, that they were worst; 
then 75 more trials. Control; 
Exp 1st 2 sets of syllables for 
habituation; prevention of com- 
munication between Ss; 2 of Ss 
used as control group, not told 
of results. Exp. 5: Group B in 
each of the 3 groups given 2nd 
series without comment on ear- 
lier work. Exp. 6\ First 25 trials 
served as control and compari- 
son series. 


de Weerdt, Knowledge of re- 

E H. (1927) suits (competi- 

tion). 

Wells cancellations, multiplica- 
tion, same-opposite, multipli- 
cation by substitution, revised 
Thorndike. Used class achieve- 
ment graph, posted individual 
scores, competition, etc. 


45 V-grade chil- 
dren, average lo 
yrs., in native 
American section 
of New Haven. 


Over II school days, total of 
260 mins, practice on symbol- 
digit, Thorndike Arithmetic 
Sheets, Chapman-Cook speed 

an t>rtflr1fn<v 
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FIKDINGS 

Exp. 4 '. Group told of "failure” — learning 
trials (mean) : 1 9.46; relearning, 10.32, Group 
told of “success” — learning trials: 17.6; re- 
learning, 9.76. Control group — learning 
trials: 14.5; relearning, 7.22. Ss whose intro- 
spections indicated change of attitude as 
result of "success” or "failure”: "failure” 
group took 15.5 trials to learn, S.2 to relearn; 
“success” group, 9.7 and 5.4. Exp. 5: With 
I-Q- 79 gtonP) knowledge of "success” 
decreases, and knowledge of “failure” in- 
creases learning time. Former more signifi- 
cant. With I.Q. 100 group, "success” report 
has little effect; "failure” increases time 
greatly. With I.Q. 70 group, " failure ” does 
not increase learning time; “success” de- 
creases it. Exp. 6 -. Both groups improved 
markedly after first 25 trials (as result of re- 
ports?) ; Group B which had been better, be- 
came consistently worse than A. 


Improvement: substitution, 109%; addi- 
tion, 37%; reading, 323%; cancellation, 
62%; multiplication, 48%; same-opposite, 
116%; multiplication by substitution, 52%. 


INDIVIDUAL 

DIFFERENCES 

Important differences (I.Q.) given in Col. 
5. Fairly marked individual difierences, 
with basis unknown in all experiments. In 
Exp. 4 women affected more than men. 


Ratio of average initial scores of 10 scor- 
ing lowest to 10 highest was 50; ratio of 
improvement, 82. Ratio of improvement 
of 10 with lowest LQ.'s to 10 highest was 
70. 
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The attitude of a culture toward the achie\cmeiit of individuals 
is thus a basic index of the nature of the culture itself. Perhaps no 
characteristic of our contemporary society as it is re\ ealed in research 
emphases is more conspicuous than the amount ol attention that is 
given to the problem of how to squeeze the most juice out of every 
individual. The charts just preceding aim to show some of the 
many research analj’ses of the effect of such pressures — particularly 
those of praise and reproof, reward and punishment, and competi- 
tion. 

The use of these incentives is fundamental to the structure of the 
majority of our schools at all levels. “Marks” in numbers from 60 
to 100, with 70 as “passing,” or letters from A (highest) to E or F 
(failure), “Honor Roll,” “gold star,” “Phi Beta Kappa,” are the 
most common methods of indicating to the individual child or col- 
lege student “just where he stands”; Implicitly the\ constitute the 
strongest stimulus to greater “effort.” Parents are “proud” of 
“good marks”; and “high standing” is frequently the chief or the 
only prerequisite to professional school without further analysis 
of the question of whether the tastes or specific abilities of the indi- 
vidual fit him for the profession he wishes to enter. Thus “marks” 
become not true records of achievement but an end in themselves, 
sought for and attained by a host of devices other than actual work 
and creative effort. A number of these are described with laconic 
humor in a small book entitled The Psychology of Getting Good, 
Grades. Techniques for making the professor feel good, thereby 
creating a favorable predisposition to oneself, and for indirectly 
manipulating the classroom situation so as to exploit one’s (limited) 
information to the fullest possible extent are accurately outlined. 
These methods are not confined to the college level at which this 
book is directed, but are the stock-in-trade of every bright ten-year- 
old. No one, so far as we know, has studied elementary school be- 
havior from the point of view of analyzing the child’s techniques 
and patterns of adjustment to the necessity of making good in 
achievement. Anyone who undertook this task would doubtless find 
here many roots of later growth and still later breakdown. There 
are those who accept the challenge and identify themselves with suc- 
cess so intensely that failure means collapse; others who retreat 
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from the race early in their school careers in self-protection from 
the pain of defeated ambitionj there are some whose world of re- 
ality is built in other terms than ego and recognition and to whom 
the whole mad scramble of competition is unreal or silly. That all of 
us as children were dimly aware of these differences in attitude to- 
ward the world of school values we can readily testify. Yet when 
we study children we usually do so as if these diflEerences in mean- 
ing of school values did not exist. 

Thus any discussioJi of the “objective” and quantitative studies of 
the effects of incentives must be seen in relation to the cultural back- 
ground which has set so much store by individual achievement, and 
has nourished this movement to find ways of stimulating the great- 
est achievement in the individual, and also in relation to the unre- 
corded responses of the multitude of individual children each of 
whom responds to this pressure in his own way. The differences in 
each child’s inner-world evaluation of school success could probably 
explain for us, if we would let them do so, some of our difficulties 
in arriving at generalizations regarding the effects of school incen- 
tives. Certainly such differences call for much more study in any 
future research investigations of this sort. 

In the light of these criticisms of the large majority of studies 
summarized in the accompanying charts, it would be fruitless to go 
into detail regarding most of them. A recent experiment by For- 
lano and Axelrod recognizes the need for observing social reactions 
of this type in relation to personality organization, and attempts 
to correct some of the oversights of previous work. Their own ex- 
planation of this approach is as follows; 

Conflicting results of the various studies may be due to different 
conditions under which the experiments were conducted as well as 
to the kind and intensity of the incentives used. But, although in- 
vestigators have tried to control the factors which enter into the ex- 
perimental situation in the form of external stimuli, they have 
overlooked the importance of the effect of personality differences on 
responses made to these stimuli. 

The implicit assumption that seems to be made in most studies, 
namely, that all individuals of the same age and intelligence respond 
alike to an incentive, is untenable. . . . 

The purpose of this investigation is to determine experimentally 
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the effects of repeated praise or blame on the performances of chil- 
dren who, on the basis of their responses to a psychological cpies- 
tionnaire, were classified as extroverts or introverts. 

The pupils of four fifth-grade classes in a New York City public 
school were divided into a group of “extroverts” and a group of 
“introverts” on the basis of the Pintner inventory of extroversion. 
The effect of motivation was measured in connection with the chil- 
dren’s work on the Woodworth-Wells Number Cancellation test. 
The procedure was as follows: 

On the basis of the e.xtioversion inventory individuals above the 
median were designated as the li group, those below as the I group. 
In terms of Praise and Blame four experimental groups were desig- 
nated EP; EB; IB; IP; and C a control group. 

After the first administration of the Cancellation Test, the pupils 
were called to the desk individually to receive a mark from their 
regular teacher, who according to prearranged instructions, not per- 
formance, rated the paper Poor or Good. In the first class the / group 
was marked P (poor) and the E group was marked G (good). In 
the second class the procedure was reversed. In the third class there 
were EP, EB, IP, and IB groups. The pupils did not know each 
other’s grades. Then the teacher announced that P meant Poor, G 
meant Good, in order to introduce indirect group approval and dis- 
approval. Immediately another form of cancellation test was adminis- 
tered, the incentives were applied in the same way, and the same 
marks were given. A third form was given to measure effects of re- 
peated incentives. 

The results showed a statistically reliable gain for experimental 
and control groups on the second and third tests. The group receiv- 
ing “Blame” showed more increase and a greater variability of re- 
sponse to the incentives. The standard ratios for IB-IP and EB-EP 
indicated that blame produced a greater increment in the perform- 
ance of the Introverts on Trial 2, but that when the incentive was 
refeated the extroverts who were blamed were stimulated to greater 
activity in Trial 3. Praise seems to have the reverse effect; extro- 
verts are more responsive to one “application” of praise than the 
introverts. With the second application of praise the introverts 
slightly surpass the extroverts. 

This type of study proceeds on the basis of a number of assump- 
tions that were not completely analyzed; the most important of 
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them is the hypothesis that these differences in personality struc- 
ture which underlie differences in response to praise and reproof are 
closely related to the differences involved between extroversion and 
introversion. In so far as “introversion” is the result of repression, 
discouragement, defeat and punishment, we might expect character- 
istic responses of discouragement to appear. But the daydreaming, 
self-absorbed, non-social and shy characteristics associated with in- 
troversion may also depend on constitutional tendencies toward 
imaginative activity and low social responsiveness; consequently 
introversion may be to a certain degree spontaneous or “natural” 
to some people, apart from any special experiences of punishment. 
If this is the case, it would be more illuminating to analyze directly 
the types of personality patterns or social behavior shown by chil- 
dren who do better work under encouragement as compared with 
those of children who do better work under reproof. A three-dimen- 
sional analysis of such personality patterns would require coordina- 
tion of teachers’ observations of school behavior and psychiatric in- 
terviews to obtain data on the child’s feelings. Fromm’s analysis of 
the responses of individual personalities to authority’- and Maslow’s 
analysis of dominance (cf. page 437) offer the most promising hy- 
potheses for the illumination of the meaning of praise and reproof 
to the child. 

We may summarize the interrelations between cultural emphases 
and the characteristic personality responses reported in the research 
studies on aggression, as follows: Our individualistic culture empha- 
sizes success, recognition, accomplishment and the power of the 
adult authority. All of these affect the quality of social behavior 
toward peers and toward authorities, and also affect the actual per- 
formance level or achievement of the individual. Success in a social 
situation involving use of materials is accompanied by an increase 
in confidence, ascendance, dominance. Success may also stimulate 
aggression; but aggression may also appear as a compensation for 
insecurity, while insecurity or lack of success may also be expressed 
in projected anxiety or sympathy for others. Depending on the total 
situation, aggression may mean either confdetKe or the want of it. 

The kind of attitude toward success which has been built up is 

’E. Fromm (ed.), Autoritdt uni FomilU. See also forthcoming volumes. 
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probably also important in relation to attitudes t(Avai'd praise and 
reproof, or reward and punishment, shown by a child or, for that 
matter, an adult. Differences have been observed which indicate 
that some people are more stimulated by praise; others are more 
stimulated by reproof. These attitudes are also closely related to 
others which are important in relation to the performance level or 
achievement of the individual. The aspiration level or degree of cau- 
tion or ambition is also related to the ego level, and both are im- 
portant in connection with the reality level in affecting the quantita- 
tive achievement or amount of work done, and also in affecting the 
qualitative achievement or poise and coordination in connection with 
all these relations to one’s work, to authorities, and to peers. Inse- 
curity, aggression, aspiration and achievement are all closely related 
to one another and to the ego structure of the individual. 


By way of summary we must recognize that up to the present 
time our empirical picture of aggressive behavior must be pieced to- 
gether from a great variety of small intensive studies, each of which 
is concerned with a limited age range, usually not more than two 
or three years being studied at one time; a limited social economic 
background; and a limited variety of school and home experience 
of children. If we were to hazard a guess regarding the most char- 
acteristic sequences of children’s experience in relation to adults, 
it would probably run something like this: On the whole, the first 
two years is likely to include a certain amount of specific training 
on an elementary physical level, combined with an enormous amount 
of admiration and a generally permissive attitude on the part of 
adults who think that almost anything the baby does is “cute.” By 
the time the child gets well on its own feet, so that it is prepared 
to manipulate a larger world than that included within the sides of 
a play-pcn, he begins to be a great nuisance to adults. The word 
“naughty” may be used frequently, along with a great variety of 
equivalents; and the child whose ego has been built up by constant 
admiration during the cute baby period, now confronts interference 
at every turn. When this experience of three-year-old repression and 
defiance in reaction to it has been digested, he gets along well enough 
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on a firm, submissive basis until the school, if he goes to a conserva- 
tive one, brings a new series of demands for conformity to time and 
space limitations. Most middle- and upper-class adults probably do 
not like to resort to spanking children of school age; but their sub- 
stitutes offer little improvement from the child’s point of view, as 
the child experiences a variety of interferences, suggestions, admoni- 
tions, demands for conformity to routine and for acquisition of man- 
ners. All these, frequently imposed with nagging, scolding or loud 
voices, are very different from the cuddling, admiring tones and 
expressions to which he was accustomed as a little child. The older 
he grows, the more likely he is to confront not only the demands 
for conformity to external routine, but also the projected ambitions 
and values of parents who may be merely eager' to help him to- 
ward a security which they never had. Since most children grow 
up in a culture of conflicting values which offers a variety of pat- 
terns of every sort to choose from, any imposition from parents 
anxious to set the child on the right path is apt to be felt as aggres- 
sive domination. The child is in no position to appreciate the parents’ 
side of the picture. The fact is that the parents know that some 
clear authority is needed for the security of the child, and in the 
back of their mind, as of the child’s, is the certainty that pressure and 
coercion, however affectionately phrased, are bound to be used in 
every critical conflict of wills. 

As the child emerges into adolescence the experience of varieties 
of “open spaces” with new freedom becomes exciting, as his two 
feet, his bicycle and his best friend’s car introduce him to wider and 
wider social groups, giving him a broader basis on which to take 
his stance in defying his parents’ efforts to Introduce direction into 
the confusion of values. 

A possible sequence in the development of the child’s experience 
of aggression might therefore be outlined. This can only be an hy- 
pothesis, since we have neither adequate cross-section studies of chil- 
dren at all ages in any single community, nor adequate follow-ups 
of individuals against any one background from infancy through 
adolescence. 

I. Period of submissive dependence, 1-2. Children depend on 
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adults and experience adult aggression in the form of punishment 
and rigid training. 

2. Period of negativism, 3-4. Child ready for extending activi- 
ties and experience j usually modern living conditions pixn ent the 
possibility of this. Child experiences frequent interference from 
adults and responds with resistance. 

3. Period of ambivalence toward adults, 5-12. Overt compliance 
with adults, beginning of independent life free from, and often in 
conflict with, adult patterns. “Secrets” appear now. Many writers 
speak of six-year-old (first-grade) “defiance” of the home. During 
the early part of this period appears promiscuous sadism of children 
toward one another, “teasing to death,” calling “vile names.” This 
may be related to the difficult situation in which many children find 
themselves with the new inexorable authority of school. During 
the latter part of this period, group structures become consoli- 
dated in gangs whose patterns are primarily cooperative within the 
group but may be sadistic toward other groups, either other chil- 
dren, adults, or society at large. (“Spitballs” and “delinquency” are 
two aspects of the rejection of adults that parallel the development 
of independent social life among children; the adult is amused by 
the former, solemn about the latter; they are cognate expressions 
of the same tensions.) 

4. Period of overt rebellion (adolescent negativism), then ac- 
ceptance, 12-20. Sophomoric ambitions, adaptation of authorities 
to own needs, and a sense of power and superiority to adults some- 
times characterize this period. 

5. Adult assumption of authority and aggressive relation to others 
through channels afforded by marriage and work. 

We may further extend the hypothesis to suggest that if any 
one of these levels of reaction to the aggression of authority is per- 
petuated, we are likely to find difficulties in adult adjustment. Thus 
if stage ( I ) is perpetuated, we may have a childish personality which 
remains completely dependent upon the pleasant domination of 
strong supporters. If (2) is perpetuated, we may have a continua- 
tion of a general resistance to authority in a defiant, emotional way. 
If (3) is perpetuated, the personality may continue in a superficial 
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compliance along with an inner development of Independent values 
of an introverted sort. 

It is hardly necessary to go through the list. It may be more im- 
portant to suggest that the fact that these types of behavior seem to 
appear at these age levels in our society may be merely a result of 
the kinds of demands imposed upon children at a given age level 
by the society, and may therefore be in the deepest sense a product 
of specific experience afforded by the child’s situation in his culture. 
The clearest evidence that this is probably true is the fact that both 
three-year-old negativism and conflicts and ten-year-old delinquency 
have been shown to vary enormously with cultural conditions and 
concrete situations. 

Of even more importance than the need for recognizing cultural 
pressures which shape patterns of aggression and resistance as the 
child grows up, is the need for recognizing the internal picture, 
both from a biological point of view and from the point of view of 
changing attitudes3 even the “gross inconsistencies” from day to day 
make sense if the child’s needs and the varied forms of their frustra- 
tions are grasped. Thus in one study after another, the basic bio- 
logical structure of the organism is revealed in the intimate relation, 
between different dejense responses. Insecurity and aggression are 
constantly linked, and the increase or decrease in one is bound up 
with changes in the form or degree of the other. This we should 
expect from our knowledge that similar autonomic and glandular 
mechanisms are involved in both. The particular pattern of relation- 
ships varies from one child to another, depending upon Individual 
physical differences and attitudes. For instance, a child who feels 
weak in general will in a specific case respond to domination or ag- 
gression from adults with submission, whereas a child who feels 
strong will respond with defiance or resentment. If a child feels too 
weak to do anything but submit to adults, but strong enough to dom- 
inate other children, he may “take out” his defiance through aggres- 
sion toward children who are weaker. The good boy, the model son, 
may be the terror of the “small fry” in the next block. Children 
who have accepted moral restrictions against the use of physical 
aggression may “sublimate” their aggression through domination, 
or a rush for prestige or property. Such sublimations may take 
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quite different forms in different children; for example, Annette, 
who never attacks other children even in self-defense, is extremely 
aggressive toward objects; Lucy, who almost never fights, domi- 
nates other childreii in an authoritative way; Arthur, who seldom 
wins a fight, runs faster than the other children and uses this ability 
so as always to be “first,” often humiliating other children. For a 
full understanding of aggression in any group we need, then, to 
understand the cultural and situational pressures in relation to the 
personality make-up of individual children, and their concrete ways 
of finding a way out amid the conflicts presented by moral precepts, 
the need for self-defense, and the aggression piled up in their early 
contacts with big and small human beings. 



Chapter VIII 


CHARACTERISTIC SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN 
IN OUR CULTURE: COOPERATION, FRIENDSHIP, 
AND GROUP ACTIVITY 

If fighting, jealousy, competing, negativism, resentment are all 
bound up with the development of ego in our culture, so also are 
protecting, helping, sympathizing, liking, and loving j the develop- 
ment of any individual into a secure and happy relation with his 
group is largely dependent upon the quality of sharing and coopera- 
tion of which he is capable. 

From one point of view, the main task of social psychology might 
be defined in terms of analysis of the nature of integrative social 
relations and the processes involved in controlling or creating them. 
But we must confront at the outset of our discussion the fact that 
there has been much less scientific study of this aspect of social be- 
havior than of conflict and aggression. Friendship, for example, has 
been investigated largely in terms of propinquity, age level, sex, 
mental age and other characteristics that define the boundaries 
within which friends will be selected, but do not help to predict 
the specific sort of person who will receive the affection of a given 
individual. Or we may study imitation, but it is only to analyze how 
the child imitates, not whom he imitates and why. Although love 
for one’s brother has occupied the attention of social reformers and 
philosophers from before the time of Jesus, the development of 
inner attitudes of positive response to other people has received 
little attention in scientific areas. 

The social psychology of spontaneous group formation and of 
integrated group study calls especially for a more adequate scien- 
tific knowledge of the nature of the social experience of identifica- 
tion and friendship. 
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Identification 

We have already noted the important role of identification both 
in ego structure and in the development of feelings of affection and 
group solidarity. The small child shares the experience of those who 
are close to him, not knowing where he himself “stops” and when 
they “begin”; and even after the ego is well formed, one may at 
times live intensely in and through the experiences of another (cf. 
page 207). Young children have been observed to identify with 
other children who have had traumatic experiences like their own, 
with people who have lived in the same house for a long time, with 
people who arc physically or temperamentally similar to them, and 
with people on whom they have long been dependent. Identification 
based on similar specific experiences or physical similarity may be 
quite temporary, while that which grows from long association or 
living together Is likely to be more permanent. Some of the concrete 
patterns of identification in our culture will be discussed before we 
approach the research on friendship, leadership, and acceptance of 
group standards. 

Everyday observation seems definitely to support the thesis that 
in general the child first develops an identification with his mother, 
enduring at least until he goes to school. Both in girls and in 
boys it may be reflected in patterns of playing mother or, even 
at the age of three or four, it may give rise to fantasies of having 
babies when one grows up. It is not uncommon for little boys to 
envy their sisters’ feminine potentialities of “making a baby inside 
themselves” more than the sisters envy their brothers’ masculinity. 
Both of these patterns are doubtless a reflection of the relatively un- 
important role which many contemporary fathers have for the little 
child in our culture, where the process of getting a living and the 
fundamental economic support of the family are so remote from the 
child’s observation and understanding. 

Only as the children get into school, where they begin to learn 
about workers and different kinds of work and where they visit 
boats, bridges in the process o£ being built, stores, factories, train 
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yards, does the masculine world become real. When this transition 
does occur, masculine values are likely to dominate the life of the 
school child compIcteU'; even a first-grader cannot escape the im- 
pact of a culture oriented toward economic life. Exploratory studies 
of six-year-old children suggest that, during this period, the mas- 
culine patterns arc likely to be dominating, perhaps to the advantage 
of the boy and quite possibly to the disadvantage of the girl, who 
finds few opportunities for acceptable identifications. 

Later, however, when reading opens up a new world of books, 
when movies are permitted, and the radio can be listened to, both 
boys and girls are exposed to a variety of patterns for identifica- 
tion which are considerably less moral and considerably more excit- 
ing than either early home or school patterns. One boy of seven 
alternated regularly', on coming home from school, between read- 
ing about King Arthur and reading about Popeye. The two per- 
sons seemed to serve much the same purpose; both were brave and 
aggressive, withal tender, heroes. 

The vocational choices of older children from eight to college 
age afford some basis for inference regarding the later development 
of patterns of identification and formation of the images or ideas 
of what one might become. The cowboy pattern is thus likely to 
hold its own from eight to thirteen, when it drops out of sight 
rapidly and almost completely. The preferred occupation of detec- 
tive increases to a high point at fourteen, then drops off moderately, 
whereas interest in a profession such as civil engineering increases 
steadily and holds its place during adolescence. This shift of pat- 
terns suggests that the process of developing a mature notion of 
one’s place in the Avorld in respect to work involves a complex ad- 
justment of a need for adventure and a need for social status. Boys 
who maintain a cowboy pattern into late adolescence are not much 
influenced by considerations of status; the detective or secret-service 
pattern evidently combines both bases of satisfaction; and in civil 
engineering adventure becomes sublimated into a respectable form 
of socially useful creative work. 

In discussing identification we have stepped from a context in 
which “identification” meant love and imitation of an individual. 
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into a context in which “identification” was a matter of filling an 
imagined place in a social group. This developmental aspect of 
identification is important for the growing child, who first accepts a 
role and a relationship offered by his immediate group and gradu- 
ally draws his own models from a wider range of possibilities. The 
fundamental task of growing up may be seen in terms of the need 
for defining a role for oneself which will give expression to one’s 
own interests and capacities, and which W'ill at the same time be ac- 
ceptable to one’s social group. The extent to which the individual 
definition of a social role is successful in these terms will depend on 
the way in which aggressive and egocentric drives and behavior are 
related to cooperative and socially integrative drives and behavior, 
a problem to be discussed in this chapter. We have already seen 
that in our culture the completely non-aggressive child cannot be 
a well-adjusted and constructive child. The problem of social matur- 
ing in our culture then becomes that of orienting aggressive and 
competitive behavior within a frame of reference which makes pos- 
sible long-time cooperation and room for other individuals. It is not 
yet certain whether this achievement is within the reach of most 
children, since the opportunities for individual exploitation of ag- 
gression In our competitive society are so great that many observers 
see no possibility that our society can sustain itself. The very fact 
that so much more research has been done on aggression and com- 
petition than on cooperation is an expression of the urgency of the 
need to control and direct a form of social behavior which in full 
development threatens the social structure. Yet the need to ex- 
amine the results of studies of integrative functions such as coop- 
eration and sympathy is fully as great; granting the economic 
foundations of most social behavior, we must also grant that con- 
trol of social behavior within the structure of society at present re- 
quires a psychological understanding of socially constructive re- 
sponses. 


Friendship and the Structure of Childhood Groups 

Although the mother is usually the “first friend,” the situation 
of most children in free play, and especially the situation of the 
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nursery-school children who have been obser-\’^ed by investigators, 
throws them into plentiful contacts with their “contemporaries,” giv- 
ing opportunity for a rapid rise of “fellow feeling”; progressively, 
from year to year, friendship with those of the school and play 
group means more and more. 

Among school children in general, being in the neighborhood, in 
the same school grade and of about the same age and developmental 
status, are basic determiners of friendship. At this age economic 
differences or even differences in interest which might lead in later 
life to occupational separations do not appear to be particularly im- 
portant. An attempt to check on the extent to which propinquity 
dominates the choices of children was made by analyzing the re- 
sponses of 823 children in grades 3 to 8 in a school in Los Angeles 
County. Out of this group appeared only 115 pairs of children who 
chose each other, and a month later onl}" 29 of the original 115 
pairs again chose each other. Grade and nearness of the homes, 
chronological age and mental age were of first importance, and 
“personal characteristics” (such as “athletic ability”) were of sec- 
ondary importance. The personal characteristics, however, were not 
considered in terms of the specific needs and appeals of each child. 
Defining the area within which a given child will pick friends in 
terms of his school group, neighborhood group, and age group does 
not go far in helping us to predict which friend out of the various 
present possibilities a given child w'ill find most congenial. 

Among young children there is ample evidence that close coopera- 
tive relations involve both conflict and integration: positive corre- 
lations are found between “friendship” and “quarrels” and between 
sympathizing and attacking, and close friends frequently quarrel 
most. We may infer that at this age friendship does not imply any 
responsibility to inhibit resistant or antagonistic responses to the 
specific behavior of a friend. Or is it indeed assuming too much to 
suppose that friendship at an older level would not be accompanied 
by a large proportion of quarrels? In so far as amount of time spent 
with another individual affords more opportunity for conflict, we 
might expect the same relation at any age level. In so far as the 
transitoriness of early relationships gives place to sustaiiaed pat- 
terns of mutual support, understanding, and participation, we 
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should expect the proportion of conflict in relation to time spent 
together to decrease. 

However, the process of friendship may change qualitatively, so 
that early free aggressive tendencies which at first appear in rela- 
tion to frustration from any source become channeled into a few 
outlets; w'e have already commented on the development of gang 
hostility at the eight- to ten-year level in our culture. Class, race, 
school prejudices also develop during this period, and further chan- 
nel the antipathies of the child. Consequently we may assume that 
psychological tracks are clear for integrative relationships, friend- 
ships or “in-groups” within which conflict and aggression play a rela- 
tively small role. 

The content of friendship among children, the give-and-take of 
suggestions, the “getting mad” and “making up,” the protests of 
devotion and symbols of eternal loyalty are more familiar to readers 
of literature than to devotees of psychology. Again, this is partly 
due to the myopic vision developed by an extreme behaviorism, to 
which identification, adoration, love and loyalty were foreign terms, 
and dangerous ones. In the study of young children, behavior 
observations have shown that quarrels and friendship go hand in 
hand; we may infer that the “tele” which attracts does not pre- 
vent tension and conflict. 

Affection between individuals probably depends partly upon iden- 
tification (as described above, page 208), partly upon tele, or sense 
of attraction to the distinct individuality of another person (cf. page 
308), and partly upon emotional responses which the Freudians have 
referred to as an aspect of sexuality, using the term very broadly in- 
deed (Plato’s “eros”). Apart from the Freudian outline (first, poly- 
morphous sexuality; second, the auto-erotic period; third, the 
latency period during which repression of overt sexuality causes 
responses to be directed primarily to members of one’s own sex; 
and fourth, the heterosexual period), there are few hypotheses 
which offer cues to the student of the development of affection and 
love. Following De Sanctis’ analysis, we have already suggested 
the confusion and inadequacy of explaining the deeper and more 
persistent fixations or canalizations in terms of single discrete drives 
(cf. page 203). In a study of adolescent friendships. Homey makes 
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a pioneer efiort to break through the pseudo-scientific convention 
that love is almost entirely sexual in origin, reasserting the dis- 
tinction between tender mother love and sexual love, and showing 
the extreme complexity of the canalizations of each child’s love for 
his teddy bear, for his baby sister (until she gets big enough to get 
in the way), for his teacher, for the members of his gang, or for 
his Scout leader j for each child there are many rich and complex 
experiences important for his own personal development. It is hard 
to believe that a mother cat’s eager licking of her kittens is inti- 
mately associated with the experience of mating; nor is there any 
good reason for believing that it is sound to think of normal parental 
love and care as having much in common with sexual love. It is 
probably more sound to think of affection of all sorts as derived in 
large part from a general reservoir of warm feeling which may be 
canalized now into friendship, now into parental love, now into 
sexual love. 


But childhood friendships cannot be considered without reference 
to the process of forming play groups, either in school or after 
school hours; these groups not only express but help in forming 
individual attachments. Even the “beloved brothers,” the “David 
and Jonathan,” the inseparable pair of pals, usually form their 
friendships in the midst of the group situation, partly as the 
quintessence of its comradeship, partly in rejection of other group 
members. The earliest such pairs are usually unstable, while loy- 
alty to and identification with the group as a whole increases. It is 
at a much more mature level, w'hen the complex uniqueness of 
individual personality means so much more, that friendship in the 
fullest sense appears. 

In the nursery-school situation, it is common for children to go 
through the following stages in their growth into group play: first, 
passive watching, then “parallel” play, then participation on a genu- 
inely give-and-take basis. It has been noted that the security of the 
child in the situation is probably a prerequisite to achievement of 
the third stage, genuine cooperation. Some children of course are 
able to make contacts of saiq.p ^ort from the beginning; with young 
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children these are apt to be exploratory and pretty aggressive. It 
can safely be said that all children, whether they start with a pas- 
sive or an active approach, have fairly impermanent and shifting re- 
lations during this period. Usually they have little grasp of time; 
consequently they do not plan ahead or think out cooperative se- 
quences of the kind that older children work out in their club activi- 
ties. Aside from the effect of time limitation on the possibilities in 
such activities, but closely related to it, is the similar limitation in 
the number of contacts that can be sustained at any one time. Ordi- 
narily children from two to four play with one or two other chil- 
dren at a time and cannot work out patterns of real group coopera- 
tion, except under the domination of an adult. (The self-sustaining 
childhood gang or group does not appear until the age of eight or 
nine.) The third factor of importance in relation to the sustained 
activity of an organized group is the possibility of accepting and 
applying rules. Of course the small nursery-school child accepts 
rules of a sort imposed by the teacher — not pulling hair, not spit- 
ting, not splashing water in the bathroom, not singing at lunch time. 
These rules, which are nothing more than simple commands or pro- 
hibitions, are on a very different level from those that govern se- 
quences of behavior in games. The understanding of rules of games 
is an important basis for the child’s development of a sense of jus- 
tice, as we shall later see. At the moment we are concerned only 
with the anah'sis of the conditions necessary for the development 
of the structure of group relations of children. 

The content and characteristics of group structure among young 
children will be affected not only by the stage of development of 
the time span, the number of individuals with whom relations can 
be sustained, and the grasp of rules, but also by the level of response 
of children to members of their own and the opposite sex, by the 
interests of individuals in the group, and by the influence of domi- 
nant personalities in it. Thus in one group an outstandingly motherly 
child happened to be the oldest and one of the most influential 
children in the group, and her patterns were taken over both by 
other children of her age level and by brighter children in the 
younger section of the group. In another group the taunting com- 
ment, “I’m a big girl, I don’t cry,” was imitated by nine out of six- 
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teen children after it was started by an older rather egocentric child. 
Again, group activity may start from a special interest vividly pur- 
sued by a single child ; games of mother and baby, firemen, or ocean 
liner may be started by one child who has been digesting an im- 
portant recent experience, and may be picked up by other children 
on an imitative basis. 

But while certain definite characteristics of group structure may 
be apparent at the nursery-school level, it is also true that these 
structures are quite unstable. Even the habitual groupings in play 
usually shift markedly from one three-months period to another. 
In a group of children a child who was leader in the fall gave place 
to a different leader during the winter months, and this leader in 
turn yielded dominance to another in the spring. In another group, 
an outstanding leader became quite demoralized after the departure 
of his chief ally, so that his relation with the whole group collapsed 
after the withdrawal of one member. 

The effect of group structure both on the development of indi- 
viduals and on the morale of the group itself is of primary impor- 
tance at every age level. One nurserj -school group which was so 
organized that twenty two-year-old children within a ten-months 
age range were playing together in a fairly limited space showed 
more conflicts and less sympathetic behavior than another group 
with a wider age range pla\ ing in a larger area. A group of kinder- 
garten children in which aggressive dramatic play was not inter- 
fered with by the teachers developed a much larger amount of ag- 
gression than a group where the activities were guided by teachers. 

We have as yet almost no long-time studies of individuals who 
have gone through different kinds of group experience. What long- 
time effects on the personality of a child may come from early 
experience in a tense combative group full of antagonisms and 
conflicts? Are children who are protected from early experience of 
aggression likely to find difficulty in handling later situations where 
self-defense is needed? It is of the utmost importance to under- 
stand these relations between group structure and the experience 
of the individual, if we are to have a sound psychology of the 
growth of personality and social behavior or a dependable basis for 
the educational guidance of young children. It is highly probable 
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that the history of one’s friendships and one’s areas of interest and 
happiness cannot be written at all without a knowledge of one’s suc- 
cessive roles as companion, bully, scapegoat, pet, and idol in varying 
group structures. 

Quite apart from such aspects of the situation as the child’s role 
in the group, his relation to other children, the differences between 
home and school situations, and the differences in his own develop- 
ment which affect social behavior, a two-year-old is usually in the 
early stages of language and cannot readily formulate all the words 
or sustain long conversations about work or other interests. His at- 
tention span for words is shorter than that of older children and 
his grasp of their needs is extremely limited. All of these factors 
make it natural for even a social two-year-old to have social rela- 
tions of an extremely limited sort. This is why “watching” and 
other brief relations to children are frequent at the bcginiring of 
nursery school. Gradually, children begin to play side b)' side “in 
parallel” activity with clay or sand, making occasional comments. 
Companionship begins as questions can be asked more easily, sug- 
gestions given and accepted, toys exchanged and larger patterns of 
dramatic play or construction kept in mind. Along with companion- 
ship in most nursery-school groups are stimulated self-defense, ag- 
gression, intricate cooperation and sympathy. Much of this social be- 
havior is stimulated by problems of sharing, dividing or protecting 
property or rights to the use of property. In country situations 
where children have large areas to explore, the soil to manipulate 
and a few home-made toys, it is quite probable that both the con- 
flicts and the sharing which develop in most nursery schools would 
not appear. 

During the period from two to four the rapid increase of lan- 
guage, imagination, control of large muscles and ability to handle 
constructive materials is accompanied by a consistent increase not 
only in the amount of social play but in the complexity of its organ- 
ization. Children who play with other children then are exposed 
to an increasingly varied range of social situations involving during 
the second year relatively few quarrels, commands, requests for 
help, critical comments, being offered toys or invitations to play; 
while by the age of four, according to all the evidence from many 
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studies of young children, all of these situations and many others 
arc relatively common. During the second year many situations are 
not successful in eliciting the desired response from another childj 
but again, by the age of four, average and superior children may 
respond to the distress of others, requests for assistance, suggestions 
of dramatic play, demand for a toy, with a variety of techniques of 
acceptance, refusal, evasion or transformatiori of the situation. 

The kinds of constellations or groupings that are formed among 
children of this age may be influenced both by the immediate situa- 
tion and by the larger en\-ironment from which the children come. 
In a kindergarten in Kiev, children whose parents were revolu- 
tionaries and had little family life formed larger groups than did 
the children in a second kindergarten which was attended by the 
children of parents who were attempting to preserve old traditions 
in family life. The games of the revolutionary group and of the 
traditional group reflected the style of living of their respective en- 
vironments, and the children from the poorer (traditional), group 
developed leaders at earlier ages than those from the better group 
where the children were subject to more professional supervision. 
Among similar groups in Odessa, situational factors such as the size 
of the room, variety of educational material, and physical maturity 
of the children, affected the size and character of the groups. Small 
rooms and a great varietv of educational material tended to pro- 
duce heterogeneous groups. Children from large families tended 
to play in groups and larger groups than were characteristic of only 
children. Differences in the duration of children’s play groups 
were found to be affected by such differences in the situations as 
would be dependent upon individual initiative, leadership and 
imagination in individual children. Shifts in the situation or inter- 
ruptions due to the entrance of strangers, a struggle between two 
antagonistic groups, a strong external stimulus such as music in the 
street, the appearance of a bird or a new toy, the intervention of 
adtdts, as well as routine factors such as the summons to lunch or 
to walk would break up the group behavior of the children. Sponta- 
neous break-up was more characteristic of small groups, larger 
groups tending to disperse gradually3 but the duration of the group 
depended largely on the character of the game which in turn was 
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influenced by the particular children in the social situation, their ex- 
perience and physiological maturity. 

By the age of four years, different friendship patterns with con- 
sequent identification begin to form. Cooperation takes more varied 
forms of assistance, suggestion and criticism, and is paralleled by the 
beginning of competition over questions of property, age, size, fam- 
ily superiorities and achievements. Problems of property are solved 
by the institution of “taking turns”; yet at this age children begin 
to reflect more and more vividly the ambivalent will-to-power 
patterns of their culture. 

Attention, expansion and capacity for playing in groups have not 
yet ordinarily matured to a point where organized games with rules 
can be carried on. Elaborate block constructions, reproductions, ex- 
periences of travel, buying and selling, and home life are normal 
and likely to be part and parcel of social dramatic games in which 
children represent naively the content of family and group life as 
they experience it, or unconsciously project their anxieties and their 
wishes. 

So far we have been considering chiefly the earliest friendships. 
The patterns of group formation among older children of school 
age have for the most part been studied by quite different methods. 
Direct observation of new patterns is harder, but the greater dura- 
tion of groups more than compensates for this difficulty. 

In Chapter V we gave close consideration to Moreno’s socio- 
metric method, and saw that it is an exceptionally valuable tool in 
discerning the bonds of friendship, the ties within the group, so im- 
portant in the evolution of the individual personality as well as of 
the group structure in which it appears. Yet Moreno has offered 
little anal}'sis of those permanent or persisting aspects of personality 
which underlie tendencies to reach the same position and function 
in one group after another, regardless of the nature of the group. 
The good fellow, the leader, the isolate, are partly defined by the 
relation of a child to a particular group structure; at the same time, 
there are some individuals who seem permanently isolated and 
others appear to make friends easily in any new group. We may 
relate this everyday fact to those researches which have made clear 
the differences between children whose patterns of behavior per- 
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sist from one period to another, and those children whose behavior 
varies strikingly from one situation to another (and who are as a 
consequence easy or difficult to rate). This suggests that a full 
understanding of group structure requires an understanding of the 
differences in personality organization between children who are 
more, or less, flexible (or unstable, according to the point of view). 
Such a study of personality requires that we bring into focus the 
problem of change in personality and behavior. A quantitative study 
of the proportions of children in different groups who do change 
markedly in comparison with those who do not would provide a 
starting point for such a study, and adequate exploration of its 
possibilities would require experimental variations of group struc- 
ture as well as detailed qualitative analysis of the behavior of the 
child in all of the situations to which he was normally exposed. 
Children who do not change from one situation to another are likely 
to have stable preferences and bases for selection of other indi- 
viduals as friends or companions, or stable needs which have to be 
satisfied in similar ways in different situations. 

Casual observation of children from the nursery-school level to 
the college level shows relationships of this sort. A strong per- 
sonality who needs to dominate and at the same time to be approved 
or admired, is sustained by a friend who is willing to admire and 
to accept the domination 5 a child who has been depending on paren- 
tal direction may find a substitute for this either among other adults 
or among stronger peers in school situations. A child of special in- 
terests, verbal or muscular ability beyond the level of the group, 
may find a friend in someone who can share the interest that means 
so much to him but which threatens to isolate him socially. Patterns 
of identification with an older brother or sister at home, a way of 
talking, or the kind of clothes or manners identified with a parent, 
may come to mean a great deal to a child’s security and be a basis 
for response to another person. Probably Thomas’s four wishes — 
for recognition, response, security, and adventure — ^would go further 
in suggesting the functional basis of friendship relations than any 
other compact formula. Not only the special abilities or special iden- 
tifications of an individual but the needs or deprivations of a group 
may be important. It has been observed by workers in a large girls’ 
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school that where white girls have no outlets in rcspoiiscb tt) boys 
they may get “crushes” on Negro girls. The phenonicnuii of the 
crush between adolescent girls, or between adolescent girls and their 
teachers, is particularly characteristic of groups which have little 
opportunity for contact with boys, or of individual girls whose strict 
parents have interfered with normal adolescent relationships with 
boys. 

Although conflict relationships and behavior are now quite gen- 
erally thought of as suitable material for the teacher or adult in 
authority to handle, there is likely to be little selection or guidance 
in the matter of friendships as such. Here again Moreno’s work 
has moved in the direction of recognizing the importance of posi- 
tive warm feelings between individuals and allowing spontaneous 
friendships to grow, as a basis for the adjustment that must underlie 
either education or reformation. 


Leadership 

The consideration of affection, of group structures, and of stable 
personality traits which may give rise to the same pattern in one 
group after another would lead us to suspect that leadership is 
not a psychologically simple concept but the expression of many 
trends and tendencies. Personality study is necessary, sociometry is 
necessary, analysis of the kind of leadership permitted and needed 
is necessary, before the trait of leadership can be defined. It is of 
special importance to distinguish between leadership and sheer 
“domination” and between leadership and sheer “prestige.” The 
capacity to inter-pret the needs of others and in some sense to repre- 
sent others and the capacity to initiate activity are stressed in many 
studies. 

Leadership is defined by Parten as a phase of intensity of social 
'participation., shown in “independent pursuing of own will” as well 
as in directing others?.Yet the fact that leadership observations were 
not as reliable as were those on social participation suggests that 
leadership itself is less stable than social participation, or that the 
appraisal of it depends more upon the bias of the observer. It is 
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interesting to note that consistent with our obserc’ations of the posi- 
tive relation bet\\'ccn acquiescence and resistance (cf. page 380) is 
the positive relation between “following and directing.” The cliil- 
dren who followed most frequently also directed more than did 
the average child. Fourteen children of the forty studied were ob- 
served directing at one time or another, and one child was occupied 
with directing 60 per cent of the time. The intelligence quotients, 
and presumably the mental ages, of the leaders averaged consider- 
ably higher than those of the non-leaders, and the leaders as a whole 
came from higher occupational classes than the non-leaders. The 
results of this study are quite consistent with the results of other 
studies of leadership at higher age le\’cls. But like the studies of 
friendship, they do not give much basis for fredktion of leader- 
ship among individuals in the preferred groups. We do not have 
records as yet which would give any basis for saying that children 
who are leaders in nursery school could be leaders in high school 
or college, or even for that matter in kindergarten the following 
year. If we put together the implications from other investigations 
which have indicated that the role of a child in a group may change 
markedly from one year to the next (Arrington, Jersild, Murphy) 
we may infer that a child’s capacity for leadership will be a com- 
plex and subtle thing, depending upon: (i) his confidence and 
ability to express himself in outgoing waysj (2) his need to com- 
pensate for previous experiences of inferiority or aggressionj (3) 
the character of his purposes and interests, particularly in relation to 
whether they depend upon directed activity of a number of children. 

All the evidence to the effect that age, social status, intelligence 
and school marks are correlated with leadership points to the im- 
portance of the obvious effect of ability and prestige in sustaining 
the role of leader. It would not be rash to suggest that probably 
the particular characteristics that tend to bring prestige, whether 
age or strength or skill or knowledge, would depend upon the values 
of a particular group and activity. In one analysis of the person- 
ality of leaders in school classes in Germany other characteristics 
are indicated as important, such as “ability to estimate a situation,” 
“emotional sensitivity,” “the feeling of social responsibility,” “self- 
assurance and aggressiveness.”. An American .study adds to these 
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the attitude in the home toward leadership, and opportunities which 
the child has had there to take leadership. 

A series of experimental studies of leadership, by means of grou-p 
tasks in which each individual shows his originality, self-assertion, 
cooperation, etc., has been used by German psychologists, but the 
technical difficulties in measuring all-round capacity to lead have 
proved very great. In any event the leaderships thus measured ap- 
pear to be rather specific to the situations used. Yet the latter point 
may at times be a merit ; we may wish chiefly to dissociate leadership 
ability in general from capacity to lead in a certain situation. 

Terman’s early experiment in determining leadership through 
the construction of a series of small groups which offered opportuni- 
ties for an individual to be selected as leader has a modern counter- 
part in the work of Partridge. The aim was to set up natural 
situations in which Boy Scouts ranging in age from twelve to seven- 
teen would feel at ease and have an opportunity to select leaders 
in a relatively normal way. 

For five weeks the investigator met with the group in its weekly 
meetings. During the game period the boys were conducted through 
a series of games which necessitated their being divided into groups 
of four. These groups were formed at random by allowing the boys 
to pick a number from a hat. The boys then gathered in their groups, 
and each wrote on a slip of paper the name of the member of the 
group desired for leadership of the group in games that evening. 
The boys receiving the most votes were placed in charge while the 
games were played. The ballots were kept and the number of votes 
each boy received over the period of five weeks was tallied opposite 
his name. The boys shifted into various combinations; each boy 
had an opportunity each time to receive three votes besides his own. 
The results showed that the boys were not divided into two groups 
of leaders and non-leaders. There were some boys who received no 
votes in any group, and others who were always selected as leaders; 
between these extremes there was a continuous distribution. 

The choices were checked by another opportunity to vote for a 
patrol leader; each boy was asked to name his first three choices. A 
correlation of .79 appeared between the choices according to the two 
methods described. A further check with the adult leaders of the 
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group confirmed all but one or two of the choices. A study of the 
same group one year later showed marked consistency in the leader- 
ship ratings of the boys who had been in the group the year be- 
fore.^ 

“Socially constructive leadership” is described in an extended 
study among German children. Leaders are children who have emo- 
tional sensitiveness, aggressiveness, self-assurance, ability to appraise 
a situation and a feeling of social responsibility. These functional 
capacities usually appear in children who are superior in age, 
strength, skill and knowledge. On the whole, American work sup- 
ports this generalization, with the reservation that children who 
are too superior in age and abilities are not accepted as leaders. For 
instance, children with intelligence quotients of 160 are more likely 
to be leaders in a group of children with intelligence quotients in 
the neighborhood of 130 to 140 than in a group of children with 
average intelligence. 

Two other continental studies emphasize superiority defined in 
somewhat similar terms. One stresses initiative, ambition or self- 
assertion, and vitality 3 the other conceives the matter in terms 
of longer duration of verbal excitation, greater rapidity of asso- 
ciative reactions, predominance of excitation over inhibition proc- 
esses, higher differentiation of reactions, and greater adequacy of 
reaction. There is undoubtedly considerable overlapping between 
these functions and the factors that make for intelligence and initia- 
tive as conceived by American investigators. 

But in none of these studies is there much analysis of the relation 
of ability to the use which is made of it by persons of different per- 
sonality make-up. The able children who surprise us by not being 
leaders, the mediocre children whose energy “carries them further” 
than their ability W'ould lead us to expect, are sufficiently familiar 
to stimulate more analysis of why children accept or struggle for 
leadership. As in the discussion of friendship, we find that most of 

^In a comparison of the process of naming leaders and friends, both boys and 
girls were found to choose friends by these criteria (in order of importance) : (i) 
“what they are” (ideal), (2) “who they are” (social), (3) “what control they 
show” (emotional), (4) “what they know” (mental) j leaders were chosen in 
terms of (i) “what they do,” (2) “what they are,” (3) “what control they 
show,” and (4) “what they know.” 
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the research results simply define boundaries within which wc might 
expect to find leadership. They do not pursue the specific process 
of becoming and remaining or ceasing to be a leader. In order to 
fill in the meager outlines defined thus far by quantitati\'c studies, 
we should need more analysis of the goals and drives of children 
of given ability and interests who become leaders, compared with 
those who do not. What tendencies to compete with adults, to domi- 
nate others to create excitement, to get a job done, to receive ad- 
miration, to create richer patterns of social relationships underlie 
the zeal for leadership? Is the child who never leads devoid of 
these goals, or does he merely lack the hope and confidence of 
achieving them? Does he feel content with his “follower” role; 
does he compensate in other ways; does his pleasure lie in the ap- 
proval and recognition of his leader? 

To such questions as these we have the beginnings of answers, 
or the preparation of a framework for answers, in the work of H. H. 
Anderson. In an unusually thoughtful study which proceeds from a 
careful formulation of hypotheses, he formulates the following 
definitions of “integrative and dominative behavior”: 

Integrative behavior Is defined as a phenomenon of growth in which 
the individual responds to differences in other persons. In integrative 
behavior a person yields to another, he finds a common purpose among 
differences and expends energy with another, i.e., he achieves a change 
in structure or function, in goals and purposes as a result of en- 
countering persons different from himself. Integrative behavior is spon- 
taneous, dynamic, flexible, changing; in theory it is growth at the 
optimum. 

Dominative behavior is defined as a technique of responding to 
others by which a person resists differences, resists change, resists 
growth. In dominative behavior a person is rigid and inflexible, he 
has his mind made up; he does not reduce the conflict of differences 
by finding a common purpose among differences; rather, he maintains 
or increases conflict or tension between himself and others who differ 
from himself; he expends energy against or in opposition to others. 
In dominative behavior a person disregards the desires of others; he 
uses commands, threats or force to gain his unyielding objectives; 
he attacks the status of others; he adds to the insecurity of others. 

Domination is something less than spontaneous behavior. It Is 
not yielding or growing; it is self-preserving; it is an expression of 
fear of an impending change; it is the behavior of an insecure person. 
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Anderson further defines the functions of domination and integra- 
tion in relation to the personality de^'elopment of the individual. 
He suggests that domination tends to incite either domination or 
submission; domination stimulates submission if successful resistance 
is impossible. All of these forms of behavior he believes to be ex- 
pressions of fear. Submission is the response of an insecure person 
afraid of impending change. “Integrative behavior” on the other 
hand tends to stimulate integrative behavior in the companion. 

His experiment used 128 children of pre-school age, each of 
whom was successively paired with either five or ten others in an 
experimental play situation. It was found that social interplav could 
be reliably recorded as dominative or integrative according to the 
definitions given. Substantial positive correlations were obtained be- 
tween the domination scores of paired companions and also between 
the integration scores of companions. If a child was dominating, or 
integrative, his companion tended to be likewise. Both domination 
and integration are related to ascendance, as indicated bj' correla- 
tions of .65 and .44, respectively ; -Anderson’s hypothesis is that the 
term “ascendance,” as ordinarily applied, does not discriminate be- 
tween dominating and integrating types of behavior, and that these 
are fundamentally different in value and effect. He suggests, in 
fact, that they are d\ namically unrelated, since on the basis of over 
one thousand pairings, the correlations between domination and 
integration are virtually zero. 

A distinction similar to that made by Anderson between domina- 
tion and integration is involved in Pigors’ differentiation of leader- 
ship and domination. Implicitly, leadership is integrative in the 
sense suggested by Anderson when Pigors states: “Leadership is 
a process of mutual stimulation which, by the effective interplay of 
relevant differences, guides human energy in the pursuit of a com- 
mon cause. Domination is a process of control in which by the as- 
sumption of superiority a person or group regulates the activities 
of others for purposes of his own choosing.” Pigors comments that 
since domination is simpler, it can make its appearance earlier and 
has as its source the dominator’s will to power. He agrees with 
Anderson that the dominator is a less strong individual than the 
real leader, and depends on external aid and the appearance of 
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authority, whereas the leader’s authority is often conferred spon-' 
taneously by others. Leadership, he observes, does not make its 
appeals in any complete form until cooperative play is possible be- 
tween two and three. After this beginning, there must be some de- 
velopment of self-discipline, some grasp of abstraction and recogni- 
tion of social ideals, some awareness of others as personalities and a 
degree of attention to memory span which will enable a child to 
pursue objectives consistently and to subordinate immediate to more 
remote goals. Full-fledged leadership of this kind seldom comes 
before the age of nine or ten. 


Sympathy 

The concept of “integration” which we have just been discussing 
is full of implications which are not made completely clear. What 
is the dynamic motivation of the child who shows primarily integra- 
tive behavior.'’ Is this motivation related to other characteristics of 
social adjustment? We have noted Anderson’s emphasis on fear as 
underl) ing dominative and submissive behavior. But what underlies 
integration? What, in general, underlies the broad capacity for 
cooperative and generous attitudes? In discussing friendship (page 
512) we have already asked questions about the nature of the specific 
personal tie; but the question of cooperation is broader and even 
more difficult. Cooperativeness, generally, or sympathy, is broadly 
a form of feeling and of action, a highly complex mode of orienta- 
tion of the personality toward other human beings; the problem of 
its analysis presents in concentrated form nearly all the difficulties 
of research in social psychology. 

We may turn first to J. N. Washburne’s study of sympathy as one 
of the characteristics important in social adjustment. The characteris- 
tics which Washburne defines and uses as a basis of a test for adoles- 
cents include the following: 

1. Purpose, desire definitely directed toward a goal involving 
plan, evaluation, selection, and effort. 

2. Socialness, a broad and lively interest in people. 
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3. Sympath)', sensitivity, empathic, and non-negative respon- 
siveness to people. 

4. Poise, emotional stability in social situations and the general 
sense of psychological intimacy and security with people. 

5. Impulse judgment, self-control in the sense of being able to 
sacrifice an immediate or easily attained satisfaction for a 
more remote or more difficult satisfaction which is recog- 
nized as greater. 

After the test had been shown to have satisfactory reliability', the 
results were compared with the standings of children in terms of 
good adjustment and poor adjustment as determined by the agree- 
ment of three people who knew the child. Exceptionally well-ad- 
justed adolescents scored highest in the test; adolescents in penal 
institutions, lowest. 

The sympathy score alone distinguished between the well-ad- 
justed and maladjusted public school children; the well-adjusted 
were more sympathetic. Institutional groups, however, showed dif- 
ferent results, no difference in score appearing between the well- 
adjusted and the maladjusted. Sympathy was found to be unrelated 
to objectivity, intelligence and poise. It tras positively related to 
socialness and purpose, and somewhat negatively related to age 
within the adolescent years. 

In the group of questions labeled “Poise” an attempt was made 
to get at the sense of social acceptance, intimacy, ease and rapport. 
Sample questions are: 

Do you ever feel that nobody loves you? 

Do you feel that nobody quite understands you? 

Do people hurt your feelings very often, that is, almost eveiy day? 

This score distinguished sharply between the well-adjusted and 
the maladjusted in all four populations. The well-adjusted were 
more poised. The well-adjusted children also reported themselves 
as happier than the maladjusted, and they were less impulsive than 
the maladjusted. 

The results of this test substantiate inferences which we might 
draw from clinical and psychiatric points of view: that on the one 
hand the capacity to respond to others with outgoing sympathy and 
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regard, and on the other hand the sense of being loved and ap- 
preciated, are basic to happy adjustment in our culture. At the same 
time we must also recognize the converse finding from a stud)' of 
s}'mpathy among pre-school children; that many children are sym- 
pathetic when the)' are well adjusted, and unsympathetic when they 
are unhappy. 

In addition to these general patterns, it is also important to recog- 
nize the differences from one individual to another. \\"hile some 
personalities are more s)‘mpathetic when they are secure and happy, 
others are more s)’mpathetic when their own troubles heighten their 
awareness of the needs of others. We recognize these differences 
among older people when we say that difficulties “mellow” some 
people while they “embitter” others. 

The processes of development of sympathy and love toward 
others and the confidence of being loved have not been studied with 
adequate protection of criteria for good scientific research. On the 
one hand we have the associationist thesis, that the early experience 
of love begins with the elementary tactual contact between mother 
and child, which stimulates pleasurable reactions in the infant. On 
the other hand we have the more inclusive statement of the psy- 
choanalysts, who point to the child’s experiences of satisfaction and 
security in connection with the gift of nourishment which he receives 
from his mother’s breast. We have already referred to the results 
of the rejection of the child by the mother and his sense of dep- 
rivation if mother love is not fully offered. The positive side of the 
picture, in terms of the child’s developing capacity' for identifi- 
cation with, and sympathetic responses to, his parents, other mem- 
bers of his family, and those with whom he is in frequent contact, 
has not been outlined adequately even by the anal) tic group. 

At the biological level, we have to take note of the fact that the 
ancient adage, “Love casteth out fear,” must also be paralleled by 
the observation, “Fear casteth out love.” We do not yet know 
yy'hether individual differences in constitutional make-up or early 
development affect differences in thresholds for fear or love and 
pleasure, thus tending to prejudice the development of individuals 
in the anxiety direction or the socially confident direction. It seems 
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fair to beJieve that the coiKcptioii of hereditary differences applies 
to every aspect of the biological organism — the emotional make-up 
and “tissue needs” that arc related to fear or love responses, quite 
as much as eye color and shape of the ears. 

But if the ps\‘choanal\ sts are right, fear and love cannot be con- 
sidered independently but are intimately related, since they would 
have us believe that insecurity may frequently be an evidence of 
a Jack of warmtJj or affectionate relations nith others. Since cultural 
patterns affecting the form of response between children and their 
parents, and the form of response between the sexes at a mature 
level, show the widest differences in respect to the amount of warmth 
that characterizes personal relations, it may be fair to suggest that 
at times the particular qualit}' of human response may not be so 
important for the indi\’idual as receiving the kind of response which 
is prevalent in the group. Insecurit\' might be more likely to de- 
velop when a response is expected because of its prevalence in the 
group, but cannot be counted on by the individual. 

Thus in a group which values status more than love, insecurity 
in status will be more destructive than insecurity in love. Homey 
has suggested that in a culture prolific in conflict, great insecurity 
may arise from frustrated need for either power or love, and that 
either one of these values may substitute for the other. She sug- 
gests that whole cultures in which human relations arc characterized 
by solid warmth and satisfaction in intimacy may produce individuals 
who are in general freer from fear or anxiety than are persons in 
cultures which offer less iutcuse satisfactions in personal relations. 
Mead has already made a significant contribution in this direction 
in her analysis of the relationship between the competitiveness of a 
whole culture and the ego values of the individual. The fact that 
insecurity born of excessive competition breeds lovelessness may be 
quite as important to recognize in this circle of influences as the fact 
that lovelessness creates insecurity. 

If we are really concerned with the total organism, we caa readily 
see that these interrelations of insecurity and love are aspects of 
a larger reality. We might diagram the psychological relations be- 
tween the competitive culture and the total personality as follows: 
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Relations between Integrative and Aggressive Behavior 

The hypothi-ses just discussed point to the need for studying 
aggressive aspects of behavior in relation to cooperative aspects. In 
connection with an undertaking of this sort in a culture as full of 
ambivalence and conflict as ours, there are many pitfalls for the 
student of social behavior. When, for example, our scientific meas- 
ures show a high degree of reliability and when, furthermore, dif- 
ferent measures agree in assigning a irait or category of behavior 
to a child, we are likely to make extended inferences regarding the 
personality of the child. When a child receives a very high score 
for “fights,” we are apt to call him a “good fighter” and visualize 
a “hard little guy.” Or when, as in the case of one study of sym- 
pathetic behavior (cf. page 380), the reliability of observations is 
over .90 and the scores correlate about .80 with teachers’ ratings, 
we are inclined to think of a child with a high sympathy score as 
a gentle understanding little person who is doubtless always ready 
to help out and is seldom inclined to get into the fray on his own 
account. But when we find that some of the children who received 
the highest scores for sympathy also received the highest scores 
on conflicts, and that sympathy and aggression correlated .4 on the 
average in five different groups, we find it necessary to revise our 
ideas of the relation between single aspects of behavior and the 
total personality. Among the consistently gentle Arapesh a high 
score on sympathy might exclude aggression, and among the con- 
sistently aggressive Mndugomor a high score on aggression might 
decrease the likelihood of any sympathetic behavior occurring. But 
in our own culture, with its right-handed take and its left-handed 
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give, a clear tendency in either direction will, as likely as not, mean 
an equally clear tendency in the other direction; and the contrast 
will be not between the s) mpathizers and the fighters, but between 
those w'ho are both active and expressive and those who are neither, 
those who “take” both aspects of the -culture and those W'ho “take” 
neither aspect. This does not exclude the necessitt' of recognizing 
other patterns, illustrated by children with high sympath)' scores 
and low aggressive scores, or high aggressive scores and low sym- 
pathy scores. We merely take note of the fact that these last-named 
combinations are less characteristic than the aggression-sympathy 
pattern. 

This throws a light, then, on the wa)s in which our culture 
structuralizes personalities which grow up in it, and the relations 
between behavior in different kinds of situations (within any limited 
culture area) to which children are exposed. The following fifteen- 
minute records of behavior of children in a pre-kindergarten group 
illustrate the flux of cooperation, friendly response, attack and con- 
flict that appear every da)' in any large group of city children. The 
records will be most clear If particular attention is paid to one child; 
since this record was focused on Kenneth, it will be useful to follow 
the interplay of stimulus betw'een him and other children, and the 
variations of response to different cues.^ 

Kenneth Children present: Dodd, Julie, John, Alice, Kenneth, 

10-18-34 Jack, Robert, Eugene, Louise, Nancy, Annetta, Hal, 

Time: 10:40 Celia. T = teacher. 

On the jungle gym, Alice, Dodd and Celia. 

Kenneth says, “I’m glad I wasn’t way up there when I failed.” 

Moves small ladder and leans it against jungle gym. 

Says to T., “You put these ladders on here, please.” 

Then says, “I know where to put it, not there,” and moves it. 

Carries it, says, “Oh fasten the ladder.” 

Alice says something about a puppy. 

Kenneth says, “I’m not a puppy, you are.” 

Alice, “You’re a puppy.” 

Kenneth, “No, I’m a conductor on a train.” 

Alice, ‘Wou are a puppy.” 

^ Record lent by the Child Development Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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Kenneth. “I’ll give you a sock. I’ll give you a kick in the foichead.” 
Kenneth kicks at Alice but doesn’t touch her, climbs on jungle gym 
and then slides down slide. 

Sits on bottom of slide, says, “What are you taking that mat for?” 
Runs to jungle gym and climbs it. 

Dodd climbs up slide. 

Kenneth says, “Don’t, I’ll kick you in the face.” 

Goes down slide. 

Alice says, “I’ll kick you,” and kicks at him. 

Kenneth, “I’ll kick you.” 

Runs back to jungle gym and climbs. 

Says, “I’m glad this carriage is here, if somebody fell, they’ll fall in.” 
Calls out, “All aboard, this is a train.” 

Climbs to stop of slide and sits by Dodd; 

Says, “Don’t take this away.” 

Goes down slide. 

T. asks Dodd and Kenneth to carry mat. 

Kenneth starts to and then drops it, says, “I’m not going to carry it,” 
and walks off. 

Approaches Eugene; Eugene says, “Help me lift this, will you.^” 
Kenneth helps him. 

Eugene says to Hal who is standing near, “Get away from here, Hal.” 

Kenneth, Eugene, Hal and Robert pick up long heavy ooard and 
carry it. 

They put it down; Kenneth says, “Will you need somebody to help 
you ?’’ 

Eugene says, “This is the slide to run on.” 

Kenneth runs down and up the board. 

Hal. Euaene and Kenneth run up and down the board. 

Eugene falls off and they all laugh; Kenneth says, “Do that again.” 
Eugene says, “Xo.” 

Kenneth, “Wasn’t that funny?” laughs. 

Eugene runs to jungle gym and Kenneth follows. 

Eugene says, “Let’s climb up there.” 

Kenneth says, “O.K.” 

Hal approaches and all three children climb jungle gym. 

Kenneth climbs to the top of the slide and calls out, “Get the hell 
out of here,” and then goes down the slide. 

Eugene and Kenneth go over to a wagon. 

They pull it over toward a big box; Kenneth says, “Put it over here.” 
Eugene, “You help me.” 

Kenneth says, “You take one end and I’ll take one end.” 

They carry the box. 
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Eugene, ‘‘We’ll need another man.” 

Kenneth, “No.” 

Eugene, "We need five men.” 

They pull the wagon with the big box on it over to the jungle gym. 
They then put a ladder on top of it. 

Eugene says to Hal, ‘‘You hold on the back.” 

Hal, “O.K.” 

They run across the playground, Eugene" pulling the wagon and Hal 
and Kenneth pushing from behind. 

They pull it into the shed. Kenneth says, “I’ll push it off. I’ll hit 
somebody’s head.” 

He pushes the big box off the wagon, and all laugh. 

Kenneth savs, “Now we'll get another load.” 

Eugene pulls the wagon out again and says, “Outside.” 

Hal picks up some lime out of a pail. 

Kenneth runs up and says, “What’s that?” 

The workman says, “You’ll burn yourself.” 

Kenneth repeats after him, “You’ll burn yourself.” 


Kenneth 

io-is-34 

9:SS 

(Kenneth and Willis have had a fight with shovels just previous to 
this. Kenneth cries, etc. Teacher interference.) 

Sits on inclined board to sandbox. Looks at observer. Picks up pebble, 
manipulates. 

Talks to self. Looks at Hal and Dodd on tunnel. 

Willis and Hal have fight at tunnel. Kenneth looks. 

Continues to look. 

Looks at Michael at door of garage. 

Louise runs by. Kenneth looks. 

Willis approaches sandbo.x, plays with older child. Kenneth looks. 
Eugene rides by on tricycle, talks to older child in sandbox. 

Kenneth looks. 

Continues to watch Eugene and older child. 

Willis approaches. Kenneth looks. Watches him. 

Willis runs down inclined board, plays with barrel. Kenneth looks. 
Continues to watch Willis. 

Stands up. Brushes sand off inclined board with hand. 

Sits down, looks at older child shoveling sand in sandbox. 
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Gets up, approaches Michael in other part of sandbox. Talks to self. 
Goes to basket of lu>s, gets teapot. 

Throws teapot back in basket, walks into garage. 

Eugene follows him into the garage, says, “Let’s play ball, O.K.?” 
Kenneth does not answer. 

Kenneth looks on shelves in garage. Eugene says, “What’re you look- 
ing for, heh?” 

Eugene comes close. Looks at Kenneth’s face, says, “What is that 
for that you had on your nose?” 

Kenneth, “What I had on my nose is all better now.” 

Eugene, “Will you help me take this rope off? You did yesterday.” 
Both look at roll of hose. 

Kenneth, “Well, I’ll tell you, I can’t fasten the rope and play ball at 
the same time.” 

Eugene looks closely at hose, “Let’s see.” 

Kenneth manipulates hose. Kenneth, “Well, I can’t.” 

Both go out of garage. Eugene gets on tricycle, says something, a 

game — “Let’s play and you throw the ball when I go by." 

Eugene rides, Kenneth runs to door. 

Kenneth, “Get on this line right here.” Points to crack in sidewalk. 
Eugene rides to sandpile. Turns and rides down to Kenneth, says, 
“See, I have the big bike.” 

Kenneth says, “Let’s play turns.” Then, “Let’s play gasolii c station.” 
Talks some more about the gasoline station. 

Eugene brings tricycle closer to door. Kenneth and Eugene talk about 
game of “gas station.” 

Eugene rides away, down the walk, comes back. 

Kenneth, “How much gas you need, buddy?” 

Eugene, “Four. Ten cents, I need.” 

Kenneth goes inside, manipulates door, comes out, says, “O.K. All 
filled.” 

Goes to door comes back, says something about “money.” 

Eugene says something about “money — change.” 

Kenneth goes inside, says, “I’m going give you the change.” 

Eugene, “Where’s the change?” 

Kenneth “Here.” Holds out hand. “Here’s the change.” Then says, 
“Next day you must come for some more. O.K.?” 

Eugene, “Where’s the oil?” Kenneth, “Right here.” 

Kenneth goes inside door, says something, comes back. 

Kenneth, “O.K., I’ll give you some good, good oil.” 

Eugene says, “You better give me some tri gas.” Kenneth, “Right 
now?” 

Eugene, “Yes, right now.” 
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Kenneth, “ ’Member when I put that in there that was the gas.” Points 
to back of the tri. Goes inside, gets square of cloth, talks about rug. 

Eugene says something. Leaves on tricycle. 

Kenneth runs out, yells. Stands in door. 

Eugene returns, says, ‘‘Hey, gas man, gas man. I need some more 
gas.” 

Kenneth, “O.K.” Comes out, sits in back of tricycle, says, “zzzzzz. 
I’m giving you some oil. Now I’m giving you some gas.” 

Eugene, “Now, I'll give you some money.” 

Kenneth, “Money. No checks, today.” Eugene, “O.K.” 

Kenneth goes inside, comes back, hands “change” to Eugene. 

Eugene leaves on tricycle. Kenneth says something. Eugene goes on. 

Kenneth goes inside. 

Eugene returns fast on tricycle. Says, “Gas all finished, gas man.” 

Kenneth, “Well, you go away. I’m no gas. I have to fill my gas, now.” 
(Apparently he means the pumps are empty.) 

Manipulates handle of door. Comes out, goes “zzzzzzzz” and pretends 
to squirt hose. 

Eugene says, “All over.” Takes off hat, says, “All over head.” 

Kenneth 

10-12-34 

9:26 

Riding on tricycle, on cement, making motor noises and “Honk-honk.” 

Rides to end of cement and back again. 

Rides back to Mother who is sitting on canvas chair near north end 
of cement. “Is this all you can stay here?” Rides a bit. “Honk- 
honk.” 

Sitting on tricycle, watching boy with truck. 

Asks Mother which way she will go when she goes. “Honk-honks” 
at two girls. 

Stops to watch Teacher fix Louise’s sweater. Backs up, making motor 
noises. 

“Honk-honks” at girl who approaches. Rides back to Mother. 

Kisses her goodbye. Asks who will come for him. 

Mother: “Maybe Daddy will come.” 

Kenneth: “Maybe Daddy. Maybe you’ll come. I’ll fiay nice.” 

Mother: “That’s the way.” 

Mother leaves. As she goes out the door, Kenneth calls, “You come.” 

Rides across cement. Boy approaches and says, “Hi, pal.” No re- 
sponse. 

Continues riding. “Honk-honk.” 

Rides to end of cement. Stops. Looks around. 
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Says out loud in conversational tone, ‘‘Hey Momm\ . . Realizes 
she has gone and, still out loud, makes queei noi^e^. singsong, 
in play on words, as though he never meant to sa\ ain thing. 
Rides. Watches Eugene and gioup on boxes. 

Rides away. Motor noises. Approaches Louise. 

Watches. Then drives away. 

Heads toward sandpile from which there have come loud noises. 
Stops. Watches girls play. 

Rides away, looking back at Chiefie, any boy with trucks. 

Boy from four-year group bumps into him. 

Kenneth: “If you bump into me again, Vll give you a summons. I'll 
put you in jail for five years.” 

Boy: “You couldn’t do that.” 

Kenneth: “Why not?” 

Boy: “I’d run away.” 

Kenneth: “You couldn’t run away. I’d give you a sock. I’d get a 
gun.” 

Boy: “You couldn’t get a gun.” 

Kenneth rides around on cement. 

Approaches Louise and other girls on tricycles. 

Leaves own tricycle. Approaches Louise, says, “You’ll go to jail if 
you run into her again.” 

Gets on wheel. Asks Louise, “Did you hear me? Five weeks if you 
run into her.” 

Louise: “Yes.” Louise drives away. 

Kenneth rides. 

Sits on wheel. Drives. Motor noises. 

Sits. Looking. Talking unintelligibly to self. Then, “Whee.” Drives in 
circle, fast. Stops. 

Rides toward storeroom. “Ding-dong — boop-boop.” 

Stops. Wheels bike up sand pit. Leaves it on top of pit. Runs down. 
Picks up broom. Stands. Drops it. Goes to storeroom. Watches Eugene 
hammer. 

Gets push broom. 

Goes to sand box and sweeps sand. 

Sweeps, talking unintelligibly to self. Goes to drain trough. 

Watches girls. 

Girls playing with trains in trough tell him to “look out.” 

‘‘Xo. I’m one of those men who walk along the track.” 

Characteristically, the children draw upon a rich fund of vocabu- 
]ar\' and imagery regarding police, jails, G-men and gangsters when- 
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ever conflict situations arise, and their resources seem more exten- 
si\’e in this direction than are the resources for cooperative dramas. 
When the latter do occur they reflect the competitive society in con- 
tent, and activit}' consists frequently in buying and sp ilin g 

We have given here extensive samples of the actual behavior of 
children to make clear the complexity of the problem of “integra- 
tion” in the relation of the child to the group, and to show that 
social integration in our culture is not a simple matter of substituting 
“good” behavior for “bad,” but of achic^'ing -that balance of self- 
oriented and socially oriented behavior which best meets the needs 
of the individual and the group. The complexity exists at every 
level — it is not just a matter of “contradictory” behavior on the sur- 
face but often a matter of widely different motives giving rise to 
similar behavior. 

All this is equally apparent in the study of aggression and 
in the study of sj'mpathj. The interplay of spontaneous affeo 
tion with routine acquiescence to convention, of response to the 
needs of others and concern with one’s own need, of simple 
impulses to help, and rationalizations of aggression, all appear 
as bases of objectivel}' recorded sympathetic behavior. Children 
who had the highest and most stable scores for sj’mpathetic be- 
havior on- the playground were unsympathetic or destructively 
aggressive when their ego was threatened, when they were teased 
or misunderstood or put into inferior positions. In experimen- 
tal situations w’ith pictures, stories, and animals, sympathetic re- 
sponses did not alwa}'s emerge in clear distinction from other 
aspects of the personality, but they appeared as part of a varying 
pattern of response to which the child’s previous experience with 
the situation, his identification with the object of sympathy, or the 
projection of his own anxiety, his curiosity, hostility, or suggest- 
ibility to the experimenter, all made some contribution. Not only 
intrinsic aspects of the child’s personality but also changes in status 
that resulted from changes in the interrelations between himself and 
others profoundly affected the picture. 

Even more dramatic variation appears in the records of Dan, 
an extraordinarily responsive child in an English group, who was 
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ready with the warmest sympathy at times when other children 
needed it and who was a sturdy fighter on other occasions.^ 

22-10-24 

Dan imitatively hit Mrs. I. She said, “Please don't.” He said, “I’m 
going to,” and hit her and ran out into the garden, turning round at 
the door and saying, “It will be better soon.” 

Cecil and Dan worked hard in the garden gathering leaves. After 
some squabbling for the use of the wheelbarrow, they settled down 
to sharing it, taking its use in turns very happily for the morning. 
31-10-24 

Harold was threatening Dan with cane; Mrs. I., after the usual 
warning, took the cane away. Dan protested, “But he will hit me with 
his hand!” 

7-1 1-24 

Harold’s leg was hurt in a quarrel with Frank. He flung himself 
down on the floor with head buried in hands. Presently Dan went to 
Harold and said, “Is it better now? Will you come now and do 
plasticine?” Harold did not reply and took no notice. After a time, 
Dan again went and asked, “Will you now come and do some plasti- 
cine?” Presently Harold came. 

12-11-24 

While using plasticine, Dan made something for Benjie and gave 
it to him. “He has made a boat for me,” said Benjie. Dan said, “Yes, 
I like you very much, and I'm going to kiss you.” He kissed Benjie’s 
hand. Benjie said to the others, “He likes me.” Dan said to Harold, 
“I like you and I’m going to kiss you,” and kissed Harold’s hand. 
Harold said, “He is a dear little thing.” All the others agreed. 
17-11-24 

At lunch, Dan said to Frank, apropos of nothing, “I’m cross with 
you — you get on with your dinner.” 

24- 11-24 

Dan threaded beads quite alone for a long time. In the garden 
the children found a small dead rat. They called it a mouse. Harold, 
Paul and Benjie said, “It’s dead,” and ran about with it. Mrs. I. 
took it away for fear of infection. Dan said, “You won’t hurt it, 
will you?” He asked, “You haven’t hurt it, have you?” 

25- 11-24 

Christopher asked Mrs. I. to draw him a man. She did so and he 
started to cut it out with a pair of scissors. He cut across the picture. 
Dan said, “Oh, now it will be broke. He is a broke man.” 

^ These records of Dan were generously sent to us by Dr. Susan Isaacs. 
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26-1 1-24 

Wlien melting wax, Dan always says, “Come and look, everybody!” 
9-12-24 

At the end of the afternoon, Frank changed his jersey, shoes, etc., 
because he was going to tea with a friend. Dan, noticing this, re- 
marked that he was going to tea with Mrs. L, and said, “and that's 
why I have this jersey on.” (It was in fact his everyday garment.) 

Mrs. I. went to tea with Dan in his room. When she said she was 
going, Dan said, “I won’t let you,” and stood against the door. She 
remarked, “Perhaps you will let me go after a short time.” He re- 
plied, “Yes, now I will let you go.” She said, “Good-bye, and thank 
you for asking me to have tea with you. I have enjoyed it very much.” 
Dan replied, “Good-bye. Did you? Perhaps you will come again an- 
other day?” “Yes, thank you, and perhaps you will come and have 
tea with me another day.” Dan said, “I should love to, and will you 
come and have tea with me again one day?” She replied, “I should 
love to.” He shouted through the closed door, “I thought you would.” 
12-1-25 

Dan was present first and spoke of the other boys who were com- 
ing, and said heartily, “Here is one of the boys,” when one arrived- 

14-1-25 

Dan was very petulant on one or two occasions during the morn- 
ing. He wanted the only pair of scissors. Another child was using them 
and he insisted, with tears, that he “wanted them now^ It took a 
little time before he would agree to wait. 

Dan playfully wanted to “kill” Mrs. I. and then to put her ia 
prison by rolling her up in a rug. 

Dan and Frank were inclined to quarrel about the building bricks, 
Dan standing up to Frank very well. 

In one of the records we are introduced to Dan as a child 
who responds vividly to another child’s attack on a third child. - 
His first response is one of comment, describing what the attacker- 
has done and the fact that the child -who was attacked cried. He- 
then turns to the attacker, gets a promise that it will not be re- 
peated, and finally comforts the attacked child with this promise that 
it will not happen again. 

In another episode he analyzes the effects of losing a leg and tests 
his ability to cope with this experience. In another episode he is seen 
dominating a little girl affectionately and in still another he com- 
forts an adult who has been threatened by another child. The fol- 
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lowing 3 ay, however, he attacks this same adult, imitati\-ch' ofTering 
verbal consolation as he takes leave of her. When another bov is 
hurt, Dan solicitously asks if it is better and twice in\'itcs him to 
play. Another day he expresses great affection for the same boy and 
kisses him. The following week he expresses irritation toward a 
different boy. 

The sympathy which appears toward children and a grown-up 
is also shown toward a mouse and a picture. The same adult with 
whom Dan sympathized on certain occasions was the object of re- 
peated aggressions b)’ others, sometimes taking the form of ob- 
structing her activity, at other times a threat to kill her, put her in 
prison, etc. The observer notes that on certain occasions he appears 
to be in a “petulant” or “bullying” mood; at such times he was 
jealous of toys which other children had, and he fought with the 
same boy toward whom he had been so sympathetic on other oc- 
casions. On other occasions he shared to) s generously, both those 
of the school and those he brought from home. 

The total import of Dan’s records is that of an active responsive 
boy, enthusiastic about people and materials, imaginativ* and re- 
sourceful in manipulating both. The effects of the manipulation are 
constructive or destructive from one time to another, depending 
on (i) physical well-being, (a) freedom from frustration, (3) other 
inner or outer factors affecting mood or level of ego satisfaction, 
(4) the need of the other child. 


The Acceptance of Group Standards 

At many points we have suggested the importance of the acquisi- 
tion of habits of self-control, especially in relation to the develop- 
ment of the self (page 207), to identification with parents (page 
238), and to specific patterns of authority (page 503). In interpret- 
ing the child’s gradual acceptance of group codes and his “interioriz- 
ing” of these codes as a guide to autonomous conduct, the origins 
of moral judgment require analysis. 

The series of investigations by Piaget relating to the moral judg- 
ment of the child have become more and more clearly significant 
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for our whole orientation in social psychology. Piaget has worked by 
means of experiment and interview with many hundreds of children 
in French-speaking Switzerland, and has formulated a series of laws 
relating to the child’s growth in that area. It is Piaget’s own belief 
that the laws deduced from these studies are universal laws relating 
to childhood growth an\'v here and at any time. We shall content 
ourselves here with a somewhat different use of the material, assert- 
ing only that the Piaget material shows, in rich and intimate detail, 
how children assimilate, use, and grow into our western European 
norms and standards. From this point of view, such studies offer a 
much-needed supplement to the objective accounts of the ways in 
which childhood beha\'ior is modeled by the overt pressures exer- 
cised by western European and American culture upon the growing 
individual. 

Our first concern is with childish “realism” in general. In the 
investigation of the language of little children, Piaget has noted 
a widespread tendency to confuse word with thing. The word for 
the moon is hard to separate from the moon itself; the word, in 
fact, is in the moon. Things have to have the names which they 
have; it would be wrong to call the moon by any other name. The 
world of things and the world of words are not dissociated. 

The world, moreover, is exactly what it seems to be. There are 
no points of view; there is no relativity in perspective. Everyone 
else sees as the child does. For example, a small doll is placed at 
one point after another in the midst of a mountain range made of 
faper mache. About the room are photographs showing different 
aspects of the mountains as seen by observers at different points. 
.A six- or eight-}'ear-old child is asked to tell how the mountains look 
to the doll as the doll is moved from one position to another. The 
child consistently chooses from the photographs those which show 
what he himself can see from his own perspective. There is only 
one way in which things may be looked at. 

That aspect of realism which is of the greatest moment for our 
present concern is moral realism. On the basis of primitive identifica- 
tion with the parents, the child has no difficulty in setting up a 
realism of absolute moral values — ^what the parents consider right 
is right. While some students of child psychology have thought that 
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children attributed to their parents the ability to make anything right 
or wrong by fiat, Piaget has plainly shown that the child’s confidence 
in the correctness of the parents’ judgments is due, rather, to the 
unquestioning assumption that the parent must “know.” It is the 
parent that knows how to mend the broken tricycle and how to 
take you safely by tram or train to a distant point; why should 
the parent not know what is right and what is wrong? 

Simple experiments are conducted with children of various ages 
which show the initial moral realism and the steps by which it under- 
goes transformation. A story is told of a little boy who is called to 
dinner; he accidentally knocks the door against a chair on which 
stands a tray of dishes; they are broken. To the question, “Should 
the child be punished?” children up to four or five all reply Yes. 
And for the most part, punishment must be meted out in accord- 
ance with the number of dishes broken, not at all in terms of in- 
tent. The motive is not important; rightness and wrongness are in 
the objective good and harm done. 

The second stage in moral judgment is the recognition that the 
rules are not objectively real, 'that they represent the values of the 
group. This does not mean that rules are thrown aside; rather, that 
their basis is seen to lie in the needs of one’s fellows. The ethics 
of authority, the absolute right and wrong which dominate the first 
years, gives way gradually to an ethics of reciprocity. One learns that 
the rightness of an act lies in the need of the other person who is 
satisfied, or the distress which is averted. Whereas the ethics of 
authority betrays a close kinship to the general realism of the little 
child, the ethics of reciprocity develops with the development of 
general objectivity and the recognition that there is more than one 
point of view. Things are right or fair for you to do if ymu would 
be willing to have others do them to you. With these Geneva chil- 
dren, completion of the second stage is evident at nine or ten years 
of age. 

Still a third stage must be noted, a stage in which absolute equality 
of persons and reciprocity of moral judgment is “tempered by con- 
siderations of equity.” The lame boy can be given a head start on 
his way around the bases, or the nearsighted boy allowed to take 
his bow and arrow a little nearer to the target. Socialization has 
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gone far to replace realism, just as it has in the development of 
other perceptual patterns (cf. pages 220 ff.). 

All of these steps, laid bare by inter\'ie\v and by recording an- 
swers to stories which bring out ethical issues, are paralleled by 
investigation of another type of ethics which to many a child is 
more real than that of “morals,” namely, the rules by which games 
are to be played. Joining in games of marbles with youngsters of 
three and four, and making a fair proportion o^ “dumb” shots so 
as not to overawe them by his skill, Piaget ascertains how you play 
the game, what is the right way to stand and to shoot. At first, 
at a pre-moral level, any way is good; the pleasure is the pleasure 
of sheer functioning with e)'es and fingers. By six or seven years of 
age the child gives up the tendency to say, “I won and j'ou won 
and we all won,” has taken on the competitive definition of the 
game, and has necessarily acquired from the group rules which must 
be followed if one is to “win.” These rules, like all other ethical 
rules, are at first absolute. That it is wrong to stand in front of the 
line when you shoot is just as objective a fact as that the sun is 
yellow. The question whether children could play a different w’ay, 
standing in front of the line if they all wanted to, brings the same 
kind of response as the question whether we could all call the moon 
sun, and the sun moon, if we wished to. Such relativism is rejected; 
indeed, seldom understood. At about the same time, however, that 
realism in other phases has begun to fade, it has begun to fade 
from the game rules. Thus, it would be right if we all played that 
way. It becomes intelligible to the child that the game in Geneva is 
not played as it is in Lausanne or in New York. The important 
thing is reciprocity; rules reside in group arrangements, mutual re- 
spect. To the view of Durkheim, that all ethics must inevitably re- 
side in authority, Piaget replies that there are, indeed, two worlds of 
ethics, a world of. authority and a world of reciprocity. 

These generalizations offered by Piaget apply to a group of lower- 
middle-class children in French Switzerland. Under the conditions 
of British life, somewhat different results are obtained as far as 
chronological age levels are concerned, and the role of socio-eco- 
nomic class is found to be importsmt. In general, the Piaget findings 
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are confirmed for a socially rather handicapped group j development 
is much more rapid among the favored group. 

In the neighborhood of New York, similar research has been 
recently reported by Lerner, based on interviews with some 150 chil- 
dren in favored homes and some 300 in relatively handicapped 
homes. In the latter group, response to standard c]uestions about 
the wrongness of telling lies fits well with the Piaget generaliza- 
tions. Here, however, a ver)' important additional factor is un- 
earthed. To the question whether it is worse to tell a lie to your 
father or to j'our mother, about one-fourth of all the children give 
a clear and categorical answer, with full reasons for their opinion. 
With very few exceptions, those who think the lie to the father is 
worse answer frankh', “Because he can punish harder,” “Because he 
would give a licking,” or, almost as definitely, “Because he is the 
biggest one,” “Because you can’t get away with it with him,” and 
so on. On the other hand, of those who answer that the lie to the 
mother is worse, nearly all say, “Because she is sweeter,” “Because 
she understands you,” “Because she is the best friend )-ou ever 
have,” etc. Obviously, social stereotjpes and cliches have been ob- 
sorbed and applied without stint. The important point, however, 
is that in children between eight and tweh’e, both boys and girls, 
there is a double, not a single, basis for moralit)'. 

This result does not fit neatly with Piaget’s view, since there is 
very little reciprocity and a great deal of realism in the ethical judg- 
ments under both categories. But the basis of the judgment turns 
out to be emotionally complex. Even if it be asserted, as we think 
it can, that the question, “Which is naughtier? ” forces upon the 
child a rather bewildering problem and that he is forced to compare 
two things which arc emotionally on different planes for him, the 
fact remains that moral judgment derives not simply from a realis- 
tic attitude toward a prevalent code, but also from an affective dis- 
position — a rather complex one at that — ^toward the persons involved 
in the moral situation. Moral judgments, then, are clearly not sim- 
ply assimilated ready-made from the preceding generation, but are 
reworked in terms of the child’s needs and degrees of identification 
with, and respect for, other individuals. 

It might be added that, in defiance of both Freud and Piaget, 
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many moral judgments of children are in violent conflict with those 
of their parents and, indeed, of the whole social world around 
them, if a line of conduct close to their own needs is involved. 
The parent who has tried to teach the small child that caterpillars, 
bugs, spiders and other “pests” must all be exterminated knows that 
even when the whole world backs him up the child may protest 
that the destruction of some tiny animal friend is wrong, and that 
in fairy stories, despite the universal condemnation of the tvolf or 
the tiger, the child may alarm the parent by whole-heartedly as- 
suming the wolf’s point of view. Thus Boeck found a dependable 
stimulus for protest or tears to lie in the destruction of the wolf 
at the end of the Red Riding Hood story. Granted, of course, that 
the child has not fully understood the narrativ'e and that the epi- 
sodes are assimilated piecemeal if at all, the primitive emotional 
responses (e.g., sympathyj cf. p.age 187) and the moral responses 
of approval and disapproval depend not only on the world of cul- 
ture, but on the individual’s own needs. Some of the individual dif- 
ferences in moral judgments need to be given fully as much stress 
as the broader group trends which obtain when the situation for all 
is essentially alike. 

In an analysis of the child’s range of identifications in relation to 
his moral judgments, Lerner used a stoiy' situation similar to those 
used by Piaget. In order to make a lazy pupil work harder, the 
teacher forbids his classmates to play with him or to help him with 
his work. However, one of the boys in the class violates the taboo 
imposed by the teacher, because he “wants to help his classmate 
just the same.” After making sure that the subject understood the 
problem, the motivations of the teacher, the pupil, etc., Lerner 
asked for the child’s own opinion about the action of the hero. After 
this the child was asked to judge the probable opinions of each of 
the actors in the story situation. Four types of responses in this last 
point were distinguished: 

1. All the actors in the story situation (both adults and chil- 
dren) have the same opinion: the hero’s action is judged all 
“good” or all “bad” by everj’body. 

2. At least one of the five actors (i.e., the teacher, the lazy pupil, 
the altruistic classmate and the mothers of the two boys) has 
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an opinion different from the lest it ib usually out of the two 
boys in question 

3 VVe find a moic balanced division 01 divcisii) of opinions 
the point of view of the child actors is clcirl) distinguished 
from that of the adult actors, or, even, the attitude of one 
of the adult actors (usually the mothei of one of the boys) 
IS also contrasted with that of the other adults in the story 
situation 

4. At least one of the actors gives a relativistic opin'on, that is, 
the hero’s action is judged neither “all black” nor “all white”, 
the child ascribes a more advanced perspective of motivations to 
at least one of the actors 

The first type of response is very limited, the child projects his 
own reasoning, no matter whether he is dealing with child actors 
or adult actors, even after the experiment manifests the motive of 
the teacher. 

(a) Boy, 7 o — What do jou think of Paul, was he wrong {qu’tl 
a bien fait ou mol fait ) * Wrong because he went to help him 
And the teacher himself, what does he think, that Paul was right 
or wrong’ Wrong because he helped him And Paul himself, 
etc ’ He thinks he was wrong because he hllpld him And 
Paul’s mother, etc ’ Wrong Why Because Frank didn’t do his 
WORK (a inal tiavadle ) And Frank, etc ’ W’rong Why’ Because 
he helped him And Frank’s mother, etc ’ Wrong because he 
didn’t do his work 

7 o, ec enf — W hat do you think, was Paul right or wiong in help- 
ing Frank Wrong Because He didn’t obey And the teacher, 
etc '' W rong Because Because he didn’t obey the teacher 
And Paul, etc ’ That he was wrong Because’ Also, he didn’t 
obey And Paul’s mother, etc '' W rong He didn’t obey And 
Frank, etc ’ Wrong because the two or them didn’t obey And 
Frank’s mother, etc ’ Wrong He didn’t obey 

Older children showed capacity to identify with, and an understand- 
ing of, a wider variety of points of view. 

(b) 7 4 — ^What do you think of Paul, etc..’ Wrong Because he 
w \s NOT supposed TO GO THERE And the teacher, etc .’ Wrong. 
Because he went there And Paul, etc.’ Right. Because 
HE CAME TO him (Frank) And Paul’s mother, etc ? Wrong 
Bccvusc he didn’t do his work. And Frank, etc ’ Wrong, 
BECAUSE HE WAS NOT SUPPOSED TO HELP HIM. And Frank’s 
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mother, etc.? Wrong. Why? Because he came to him. . . 
What do you think, who is right (i.e., whose opinion is right)? 
Paul (!). Why? Because he came to him. If you had been in 
Paul’s place, would you help Frank? No. (!). Why? Because he 
didn’t do his work well. And if Frank had been your friend, 
etc.? Well, I wouldn't have gone to him, because he didn’t 

DO HIS WORK. 

(c) 7:5. — What do you think, etc.? Wrong, because he was sup- 
posed TO LET HIM LOOK IT UP (le laisser chercher lui - meme ). 
OTHERWISE IT isn’t MORKiNG. And the teacher, etc.? Wrong, 
BECAUSE HE OUGHT TO HAVE LET HIM WORK ALONE. And Paul 
himself, etc.? He thinks that he was right, because maybe 

THAT WAS HIS FRIEND -AND HE WANTED TO HELP HIM. And 

Frank, etc.? Right. Because he helped him. And Paul’s 
mother, etc.? Wrong, because he wasn't supposed to have any- 
thing TO DO AviTH OTHER CHILDREN. And Frank’s mother, etc.? 
Wrong. He was supposed to let her child work alone. The 
teachers, the mothers and Paul and Frank all have different 
opinions. Why? Because the big persons are always right. If 
you had been in Paul's place, etc.? I would have let him look it 

UP ALL ALONE, BECAUSE OTHERWISE IT WOULDN’T BE REAL AVORK. 

10:2. — What do you think, etc.? That he disobea'ed. And the 
teacher, etc.? Right on one hand, aa’rong on the other 
hand. And Paul himself, etc.? Right, because he helped 
him. And Paul’s mother, etc.? That he avas right in helping 
him but avrong in disobeying the teacher. And Frank, etc.? 
The sAiiE thing as the mother. And Frank’s mother, etc.? 
Th.at he is a b.ad pupil, he should make more effort and not 
let others help hi.ai. Who is right? The te.acher is right be- 
cause Frank ought to aa'ork harder and P.aul ought not to 
DISOBEY his teacher. If you had been in Paul’s place, etc.? 
Perhaps I avould have helped him a tiny bit (1). 

Lerner points out that “egocentrism,” together with limited em- 
pathic capacity (ability to put oneself in another’s place), are both 
important in relation to the limited range of identification of the 
younger children. He emphasizes, however, the fact that the lack 
of moral autonomy of the child is equally important in so far as a 
child still accepts the prestige and authority of adults. The idea 
of what is just or fair is merely that which conjorms to adult 
commands. This confirms Piaget’s finding on moral realism in the 
small child. 
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An analysis of the answers of children from six to thirteen shows 
a striking decrease of subordination to adult authority from the 
younger to the older child. Susceptibility to the influences of the 
majority opinion of the group follows close!)’ the pattern of de- 
crease with age shown by susceptibility to pressure from older peo- 
ple. By the age of thirteen, however, 50 per cent of the boys still 
show little resistance to prestige whether it comes from adults 
or from the majority. 

Another way of looking at the problem of limited perspective 
or limited range of identifications is pointed out in Lerner’s dis- 
cussion of sociocentrhm. This was tested with the following ques- 
tions: 

A boy here, in your school, told me that the boys in school X 
(another school known to the subject) tell more lies than the boys 
here; while a boy in school X (the other school) told me just the 
opposite, that, etc. Who is right? Why? 

A boy in Geneva told me that boys in X (another town or city 
known to the subject) tell more lies, etc.; while a boy in X told me 
just the opposite, etc. Who is right, and why? 

Between these two questions was interpolated the question, “If 
your dad is arguing with another gentleman, who is right, and 
why.^” The following question was also asked: “Who’s more severe, 
your dad with you or the other dads with their sons?” 

The following examples illustrate sociocentrism resulting from 
identification within the family. 

8:3, 1st grade. — If your dad, etc.? My d.vd because my dad would 

ALSO AGREE WITH THE OTHER GENTLEMAN AND THE OTHER GEN- 
TLEMAN didn’t WANT TO AGREE WITH MY DAD. Who is moi'e Severe, 
etc.? The dads with the other boys because they are more 

SEVERE THAN MY DjU). DaD LOVES ME MORE THAN THE OTHER 
DADS LOVE THE OTHER BOYS, BECAUSE MY DAD WORKS ON THE TRAMS, 
HE EARNS A LOT. ThE OTHER DADS DON’t WORK ON THE TRAMS AND 
don’t earn a LOT. 

8:9, 2nd grade. — Oh, my dad because I love him a lot and I al- 
ways TAKE HIS PART. And the other gentleman? He isn’t my 
DAD. My d.\d with me [is more severe] because I’m his child. 
My dad loves me better than the other dads 'iheir sons, 
BECAUSE I’m his child and that means that he loves me 
lots. 
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10:6, 4th grade. — For .me, th.\t will be my dad because I have 
MORE affection FOR HIM. I DOn’t KNOW THE OTHER GENTLE- 
MAN. Will )our dad he always right? Oh, no, but I would 
R.\THER TAKE HIS p.\RT. Who wiil be right most of the time? My 
DAD BECAUSE I LOVE HIM MORE THAN THE OTHER GENTLEMAN. 

Who is more severe, etc ? It seems to me my d.\d with me be- 
cause I OFTEN GET B.\WLED OUT {grander) AND I NEVER SEE THE 
OTHERS GET BAWLED OUT. . . . It SEEMS TO ME THAT MY DAD 
LOVES ME MORE THA.N THE OTHER DADS THEIR SONS, BECAUSE HE 
OFTEN BUYS ME THINGS iVND DOES M.ANY NICE THINGS FOR ME. 

II : I, 4th grade. — What my d.ad s.\ys because th.at’s my dad. Why 
isn’t the other gendeman right? Because I don’t know him. 
Who is more severe, etc.? The other dads with their sons be- 
cause MINE doesn’t BUVL NIE OUT VERY OFTEN. My DAD TO ME 
BECAUSE I don't KNOM' WHETHER THE OTHER DADS LOVE THEIR 
SONS, BECAUSE I DON't SEE THEM. 

Among the older children sociocentrism began to give place to 
relativistic replies : 

10:0, 3rd grade. — It depends on what they are saying. Let’s say 
they are arguing about no matter what — about politics, for ex- 
ample, who will be right? Sometimes my d\d and sometimes 
the other GE.NTLE.MtN. (More severe) So.meti.mes dads with 
the OTHER BOYS, SOMETIMES MY DAD. (LoVCS mOre) RaTHER THE 
OTHER WAY, BECAUSE HE LOVES ME A LOT, MY DAD DOES. 

10:4, 4th grade. — For aii: that will be my dad, because if the 

OTHER GENTLEM \N HAS A SON. THIS SON WILL S.AY THAT HIS DAD 

is RIGHT. (More severe) The other d.ads, that is, they be.at 

THEIR sons more OFTEN THAN ME BECAUSE MY D.AD NEVER SAYS 
ANYTHING TO ME. (LoVCS mOfc) That's THE SAAIE THING. 

12:10, 6th grade. — That depends on the story. It m.ay be my dad, 
it m.ay avell happen that it is the other gentlem.an. Who 
is right most often? I can’t s.ay. (More severe) I haa'e never 
been with the other d.ads. There .are .among them more and 
less severe ones. (Loves more) Oh, I think that they love 

THEM all the SAME; MY DAD LOVES ME JUST THE SAME AS THE 
DAD OF ANOTHER BOY. 

The same type of patterns appeared among children identified 
with their own schools and with their own communities. 

7 . 9 > ist grade. — ^T he boa's from X are right th.at the Genevans 
TELL MORE LIES THAN THOSE IN X. BECAUSE THE COUNTRY WORK- 
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ERS ARE ALWAYS BETTER THAN THE CITY WORKERS. \\ llo tolcl yoU 

that? I KNOW. Mother said so. 

8:8, 2nd grade. — In X. Why, what’s y'our idea? In X it’s more in 
THE COUNTRY. Where do people tell more lies, in the country or 
in the city? In the country. How do you know? I know. 

9:4, 2nd grade. — ^Who is right? The Genevan boy because they 
speak a better French th\n those in X. Because they don’t 
speak French as well as in Geneva. Because Geneva is older 
THAN X. 

10:2, 3rd grade. — I n X [they lie more] bec.ause they are country 
folks, they boast of their adventures, they boast that they 
almost died, they pride themselves on being grevt adven- 
turers, THEY are not. AIy D.\D TOLD ME SO, THAT THE PEASANTS 
ARE THE BIGGEST LIARS BECAUSE THEY BOAST OF BEING GREAT 
ADVENTURERS. 

Lerner suggests that two factors are equally important here: the 
spontaneous sociocentrism or identification of the child with his 
own group, and the effects of concrete personal experience or of 
adult influence. 

If it is sound to assume that moral autonomy of the individual 
is a possible and desirable goal in any contemporary culture, it must 
be evident that this imposes certain demands upon us for a clearer 
conception of socially integrative behavior, and more thorough re- 
search upon its psychological basis. The positive tele that provides 
a basis of group structure, the identifications that underlie sympathy 
and suggestibility to the moral standards of adults, are merely 
broad foundations for the development of personality and social re- 
lationships which will somehow free the individual for socially con- 
structive autonomy} the shaping of specific attitudes in directions 
which release the personality for effective and happy group work 
remains a gigantic problem. Any scientific study of the socialization 
of the individual within this framework of values will need to re- 
examine both the biological potentialities of human nature and the 
details of our culture in its impact upon children. 



Chapter IX 


THE development OF SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

The Responses of the Infant in the First Months 

Sociality, whatever its biological roots, is but slowly achieved. 
Few mothers have had to wait until their own babies arrived to 
find out that an infant is not a “social being,” and that he does not 
begin to show perceptible signs of being one until weeks, maybe 
months, after birth. And few fathers could be convinced that a 
newborn child is more than a very uncoordinated succession of wig- 
glings, slashings, kicks, and wails. It is no easy matter to determine 
how these uncoordinated activities become organized, or how and 
when a baby really does begin to respond to people in a way not 
characteristic of his response to things. A baby experiences persons 
so consistently from the moment of birth that it is difficult to de- 
termine whether his reaction to them differs in any fundamental 
way from his reactions to other things. To do this, we should need 
a controlled experiment in which we could compare the reactions 
of the infant to persons with his response to a super-perfect Robot 
— ^warm and comfortahle to be snuggled against, and an efficient 
source not only of food but of the other usual ministrations of hu- 
man beings. The baby attends to the sight of people very early ; he 
may fixate a face for many seconds in his first w'eek of life. But so 
does he fixate a light. He also attends to voices. (According to 
Canestrini, he may give differential attention to his mother’s voice 
by the time he is two weeks old, but this has not been checked by 
other experimenters.) He will also attend to the low sounds and 
rhythms of a tiny music box, or other sounds which are loud enough 
to be stimulating, but not sharp or sudden enough to elicit a nega- 
tive or “startle” reaction. Very early he will make movements of 
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adjustment when he is picked up; but slight sudden motions on 
the part of the person who is holding him will bnng as violent 
a startle reaction as he would show if his crib were suddenh shaken; 
being in human arms per se does not at first inspire e\ eii rudiments 
of security different from those given by non-human support. 

If we scrutinize the social aspect of the infant’s behavior with 
the motive of finding read)'-made social responses, we arc met with 
disappointment. The newborn infant may smile, but this smile is 
no more social than a Babinski reflex or his abilit\ to support his 
body suspended in mid-air by grasping a pencil. The ncw’oorn baby 
can breathe, cough, hiccough, blink, smile, cry in different tones and 
with different forms of mouth opening, sneeze, yawn, move his 
head, hands, arms, and legs, as well as show a wide range of specific 
reflexes from sucking and avoiding to cries and starts. Yet neither 
the smiling nor the crying, nor any of the multitudinous combina- 
tions of skeletal behavior that appear in his repertory, are specifically 
social responses. 

If human beings, as seems likely, mean no more to the new- 
born child than other things of equivalent sensory stimulus value, 
it is no wonder that such sophisticated distinctions as inosc between 
different persons are an achievement of weeks or months. Even after 
some weeks, the baby makes no distinction between his mother and 
any other lad}' of tender ways; if he is hungry and is picked up and 
held by a “strange” woman, he is quite as likely to turn and suck 
at her dress as he is when his mother picks him up. 

There is, therefore, no clear evidence that the bab}' at birth is 
any more responsive to social stimuli than to non-social stimuli, or 
that he responds to them in different ways. This whole development 
of differential response to human beings is a slow process, and all 
too little light has come from experimental approaches. Ultimately, 
everything we can learn regarding specific or general maturation, 
as well as development in which learning has a part, is relevant to 
the study of the child’s social development. Particularly important 
is the development of postural control, reaching, creeping, and walk- 
ing, together with eye-hand coordination and the like. We shall 
refer to these only in passing, however, for attention must be limited 
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to that behavior which is of direct and immediate concern for the 
social psj'choiogist. 

We are not construing the term “social psychologist,” however, 
to mean simply a psychologist concerned with the social behavior of 
adultsj for just as the social behavior of the Melanesians is impor- 
tant in its own right for the science of social psjchologv, and not 
merely for the insight it may afford into the processes of social 
interaction in our own culture, so the social behavior of infancy and 
childhood deserves consideration independently of its immediate 
import for the social psychology of adult life. While everything 
that we can learn about the origins of personality contributes to 
our understanding of mature personality, much of the early social 
behavior of the infant has no such direct significance, but becomes 
obsolescent without leaving obiivus traces upon the organization of 
adult habits. Wherever we do have valuable experimental evidence 
on this early social behavior, therefore, we shall include it for its 
own sakej some of this maternal, it will be evident, is of definite 
value for adult social ps\ chology. 

The study of the development of social behavior is, however, 
not so much the obser\'ation of the appearance of kinds of be- 
havior as the study of the progressive formation of patterns or con- 
stellations out of chaotic, disorganized responses, together with the 
conditioning of these patterns to certain stimuli or fatterns of 
stimuli, among '■johich social ithmili are integral or dominant. Any 
of the single units of behavior which have been referred to may 
later be involved in a total pattern which would be called social 
behavior, whenever the pattern appears in response to a social 
stimulus. We shall therefore use simply the character of the 
stimulus as the criterion of the social response: social responses are 
those which appear in response to human beings, or to a combina- 
tion of stimuli in which persons have an important place. For exam- 
ple, the baby who smiled unsocially shortly after birth will smile 
at someone who tries to draw out a smile a few weeks later. (M. C. 
Jones, in her experimental study of early behavior patterns, found 
no child under thirty-nine days of age who responded with a smile 
to the provocative social stimulus she presented as she bent smiling 
over the prone infant and “clucked” at him.) 
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As yet, only a beginning has been made in the experimental 
study of the development of these responses in infants, and at- 
tachment of these responses to social stimuli. Such experiments as 
have been carried out have approached the problem in widely dif- 
ferent ways. Jones, for instance, was concerned with definite and 
specific patterns of behavior, while Biihler and her associates have 
dealt with larger problems less finely analyzed. Shirley’s material 
on social development was collected incidentally in the process of 
measuring physical and intellectual growth. Because of this incom- 
pleteness of experimental material, we shall not try to offer a com- 
plete picture of social development in the early months, but shall 
emphasize those parts of the picture which are now filled in by evi- 
dence from dependable sources. 


The Early Development of Smiling and Crying 

Smiling was the first cooperative response observed by Shirley 
in a study of 24 babies from infancy to two years. The mothers 
reported first true smiles at a wide range of ages from the third 
to the twelfth week; the examiners found that three-fourths of 
the babies smiled in the examining situation between the seventh and 
ninth weeks. Most of the earlier observers report early smiles in 
response to a variety of kinesthetic, organic, and tactual stimuli, 
such as stroking the lips or cheeks. These smiles arc of the “dis- 
crete” sort, where eye response is not coordinated with mouth re- 
sponse; the latter appears like any other reflex in response to the 
immediate stimulus. These early simple reflex smiles are usually 
not considered “true” smiles; true smiles show the coordinated 
response of eyes and mouth. Whether this distinction is ultimately 
legitimate is not yet clear; it may be that the conspicuous objective 
difference between the simple reflex smile and the “true smile” is 
less important than it seems at first, and that the appearance of 
smiles in response to visual stimuli, instead of to tactual or kin- 
esthetic stimuli, is simply one small step in a long series of develop- 
ments, instead of the startling new level of behavior which it is 
often taken to be. In other words, both smiles may be merely me- 
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chanical responses; the smile which is a response to a visual stimulus 
may not have the different conscious accompaniments which it seems 
to have. 

R. \V. Washburn has studied smiling and laughing of fifteen 
infants in “games” based on familiar mother-baby plays, inter- 
spersing these with games not designed to evoke smiles. After a 
careful analysis of the stimuli reported by observers (from Darwin 
to Watson ! ) to stimulate smiles, she based the game series on those 
stimuli which were most amenable to control and standardization. 
The final group of situations devised to elicit laughter included the 
following: a social attempt to elicit a smile (similar to Jones’s 
method) ; peek-a-boo; shaking head threateningly; rhythmical hand- 
clapping; hiding, then reappearing from under a table; rhythmical 
knee-dropping; “elevator play” (this is simply the time-honored 
trick of raising the baby above your head and jiggling him a bit 
as you hold him there suspejided in mid-air; Washburn says she also 
talked and smiled a little to him while he was in this position). In 
addition to these, an apparatus for the sudden appearance of a mir- 
ror and Tinker Toy was prepared. (Laughter was also observed 
in various informal situations.) The various control situations were 
interspersed among these, such as dropping a spoon, offering a cup 
and cube, or pellet, and dangling a ring. Her results did not per- 
mit the establishment of even the most tentative developmental 
norms, but were very interesting as suggesting striking individual 
differences in laughing and smiling habits. All of the babies she used 
in her experiments had shown social smiles by the age of eight 
weeks. No attempt is made to measure systematically the factors 
which might presumablj’ affect the “threshold” for smiles or laugh- 
ter at a given time. Since she used a small number of cases, and 
since each child was tested only once at each age level, there would 
probably be a large opportunity for results at the separate age 
levels to be markedly affected by chance variations in such factors. 
This is why the findings are limited for the most part to data on 
the individual differences in the babies and on the stimulus value of 
the different experimental situations. 

Between eight weeks and twenty weeks, and also after forty 
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weeks, the ^‘social stimulus” (smile plus “clucking”) elicited smiles 
almost invariably. The period between twenty and forty weeks, 
when this response was uncertain, corresponds to the level noted 
in general as the period when most children begin clearly to 
distinguish between strange and familiar persons, giving smiles to 
the latter when some strangers would not receive them. The peek-a- 
boo game drew smiles from only a fifth of the subjects between 
sixteen and fortj'-four weeks. Practically all the children laughed 
at one time or another at the “threatening head”; about half the 
children over twenty weeks old laughed at the rhythmic hand-clap- 
ping; all but one of the children smiled, and four laughed, at the 
sudden reappearance from under the table; the rhythmical knee- 
drop brought laughter from only four babies (one at each of four 
age levels), and smiling in twelve babies (at eight levels); “ele- 
vator play” brought smiling at every age level and from twelve dif- 
ferent individuals at one or more of the age levels, but very little 
laughing; the sudden reappearance from behind the closed door 
brought indifference half the time, although other sudden reap- 
pearance “games” brought more response. All of the stimuli brought 
smiles from one or more subjects at one or more of the age 
levels; but only the ^'threatening heady' rhythmical hand-cla'p'ping, 
and feek'Chboo situations brought laughter from over half of the 
subjects at one or more age levels. 

The correlation of frequency of smiling and laughing with chron- 
ological age is too low to suggest a close relation after the response 
is definitely established. The range of laughter situations remains so 
nearly constant as compared with the widening range of stimuli to 
smiling responses that Washburn suggests a possible difference in 
the extent to which the two forms of expression arc conditioned to 
new stimuli. Smiling may be stimulated more easily through associa- 
tion with a constantly enlarging number of stimuli, while laughter 
occurs in response to a relatively limited number. The shadow of a 
suggestion of evidence to substantiate the popular idea that fat peo- 
ple are the jolllest is offered by correlations of -f" + .29 

-j- .47 between weight-height index and smiling responses, laughter 
responses, and the combination of the two, respectively. 
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High correlations were obtained between frequency of laughter 
or smiling and the mother’s age; the subjects being ranked accord- 
ing to their mothers’ ages, from youngest to oldest, these correla- 
tions were + 41 and 45. Of course, to know the import of these 
correlations, assuming that they are significant, we need additional 
correlations — namely, between the mothers’ own incidence of smil- 
ing and laughter and their own ages. 

The following table shows the age of first observed smiling 
response to a given game: 


Stimulus Age in Weeks 

Social stimulation (smile plus clucking) 8 

Peek-a-boo, cloth over subject’s face 8 

Rhythmical knee-drop 12 

Threatening head 16 

Elevator play 16 

Tickling 16 

Peek-a-boo, cloth between examiner and subject 20 

Sudden reappearance from under table 20 

Rhythmical hand-clapping 20 

Apparatus (with Tinker Toy) 20 

Reappearance from cupboard 24 


In general, those situations which elicited smiles early also elicited 
laughter early. It will be noted that both smiling and laughing oc- 
cur first in response to explicitly social stimulation, that is, the smile 
and voice of the experimenter. Next, in no definite order, come the 
games involving a combination of social and impersonal stimuli 
(threatening head, for example, includes the visual stimulus of 
rhythmic head motion at first, and the final sensory stimulus of con- 
tact between the experimenter’s head and the baby’s body, plus the 
original social stimulus of the smiling experimenter). The sudden 
reappearance from the cupboard, involving chiefly the sudden move- 
ment, and the surprise box or apparatus — both probably the least 
social of the stimuli — ^are the last of the games to elicit sraibng and 
laughing. 

The following table is given by Biihler and Hetzer, analyzing 
the character of the stimuli eliciting laughter in the infants they ob- 
served. The variations from step to step are in part due to the small 
number of cases; despite this limitation, the trends from the earliest 
to the later levels are fairly dear. 
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Relation of Social Laughing to Laughing as a General (Non-Social) Reaction 


Age 

Amount of Social Laughing 
(in Per Cent) 

1 

.'Amount of General 
Reaction 
(in Per Cent) 

To Adult 

To Child 

Sum 

0 : 1 





2 

TOO 

. . . 

100 


3 

89 

. . . 

89 

II 

4 

91 


92 

8 

5 

60 

IS 

7S 

2S 

6 

so 

. . . 

50 

SO 

7 

49 

13 

62 

38 

8 

20 

30 

50 

SO 

9 

10 

40 

SO 

so 

10 

40 

30 

70 

30 

II 

21 

50 

7S 

2S 

12 

10 1 

40 

SO 

SO 


As far as they go, these data tend to support Buhler’s contention 
that so<alled “true smiles” occur first in response to the social stim- 
ulus of the human face, and only later in response to non-social 
stimuli. Since the material used by both Biihler and Washburn does 
not make a consistently clear-cut distinction between the two types 
of stimuli (Washburn’s “elevator play,” for instance, involves talk- 
ing and smiling, in addition to the suspension and motion in mid- 
air), this conclusion can hardly be considered final. There is special 
need for study of the smile response to sudden slight changes and 
movements. It would be quite possible to interpret all the earliest 
smiles as due to mild visceral or kinesthetic stimulation, and even 
to add that “true smiles” may at first be a result of visceral excita- 
tion (the smile of another person may be one of the adequate stim- 
uli for such visceral responses). While smiling is the first active or 
“cooperative” social response, it is not isolated, but appears along 
with visual and tactual reactions, some of which precede it. 

Shirley’s The First Two Years presents the ages at which a vari- 
ety of social responses appeared, from the first sober watching of an 
adult’s face, at about two weeks, to recognition of a mother’s picture, 
at 70 weeks. In this series of responses, visual attention came first, 
then smiling, then a variety of manipulatory responses and partici- 
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pation. The earliest social development also included less active re- 
sponses, such as being quieted by being picked up, being soothed 
by the mother’s voice. Pleasure in the company of adults and chil- 
dren was expressed from the second month on by cooing, kicking 
and laughing out loud. Grasping at the doctor’s fingers began a pe- 
riod of manipulation of the adult in which pulling his hair was 
characteristic of the babies at six months, and was followed by ex- 
ploration of his features. On the average, the babies began jabber- 
ing for attention at about six months, and shortly after would begin 
to recognize adults by sounds, such as the sound of the car in which 
the adult customarily arrived. 

In the pre-language period, crying is a common way of “demand- 
ing attention” in our culture; it is not consciously encouraged, and 
its inhibition marks as important a transition from “babyhood” to 
childhood as do the other forms of “self-control,” e.g., acquisition 
of toilet habits. There is no doubt that cr)-ing serves somewhat dif- 
ferent functions for children of different degrees of autonomic sta- 
bility, and that the experience of learning to inhibit it is assimilated 
in different ways by different children. Quite frequently nursery- 
school children regard it as a mark of status and of recognition as 
“a big girl or big boy” to inhibit crying, and children who cry are 
teased whereas children who have problems of enuresis may have 
their difficulties happily ignored. Alost cultures seem to be “against 
crying”; but our own cultural basis for this strong pressure against 
it may be dependent parth' upon anti-sentimentalism, which decrees 
that no occasion may justify the w'eeping of a strong man, and the 
general pressure toward business-like constructive “solutions” of 
problems at the expense of emotional experiences of life. This cul- 
tural emphasis naturally gives security to the less emotional child 
and may give insecurity to the child who cries. These social aspects 
of crying, or the personality effects of its taboo in our culture, have 
not been studied; most of the study of it has been a matter of ob- 
serving the specific situations which elicit it. 

The first crying, like the earliest smiling, is not primarily a social 
reaction. Probably, as Buhler remarks, all the crying of the newborn 
is in response to bodily needs and hurts, hunger and pains or dis- 
comforts of various sorts. Pain caused by a prick; nose-cleaning; 
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doctor’s examination ; sudden lifting up during sleep ; digestive dif- 
ficulties} sudden stimuli of various sorts, such as rapid change of 
temperature} loud noises, particularly of a clanging sent — all these 
usually cause crying in the newborn child. Further generalization, in 
terms of cries of anger or fear, is probably not justifiable in reference 
to this early age. 

We have already referred to the Shermans’ studies (cf. page 
107) which showed that clear-cut patterns of rage or fear could not 
be distinguished by intelligent observers who saw reactions which 
had resulted from such stimuli as loss of support and pricking with 
a needle. Moreover, even if we grant that such definite patterns do 
mature fairly early, the problem is far from simple. 

That variability in intensity is an important factor in relation to 
many stimuli including sound is suggested by M. C. Jones in her 
comments on Sherman’s experiments. If mild restraint was applied 
to the head, the child was unresponsive or moved his arms and legs 
slightly} while if the restraint was applied suddenly and with in- 
tensity, the child kicked, pushed wnth his hands, and cried. That 
this whole matter of intensity is, however, a two-sided affair and 
depends not merely on the objective stimulus, but also on various 
inner factors, Jones emphasizes. Building on Sherman’s observation 
that responses indicate the child’s efforts to adjust to the stimulus, 
she formulates a functional conception of emotion in terms of the 
factors affecting adjustment. “General excitability” and “the pre- 
paredness of the organism” at the moment are factors determining 
the “threshold” of the emotion, the ease or adequacy of adjust- 
ment, and therefore the specific elements in the pattern of response 
to a particular situation. This outline of the conditions affecting emo- 
tional response clarifies the data from Sherman, as well as those from 
other investigators. 

Valentine’s experiments on and observations of his own children 
in the earliest months, for instance, showed that the crying response 
to loud sounds varied with different conditions. When the stimulus 
was the tearing of paper, it produced no fear the second and third 
time it was presented, although the response was clear the first time. 
Suddenness and novelty appear to be important in connection with 
loud sounds, as they are in connection with other stimuli which 
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later arouse crying and fear. But even this does not tell the whole 
story, since stimuli which brought responses of crying when the 
child was by himself did not do so when he was being held by his 
mother. In other words, suddenness, novelty of the stimulus and 
security of the child all seem important, in addition to intensity of 
sound. 

All the manipulations of feeding, drying, dressing, and so on, are 
intimately connected with persons, and very early persons come to be 
associated with these. Probably Biihler is right in pointing out that 
the stimulus situation must be defined as closely as possible; the 
infant, for example, who stops crj'ing at the moment of being dried, 
rather than at the moment of being picked up to be dried, is not 
reacting to the social aspect of the stimulus. But the infant who stops 
crying at the moment he is laid down near his mother while prepara- 
tions for nursing are made is responding to the social elements of the 
situation quite as much as the child of four or five months who 
whimpers at the advances of a stranger, and the youngster of nine or 
ten months who cries when his mother leaves the room. 


Responses to ^’isual and Auditory Stimuli from Persons 

Of special importance for these responses to social stimuli is the 
development of visual and auditory functions; during the first few 
months, the attention of the child seems to vary from one sense 
modality to another. The young infant “hears actively, that is, lis- 
tens, before he sees actively, or looks,” according to the findings of 
Hetzer. The peak of interest in sound, in comparison ■with visual 
or tactual stimuli, comes at the age of two months (Lowenfeld). 
The infant gives more attention to visual stimuli as his absorption 
in auditory ones decreases. At three months, the infant actively turns 
toward a stimulus color (Hetzer found that lOO per cent of four- 
to seven-months children actively turned toward colored wool). 
In all probability it is not until the third or fourth month that we 
can speak accurately of the domination of sight. 

When the beha\'ior of the newborn in response to the human voice 
is experimentally compared with his behavior in response to other 
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sounds or noises (such as those made by a bell, a rattle, paper rattled 
by crushing, a whistle, etc.), his reactions to the former are far less 
frequent and dependable; by the end of the first month, however, 
he is just as responsive to the human sounds as to others, even if the 
latter are much louder. In other w'ords, the fact that the voice is a 
sound associated with human beings (and their ministrations) brings 
to it a degree of attention out of proportion to its mere sensory stim- 
ulus value. The baby’s reaction to these different sounds is expressed 
in various ways — there are characteristic modes of response for loud 
noises, and equally striking characteristic responses for the human 
voice. The earliest specific reaction to the voice is sucking; later, as 
we have seen, the voice arouses a smile. Responses to the voice in- 
clude vocal expressions popularly called sounds of pleasure, or 
sounds of discomfort and crying. The infant will react more fre- 
quently to emotionally toned voices — such as those of persons speak- 
ing angrily or in a friendly way — than he will to ordinary conversa- 
tion. It is not clear as yet, however, whether this difference is due 
merely to the difference in pitch or intensity between an emotionally 
toned voice and the unemotional voice, or to subtler and more com- 
plicated factors. 

The first sucking reaction to the human voice might be simply 
a reaction to an element in a familiar pattern of stimuli, i.e., food 
being brought.^ At the time this reaction appears (about the third 
week), the infant is not yet turning his gaze in the direction of 
sounds. There is no connection between the sound and its source; 
for the infant, therefore, the sfeaking ferson does not exist. At this 
time the chief source of satisfaction is the arrival of the welcome 
food; if it does not come the infant wails. When he begins to fol- 
low sounds with his eyes, however, a new interest develops, and the 
person whose voice he has heard becomes interesting and at least 
temporarily satisfying. After this we can see him now becoming rest- 
less and unhappy at the sound of a voice, and equally readily quieted 
by the sight of the speaking person. These reactions seem to have 
no relation to the particular person whose voice is heard. The voice 

’ This is Biihler’s hypothesis. Other work suggests that this may really be a 
dynaniogenic effect appearing in response to almost any stimulus when thresholds 
for sucking are very lowr. 
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of a stranger is quite as disquieting as the voice of one who has 
been with the child a great deal — even the mother — ^and the appear- 
ance of the stranger is also just as quieting until about the fourth 
month. 

The smile, which eventually becomes a general reaction elicited 
by a wide range of stimuli, appears for a time (approximately the 
second to the fourth month) chiefly in response to the voice. To the 
casual observ'er the response is utterly undiscriminating — scolding 
will bring quite as joyful a smile to the child as affectionate talk, 
and angry talk as amiable an expression as a lullaby (see plate fac-' 
ing page 566). It takes months of growing up before children 
“know” that the proper response to an angr\ voice is crying, and 
that scolding is good cause for disquietude and anxiety, while smiles 
are reserved for friendly, loving and playful tones. Only about the 
time that vision has developed to the point of achieving eye-hand 
coordination (usually in the fourth month) does the infant distin- 
guish his mother and other familiar persons from strangers. 

Before this, of course, the special sounds and feelings, and to a 
certain extent the “looks” of human beings, have begun to lead to 
elementary social responses. At first, as we have noted, only the re- 
moval of the diaper and actual drying will cause cessation of a wet 
baby’s cry; and only with sucking is there an end of hunger wails. 
Sometimes, however, the associations of a few days will suffice to 
result in an end of cr) ing upon the approadi of a person. Within a 
few da}'s from birth, the hunger cn' of infants may be interrupted 
for a few seconds or even for several minutes (depending on the 
intensity of the hunger, the intensity of the distracting stimulus, the 
tendency toward perseveration, etc.) by the swaying or rocking, the 
caresses and voice of the nurse. In the first quarter-year these per- 
sonal methods of quieting the child are not necessarily more effective 
than mere distraction through rapid change of position, turning on 
a bright light, or ringing a bell. As the intensity of his response to 
strong stimuli decreases, and his interest in the sights and sounds of 
persons increases, however, these distraction methods become less 
effective, and social methods of quieting or “comforting” become 
more effective. Then the mere fixed look of the adult may be suf- 
ficient to, quiet the child. The variety of .stimuli which may result 
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in ctbsation of crying is suggested by the follmving jirotocols of 
Buhler: 

“B 71” faj'c 5 days) lies in his crib on a large 'bfot. He begins to 
cry. The researcher lifts the sheet on which he lie- and he 'tcjps. 

“B 5” fage 0:1) dies and moves himself restlessly. I speak to the 
child verj' loudly fiom my place by the window. Immediately he 
ceases as lone a^ my sounds continue. Cries when he is undressed, but 
being put in the bath quiets him. 

“B 13” (age 0:2) cries vigorously. The shower is turned on. The 
sound of the flowing water causes the child to stop crying. 

“B 23” (age 0:4) stops crying suddenly in order to follow with his 
eyes a nurse who is going by. 

The derivation of satisfaction from tactual, visual and auditory 
stimulation by persons, regardless of ulterior results, is one of the 
most important roots for later social response. In a remote way it is 
probably the beginning of the later love and friendliness responses. 
At the moment we can say only that it is a strong enough stimulus 
to compete with and supplant hunger and pain responses of con- 
siderable intensity. With the development of vision, smiles enter 
into the response; with the development of vocalization, “sounds of 
comfort” are added. 

The infant of four or five months is an amazingly socialized crea- 
ture in comparison w'ith his ten-day-old self. Sounds and sight of 
persons have become satisfying for their own sake; smiles ajjd cry- 
ing give the basis for real social give-and-take; and these, together 
with grabbing, make play an important part of the baby’s life from 
now on. 

We have already noticed that Washburn found a gap in the record 
of infants’ responses to social stimuli — babies who had smiled or 
laughed in response to her tests suddenly ceased to do so when 
about four months of age; at about nine months they again re- 
sponded readily to the experimenter’s smile (cf. page 558). This 
failure to smile was interpreted as due probably to the child’s new 
distinction between familiar and unfamiliar persons, noted above. 
Buhler has gone further and has attacked the problem of infants’ 
reactions to strangeness in itself. She and her associates set up some 
experiments to determine the effect of strange things se, and, 
further, the effect of change from the familiar to the strange. A mask 
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was used as a strange visual stimulus, and falsetto and rumbling 
tones as strange auditory stimuli. In one experiment, the mask was 
put in front of the face of the observer, which had previously been 
visible j in others the normal voice was suddenh' changed to falsetto 
or rumbling. “Negative” reactions to these changed stimuli de- 
creased rapidly with experience. 

In order to discover whether this “becoming strange” was in itself 
the cause of the negative reactions, experiments were arranged as 
follows: First, one strange stimulus was replaced by another strange 
stimulus, and, second, a strange stimulus was replaced by a familiar 
one. The results of these indicated that a change in the stimulus was 
in both cases sufficient to produce negative results. Evidently the 
strange ^procedure, rather than strangeness or familiarity of the 
object, is the important aspect of this situation. The child reacts to 
the situation “something-turning-into-something-else-in-an-unaccus- 
tomed-way.” Anticipation and mental set, disturbance of expecta- 
tion, rather than mere unfamiliaritj’-of-thing, cause the negative 
reaction. 

Valentine, on the basis of experiments on and observations of his 
own children, presents a serious challenge to the hypothesis that 
most late-appearing fears are conditioned through association with 
loud sounds, etc. He urges that the absence of specific fears at a 
given age does not preclude the possibility of their maturation later. 
In defense of the hypothesis, he cites the results of experiments 
with a caterpillar, a dog, and a horse j apparently unconditioned fears 
appeared after the age of one year which were not present earlier. 
He offers a particularly good case for what he calls an unlearned 
fear of the uncanny: a mask, the detached eyes of a doll, a doll’s 
head which opened in the back, are the stimuli which elicited this 
fear response in a baby between one and two jears of age. 

These results of Buhler and Valentine are consistent with Jones’s 
contention that the arousal of fear depends upon the individual’s 
general level of development as well as on his specific ability and 
readiness to adjust 5 for with general maturing comes new percep- 
tion of differences and quicker recognition of newness and strange- 
ness. So also are they consistent with Biihler’s experimental finding 
that “negative” reactions to masks, for instance, decrease with repeti- 
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tion, since .repetition directly facilitates readiness and ability to 
adjust. 

Buhler has also experimented with emotional responses of in- 
fants under other categories than simple social rei-ognition and re- 
sponse. “If one takes away the toy from the pla\'ing child, the child 
in the first month forgets this at once. Even up to ten months, he 
scarcely reacts negatively in half of the cases. Only after ten months 
does a one-minute rage reaction appear in eight\ per cent of the 
cases. The child wants this particular toy again.” In other words, 
general growth, possibly involving the development of imagery, is 
extremely important for the “set” of the organism in relation to 
so-called “rage” reactions as well as to “fear” responses. In a fur- 
ther series of experiments a person or an object is shown to the child, 
then hidden, then shown again. The interval of expectation in- 
creases from a few seconds in the two-months child to a few minutes 
in the one-year-old. From eight months on, one can note a latent 
-period-^ that is, the object can be hidden, the child’s attention turned 
to something else, and the child made to look for the object to see 
W'hether he still remembers the thing that disappeared. He may re- 
call the object spontaneously. This experiment of Buhler’s is remi- 
niscent of Hunter’s delayed reaction experiment (cf. page 2J4). 

Thus as the child acquires greater mastery of the arts of reaching, 
grasping, and manipulating, together with the development of an- 
ticipation and sustained interest, he begins really to “pla} .” His rela- 
tions with people are extended from the mere “economic” level as 
soon as he begins to smile at the vocal or tactual play of the adult, 
A more marked extension takes place as he enjoys people for the 
toys they bring him and for their placing with him. As the child 
begins to offer objects to the grown-up, “organized” plav begins, 
in which grown-up and child may “give and take” not only smiles 
and simple sounds, but things. This give-and-take, like other new 
achievements, is at first a game in itself, later being integrated in 
more complex play patterns. The following examples from Buhler^s 
experiments illustrate this development: 

“B 50” (0:10) holds her doll out toward the observer, allows her to 
take the doll from her, and laughs as it is returned to her — holds it out 
acaln. 
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“M 51” (o:io). The nurse picks up the doll which has fallen down. 
A 1 51 gives her back ih.e doll which she holds. The nurse presses the 
doll, which squeaks, and gives it to the child again. She holds it, then 
gives it back again. Finally she keeps the doll and seeks to produce 
a tone by pressing as the nurse had done. When she succeeded she was 
much pleased. 

The various games the child engages in reflect aspects o£ his gen- 
eral development. From the eighth month on, he shows consistent 
preferences and will stick to a preferred toy if it is offered in a series 
of choices. The three- to four-months-old child, Buhler reports, will, 
if three toys are placed before him, gaze first at one toy, then at an- 
other. In the period from five to se%'en months, he docs not let his 
gaze roam over the tojs, but unreflectingly and instantly grabs 
whichever one he sees first. In the next couple of months, however, 
he begins to observe before he chooses — there is definite inhibition of 
the act of grasping itself, and the choice takes a longer time. Interest 
in the child’s own body changes, too. Hetzer found the duration 
of occupation with play with the child’s own body greatly increased 
between the six-month and twelve-month level. Play with an object 
may last only a few minutes in a six-months-old child, and over 
twenty minutes with a one-year-old child. All of these changes in in- 
terest, span of attention, and the like, make for new aspects of social 
interaction — new interests In other people and the ability to maintain 
more sustained play relations. 


Imitation as a Basis of Social Learning 

Imitation, a problem of the most obvious importance for social 
development, has been studied by many investigators} its nature and 
varieties have been suggested in Chapter IV. But the work of two 
or three experimenters who have emphasized developmental prob- 
lems deserves special consideration here} among these, Guernsey’s 
work with young Viennese children is especially interesting. She 
found that eight-months-old babies would repeat movements which 
had been made in front of them. Following Buhler, she distin- 
guished two fundamental types of imitation, depending upon the 
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two fundamental ways of handling a thing: (i) merely functioning 
with it, (2) purposeful control of it. She studied also the kinds of 
things which produced imitation in ten children at each age level. 
She used thirtj'-six stimuli j half of them were expressive movements 
and body movements, the remainder were movements related to 
objects. Functional imitation of body movements such as raising and 
lowering the arms is reported in some babies before eight months, 
and all of the babies between eight and ten months showed this type 
of imitation. After the age of ten months, the percentage at each 
age level who showed this behavior decreased steadily. Imitation 
of movements in relation to objects began later (except for striking 
a drum) and increased steadily through the age groups she studied 
(up to twenty-one months). The decrease in imitation of expressive 
movements is interpreted as due to loss of interest. All children 
imitatively raised arms between eight and ten months, but lost in- 
terest after this period. All the body movements included ii\ Guern- 
sey’s list were imitated by the children before the age of one year; 
but only the simplest handling of materials occurs within the first 
year. 

In general, Guernsey’s experiments overlap a good deal the ex- 
perimental work of Valentine, which he summarizes as follows: 
Before two months, “at an age long before purposive imitation can 
be imagined possible,” there is evidence of specific forms of imita- 
tion, the earliest of which is imitation of sounds. Next he observes 
imitative smiles and laughter; and imitative tongue protrusion is 
reported before the six-month level. Between six and twelve months, 
broader movements come to be imitated, requiring a larger amount 
of learned muscular coordination, such as waving hands, putting 
head on one side, making a kissing noise, and other movements of 
the general character of Guernsey’s “shaking the head.” 

The fact that these various phenomena may all be classified under 
the general heading of imitation does not, of course, mean that the 
same processes are involved. The early smile may be an expression 
of internal (visceral) excitation, the later ones aroused by the smile 
of the adult or even by the total pattern of smile-plus-excitation in 
the adult; in other words, it may be imitation of a “circular” type 
(cf. page 183). Whether all the baby’s imitations are of this general 
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character, or whether other principles must be invoked to explain the 
imitations of movement described by Valentine and Guernsey is not 
yet clear.^ 

Imitation is undoubtedly the basis for some cooperative responsesj 
but postural adjustments during dressing, helping to pull socks off, 
playing peek-a-boo and other forms of cooperation before the age 
of one year involve more complicated learning (Gesell, Shirley). 

In answer to the suggestion that all early social responses such as 
smiling, babbling, locomotion, may be due to imitation, Wayne 
Dennis presents his evidence of the normal development of an infant 
who was exposed to no social stimuli beyond those necessary for 
actual physical care. The baby was not smiled at until it first smiled. 
Its physical, motor, and language development was in every way 
normal. The social-emotional development of the child was not fol- 
lowed to the point where one could say with equal assurance that 
the child’s security and emotional development was quite as normal 
as its ph)-sical growth. 

Probably a large proportion of infants have practically no social 
contacts except with the mother or nurse or with an older child who 
cares for them. Practically none, except twins, or children in a pri- 
vate or public nursery or orphanage, would have frequent contact 
with another infant less than a year older than himself. Most of the 
experiments of social import (e.g., those of Jones, Washburn, etc.) 
also make use solely of the infant-adult relation. Moreover, these 
experiments, being concerned with the study of particular items of 
behavior, throw but little light on the development, in infants, of 
personality traits and behavior patterns of more comprehensive char- 
acter. 

Biihler, however, has made an interesting study of the reactions 
of babies of different ages, from four months to nearly two years, 
to each other. Two infants, sometimes of the same age, sometimes a 

’'Suppose, for example, that the small child can sec the tip of his tongue as he 
protrudes it; the observation of another’s protruded tongue could cause circular 
reflex imitation exactly in the way discussed on page 183. But the little child’s 
tongue is too short j and this humble fact necessitates very complicated hypotheses 
about kinesthetic factors of various sorts supposed to be operative. Perhaps in most 
cases it is the adult that first imitates the child, stimulates the child visually when 
some organic condition has first initiated the child’s response. 
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few or many months apart in age, were placed in a tril) together. 
Starting with the situation of the mere presence ol the two babies 
together, variations were introduced; the experimenter held out a 
toy to one or both of the children, or placed the tov between them. 

At the age of four months a baby in this situation will not notice 
the other baby; at five months he will stare at him, and perhaps 
smile; four months later he will often babble to the other child, 
offer him playthings, and cry if the grown-up pays attention to the 
other child. At this age he will usually permit to\ s to l>e taken away 
from him quietly w'hen a playmate grasps them. By ten months 
he may object to this, and a little later, before the end of his first 
year, he may take the initiative in social advances, babbling to an- 
other child to gam his attention^ reaching toward him, showing dis- 
pleasure when the child moves away. 

Children in the first half year, Biihler reports, do not show any 
tendency to rivalry or domination in this situation. In the last half 
year, children of approximately the same age arc apt to be com- 
petitive; the greatest difference in age between children observed to 
be competitive was two and one-half months. When the pair con- 
sisted of babies of three months’ or more difference in age, the 
older one almost invariably dominated the younger. This “domina- 
tion” was expressed in various waj s — by making “aggressive” move- 
ments whether amiable in effect or otherwise, reaching toward the 
other child, touching his face, striking him; or by offering the toy 
in his possession to his companion; or by taking away the toy from 
the other child, by grasping it w'hen it w'as offered by the experi- 
menter or merely placed in the crib. The submission, or “being 
dominated,” reaction, was apparent in crying, and in the lack of pro- 
test when a tcj)' was taken away. 

Biihler’s method produced interesting results, but these are lim- 
ited by the fact that there was no very systematic control and varia- 
tion (jf conditions. Consequently, we know that babies show wide dif- 
ferences in behavior, with rather definite tendencies to dominating 
or submissive behavior and the like; but there is no systematic in- 
formation regarding the relation of dominance or submission to the 
difference in ages between a given child and his partner, or to dif- 
fcrejices in experience such as presence and number of brothers and 
sisters, number of adults in the home, physical differences such as 
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height, weight, strength, health, emotional stabiliti,’, and normal ac- 
tivity; not to mention other subtler differences of habit and tempera- 
ment which might affect these social responses. As Buhler points 
out, probably an important factor in these differences of beha\'ior is 
the degree of pht'sical deo’elopment of the child — securit)' in sitting 
up, abilit}' to reach or turn without toppling over, and other aspects 
of bodil)- control. The factor of Inferior phvsical development can 
be compensated for by intellectual achieoements much less ade- 
quately in the beginning than later. 

To summarize, then, the spontaneous social reactions of small 
infants may be schematized in something like the following progres- 
sion: passive response (being quieted b\ the caresses, \'oicc, or mo- 
tions of an adult, when hungry or in discomfort) j attending to the 
voice of a human being; attending to faces; catching and returning 
the glance of an adult; seeking the latter; turning head and body 
totvard a person; reaching out the hands toward a person; babbling 
(the last four may be classified together as visual, manual and vocal 
appeals for response, though interpretation must be cautious) ; neg- 
lecting play when catching the glance of an adult; offering her an 
object; turning toward her when frightened or surprised. In addi- 
tion to these relativel)' spontaneous responses, more obviously 
“taught” ones may be obser^'ed, such as waving a hand at parting or 
reaching arms to be picked up. 

The following examples taken from Biihler’s observations il- 
lustrate the progress in social give-and-take that may be expected 
during the last half of the infant’s first year: 

“M 2i'’ (0.4) returns the glance of the nurse, who looks at her, 
with laughing and cooing. 

‘‘M 30” (o:6) turns herself around from back to the stomach and 
seeks to gain the attention of her grandmother toward herself by 
“falling.” 

“M 31” (0:6) clasps the bottle with hands while drinking. Through 
a clumsy movement the bottle falls. M 31 “lalls” loudly to the nurse. 

“K so” (0:10) seizes the coat of the doctor, pulls on it, coos, beats 
on the doctor’s shoulder after the child has raised himself in his bed, 
amuses himself by shaking to and fro, holding on to the bedstead. 
When the doctor still continues to turn her back, he walks up and 
dot, 'll in his little bed, laughing and Jailing, clicks his tongue, tugs 
again at the coat hanging down behind the bedstead. 
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“M 51” (o 10) looks at the observer who is hat 1 ' ritmg, 

scratches with her nail on the cover makes a noi r i lule m 

the meanwhile looks carefuIK and continualK at t r i 


The following tables show the range of respoiiscs to grovviiup 
and child by the infants of vanous ages observed bv Buhler and 
Hetzer, they are subject to the limitation of small numbers of cases 
at each level. 


The Obsebved Revctioks or Childeev tdwass Csovin les" 


Age in months 


1x3456783 10 II li 


Returns the glxnce of the adult with smiling 
Is quieted b touching 
Becomes restless bv being spoken to 
Cries \ hen grownup who was attending 
him lea cs 

Smiles bacl at grown-up . 

Disturbed svhen approached 
Returns approaching glance with lallmg 
Displeasure when the child loses the glance 
or the grown up 
Quieted bi caressing 
Disturbed bv the sight of people 
Neglect of play through meeting the glance 
irf the grown up 
Striving for attention by lallmg 
Stretches out hands toward the grown ups 
Cries when the grown up stops talking . . 
Sfives for attention by movements 
Pulls on the clothes of the grown up 
Offers the grown-up an ob)ect 
Imitates the movements of the grown up 
with a plaything 
Organized play activity 
Looks at grown-up amazed because of an in- 
udent 



I 

L 


° This and the follow ing table contain only those reactions which could be established 
in at least 60 per cent of the observed children 
This and all material from Hv fmf Y«ar of Life used by courtesy of The John Day 
Co , Inc 


The Observed Reactions of One Child toward Another 
Age m months 12.3456783 10 iiix 


Observes other child 
Smiles at other child 
r rics if the Other child receives attenuon 
Offers to) to other child 
I alls to other child 

Imitites the movements of another child 

Opposes til ing away of toy 

Orgir i7cd play activity 

Stri cs f )i ittcntion by means of Klling 

111 humor if another child moves away 

Setting asi le toy and turning toward a child 
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Such tables as these, suggestive as they are, surely call for some 
clear and well-rounded hypothesis as to the nature of the develop- 
mental processes. As raw material they can easily be misleading. 
How much of the sequence depends on the special stimulating con- 
ditions is unknown. Part of it may be an artifact resulting from 
“selection” of the small number of subjects. A clue to many aspects 
of the indicated development appears in the broad conception of 
maturation discussed abo\e (page iii); another clue is the Piaget 
conception of differentiation following indissociation (cf. page 208) ; 
a third is the psychoanalytic conception of stages. It is interesting 
to read through the two tables while keeping the psychoanalytic 
system in mind. We strongly suspect that all three of the systems 
just mentioned apply with similar degrees of realism, all being 
very similar except for terminology; and that all three need to be 
consistently tested in the light of direct and systematic observation 
of the type given by Biihler. 


Longitudinal Study of Individual Development 
IN Infancy 

Although all of the observers of infants who have made longi- 
tudinal studies of development during the first two years of life 
report marked and stable personality differences persisting from 
month to month and from year to year, we still do not have a single 
objective study of personality and social development during this 
period which shows the bases of these differences, either in the light 
of early differ^ "'"es in constitutional sensitivities or in the light of 
major environmerc ’ nressures. And although we have now been 
exposed for some time nsychoanalytic and other psychiatric hy- 
potheses regarding the eftec of birth trauma, weaning trauma, 
extreme emphasis on early control of urination and defecation, ex- 
cessive attention from adults, dethroi ement by a second child, we 
have almost no objective records of the development of children 
going through these experiences, or of experiments controlling cer- 
tain aspects of the problem. The basic patterns of social response 
may be determined by the question how long a child is nursed and 
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whether he is weaned, how dominating or statU!^-conb^Li(nls or sys- 
tematic in ‘‘training” his mother is, whether his latlier plays with 
him or is completely outside of his pre-school experience. Babies 
are “growing up on bottles,” whereas others are nursed for at least 
eight or ten months; they could quite feasibly be obserx'ed syste- 
matically for comparisons of personality and social development. 
When such observation or experimenting is undertaken we shall find 
in all probability that individual children respond x'ery differently 
to similar experiences, and that it is only when we take into account 
the nature of the constitutional make-up with which a child begins 
life that we can define or predict the effects of these major infantile 
experiences. 

There is room here also for an analysis of the dynamic relation 
ships between different cultural emphases at different economic 
levels; long nursing and much parental attention, even “babying,” 
do not seem to develop “dependence” in children in lower eco- 
nomic groups, for the simple reason that necessity and external 
circumstances force indepeitdence upon the child at the age of three 
or thereabouts. Similarly, nursery school from eighteen months on- 
ward does not develop independence in the upper-middle-class child 
who is emotionally insecure as a result of inadequate mothering. It 
is also possible that the same external patterns in connection with 
nursing, weaning and training may have quite different values with 
different degrees of parental tension or concern; training which for 
one parent may be a simple matter of desirable routine may be a 
source of conflict and strain to another who has not been accustomed 
to routine, or to another who undertakes it in a slavish overconsci- 
entious mood with no capacity to modify the routine to suit her 
own needs. The chief implication of this discussion is the suggestion 
that further study of the social development of children urgently 
needs to be founded upon a systematic analysis of the probable forces 
at work in any personality-situation relationship. Such active factors 
as economic status, parental attitudes and age relationships as just 
discussed certainly need to be included, and many others will occur 
to the reader. Clear working hypotheses here both as to general 
trends and as to reasons for individual differences are important if 
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the masses of case studies, observational records, and experiments 
arc to have scientific meaning. 

The closest approach to the kind of study we are suggesting is 
being made b)' Fries, who is studying the development of 47 infants 
from conception through the pre-school }'ears and expects to con- 
tinue the stud)' of these children through adolescence. She is inter- 
ested in the interrelations of physical and social factors in develop- 
ment j these she follows with the aid of an individual record for 
each child. The major headings of each chart appear in the form 
shown on pages 578-579. 

An approach like this gives us reason to look forward to a time 
when the picture of social development in the first years will con- 
sist not simply in a number of records of behavior at given age 
levels, or even of sequences, but of empirical analyses of the process 
of socialization of the organism from birth. Such a stud\' would need 
to see reflex and adaptive mechanisms of eating, elimination, grab- 
bing, manipulation and exploration, locomotion and motor activity, 
language, laughter and crying, looking and listening, as they are 
given scope and form by the general patterns of the culture, the 
attitudes of specific adults, and the stimuli of the immediate situa- 
tion. Such a study would also follow the relationships between the 
acquisition of o\'ert patterns which conform to the restrictions of 
the group, and the internal responses which may be less subject to 
the child’s conscious control. The development of repressions, com- 
pensations and sublimations might well be watched in the process 
as we note changes in the overt expression, tension level and 
autonomic reactivit)’ of ) oung children. Among the most important 
research possibilities which might be realized at this earliest level 
are the following; 

I. Empirical studies of the process of habit-training under the age 
of one year, with attention to the methods used, child’s habit reaction, 
his attitudes. Evidences that the child identifies with the authority and 
approves his own achievement in remaining drj’, successful evacua- 
tion, etc.; or that he resents the motor interference of frequent trips 
to the toiler, or being expected to “perform” at stated intervals; or 
that his interest in anal processes or products is heightened. De- 
pendence upon or resistance to the “authority” embodied in the 



Sociology (occupation, etc.) 
Hygiene (light, heat, etc.) 

Home ch.inges (locality, » 
reason'', members) 

Family: health (each member 
separately) 

Family: pst chological 
Famili : eilucarion 
Gr.indparents’ relationships 
F.tmiW to chilli (love, treat- 
ment, attention) 

Family to hospital 
Measurement of child (head, 
chest, length, etc.) 
Development (visual, auditory, 
nasal, neurological, muscu- 
lar) 

Handedness 

Teeth 

Speech 

Health (and attitudes) 

Feeding 

Nursing (position, flow, atti- 
tudej 

Weaning (breast, reason, moth- 
er's att., child's reaction 
etc.) 

Mother's attitude to feeding 
Child's behavior during feeding 
Sleep (hours, place, require 
ments, etc.) 

H.ibit training 
Bowel 

Bladder, day, night 
Dressing 

Bath and washing 
(age, method, child’s reac- 
tion, parent's reaction, 
etc.) 

Oral symptoms (when began, 
treatment, parents’ atti- 
tude, child’s reacdon) 

Anal organic symptoms 
An.il ps\ chological symptoms 
Phall ic ssmptoms 
(lenital organic 
Ci' ml il ps\ chology 
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Age Birth to 6 mos. 6 

Sex inrerc-'t 

Reaction formation 

Obedience 

Punishment 

Behavior (disposition, inde- 
pendence, je;ilousy, tan- 
trums, fears, curiosity, 
identification,courage,ctc.I 

Behavior activities (cries, fights, 
hits, bites, etc.) 

Behavior attitudes (stubborn, 
shy, quiet, aggressive, af- 
fectionate, demonstrative, 
passive, etc.) 

Object relation (self, parents, 
sibs, strangers, children, 
animals, etc.) 

Play (companions, fantasy, arts, 
etc.) 

Play group (type, leadership, 
cooperation) 

Psychometric summary 



trainer, parent or nurse in the first year may lay a basis for subsequent 
response to authority. 

2. Empirical studies of the earliest development of creative and 
pleasurable social relations; the total personality development of 
babies such as Washburn's laughing and crying types, Shirley's irri- 
table and relaxed types, and of “jd^'ding or dominating types.” 

3- A genetic picture of the nature of social intercourse and response- 
getting behavior from birth to two years. Bridges, Shirley, Biihler and 
Washburn all rep'iort a great deal of delight in human response among 
infants, expressed in kicking, babbling, laughing and gurgling; this 
goes through a process of social tempering and channeling compara- 
ble to the social patterning of eating and eliminating. Repression of 
excitement, excessive delight or craving for affection may develop atti- 
tudes more important than those developed from early toilet-training 
when considered in relation to the long-time development of the 
personality. 

4. A genetic picture of the process of training in relation to ob- 
jects; creative and hoarding traits may be related to early oppor- 
tunities for exploration as against early repression of interest in 
handling objects resulting from strong taboos against manipulating 
most objects. The social pressures would need to be seen in relation 
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to the specific pattern of interests and ability th ' r! L i this case 
as in all others above. 

5. The genesis of inhibition of erj-ing and tl - • - t- ] f, effects 
related to the previous patterns and degrees o ^ - 1 1 is social 

process would also need to be seen in relation to t‘ e counter tendency 
for the child to use crj'ing for either expressive 01 C'enuon-getting 
purposes. Inhibition or self-control may be seen in re'arinn to the ex- 
tent to which internal tension accompanies lepressicn of citing. 


The Development or Language 

Probably the most conspicuous development in the transition from 
babyhood status to childhood status is the development of language. 
We have already suggested ( page 231) some formal principles which 
appear to underlie the acquisition of language and of other patterns 
of communication. Here our concern is with the steps apparent in 
the child’s development and with their importance in his understand- 
ing and acceptance of new social roles. 

The growth of language may perhaps be most objectively shown 
in the accumulation of vocabularyj and this is a relativel) simple ob- 
jective thing to test. Nearly all students have found tha" after the 
first laborious stages in the acquisition of a few “active language 
habits” fa child having only a few words at his command in the 
period between twelve and sixteen months of age), positive accelera- 
tion follows, and an enormous increase in vocabulary occurs during 
the latter part of the second year. Bateman’s studies of the vocabu- 
laries of three girls at 28 months are typical. The three made use, 
respectively, of 405, 628, and 308 words. These words arc classified 
according to the parts of speech. Nouns constituted in all three cases 
over half of the total number, verbs coming second in all cases. 
Markey, we feel, has shown clearly that this does not indicate a 
general tendency of the child to build up more ideas about things 
than about acts, or even that the world to which his language refers 
is mostly a “thing world” rather than an “action world.” On the 
contrary, Markey’s analysis seems to justify his conclusion that a 
large })roportion of nouns, and, in fact, of words from several other 
parts of speech, are used to indicate action, and that in many cases 
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singlt.' word used as a sentence (whether declarative, interrogative 
or imperative^ is in reality much more nearlv the equivalent ot an 
adult verb than of an adult noun, ^'ocabulary studies and gr.uia- 
matical analvses of children’s speech have become plciitlful. 

No less than three huitdred children took part in the experiments 
of Descceudres at Geneva. Some of the children were obtained m 
large groups, others, so to speak, in handfuls; some she recruited 
by the simple expedient of stopping them while at their plav in the 
cit\' parks. The procedure was simply to ask questions or to request 
the carn'ing out of simple tasks. 

The chief purpose of her study was the in\'estigation of the devel- 
opment of language, although many ot the tasks involved processes 
of naming, observation, calculation, and iudgment. Her purpose 
was to bring out the vocabulary, the st\ le of speech, and the \rays 'm 
which children of different ages think. In the study of language, 
and especially in the study of vocabular\', it is remarkable to note 
that Madorah Smith, who has with an improved method carried 
through a similar question-and-answer method for American chil- 
dren (Iowa), has obtained results which are uncannily like those 
which Descosudres found in Geneva. The total vocabularies, age for 
age, show almost exactlj- the same average number of words in the 
two localities, and the relative importance of the various parts of 
speech stands out as amazingly similar despite the differences be- 
tween French and English. 

From such data as th.ose just reported, it is now possible to out- 
line accuratel)' the stages in vocabulary growth as well as in growth 
in sentence structure, etc., during the pre-school and middle-child- 
hood period. These studies rely, of course, upon the sampling meth- 
ods; the percentage of words known from a given scries makes it 
possible, by comparison with a longer series, to know what the total 
vocabulary would be. 

The method has also been used by Semenova-Boltunova. About 
1000 children between three and eight years of age were asked 
questions to bring out their knowledge of words, comprehension of 
sentences, etc. In the comprehension of sentences, the Russian chil- 
dren axQ reported to have.b.eeu.d^-fil'^'tsly below the norms published 
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by Descoeudres, although the vocabulary tests show item by item 
no reliable “national” differences. 

Another important contribution from Geneva Is Piaget’s study 
of language in small children. The approach is functional, that is, 
the author is concerned with the needs which the child tends to 
satisfy when he talks. Each child’s conversation was followed in 
morning classes for a month. The basic classification is that of ego- 
centric and socialized speech functions. In egocentric conversation, 
the child does not care to whom he speaks or who is listening. His 
talk is about himself and he has no interest in what someone else 
may say. Egocentric speech may, however, be subdivided into three 
forms: (i) repetition, talk for the sake of talking; (2) monologue, 
talking to oneself as though thinking aloud; and (3) collective or 
dual monologue — the other person acts as stimulus and receiver, so 
to speak, for the conversation, but his point of view is not consid- 
ered by the child. Socialized speech, on the other hand, is to be 
subdivided into (i) adapted information with genuine exchange 
of ideas; (2) criticism (similar to the above, but with more emphasis 
upon aflfective elements) ; (3) commands, requests, and threats; (4) 
questions; and (5) answers. 

Piaget proceeds to a “measurement” of egocentrism. Spontaneous 
language consists of all the preceding eight classes, except the “an- 
swers.” Of such remarks, about 50 per cent for each child were ego- 
centric. The two children studied by Piaget show remarkable simi- 
larities in percentages for the various eight classes of speech given 
above. A great deal of discussion has been stimulated by Piaget’s 
emphasis upon the egocentrism of the speech of small children. 
There is an obvious resemblance (which Piaget himself points out) 
to Bleuler’s “autistic thinking.” Compare, for example, the mate- 
rial on children’s fantasies (cf. page 287). Egocentrism, according to 
Piaget, decreases as the child grows older. 

Particularly confirmatory is an American study in which an ob- 
server and his stenographer followed each of twenty-seven kinder- 
garten children through a series of fifteen-minute intervals on a 
large number of different days. Over three thousand remarks were 
recorded. Of these, about 40 per cent contained elements of self- 
assertiveness, while an almost negligible percentage (.25 of one per 
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cent) contained ideas of self-depreciation. Evidences of “social con- 
sciousness” were found in only about 4. per cent of the remarks. 
A little over 8 per cent were verbalized perceptions, or mere expres- 
sions of what the children were thinking or doing. Even at this age, 
some of their talk was still mere linguistic experimentation. The 
general conclusion is that a kindergarten child is relatively egocen- 
tric, as Piaget suggests, and that he is a rather “unsocial defender 
of his individuality.” 

The work described above must be seen in the light of the studies 
by McCarthy. By means of an elaborate functional analysis of sam- 
ples of the running conversation of 140 children, she found it prac- 
ticable to extend the studies begun by Descceudres and Smith, to 
show the development of various complex forms of expression, such 
as the simple sentence and the complex sentence, to carry forward 
Piaget’s idea of a functional classification of verbal behavior in terms 
of the part which language plays in the child’s life, and to show the 
relations between linguistic developmeiit on the one hand and intel- 
ligence and socio-economic status on the other. The children were 
so selected as to give a distribution, both social and intellectual, 
typical of the city from which they were drawn. A modification of 
Piaget’s classification was used. Grammatical considerations were 
also intensively considered. In another study, McCarthy analyzed 
the proportion of egocentric responses obtained, and found only 
from 3 to 6 per cent in two situations of her investigation. All but 
two of the children showed more egocentric responses on the play- 
ground than in the experimented situation. It seems probable, in 
view of these differences, that the proportion of egocentric talk 
varies widely with circumstances j even this, however, would hardly 
explain the enormous differences between McCarthy’s maximum 
finding of about 6)^ per cent, and Piaget’s finding of 50 per cent. 
Probably different definition and classification account in part for 
this. 

Vygotsky and Luria have offered further light on this question of 
egocentric speech. Their experience shows that it appeared when 
the child was confronted with a difficult situation, and that the so- 
called egocentric reactions were directed toward the solution of the 
problem; that is, that the child was really trying to solve the prob- 
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lem verbally or, as we say, thinking out loud. Tlic\ concluded that 
egocentric speech had a fairly definite organic function and that this 
function did not disappear but was supplanted b\- internal speech, 
which served the same purpose. 

McCarthy’s analysis has other points of interest. Tlie reliability of 
her data point to the objectivity of the mode of classification as well 
as to the stability of the tendency toward certain kinds of responses 
at a given level of development. The length of verbal response in- 
creases steadily with chronological age during the interval, eighteen 
to fifty-four months, which is studied, and the length of response is 
found to correlate significantly with I.Q. as well. The characteristic 
differences in intellectual status in relation to paternal occupation 
(cf. page 46) are reflected in the consistent tendency to the lengthen- 
ing of the verbal response as one proceeds from the children of un- 
skilled laborers to those of professional people. 

McCarth\’’s data substantiate the frequent emphasis upon the im- 
portance of namhig in the speech of small children; omission of the 
verb is therefore a natural occurrence at this stage. Nouns, which 
at first play a very large part in the total speech, give place with 
time, especially to verbs; conjunctions and prepositions appear late 
in the pre-school period. Further anal)’sis of language acquisition 
showed that adapted information, questions and answers increase 
rapidly with advance in chronological age, while the emotionally 
toned responses show a relative decrease with age. Further evidence 
of the emotional factors entering into the situation is offered by the 
initial shyness which caused the first ten responses of each child to 
average shorter than the next ten responses. 

She also found that the children she observed tended to give 
many more emotional responses on the plavground than in an ex- 
perimental situation involving a lot of toys and one adult. She re- 
ports that the children issue more commands and threats in their 
give-and-take play among themselves than in conversation with an 
adult. She does not seem to take account of the fact that wide dif- 
ferences would probably result from differences in the degree of 
familiarity with a given adult; that is, that a parent or nurse (or 
(jther \’ery familiar adult) might be treated to a much larger num- 
ber (jf emotional responses from the child than she herself received. 
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Thi-rc was a sligh: tcndcticy (/• — — .40 lii the first situation, aiwi 
— .:l ;i the second situation) for emotional responses and extro- 
:o be iiegati\ cl}’ correlateci. The extroversion ratings -were 
based eii free pla_\ ; it is suggested that this ma\' account for the 
greater relation between playground measures anci extroversion. 

The child whose contacts w.th other children were begun before 
the end of his first \ear by p‘:xsL\u contacts— reaching toward the 
other child, oficnng a to\, etc. — is still tor the most part making 
use of similar de\ ices a: the age of two and a half or three. At this 
time his total talking for a da\ may easil\- run to 13,000 words, vet 
speech has not iiecessarih' become his usual method of making over- 
tures to other persons. -Approach through common interest in a third 
object remains easier for many children than an approach through 
direct address — a fact habitually made use of by the skillful psycho- 
logical examiner, who begins with the parts of the test that Involve 
handling objects, c.g., the weights, rather than with the parts which 
consist simply of question and answer. 

Although language only slowly becomes a means of imtiat'mg 
social contacts, it soon becomes an important means of siistuining 
them. Often it makes little dilTerence what one sa\s to one’s play- 
mate or one’s father; tlie talking helps to “hold” him ph\sically 
and emotionall)' near. The two-year-old wliosc language is largely 
limited to “want a cookie” develops into the live-ycar-old who asks 
questions for the sake of holding the attention of parent or teacher, 
as well as for curiosity, and who may sustain relatively complicated 
dramatic play episodes with constant verbal directions. 

The last tj'pe of language behavior points strongly to the role 
of language in building up an “inner world,” a world which the 
child can control and the manipulation of which (thought and 
imagination) helps to prepare for the situation in the outer world. 


Characteristic Social Behavior in the 
Pre-School Period 

The content of children’s social relations during the nursery- 
school period .will depend on. the stimuli of the environment, the 
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personality needs or drives of the individual, and his maturity. 
The list of illustrations of children’s social behacior in Bridges* 
Social ami Emotiotial Development of the Pre-School Child includes 
“playing ring-a-ring of roses,” “a tea-party for two,” “playing store,” 
playing with a broom, picking dandelions, turning somersaults, run- 
ning around “with delight,” sliding on an overturned toboggan, 
sleighing down a bank, a kiddy-car race, sitting in a little snow- 
house, watching a plant, playing trains on a ladder. The long north- 
ern winter naturally led to a predominance of snow activity in this 
nursery school. In another nursery school the most characteristic 
forms of play were; domestic patterns, including playing house, 
furnishing a house, cooking, eating, and having tea parties, taking 
care of babies and being fathers and mothers; selling and buying; 
activities connected with transportation, such as riding in automo- 
biles or trains, being engineers, putting in gas or air, selling books; 
punishing, playing policeman or “G-man”; fires and playing fire- 
man; killing and dying; playing the part of legendary persons — 
Santa Claus, Cinderella and, above all, the “Big Bad Wolf.” 

The outstanding point of difference between these lists of play 
activities in the two different situations is the predominance of play 
patterns w'ith aggression or violence motifs among the second group 
of children, as contrasted with the predominance of large-muscle 
activities for their own sake, with relatively little fantasy or emo- 
tion, in the first group. It is significant that the children in the sec- 
ond group were metropolitan children who all lived in apartments, 
and played on roofs almost entirely except for the two-hour play 
period on the nursery-school playground. In view of the fact that 
the teachers’ patterns regarding child training had a similar back- 
ground in prevalent trends in child development work, it is less 
likely that this difference reflected differences in the adult-child re- 
lationships in the school than differences in the total experience pro- 
vided in the two environments. 

At this age, social development shows itself first, according to 
Bridges, in imitating another child’s actions, words, laughter, speak- 
ing to another child, playing with another child, asking for another 
child’s approval or for help. This rcsponsivejiess to other children 
is gradually followed by the assimilation of nursery-school mores 
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and learning to take turns and to give up a toy at a fair request, 
defending one’s own right to materials or place, pointing to others’ 
errors, helping others. A particularly warm social feeling may be 
expressed by stopping one’s own work to aid another child and by 
comforting another child in distress. Socially unacceptable (some- 
times regarded as “immature”) behavior includes interfering with 
the work of others, destroying others’ work, creating disorder or 
leading others into mischief, frequently pushing or pulling others, 
complaining of others to the adult for one’s own gain, turning away 
to avoid another child’s friendly advances, staying out of the group 
marching or games, scoffing or shunning a new child, hitting or 
pinching others for fun, biting or spitting at or teasing others. 

Children from 3)^ to 5 years of age show less of the foregoing; 
they show such mature forms of social response as offering to share 
materials with others, getting a toy to give to another child, pass- 
ing things voluntarily to others at table, defending the rights of 
smaller children, initiating group activities, trying to make a new 
child one of a group, speaking appreciatively about another child 
or his work, apologizing to a child for an accident or a mistake. 
Older children also ha\’e more resources for aggressive behavior and 
may punch and fight, taunt other children, dominate or press their 
services on younger children against their will. 

The outstanding fact about social behavior in nursery-school chil- 
dren is not that its main dynamics of ego-alter relations differ from 
those of later periods, but that this is an age when these relation- 
ships take place under the watchful eye of adults who constantly 
impose their judgments and attempt to substitute one sort of be- 
havior for another. In general, they attempt to secure an increase of 
cooperative behavior, a minimum or absence of conflict; they at- 
tempt to substitute verbal methods for active ones (talking for 
fighting), and “constructive” responses for “emotional” ones. You 
are a baby if you cry and a naughty boy if you hit; you are expected 
to be emotionally self-controlled, independent and cooperative. 

In contrast with some primitive and civilized groups where young 
children have little contact with adults and are taken care of chiefly 
by older children, the younger members of middle-class American 
families have at first relatively little contact with older children and 
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are almost constantly under the surveillance of adults. To the child 
the adult represents society in both its protective and prohibitive 
aspects, and the main problem of the child is to accept the protec- 
tion without becoming too dependent upon it, and to accept the 
prohibitions without being too cramped or limited by them. The 
direction of contemporary research indicates that adults themselves 
are most concerned about both undue "dependence” on tiie one hand 
and undue “resistance” on the other; relations with adults are con- 
sidered adequate when the child is independent in relation to the 
activities in which the adult approves his independence, and coopera- 
tive or obedient in those activities which the adult still chooses to 
dominate. 

Inadequate relations with adults are suggested by Bridges’ list, 
which include: holding aloof from adults; refusing to do what 
adults ask; disobedience, refusal to eat, ignoring adult disapproval; 
going to adult to be petted; waiting to be shown how to use mate- 
rials, seeking help by passively waiting, depending entirely on help 
in undressing, waiting to be fed, depending entirel)’ on help at the 
toilet; destroying materials; deliberately seeking others’ place for 
adult attention; following adult about for attention. Older pre- 
school children (from 3J4 to 5) may invent excuses for errors, try 
to hide deeds from adults, make absurd remarks to adults, refuse 
to try to dress unassisted, constantly demand attention, tell untrue 
“stories” to impress or influence the adult. These forms of behavior 
may be simply different forms of the overt negativism, resistance, 
and temper that have so frequently been reported to reach a peak 
at three years. The existence of both “desirable” and “undesirable” 
behavior in the same child is not unexpected at such an early stage 
of socialization; indeed, as we have seen (page 380), the more there 
is of one, the more there is likely to be of the other. 

Bridges’ inventory of social and emotional behavior brings the 
descriptive picture into relation with typical nursery-school situa- 
tions. The following occasions when crying is apt to occur are listed 
in her scale: 

Arrival at school. 

When left by guardian at school. 

On atiival of guardian to take home. 
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When undressed on entering school or in physical examination. 

At the toilet. 

At nap-time. 

For mother. 

When required to part with treasured plaything or garment. 

When left alone in room. 

When set apart for discipline. 

When reprimanded. 

When slightly hurt by knock or fall. 

When disliked a thing without complaining of it first. 

When wanted a thing without asking for it first. 

When materials or place taken. 

When pushed or teased by child. 

In anticipation of disliked event. 

When taken alone from group for examination, etc. 

When another child cried. 

At failure to exert influence over others. 

When work destroyed. 

At own conduct failures. 

Four times or more during the month. 

At loud or sudden noises. 

When caught upon something. 

At approach of dogs. 

Equally revealing of the content of nursery-school experience 
is the list of occasions for expression of delight and affection. Chil- 
dren laugh: 

In active play. 

At loud noises. 

When a chair is upset. 

When other children make peculiar faces or noises. 

When others laugh. 

To cause others to laugh. 

At own mistakes or those of others. 

At unusual events and absurdities. 

At own success. 

At pictures, objects, animals. 

At adult’s suggestions. 

At funny stories. 

Such lists are not meant to imply that all children character- 
istically do all of these things. Individual differences, here as every- 
where, are striking in quantitative analvsis. Amone" the clues to such 
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differences at this age level, the child’s security in the ^roitf is of 
special importance. Indeed, the element of security is probably the 
most Important single factor in relation to questions of \’ariation in 
behavior of nurser) -school children. It must, ho\vc\'er, be remem- 
bered that different children show different kinds of effects of a de- 
crease or increase in security. For instaiice, some children become 
more aggressive when they are more secure, because their lack of 
aggression has actually been a matter of inhibition; others become 
more aggressive wheit they are insecure, because of a need and abil- 
ity to fight to preserve their status or to get it back. We need 
to know the organization and range of the individual personality 
before we can predict what a given situation will do to it. 

Just as the degree of a child’s participation in a group is probably 
a function of his security in relation to the group to a considerable 
degree, so is his relation of leader. The actual constellations of small 
groups within a large nursery-school group are so unstable (cf. page 
515) that any child is exposed to a shifting rather than a stable pat- 
tern as compared with the relatively stable situation most adults 
would confront in a school, church, or business institution. That is, 
groups form themselves and dissolve within a matter of weeks, 
and a child who is leader in November may have lost the role by 
February and gained it again by May. What meai big this has for 
a young child and to what extent he is sensitive to s' itus of this sort 
as an adolescent would be, we do not know. It is possible that shifts 
in the group relationship which adults are not always aware of may 
have considerable meaning and be important contributors to other 
ups and downs of the child’s morale. Similarly, friendships before 
the age of five are apt to be quite volatile (cf. page 512) yet none 
the less potent for the child’s development while they last. Children 
who are fairly isolated and unfriendly have been seen to become 
more sympathetic and responsive in the group as a whole as a result 
of the acquisition of one friend with whom they felt secure. One 
child who had been outstandingly stable and mature for his age 
over a period of two years became quite disorganized and destruc- 
tive in a group when a companion of some months’ standing with- 
drew. Here again we are dealing not with factors primarily asso- 
ciated with age but with the fundamental human fact that a chance 
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at activity one enjoys and at appreciative friends is necessary before 
one can be a whole person, even when one is only four. 

Supplementary to Bridges’ inventory list of behavior at the nurs- 
ery-school age is Berne’s list of social behavior to be rated by teach- 
ers, and her analysis of the prevalence of each in relation to various 
developmental factors: 

Obeys. 

Seeks approbation. 

Interested in group. 

Depends on adult. 

Affectionate. 

Cooperates. 

Other’s property. 

Participates. 

Sympathizes. 

Own property. 

Sociable. 

Kind. 

Rivalrous. 

Appreciates humor. 

Social ownership. 

Socially controlled. 

Leads. 

Imitates. 

Teases. 

Maternal. 

Jealous. 

Self-defense. 

Irresponsible for self. 

Critical. 

Selfish. 

Sensitive. 

Irresponsible for others. 

Social conformance. 

Impolite. 

Ascendant. 

A number of differences related to age appeared in this early study 
which were subsequently substantiated by more detailed observa- 
tional studies. Significant differences between the means of ratings 
for the two-year-old and the three-year-old group were found in 
thirteen traits. Significant differences between two-year-olds and 
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four-year-olds were found in tw'clvc additional traits, and one trait 
showed clear differences between thrce-\'ear-olds and f\)ur-ycar-olds. 
The most interesting differences are as follows: Three- and four- 
year-old children have higher ratings than t\vo-)ear-olds in socia- 
bility, social conformance, ascendance, understanding of own prop- 
erty rights, rivalry, jealous)-, responsibility for self, criticism, re- 
sponsibility for others. Three-vear-olds surpassed two-)-ear-olds in 
independence of adults and in self-defense. Four-\'ear-olds surpassed 
two- and three-year-olds in cooperation. Sex differences were not 
marked in most traits. While chronological age was related posi- 
tively to responsibility for self, selfishness and understanding of 
property rights, mental age was a better index to motherliness, criti- 
cism, responsibility for others, participation, cooperation, affection, 
and lack of imitation.' 


The Little Child’s “Conception of the World” 

Parallel to the social behavior objectively observed go on, day by 
day, the child’s steps toward understanding the world around him, 
the world of nature and the world of people, and his own relation 
to both. Investigations of these processes, tentatively i egun nearly 
fifty years ago by such pioneers as Stanley Hall and J. M. Baldwin, 
have now been launched with vigor and comprehensiveness by Jean 
Piaget and his associates at Geneva (cf. page 542). The method, in 
the case of the infant, is experiment 3 in the case of the older child, 
experiment, clinical interview, and observation of free play. 

For Piaget, as for most other observers, the experience of the 
opening months is one of fleeting, indefinite awareness, not one of 
“ego” and “alter.” In general, the psychology of perception, both 
in little children and in adults, suggests that, on confronting' a 
strange new object, a first stage of inchoate and blurred totality 
yields in time to a period in which differentiation of specific parts 
can be carried out. In exactly this way the self is detached, separated, 
and made into a recognized, well-knit whole. The process, however, 
goes on as a result of needs 3 it does not occur automatically, and 
is never absolutely completed. Indeed, much of the psychology of 
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childhood has been written by Piaget in terms of the lingering on 
of the primitive state of blur, a state in which there is as vet no 
clear recognition of self and not-self. Piaget has unfortunately 
chosen the term egocentrism to define this state of blur or “indis- 
sociation,” the state preceding dissociating of self from other. By 
egocentrism Piaget means the exact antithesis of awareness of self. 
Much of the process of personality growth is the process of growing 
out of primitive egocentrism. To the little child, what is given is 
real; there is no distinction of reality and experience; things are 
what they seem. 

In the light of Piaget’s studies it seems practically certain that the 
child in the first year of life not only has no clear awareness of self 
but that he has no clear conception of a world of things at all. His 
world is a world of momentary experiences. The adult thinks in 
terms of the conservation of energy or of mass or, if without bene- 
fit of schooling, at least in terms of the conservation of things. The 
bicycle which we left in the cellar is there and we shall find it again 
when we go downstairs. The world is made up of persons and ob- 
jects which remain rather stable through time. To the tiny child, 
however, Piaget shows his watch, then hides it behind a pillow. 
The child promptly dives for it. After he has played with it for a 
moment, the watch is carried from the child’s left side to his right 
and placed under another pillow. The child is now allowed to reach. 
He does not reach under the pillow w'here the watch has been 
placed; he invariably reaches again under the pillow where he 
first found it. The experience is not “watch” as a free detachable 
object now in oite context, now in another; the watch is an insepa- 
rable aspect of what we might call Situation Pillow No. I. From 
studies of this sort Piaget has built up a plausible case to the effect 
that there are in the little child’s world no stable entities of the sort 
which we as adults call persons and things. 

It is against this background that we must view the extraordi- 
narily slow development of the recognition of the identity of per- 
sons, the child’s long delay in learning to recognize the face of 
mother or father and, in particular, the great delay in learning to 
recognize his own hands and feet, his own skin or his own voice. 
Despite the bewildering variability of appearance which his body 
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presents, and the perpetual change in oiganic and kinesthetic pat- 
terns which for us are so simply the child’s otganism, the thiead of 
continuity must be found and maintained. There is convincing evi- 
dence that continuity in the recognition of familiir faces does not 
appear until near the end of the first \ear of life (it is not until this 
time that the child is “shy” with strangers). This is exactly the 
period at which clinical observers think the child forms some vague 
notion of himself. W e conclude that he learns to recognize himself 
as an object in the same wa\ that he learns to lecognize the con- 
tinuity in any other senes of fleeting patterns. 

In the same breath we find here serious reasons for doubting that 
awareness of self is based chiefly upon the perception of others or 
upon the processes of identification with them. One discusses oneself, 
and inevitably takes an interest in any object so important and so 
valuable as a mediating instrumentality in getting things that give 
delight or put an end to strain and stress. It is true that the self is 
in some w'ajs analogous to other persons, and that m a period of 
confusion much is carried over by analogy, so that the child attrib- 
utes to himself much that is in fact only in the other person. This 
will be the basis for introjection, just as the analogous process in the 
other direction is projection (cf. page 189) But if *^his be true, the 
process of identification mereh elaborates and comj » •*'ts the process 
which has already been under way for some months, process which 
in large measure completes itself without requiring the interven- 
tion of models or love objects in the world outside. 

“Nominal realism,” in the same vein, is the acceptance of the 
name as an integral pai t of the thing. The name of the moon is in 
the moon. The moon could not be called the sun, even if everyone 
agreed to it. There is no such thing as a point of \ icw. Simply be- 
cause the world is what it seems to be, one docs not iccognize the 
features of the world which arise from one’s own organic limitations. 
From this it follows that the child participates in the events going 
on outside, lives in them, has no device by which to tell in what 
ways he can alter the world, in what ways he can alter only what 
IS going on within his own organism. The magical practice by which 
the child makes his maibles roll this way or that by willing or men- 
tally pushing them, his fear that the thought of a bicycle puncture 
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ma\- make the puncture occur, his unwillingness to mention the pos- 
sibility of his flunking his test, arc analogous to the magical practices 
of primitive men, and to the superstitions of those adults who still 
exhibit a fair measure of childish egocentrism — one doesn't step on a 
crack lest he break his mother’s back. The “omnipotence of 
thought,” as Freud calls it, is the necessary result of a world view 
in which the effects of thought are carried out without prejudice 
upon all aspects of the world perceived. 

Again, from primiti\'e egocentrism arises naturally the tendency 
to find in other objects the properties which in fact belong to one’s 
own organism. The Genevan child of six or eight believes that the 
moon follows him as he walks along the lake shore because it wants 
to see where he is going, or, if he has been naughty, “to pay him 
back.” Not only can dogs and horses talk; stones are conscious that 
they are rolling down hill, the trees are sorry when the sun sets. 
The “artificialism” of the small child likewise follows: the Lake of 
Geneva was made by man’s scooping out the ground and letting the 
water in. The clouds came from smoke, and smoke from human fire- 
sides. The world is all personal, all serves human needs, is shot 
through and through with motive and thought like that of the child 
himself. The process of becoming socialized involves the gradual 
stripping away of this universal illusion, the gradual replacement of 
the personal by the impersonal. One traces this process step by step. 
Among the Geneva children, for example, while life and conscious- 
ness are attributed impartially to all things at the first stage, these 
are restricted in time to things which move, and finally, as we near 
the adult level, to things which move on their own power. Last of 
all, life and consciousness are defined and the concepts used in the 
characteristic twentieth-century adult way. 

How much of all this animistic reaction is due to primary ego- 
centrism, “indissociation,” and realism? It is utterly impossible to 
say. Certainly a great deal of this development seems to occur in 
children in the United States and, indeed, in children in primitive 
cultures. American children thus far studied certainly seem to pass 
through these stages more rapidly than the Geneva children do, 
even when allowance is made for the relatively unfavored socio- 
economic status of the Piaget group. At the same time, it appears 
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that the enormous amount of egocentrism found by Piaget, and of 
its correlates in the form of animism and artificialism, is due either 
to some experimental error or to the special characteristics of a given 
culture at a given time and place, or to both factors together. A field 
study especially designed to reveal degrees of animism present 
among Manus children in New Guinea showed no tendency to at- 
tribute life or consciousness to canoes, ropes, or hammers. Indeed, 
the experimenters’ effort to make the child blame the canoe for 
floating away led only to the protest that “Popo was stupid and 
didn’t tie the canoe.” Some 30,000 spontaneous drawings revealed 
not a single instance of sun and moon with e\’es, nose and face 
in the characteristic western fashion. One cannot help concluding 
that a large part of the animism of the Geneva child, and perhaps 
many other aspects of egocentrism as described by Piaget, result 
from the personifying tendency in western culture throughout its 
history and, in particular, from the personification of nature forces, 
the fairy stories of talking animals, the Aesop fables, the sentimental 
and semi-personal attitude toward objects of which we are fond, 
and other deeply rooted animistic tendencies in the culture. How 
far this objection should be pushed we do not know. If one cannot 
talk back to one’s irate boss, one can kick the cat when one comes 
home 5 and, perhaps, in the same vein, if one finds in one’s ego a 
certain clumsiness with respect to carpentry one can swear at the 
hammer which hits one’s thumb. This is animism of a sort, and 
seems intelligible without special stress upon any specific cultural 
attitude. Here, however, we are simply in the dark. No more fas- 
cinating field of study for comparative social psychology exists than 
the analysis of varying phases of egocentrism in cultures which de- 
fine and utilize the ego in different ways. 


Individual Differences in the Earliest Social Responses 

Individual differences in early social behavior have been studied 
largely with reference to age and sex at all levels, and hardly at all 
in terms of fundamental personality differences. And yet the genes 
do not confine their influence to the cortex and skeletal structure, but 
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affect every aspect of somatic and visceral response on both the per- 
ceptual and the effector sides. This has been recognized in a few 
studies which point out persistent personality differences among 
children, even in infancy. 

Lacking empirical material, what specific personallt}' differences 
of a genetic source are most likely to affect social behavior? If we 
think of children as organisms with different rates of development 
as wholes, and differences in the activity or thresholds of excitation 
of different organs, we might make a very rough a 'priori classifica- 
tion of the following kinds of abilities and interests arising from 
organic make-up; 

1. Large-muscle, tempo, coordination interests. 

2. Visual-perception interest; eye-hand coordinations, etc. 

3. Auditory sensitiveiiess and interest. 

4. Gastro-intestinal interest. 

5. Erotic and sensitive-zone interest. 

6. Cortical activity, including specific verbal, number, analytic, 
dramatic interests, and their interrelations with the above. 

7. Thalamic and autonomic thresholds, emotional reactivity, 
perseveration, etc. 

Undoubtedly empirical work will result in a different classifica- 
tion from this one, but it seems reasonable, nevertheless, to suggest 
the importance of genetic differences in organ thresholds, activity, 
perseveration and affect. If this is true, a child with a dominant audi- 
tory sensitiveness might be expected to have different tendencies in 
social relations from a child with dominant large-muscle activity in- 
terest. A study of differences in play activity of artistic and inartistic 
children suggests that such differences may be found fairly readily 
if we look for them. Such overt behavior tendencies as persistent 
aggression might then be related positively to a predominant large- 
muscle interest, with low pain and other emotional sensitiveness that 
might help one to perceive more quickly the effects of one’s aggres- 
sions on other children. Sympathy on the autonomic level might 
be a resultant of social interest plus low pain thresholds, and on the 
behavior level it might be dependent on these plus a certain amount 
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of physical competence and security in the group, preceding overt 
behavior responses to members of the group. 

From this point of view we know far too little to be dogmatic 
regarding the “normal” forms of development from one age to 
another (cf. Chapter VI). Sequences of development are quite dif- 
ferent for different children with respect to rhythm, drawing, block- 
building, cooperative play, singing; and it is important to give each 
individual child an opportunity for exercise of the functions which 
are developed, and help on those which are slower to develop. Age- 
level studies of social behavior and other capacities which have led 
toward judging one child’s behavior in terms of norms which had 
little overlapping with his own patterns of development have been 
a source of maladjustment of children in school quite as certainly 
as have unrealistic parental expectations at home. Frustrations due 
to lack of outlet for dominant interests may be a major source of 
insecurity resulting in unsocial behavior in the school child. 

Similarly, differences in emotional and temperamental make-up 
of a complex sort may be reflected in differences in social interest 
and behavior; major factors here might be: 

1. Low thresholds for fear (which would lead to Initial retreat from 
the aggressions of other children and reinforce a pattern of in- 
hibition, or to too great compliance with authoritic ). 

2. Low thresholds for resistance or aggression (which rnight impress 
other children and create an early position of domination that 
might become self-sustaining, or set up a craving for more domi- 
nation; in relations with adults this would probably create annoy- 
ance and be a problem). 

3. Desire for affection (which might find too little outlet in conven- 
tional nursery-school patterns and lead to insecurity and illegiti- 
mate techniques for getting attention). 

4. Artistic interest (which might also involve frustration, especially if 
it followed some particular direction which was not recognized at 
nursery school, such as music or dancing). 

5. Empathy (which might find outlet in sympathy or dramatic in- 
terests, a strong tendency toward imitation, or vivid reactions to 
people and animals in stories). 

If we consider these suggestions in relation to the analysis of cer- 
tain gross aspects of social behavior described in the chapters on 
aggression and cooperative behavior, we see the need for a more 
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genuinely functional approach to the study of social behavior in the 
nursery-school child. At this age, patterns of social relations with 
peers and with authorities are becoming established which may well 
be more permanent than any other aspect of social development. 
The nursery-school situation, along with the home, may play a 
larger part in shaping personalities characterized by attitudes of de- 
pendence, anxious guilt, antagonism, domination, or self-confidence, 
friendliness, or cooperativeness. As we have already suggested, 
the meaning of the situation to the child, as a place of freedom and 
happy relations with other people, or of inexorable confinement 
by routine, or endless interruptions to play, will be more important 
than isolated techniques of this or that adult. 

It is quite possible that research on individual differences among 
children would progress more rapidly if research studies followed, 
instead of preceded, a careful analysis of the psychological factors, 
in terms both of what is known about biological development and 
of what is known about the relevant aspects of the social context. 

Here there is an urgent need for integrating the various methods 
— ^statistical, experimental, clinical, psychoanalttic, etc. — ^which are so 
often independently used. The relation between different methods 
now available for the study of the social behavior of children may 
be clarified by showing their possible uses in connection with a single 
problem. The problem of authority in relations between adults and 
children, as it bears on the child’s acceptance of his culture and the 
formation of his personality, has already been noted as a funda- 
mental problem for understanding child behavior which has not 
been treated to any extent. It will be useful in this connection. 

We have already seen that research on children in different eco- 
nomic groups has shown a tendency toward a peak of resistance 
to adult commands at about three years (page 390). Berne’s study 
of obedience (page 263) showed individual differences in this re- 
sponse as indicated by the time before an obedient response was 
given and by the number of requests required to elicit the response. 
We have, then, a core of evidence regarding the simplest expression 
of response to authority. But how is resistance shown, and what va- 
riations in pattern are there from one child to another.? Observations 
in a variety of situations used as the basis for an inventory of re- 
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sponscs to standard authority situations might be a first step in 
answering this question. This would, however, need to be extended 
to include a similar descriptive account, which could easily be quan- 
tified with ratings, of the varieties of pattern of expression of au- 
thority on the part of adults (tone of voice, firmness of command, 
repetition of command, leading the child to place involved, re- 
proach, threat, punishment by removal from group, corporal pun- 
ishment given impersonally, corporal punishment with feeling); 
here we should want data on the same children in dilTerent authority 
situations to observe variations in response to different adult au- 
thority patterns. 

We should doubtless find that the same children responded to 
the same authority patterns differently on different occasions, de- 
pending on fatigue, security in the total situation (versus elements 
of newness arousing fear), competing activity or interests, and other 
elements in the situation stimulating defense or show-off, such as 
child friends, familiar adults, etc. This would bring us then to an 
analysis of motivation in the total situation of child-with-adult-in- 
social-situation. As soon as we found patterns of resentment at criti- 
cism or punishment in front of other people in some children and 
not in others, or even patterns of non-compliance with direct author- 
ity and quick response to indirect authority on the part of some chil- 
dren and not others, we should be forced back to an analysis ofcthe 
personality development of the children Avho showed such different 
patterns of response to authority. 

It would be possible to keep some form of statistical orientation 
as long as we studied specific patterns of response to standard situa- 
tions in terms of frequency and individual differences, e\ en when we 
were studying variations in frequency of different types of response 
to different situations which might be experimentally controlled. 
However, as soon as we began to analyze background factors in the 
development of the child which condition both his general trend 
of response and the character of his variations in different situations, 
we should get into fields where quantitative study would prove very 
difficult. This is partly because the number of factors to be taken into 
account would be great, and because the factors would vary greatly 
from child to child; in any group of children practicable for study 
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under usual research conditions, there would not be enough over- 
lapping in such factors to give a basis for many generalizations. At 
the same time, there might be certain fundamental factors which 
occurred often enough to permit of statistical check. For instance, 
rejection by one or both pai-ents, strong identification of cither par- 
ent with the child, extreme domination from one or both parents, 
clashes in authoritj' pattern between parents, and gross inconsistency 
on the part of one or both parents, might appear sufficiently often to 
permit study of common results in groups of children where they 
occurred. Similarl\', on the personality side, general trends toward 
fear and withdrawal in certain children as contrasted with tenden- 
cies toward active aggressive behavior in others, might appear in 
sufficiently clear form to permit generalizations about relationships. 

That quantitative control is desirable when the data permit of its 
use is indicated bj' the results of such a critical analysis of psychiatric 
assumptions as is given by Foster and Anderson in their study of 
children’s dreams. Here chance experiences, fears, conflicts and a 
variety of other affectively toned events of the day, along with 
physical factors of bedding, activity before sleep, fatigue, illness, 
etc., appeared important contributing factors to dreams, in contrast 
to any theory that would exclusively emphasize repressions, wish- 
fulfillment, sex conflicts and the like as dominant in dream activity. 
There is no reason for excluding any psychoanalytic hypothesis re- 
garding the bases of social response for which there is evidence, but 
on the other hand it is important to keep enough perspective in 
terms of the culture as a whole and the relative quantitative impor- 
tance of different motivation patterns to avoid excluding important 
factors where they appear. 

Our culture is, in fact, so varied that in different areas entirely 
different combinations of pattern may occur. Country children who 
have the world to explore may be subject to adult domination a rela- 
tively small part of the time, and also be subjected to arbitrary and 
very dominating authority during the small part of everyday life 
when they get any at all. City children in “progressive” families 
that give lip service to “freedom” but live in such small quarters 
that no freedom is possible may be subject during practically the 
whole of their waking time to a compromised authority that exerts 
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itself in spite of theory. Nursery-school children arc sometimes ex- 
posed to a dual pattern of absolute and relentless authority in rela- 
tion to routine situations on the one hand, and relatively complete 
freedom during play-time on the other. All of these differ from 
the authority situation of children with neither Puritanical country 
parents, nor schedule-minded nurser}'-school teachers, but with par- 
ents of the “let them have all the rope you can” philosophy, who 
create an environment which makes freedom possible, and whose 
theories of freedom are sustained by fundamental tolerance. 

Children with every tjpe of genetic constitution are growing up 
in different situations like these, and doubtless personality differ- 
ences have something to do with the resistance to authority, identi- 
fication with it, or submission and dependence upon it, shown by 
different children in the authority-dominance situations. It would be 
interesting to know the personality-situation origins of the charac- 
teristic authority patterns in our culture, those of the teacher, the 
foreman, the factory president, the textbook writer, the doctor. 

We have yet to see a clear analysis, much less a quantitative study, 
of the fundamental process by which the little child is m :Je to con- 
form to adult patterns of social behavior. Evidences of carry-over 
of adult patterns of manners, greeting, recognition of service (thank 
you), acceptance of property rights, prior rights, etc., are noted on 
occasion. Non-experimental literature has organized typical nursery- 
school procedure for purposes of teaching nursery-school teach- 
ers, but observations of practice are hardly available at all. Such 
observations as exist do not make it clear whether the theory 
of non-interference on the playground is consistently carried out 
in practice, and what its results are. It would be of particular in- 
terest to study the effects of the theoretical dichotomy according 
to which teachers are expected to supervise closely routine situations 
of bathing, dressing, eating, and sleeping, in contrast to the freedom 
of the play hours. How do children adjust to this shift of adult 
relation? Informal magazine articles comment on the rigid inflexi- 
bility of some nursery-school teachers, but there are no records of 
the results of such inflexible procedures compared with more spon- 
taneous ones. Fundamental conflicts in approved procedure appear 
when recommendations from different quarters are compared — the 
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orthodox nursery-school emphasis on calm rationality, in contrast to 
the psychiatric emphasis on the need for solid emotional securities 
and freedom of emotional expression. It is sometimes assumed that 
a calm and reasonable pattern of authority goes along with a con- 
sistency which makes it easier for the child to grasp what is wanted 
and to build up stable patterns, while emotional reinforcement of 
authority is apt to go along with inconsistencies which make it hard 
for the child to know what to expect from the adult. The authority 
relations and relations of emotional satisfaction or frustration be- 
tween adult and child are recognized by the clinician as of funda- 
mental importance for the “adjustment” and happy development 
of the individual child, but they have not been studied extensively 
in their ultimate bearing on the social behavior of the normal child 
and his relations to his group. 

There seems to be considerable evidence that the child’s role in 
the group, even as early as three or four j ears of age, will be a 
quite clear reflection of needs, frustrations, satisfactions or projec- 
tions of anxiety and identification with a parent in the home situa- 
tion. If this Is true, there may be a need to revise assumptions re- 
garding the unlimited value of free play, which may merely con- 
solidate these patterns, and to learn more about bridging the gap 
from such social patterns into more flexible group relations. 


Total Personality at Nursery-school Age 

We find a great lack of personality studies of children in nursery 
school, just as we found to be the case in relation to children in the 
first two years; most case studies are quite inadequate at this age. 
It is likely that when good ones are available, we shall find certain 
outstanding nursery-school types: the hyperactive child, not unlike 
the hyperactive child known at a later age to the clinics; the se- 
clusive child, who may be merely temporarily cowed by adults and 
his peers or be laying the foundations for a later daydreamer; the 
“good” child, who conforms too much; and the scampering rebel. 
The question of what types are likely to appear significant will de- 
pend partly on the problem under consideration. In a study of the 
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relations between sympathy and aggression, certain children ap- 
peared to show a high score on both sympathy and aegressicni; they 
might be called ambivalent social children. Others showed a low 
score on both sj-mpath}- and aggression and were usually low in all 
social contacts as a result of shyness or inhibition. Still others showed 
a high score on sympathy and a low score on aggression; one of 
these was a girl with some tendency toward fearful ness and dislike 
of physical contact, who could express her social interest through 
sympathetic behavior. Children with low scores on sympathy and 
high scores on aggressioir were likelv to be immature in social per- 
ception but active and primitive in social contacts. 

In each of these cases, the child showed a range of behavior over 
a period of a j'ear in nursery school which differed strikingly from 
the range of behavior shown by the other children mentioned. It 
could be predicted with relative safety that Janet would not get into 
a fight and that Julius would get into a fight on slight provocation, 
although both would be equally likely to respond sympathetically 
to the distress of another child. It could be predicted that Julius, 
who might be a “hyperactive” child, would respond to every social 
stimulus, whereas Reinhardt, who was, for the time being at least, 
quite isolated, would respond to almost no stimulus from another 
child. It is quite likely that hyperactivity, where it exists, will ap- 
pear in connection with attitudes toward routine, constructive work, 
relations with adults as well as with children in the sense that dis- 
tractibility or over-reactiveness will appear in responses both to peo- 
ple and to material. At the same time, this personal it)- characteristic 
may be cut across bv other tendencies toward negativism or a chronic 
wish for approval, either of which would give a characteristic color 
to aggressive or sympathetic behavior as well'as affecting the amount 
of each that would be likely to appear. 

The following records illustrate many of the relationships pointed 
out during the preceding discussion. Here is an active, intelligent 
child with high scores on both sympathetic behavior and aggression. 
On November 14, the first 15-minute record shows her running 
about, laughing, repeatedly starting “ring-around-a-rosy” games, 
running up to other children to include them. A significant feature 
of her behavior appears in her gentleness when another child falls 
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on her; she says at first, “Don’t, don’t get on me,” and when the 
teacher encourages her to tell the boy not to, she formulates her 
protest in general terms, “Don’t fall on other people, it hurts them, 
they don’t like it.”^ 

11-14-34 

Lila is at the tomato juice table. She throws her empty cup in the 
waste basket. She drops her napkin and the wind blows it away. 
She runs alter it, picks it up and throws it in the basket. 

She runs across playground and follows Jack and a teacher who are 
running. 

She runs and laughs, runs after teacher and laughs. 

Goes up to teacher and touches her. 

Runs again, calls to teacher, “I’m catching you.” 

Catches and holds teacher. 

Teacher says, “We’re waun enough now.” Lila says, “I’m not warm 
enough, let’s play ‘ring-around-a-rosy.’” Teacher says, “All 
right.” They join hands and dance around. 

Lila says, “Let's do it again,” and they do so. 
jack says, “Let’s do it again’’ — all hold hands. 

Lila, teacher and Jack I'.old hands and dance around. 

Then fall down and laugii. 

Lila says, “Where’s Bobby?” She looks around and calls, “Bobby.” 
She sees him and runs up to him, saying, “Bobby, would you like 
to come and play v, '‘h us?” 

Bobby doesn’t answer, and slides down inclined board. 

Lila, laughing, goes to jumping board and walks on it. 

Jack runs up to her and eays, “Lila T.” Then says, “Lila, now we go 
sliding, see?” And he slides down inclined board. 

Jacks runs off. Lila says, "Let’s do it together.” 

Bobby comes up. Lila says, “Let’s play ring-around-a-rosy again.” 
Teacher says, “All right.” 

Lila, teacher and Bobb} join hands and dance ring-around-a-rosy. 
Lila says “Ring-around-a-rosy all fall down.” They fall down and 
laugh. 

Teacher suggests that instead of falling down they kneel. 

Bobby and Lila go to shed with teacher. 

Lila takes one end of a mat and starts to carry it. 

She says, “It’s too heavy.” Teacher asks Bobby to help. Lila, Bobby 

’Records from the Child Development Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University;"' 
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and teacher carry mat across playground. They join hands and 
play ring-around-a-rosy on the mat. 

Lila says, “I know what’s a good game, let’s just do it like that.” 
Teacher says, “How, Lila?” 

Lila dances on the ground and then runs to mat and falls down. 

Lila says, “Let’s play a jumping game and then fall down.” Lila 
and Bobby jump up and down and then fall on the mat. 

Bobby falls on top of Lila and she says, “Don’t, don’t get on me.” 
Teacher says, “You tell him.” 

Lila says, “Bobby, don’t fall on other people, it hurts them and they 
don’t like it.” 

Lila says, “Let’s play ring-around-a-rosy.” 

Bobby says, “I’m too tired.” 

Teacher suggests she get someone else to play with. 

Lila crosses the playground to Chiefie and Jack and says, “Chiefie, 
will you come play with me? Play ring-around-a-rosy?” 

Chiefie says, “No.” 

Lila says, “Jack, will you play with me?” 

Jack goes toward teacher. Lila follows. Lila picks up a basket and 
puts it on the mat. 

Chiefie approaches the teacher and says, “We’re going to play a game 
around the basket. What game, Lila?” 

Lila says, “Ring-around-a-rosy.” 

Chiefie and Lila join hands and dance around the basket. 

The following day a second 15-minute sample of Lila’s behavior 
is recorded. This time there is no teacher present in the immediate 
vicinity of the children, or participating at any time in their activ- 
ity, although Lila’s mother is in the offing. The first three minutes’ 
activity consists of a competition in verbal violence, each one out- 
doing the other in bloody threats. This is suddenly changed by 
Lila’s boy companion who suggests simply, “Let’s fight.” As soon 
as the possibility of conflict on a physical level appears, Lila objects. 
At first she gives the stock pattern, “It isn’t nice,” which has taken 
the place, for this generation, of the more Puritan, “It Isn’t right” 
(and has assimilated most of the group-sanction qualities of the ear- 
lier phrase). In response to her companion’s protest, “But fighting 
doesn’t hurt,” which is also on a level of generalization, Lila replies 
on the same level, “But you hit people when you fight and people 
don’t like to be hitten.” The boy appears to agree that hitting hurts, 
and with this acknowledgment from him, Lila suggests a fight} 
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they make a pass or two, then go off to other things, but return 
shortly, this time taking up the verbal threats again. The compe- 
tition does not thrive on threats alone, however, for Lila refuses the 
boy the prestige of being eaten by the wolf, and the boy turns the 
tables by suggesting that they will have to eat the wolf if they are 
hungry. When Lila laughs with him at this he threatens, “Next time 
you laugh at me, I won’t laugh at you.” This threat is immediately 
followed by the suggestion, “Let’s go over to the jungle gym.” Lila 
acquiesces and from this point on (this has occupied exactly half 
of the 15-minute period) the content of their relation is largely co- 
operation ; they play with a ball, and climb up and down the jungle 
gym, then play fireman. 

ii-iS-34 
10: 10 

Lila is walking across the yard carrying a big rubber ball. She goes 
over to a bike. She gets on. She starts to ride it. 

Bob walks over to her. 

He speaks to her unintelligibly. 

Lila: “Some day I am going to get a big saw and chop your head 
off. Before you get a chance to fight with me and chop my head 
off.” 

Bob: “I’ll chop your arms off.” 

Lila: “I’ll chop your arms and your head off.” 

Bob: “I’ll chop you all up and throw the parts away.” 

Lila: “Where will you get a saw?” 

Bob: “I’ll throw each piece down the cellar and slam the cellar door.” 
Bob: “Then I’ll bang the doors very hard and break your arms. 

Then all your bones will be broken.” 

Lila: “But I’ll do it first to you.” 

Bob: “You won’t be able to get out of the cellar.” 

Lila: “But I’ll do it first to you. And if I do it first, then you won’t be 
able to do it to me at all.” 

Bob: “I’ll be able to do it first because a man will pick up a knife 
in a airplane and give it to me.” 

Bob: “Let’s fight.” 

Lila: “Let’s not.” 

Bob: “Why not?” 

Lila: “Because it isn’t nice.” 

Bob: “But fighting doesn’t hurt.” 

Lila: “But you hit people when you fight and people don’t like to be 
hitten.” 
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Lila and Bob speak to each other unintelligibly. 

Bob: ‘‘Xothing hurts only hitting.” 

Lila: “Let's fight, Bobby.” 

The two children hit each other and laugh. 

Lila drops her ball. 

She gets ofi her bike and picks up the ball. 

Bob withdraws. 

Lila gets on her bike. 

She calls to her mother. 

Lila rides away. 

Lila goes over to her mother. 

Lila : “I don’t want any tomato juice. I’m not thirsty,” 

Mother speaks to her and walks away from her. 

Bob comes over and pushes her bike. 

Lila: “Hey.” 

Bob: “Hey for horses.” 

Lila: “I'll get the wolf to eat you all up.” 

Bob plays with the zipper on Lila’s sweater. 

Bob; “1 want to pull it ail down.” 

Lila: “I don’t want you to do it.” 

Lila: “Wolves don’t like people like you, they will run away from 
you.” 

Bob: “Why?” 

Lila: “They don’t like tough meat like yours and bones sticking in 
their throats.” 

Bob: “If we are hungry we will just have to eat the wolf all up, if 
he wants to eat us up.” 

The two children laugh. 

Bob : “Next time you laugh at me, I won’t laugh at you. Let’s go over 
to the jungle gym.” 

Lila: “Yes, let’s.” 

Lila drops her ball. 

Lila: “Bobby, pick up the ball and put it here.” (She holds her hands 
out.) 

Bobby gets the ball. 

Bob: “Don’t drop it again.” 

Lila: “No.” 

Lila takes the ball from Bob. 

Lila: “Bob, you get on the bike and ride over to the jungle gym 
with it.” 

Bob gets on the bike. 

Bob: “It's too small.” 

Lila run^ over to the jungle gym. 

Bob ridcs ov'*r on thf" biVp 
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Lila gets on the slide and cieeps up. 

Bob tides over to Lila and talks unintelligibly. 

Lila L'Cts down and staits creeping up again. 

Lila gets to the top and sits down. 

Bob starts to creep up. 

Lila: “Let’s get the ball and slide it down.” 

Bob: “Yes.” 

Bob slides and Lila climbs down the jungle gym. 

Bob goes for the ball. 

Lila is still trying to get down. 

Lila gets down and takes the ball from Bob. 

She slides the ball down. 

They both laugh. 

Lila: “Slide the ball here.” 

Bob does not let her. 

Bob: “We have a small dog. It got very tired. If you come up to my 
house we will show it to you.” 

Lila slides the ball down. 

She catches it as it comes down. 

Lila: ‘Tm going to throw it up the jungle gym.” 

Bob climbs up the jungle gym. 

Bob: “Try to throw it up here.” 

Lila: “Okay.” 

Lila throws the ball. The ball does not reach Bob. 

Lila runs after it. 

Teacher comes over to Bob and asks him if his hands are cold. 
Teacher wants Bob to put his gloves on. 

Bob: “No, I don’t uant them.” 

Teacher puts his gloves in his pockets. 

Lila : “In a minute I’ll throw the ball.” 

B'ob slides down. 

Lila is hanging on to one of the bars. 

Lila falls down. 

Lila: “Isn’t it a silly trick?” 

Lila starts to climb up the jungle gym. 

She drops the ball. , 

Lila: “Bobby, will you pick up the ball?” 

Bobby picks the ball up. He throws it up at Lila. 

It comes right down again. 

Lila climbs to the top of the jungle gym. 

Bob goes after the ball. 

Lila : “Please give me the ball.” 

Bob hands it to her. 
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Lila: “Now, Bob, you climb up.” 

Bob: “Just like a fireman. Let’s get a ladder.” 

Lila: “Look, here it is [back of the jungle gym].” 

Bob goes after it. Lila drops the ball. 

Bob picks it up and hands it to Lila. Lila can’t reach it so the ball 
falls to the ground. 

Lila: “There’s a big fire. Let’s put the fire out.” 

Bob picks up the ladder. 

He hits Alma who is watching, as he straightens out the ladder. Alma 
withdraws. 

Bob puts the ladder up against the wall of the jungle gym. 

Lila: “I'm a fireman. I’m a fireman.” 

Bob: “You are not a fireman. You are a girl. Only boys are fire- 
man.” 

Lila: “Don’t be silly. Of course I am not a fireman. I’m only pre- 
tending.” 

Bob climbs up the ladder of the jungle gym where Lila is sitting. Lila 
moves away. 

Lila: “Let’s squirt the water.” 

They both make funny noises with their mouths. 

Bob climbs down. 

Bob: “All right. Everything is all right.” 

Lila starts climbing down. 

Lila: “There is another fire across the way.” 

Bobby climbs up. Lila goes down the other side. 

She makes funny noises and uses an imaginary hose to squirt the 
water up the side of the jungle gym. 

Bob stands on top of the jungle gym and does the same as Lila, only 
his direction is down the jungle gym. 

Wallis’ records, on the other hand, Illustrate quite different sorts 
of variation in behavior. At the beginning and end of the first rec- 
ord he is seen relatively inactive, watching other children or sucking 
a finger. This behavior dominates the whole record except for an 
interlude during which he attempts to get a tricycle to ride. 

1 1 - 2-34 , , . . . V 

Wallis stood watching other children and rubbing his eyes with ms 
sleeve. Looked at Nancy and watched other children. 

Sucked finger. Held post, started to cry. 

Walked into vestibule and stood in corner, stopped crying. 

Stood in vestibule holding to door and watching children playing with 
caniage outside. 
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Stood at door of vestibule. Patsy went into bathroom with cup and 
filled it with water. Wallis said, “Give me that,” and followed 
her. 

She ignored him and left. 

He stayed in bathioom and ran water in basin. Teacher came in with 
Betsy and Patsy. 

Teacher talked to them and turned on the water. 

Teacher told them to wash sand out of the sink, and Wallis turned 
the spigot. 

Wallis continued to turn spigot. The teacher and two children left. 
Wallis continued to play with the water. 

Wallis said something unintelligible to Patsy and laughs. Patsy left. 

Wallis watched them and then left. 

Wallis stood in door of vestibule looking out on to the playground. 
Left, ran to teacher and said, “I want to get the little red bike.” 
Teacher: “Which one.'” 

Walllis: “The one which Holden has.” 

Teacher, pointing; “There's a green one that’s not being used.” 
Wallis stood looking with finger in his mouth. 

Ran and called out something unintelligible. 

Went in and out of shed. 

Walked and looked around playground. 

Put finger in mouth and took it out again. Went up to Johnny who 
is riding bike. Wallis held to the bike and said, “I need this 
little bike because George has one.” 

Johnny: “But I need it.” 

Johnny rode off and Wallis followed. 

Wallis: “Will you let me have it after?” 

Johnny: “When I leave I’ll put it in the barn.” 

Johnny rode off and Wallis followed. 

Wallis: “Another day I’m going to have that bike all the time and 
not let you have it, if you won’t let me have it.” 

Johnny: “I’m going to put it in the barn.” 

Johnny sat on the bicycle. 

Wallis turned away and watched three girls of the four-year group. 

In the second record, Wallis is much more active: 
li-iS-34 

9:15 

Wallis stood by the door. He moved away. Came back and entered 
the lobby. 

Bob C. stood near the inner door holding on to the handle. 
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Wallis went in back of Bob. 

Bob pushed Wallis. 

W aliis pushed past Bob. 

Wallis opened the door. Went inside. He went upst:.;;-. 

Bob C. followed him. 

Teacher came in. 

She sent Bob down. He started down. She talked to Wallis. 

Wallis: ‘T %vant to go upstairs for the blankets.” 

Bob: “Come on down, Wallis.” 

Teacher: “Go out. Bob, Wallis is coming down.” 

She talked to Wallis unintelligibly. 

Wallis went down. 

Wallis and Bob opened the two doors. 

Wallis: “We both opened the two doors.” 

They laugh. 

Bob withdrew. 

Wallis walked away with teacher. They went to garage. 

Wallis saw the mats. He 3'elled, “There they are.” 

He walked around and pulled down the mats. 

Teacher: “Put that there, Wallis.” 

Wallis: “Okay.” 

He dragged the mat over to the platform. 

Teacher: “Thank you very much, Wallis.” 

Teacher: “Look for another small one, Wallis.” 

She pointed to one on the bottom of the pile. 

Teacher: “Get that one there, Wallis.” 

Wallis: “No, that is too far on the bottom.” 

She took the top ones off. 

Wallis pulled the one she wanted out of the pile. 

He dragged it on to the other platform. 

Wallis: "Which way is put on the bottom?” 

Teacher: “That way.” 

Wallis: “All right.” 

He put it down the way she said. 

Wallis: “I am a good helper.” 

Teachei : “You certainly are.” 

Wallis left the garage. He took a small bike. 

He tried ttj get on but it is too small for him. 

1 le started running with the bike. 

He bumped his bike into the train George was playing with. 

Geoi'/e: “Stop that.” 

W allis iciu away with the bike. 

Geoige continued playing. 
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Wallis left the bike in the middle of the yard. 

Chielie passed on a bike with a cart attached to the back. 

\\ allia ran after Cliiefie. 

Chiefic rode very fast. 

Wallis went back to his bike. 

He collided his bike into David R.’s bike. 

They laugh. 

David rode away. 

Wallis walked away with his bike. 

Wallis collided his bTe with George’s train. 

George just looked at \\’allis. 

Wallis went away. 

He steered his bike down the hill. 

He walked with it as it tvcnt down the hill. 

He ran with the bike. He threw it over. He picked it up. 

Wallis tried lifting the bike over the walking boards. 

George was sitting there playing with his train. 

George: “That’s a station.” 

They laugh. 

IVafi'rs tried to manecfver his bike and one standing next to his. 
David R. came over. 

David: “That is my bike.” 

He took the other bike away from Wallis. 

David got on his bike. 

Wallis took his b'ke .and collided with George’s train. 

George just looked at him. 

Wallis collided his bike into David’s bike. 

David: “Don’t do that.” 

Wallis laughed and rode away with his bike. 

David rode away. 

George continued to play with his train. 

Wallis fell off the bike. He got up and left the bike and walked into 
the garage. He went back for the bike. He steered the bike 
around in the vicinity of the garage. He collided the bike into 
George’s train. 

George: “Stop, stop, you are a bad boy.” 

Wallis: “No, I’m not a bad boy.” 

George: “Yes you are.” 

George walked away. 

Wallis went over to the tunnel. He tried to get his bike through. He 
collided into the carriage that David had attached to his bike. 
Holden, who is holding on to the carriage yells; “Get out of here.” 
He lifted his hand to hit Wallis. 
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Wallis ran after Holden and said, “I’ll slap your face.” 

Holden ran away. 

David rode away after him. 

Wallis returned to his bike and the tunnel. 

He started to take the tunnel apart. 

George: “Don’t do that.” 

They both laugh. 

Johnny walked over. He tried to get Wallis away from the tunnel by 
pushing. 

Johnny: “Get off. Put that tunnel back.” 

Wallis: “No, no.” 

He pushed Johnny away and put back the tunnel. 

He yelled, “There.” 

He and George yell together, “There.” 

Johnny withdrew. George withdrew with his train. 

Wallis tried to put his bike on top of the tunnel. 

He put the bike down on the ground and looked at it. 

He called the teacher to look at the bike. 

Wallis : “Look, look, one of the pedals are missing.” 

The teacher does not come over. 

Wallis left the bike. He walked over to the tunnel. 

He upset the tunnel. 

Wallis went back for the bike. 

He lifted the bike over the boards of the tunnel. 

He left the bike and walked away. 

He went to the sand bin. 

He went to the garage. 

He went over to the blankets. 

He picked one up. 

There were dolls on it. 

He laughed and said, “Look it.” 

Here Wallis is again standing quiet when we first see him at 
the beginning of the record. Within the first minute, however, he 
becomes more active, and is on his way upstairs. He meets the 
teacher, who suggests that Wallis help herj this occupies the re- 
mainder of the first minutes. Immediately after this he gets a 
bike, and most of his activity for the rest of the time centers upon 
or includes the bike. It leads to a number of passing contacts with 
other children, as he bumps or collides with their apparatus (appar- 
ently on purpose). None of these leads to any definite acceptance or 
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joint activity with other children, however, except for an occasional 
shared laugh. At the end of the fifteen minutes he is seen aimlessly 
going from one thing to another and commenting to no one in par- 
ticular. 

In both of these records Wallis is seen to be a child with limited 
social resources and little evidence of security. In the first record 
he is passive and makes little attempt to do anything, and in the 
second record he approaches children repeatedly with a vague ag- 
gressiveness that gets him nowhere. 

Both of these records contrast with the picture of Wallis during 
the preceding year when he was fairly active and had a sizable score 
on both aggression and sympathetic behavior. The total picture of 
Wallis from these samples is that of a child whose behavior varies 
from inactive to aggressive when he is socially insecure, and from 
aggressive to sympathetic when he is better adjusted. In the first 
case the behavior is the overt side of a variation from passive accept- 
ance of his incomplete relation to the group, to an active attempt to 
make contact j in the second the variations are those which appear 
in the child with active ambivalent social relations at the three- or 
four-year level, when ego demands yield to a simple desire for a 
companionship unimpeded by deep-rooted ego defenses or pressures 
of social code. 

Such records seem to us to suggest that one cannot with much 
profit study a “trait” in a group of small children, filtering it out 
from the full reality and studying it for itself or as it correlates with 
other “traits.” Such traits are the complex expression of deep bio- 
logical and cultural forces. Their external form is like a changing 
shadow cast by clouds upon a mountain-side. There is a science of 
physics, but not of shadow shapes, fer se. Behavior can be observed, 
experimented on, even measured, but it does not by itself make 
sense. It does make sense when the whole child is confronted in his 
whole social setting. 


This account of social behavior at different ages from birth to 
school age is limited by the fact that it is based upon research upon 
children from professional groups, whose verbal development is 
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somewhat earlier than that of other groups, and uj-ion children in 
nursery-school situations which form a special patr(.rn in comparison 
with the variety of situations in which children of t''!- age may ordi- 
narll}' be found. No one has sj stematicallj obsein ed children from 
the ages of two to four playing in the park under the supervision 
of a nursemaid; common observation would indicate that this situa- 
tion afforded little opportunit)- for the de\'elopmejit of any such 
repertory of social behaador as has been described above. On the 
other hand, we have no evidence that the lack of contact with other 
children proves a serious handicap to children in subsequent social 
development. There is some indication that the initial adjustment 
of nursery-school children to kindergarten is easier, as any adjust- 
ment is for children to whom it is relatively familiar. But this is all 
that we positively know regarding the influence of nursery school 
upon personality development. 

Similarly, w'e have no sj'stematic observation of social behavior 
in the street play of small children in lower economic groups. Here 
one often sees four-year-old girls carr^dng their little brothers or 
sisters about and superadsing them for long periods of time. This not 
only expresses much, but undoubtedh- encourages mi :h that is not 
observed in nursery schools. To the street or farm child, the kind 
of material that makes possible parallel and incipient group play 
in nursery school (cla\', sand, swings, long trains and rocking boats) 
is lacking, and one sees little of these t\ pes of social activity. Yet 
there is no evidence that this lack of earl)- stimulus to cooperative 
play has any effect upon eight- or nine-)-ear-old hopscotch or base- 
ball activities. Everyday observation suggests that, lacking definite 
trauma or specific prolonged social fears, later social behavior may 
develop along normal lines without detailed care and preparation 
at the pre-school level. It is important here to remember the work 
of McGraw and Gesell on other aspects of development, indicating 
that maturation and the general social environment of our culture 
provide a sufiicientl)^ good base to permit, at an)" level after a child 
is ready for the activity in question, development with fair ease in 
the appropriate direction without specific previous coaching; one 
may even catch up to other children who have had such coaching. 

The chief value of early trmning, then, appears to resolve itself 
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into the 'attitude effects of the extra experience. In the case of 
Gesell’s work with stair-climbing, the specially trained twin showed 
more alacrity and confidence 5 and McGraw’s trained twin also 
showed marked development -of confidence in respect to the trained 
activities. The relation of this confidence to the child’s attitude 
toward the untrained child, and the question of its general carry- 
over into different situations where other equally competent or 
superior children are present, need also to be considered. 


Despite all the limitations and reservations which have just been 
noted, a number of generalizations have emerged from the quanti- 
ties of researches on behavior of children in pre-school years which 
are sufficiently well established to serve as a dependable background 
for further investigators. 

1. Between the ages of two and five yeai's, the variety of social 
behavior patterns increases from year to year, 

2. Among two- and three-year-olds, there are substantial positive 
correlations between practically all overt social behavior patterns, 
including those which adults think of as desirable and as unde- 
sirable. 

3. Resistance and negativism may commonly be expected to reach 
a peak at three years, more or less independent of economic group 
or geographical location. This probably means merely that in our 
culture the conflict of the child’s readiness to expand with the re- 
strictions imposed by adults is almost universal for this age. 

4. Friendship and integrated patterns of cooperation begin at 
three or four and expand from that time on into more complicated 
or organized forms. 

5. The quality and amount of cooperation or conflict are af- 
fected by the set-up of the group: number of children in relation to 
space and play material, age range of children, personality of domi- 
nant children, amount of teacher direction, and personality of 
teachers. 

6. Personality reactions to home situations, especially parents’ 
attitudes toward the child, carry over into general tendencies to- 
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ward withdrawal (children of over-protective parents) or aggres- 
sion (children rejecting parents), appearing in other situations. 

7. Children vary in the extent to which behavior in any one situ- 
ation is a basis for prediction of behavior in any other situation. 
Some children are relatively consistent from situation to situation 
and others vary sharply j where variations occur, they follow con- 
sistent patterns that can be understood when seen in relation to 
the total personality of the child. 



Cha-pter X 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR IN LATER CHILDHOOD AND 
ADOLESCENCE 

Observers who have watched seven-year-old boys in the city 
for a period of some months find their “free associations” turning 
to soldiers, cowboys, Burk Rogers, Alley Oop, baseball, swapping 
cards, fighting, gobbling food, ferry rides, resenting adults, having 
secrets, giggling over nonsense, wiggling, shouting, tussling, calling 
obscene names, and staging imitation strikes. Suburban children of 
the same age bring to mind, in addition, hikes, birds, goldfish, seed- 
planting, cooking, climbing hills, bicycling, turtles, and dogs. In 
either case, the picture is one of energy, initiative, lack of clear 
structure in relations with other children of their own age as well 
as in relations with adults, a drive to prove one’s independence and 
masculinity, and expanding interest in the world around one. 

If we classify the problems in socialization of personality during 
the elementary school years, we find these jnajor areas: 

1. Definition of one’s role in the school group, with respect 
to one’s sex role 3 one’s dominance-participation role of 
leader, follower, dominator, isolate3 one’s activity role 
(“the good student,” “the athlete”) 3 and one’s status role 
of superiority or inferiority as a person. 

2. Definition of one’s relation to adults as individuals in terms 
of submission or rebellion against authority, identification 
or rejection, love or antagonism. 

3. Crystallization of attitudes toward the larger world, atti- 
tudes toward sex, race, religions, economic and social status 
differences 3 attitudes toward institutions such as school, 
family, church, clubs 3 identification with the morality of 
the group or deviation from it. 

619 
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These might be expected to be affected by developmental changes 
in the individual child, emerging abilities, skills and sensitivities, 
changing group structure, changing authority rel.irion^hips. 

While this abstract pattern of the child’s si.dali/aition during 
school years might serve as a tentative framework for organizing 
the data that exist, it will not be possible to fill in. all aspects of 
it with equal completeness. For experimental and other quantita- 
tive or objective methods have not been extended to the study of a 
large variety of problems of social behavior in older c.hildren. This 
is not, of course, because of the dearth of problems, but rather be- 
cause of the complexity suggested by the lists just given. As the 
child grows older, educational and conduct problems come to the 
fore, and the demands of scientific social research arc swamped in 
the demands of educators for more and better wa\s to teach arith- 
metic and of teachers for immediate adjustment of a behavior 
problem. For the most part, studies have been made and are still 
being made by questionnaires and other methods which get results 
with a minimum of time and energy. 

“Going to school,” with its accompanying introduction to new 
groups, new ways, new ideals, new demands, is, foi most children, 
the most important change between the pre-school age and adoles- 
cence. The w'a)'S in which children adjust to this radically new en- 
vironment have been studied particularly by some of the Russian 
investigators. The whole situation of the schoolroom with the large 
group which it creates gives a new' chance for leadership and new 
occupation for those inclined to be leaders. The growing interests 
of the child have a part in the formation of closer friendships, and 
of games or groups of a more permanent character than those that 
were observed in the pre-school period. The multitudinous appeals 
offered by the school itself and even more by life outside of the 
school are responded to with the eventual development of rela- 
tively stable interests. The necessity that many children face, of 
leaving school in early adolescence to help support the family, 
presses upon them the importance, because of the imminence, of 
vocational choices. All of these facts have received more or less at- 
tention at the hands of educators and psychologists alike, mostly 
through such paper-and-pencil techniques as have been mentioned: 
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questionnaires, the writing of essays in answer to a given question, 
etc. Occasionally, as in the Middletown studies of qualities that 
children consider desirable in parents and those that parents em- 
phasize in bringing up cihldren, questionnaire studies and observa- 
tion are used together as mutual checks. These exceptions are few, 
however. Relatively few of the aspects of the older child’s social 
life have received either careful quantitative analysis or experi- 
mental attack. 

The biases which ha^'e shaped the development of research on 
elementary school children have been largely formed by the needs 
of teachers who are handling large groups of children and need to 
find some general safe principles for such 'vide application as to 
be usable with most children in any normal school set-up. Conse- 
quently, there is a heavy emphasis on the study of groups and gen- 
eralizations about groups of children at the expense, on the one 
hand, of understanding individual children and, on the other, of 
knowledge of the effects of institutions on children. Curiously 
enough, there is no such thing as a complete social psychological 
study of an ordinary elementary school class or a progressive school 
class or a Scout group or a Sunday school. Personalities of chil- 
dren are constantly reacting to and being shaped by all these insti- 
tutions, but the concrete records of how this is done and to what 
effect do not seem to exist. 

Our picture of elementary school children must, then, be pieced 
together out of data from studies in progress and scattered results 
of segmental studies, few of which were concerned with the attempt 
to see children as personalities in group situations of elementary 
school life. 


Forms of Play 

It is common for children of this age to have a tremendous 
drive toward social activity and social relationships. In play situa- 
tions this can find moderately organized outlets in the form of ag- 
gressive games — ^baseball, cowboy, Indians, and the like. When chil- 
dren are eating lunch together, we find this drive to social inter- 
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course taking a variety of forms; exchanges of information about 
food or adults, spontaneous games or verbal fights and competi- 
tion are familiar to teachers who see children in these situations. 

Lunch Records of Seven-year-old Children^ 

J. and the others settle down. They are talking loudly. J. eats all 
her bread quickly. Miriam asks, “Who likes. . . r” Hands were 
raised unanimously. 

“Who likes rice?” They all get down on the floor to express extreme 
dislike. 

“Who likes parsnips?” Down again on the floor. 

“Who likes beets?” J. says, “Fair,” with hands midway, about 
shoulder level. 

M.; “Ice cream?” They all raise hands enthusiastically, but J. who 
says again, “Fair!” 

J. takes the crust of her bread and rolls it, saying: “I’ve got a cof- 
fee roll!” 

J. says to me, “Now you’re writing it down!” They all ask about 
my writing, and M. says I write down what they do. M. J. L. says, 
“Do you write down everything we say, too?” I say, “No. Only some- 
times.” M.: “Yes, you do.” I say, “I couldn’t write that fast.” M. asks 
more questions about what they like to eat, and they vote, but I can- 
not hear what they are voting on. 

Miss L. threatens them with a long rest hour — they get to work 
eating. J. eats quickly and almost finishes her dinner in a few mouth- 
fuls. 

M.: “Who likes . . . sausage?” They all raise hands and say 
“Yum.” “Who likes chocolate cake?” Much enthusiasm. 

J. is all through her lunch except for salad. 

C.: “Who likes this?” (extending two fingers). They all giggle (at 
the obscene reference partly hidden from the adults). 

This form of excited discussion of likes and dislikes seems to 
be characteristic of conversation among primary children. Piaget’s 
observation that at this age children begin to care about the points 
of view of others finds illustration in this type of pleasure in com- 
paring experiences. At the same time, we may see an example of 
canalization of drive, or Woodworth’s principle that a mechanism 
may become a drive. With children the possibilities inherent in 
emerging perceptions, values and activities lead to temporary 
dri\'cs developing from mechanisms that ultimately revert to an 

‘ Rc'diid by Irma Black, of the Bureau of Educational Experiments. 
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instrumental status. Expressing one’s likes and preferences may 
begin at three or four in a context where expressing a preference 
is likely to have material results} it does not become a form of 
social activity exploited for its own sake until elementary school 
age} this activity may then go through a phase of exploitation, with 
subsequent decline of interest. 

In the following record we see another characteristic bit of 
elementary school behavior: 

M. : “Let’s start a game.” 

H.: “Okay. You’re excused. We’re all excused once.” He refers to 
the talking after the game is started. 

J. talks again. 

H. says, “That’s all !’’ 

They try the game, but all talk. Apparently it is too much for them 
to keep quiet. 

They start again, keeping their mouths closed as they chew. H. pre- 
tends to talk to C. without opening his mouth. 

He sits quietly, mouth closed, chewing, making a humming noise. 
He is eating his bread, which he holds in his right hand. J. starts 
talking and crosses her fingers. 

H.: “You’ve gotta eat the rotten potato.” Then they decide they can 
talk if fingers are crossed. 

They cross braids — ^J., M. and C. H. crosses his tie-ends, calling 
them “fins” — “These are four fins,” he says. (Recorder: “I don’t know 
if this means fish-fins or fingers.”) 

They explain the game to the recorder: “When you get fins 
crossed . . .” J. explains that the rotten potatoes were the ones they 
made the prints with. 

H. ; “I’ve got my toes crossed!” 

They all break down and shout at once, making deafening noise. 
Henry puts his hands over his ears while M. seems the most hay- 
wire, j'elling even after Miss L. calls them to order. 

H. sits veiy quietly and cats while Miss L. sends J. out. This has 
a rather sobering effect on all of them. 

H. says, “I got my eyebrow crossed.” He twists his nose playfully 
and wiggles on his chair. 

Looks at recorder and holds up his crossed leg with a wise glance. 
He has not eaten anything for several minutes. 

“My toes aren’t crossed, I’m crossing it on the floor.” He puts his 
arms around his own neck crossing them as he does so. H. and C. 
engage in a rough-house, after which H. stands up in the middle of 
the room. 
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‘‘See what I’m doing? I’m crossing the boards” (his feet are at right 
angles to- the boards). 

He takes a bite, then crosses his loose strands of hair. Then he 
takes another bite and sticks his tongue out, laying his right fore- 
finger across it. 

Here a trivial suggestion becomes exploited at great length with 
the aid of a strong interest in competition, and the capacity to de- 
rive a sense of achievement or power through thinking up new 
variations on the theme that nobody else has thought of. Language 
becomes something to play with in terms of content and meanings, 
not simply in terms of rhythm, as was frequently characteristic 
of pre-school years. This kind of activity may start with any casual 
remark; “You’re an old shirt” will be countered with “You’re an 
old pair of pajamas,” and the competition w'ill continue as long as 
the children can think of further members of the category. 


While first-hand records of the social patterns and content of 
children’s play are scarce, there are many studies of children’s in- 
terest and play activities based on their own checking of lists handed 
out in the school room. 

An exhaustive table analyzing the findings of about fifty studies 
of children’s interests and attitudes, chiefly of this sort, is presented 
in Jones and Burks’ Personality Develof7Ji-ent i,: Childhood. The 
material on play interests of children strongly suggests that the 
cultural pressure to “act your age” may be strong enough to in- 
hibit individual interests based upon physical or mental capacities 
or sensitivities of the individual child. During the cight-to-twelve 
“gang age” characterized by lack of interest in girls or antagonism 
to girls, boys arc busy with marbles, stilts, tops and similar games 
which thrive on overt competitive zeal and interest in developing 
skill. With adolescence comes a marked decline of interest in child- 
ish games of this sort, and an increase in heterosexual social activity 
and entertainment; competition for status is no less prevalent, but 
it is likely to be less explicit than it is in the ingenuous days from 
six to twelve. 

A measure of the gap between adult preoccupations or values and 
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those of childhood in any culture might be found in the extent to- 
which children’s play imitates or is divided from adult activity. 
Where children’s play consists primarily in fishing, hunting, climb- 
ing, building on a small scale as the adults do, it is. doubtful if 
there will be such marked feeling attached to the adolescent transi- 
tion that leaves childish things behind. In our society, where the 
gap between childish fun and adult absorption in the working 
world is so great, adolescence brings a sobering sense of change to 
a new outlook and a new world. The frequent longing to escape 
the responsibility of growing up is doubtless, in part, a result of 
this gap. It is possible that the transition from the social world of 
childhood to that of adulthood would be less fraught with inse- 
curity if more children had developed strong personal interests of 
the kind that continue with adult years. Those gifted children who 
are less dominated by the pressure of immediate social groups and 
who develop more inner resources may hav'e a basis for continuity 
that gives zest instead of anx'ety to the anticipation of adult free- 
dom. 

Our culture channels the play interests of the young not only 
through external pressure to conform to the play patterns of a par- 
ticular age level or cultural area, but also through internal pres- 
sure on individual children to find outlet for their own needs. We 
have still made little progress in the analysis of genuinely funda- 
mental bases of interests and these deeper roots of dramatic play 
patterns. Incidental observations of any group of children between 
five and eight years of age will provide generous illustrations of 
this sort: 

“Now let’s pretend that I am Miss Bristol and I’ll scold every- 
body.” 

“I’m going to build a big prison and all these soldiers are 
going to be put in the tower.” 

“I’m going to be a big mummy and these are my ten children, 
and I will say, ‘Now you take a nap,’ and they will say, ‘No, I 
won’t.’ ” 

“Now, daddy, you be the little boy that was hanging on to the 
cars and I’ll be the policeman and chase you.” 

“I’ll be a new king that’s boss of the whole world.” 
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Patterns of this sort reflect obvious needs to work off depriva- 
tions from or dominance of adults, and probably a large propor- 
tion of the play motives of children in our culture would reflect 
different kinds of compensation for deprivation in relations with 
adults or retaliation for adult aggression. The recent emphasis on 
strict supervision of early habit formation, added to the dominating 
patterns which parents in our culture have characteristically had, 
the aggression of adults as a whole toward children in western 
civilization as expressed in patterns of whipping and other rigid 
methods of discipline, have given children a vi%’id and persistent 
experience of adult aggression toward them. This aggression must 
perforce appear both in their relations with adults, whether in the 
form of marked submission or efforts at domination in turn, and 
also in relations with their own age group. 

We have a habit of calling the activities of children with one 
another by the name of play, but it seems probable that the funda- 
mental emotional nature of these activities reflects a great deal which 
is also evident in their relations with adults. 

In addition to the importance of the child’s exp rience of ag- 
gression from adults in relation to play activities, we must also 
take account of other sources of activity and satisfaction. During 
the growth process each new experience that is i'i..de possible by 
the coordinated growth of maturation and learning makes possible 
new play interests. We are familiar with the importance of ex- 
ploratory leg and arm activity in infants who are in the process 
of getting control of eye-hand coordination and of locomotor ac- 
tivities. Shaking, pulling, pushing are forms of play before com- 
bining, even to the extent of putting one small block upon an- 
other, is possible. Similarly, rolling over, stretching, pulling one- 
self up to one’s knees, then exploratory walking, are all play or 
work before one can ride a tricycle or use roller skates. When 
these muscle coordinations are perfected, new ones become ab- 
sorbing. In general, appreciation of the value of vigorous activity 
for the play of young children has occupied our attention to the 
exclusion of the value of sense experience and small-muscle activity. 
The strength of interest in the activity of different organs may 
depend largely upon constitutional differences in response to environ- 
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mental pressures. The organism at any age has possibilities of inter- 
est and play satisfaction in relation to all the functioning organs 
of the body. Thus sound, sight, speech, manual activities, leg ac- 
tivities, eating and elimination, as well as skin sensations in the 
bath or in the snow, all offer possibilities of satisfaction, many 
of which are commercially exploited by dealers in children’s toys. 

Against the broad background of major experiences offered by 
our culture on the one hand, the range of possible sources of satis- 
faction in the organism on the other, and the awareness of indi- 
vidual differences emerging both from different cultural pressures 
and from constitutional thresholds, we must set our discussions 
of the developments of interests and play. The symbolic values 
of toy preferences and play experiences have for the most part 
not been analyzed in any of the work in this country; the study of 
the meaning of interests and play for the deepest nature of the child 
is still waiting to be approached. 

There are several studies of children’s interest and preferences 
in games or toys which are based on a large enough number of 
children to give a basis for generalization regarding children in 
the social group. A hundred children between 24 and 76 months 
were shown six toys of similar size, color, and cost. The test took 
place at home in the presence of adults who were familiar to the 
child. Out of fifty boys, seventeen each chose a car or airplane. 
Six each chose a horse, three chose a boy doll, and one chose a 
girl doll. Out of fifty girls, fifteen chose a girl doll; the next 
largest number, twelve, chose an airplane; then came in order 
the boy doll, the car, and the horse. When the length of time 
the children playcJ with the toys was combined with the final 
choice as an indication of interest value, the order of interest was 
as follows, for boys: car, airplane, horse, boy doll, girl doll. The 
order of interest for girls was: boy doll, girl doll, airplane, car, 
horse. Definite sex differences are apparent in the boys’ prefer- 
ence for the car and the girls’ preference for the dolls, and these 
appeared, according to the author, at all age levels. In choices of 
this sort a combination of factors is involved, including sensori- 
motor satisfactions, dramatic interest, and individual emotional out- 
let. Similar differences were apparent among seven-year-olds ob- 
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sensed recently, and the toy preferences app-^.i .J. to be closely 
related to the children’s interests appearing in re: rds of school- 
room and playground behaviorj girls who sho'.^d other evidences 
of rejecting a feminine role expressed extreme Ci.sdke of dolls and 
preferred boys’ toys, while boys who were inacti\'e in games like 
baseball and war did not select the materials that would be used in 
these games preferred by active aggressive bo\’s. The comments 
of these seven-year-old boys as thev choose tovs from a larger 
collection suggests that children of this age are intenseh' conscious 
of the symbolic values of certain toys: “Pooh I I don’t want girls’ 
toys”; “whoopee, these are the ones for me”; “I’m the kind of guy 
that always takes the soldiers.” This consciousness of the masculine 
or feminine quality of tovs appears as an aspect of a marked effort 
to achieve schoolboy masculinity characteristic of boys of this age. 
They have lost their baby teeth; their big teeth are not in yet, 
but they are determined to be recognized as members of the he- 
boy fraternity which scorns girls and the domination of females. 

It is not an accidental matter that the remarks above seem to 
reflect a masculine-dominated culture in the elementary school 
period; this is particularly characteristic of metropolitan life where 
the male world of war and commerce, boats, doi.’is, subw’ays and 
prize lights is more impressive than the attenuated home activities 
that are possible in modern apartments. Dolls and clothes remain, 
of course, for seven-year-old girls; but even they have no part in 
the curriculum which takes very seriously all of those aspects of 
the “real world” in w'hich the boys are interested anyway. This 
leaves the girls either in the position of accepting a role identified 
with less interesting and rich activities or of renouncing the femi- 
nine role and identifying themselves completely with the boys 
world. This metropolitan dilemma probably has little counterpart 
in the country where, on the one hand, feminine activities are more 
varied and significant and where, on the other, there is a closer 
partnership between men and women in the work necessary to 
sustain life. 

This early tomboy pattern of energetic girls, to whom fighting, 
selling, being policemen, firemen and skyscraper-builders are more 
impressive realities than producing and nourishing children, may 
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be both a reflection of and basis for the adult “masculine protest” 
that psychiatrists recognize in unmotherb' mothers. Certainly, 
man} contemporar\- curricula contribute in no small part to the de- 
valuation of feminine activities and responsibilities in the attitudes 
of children who cannot, as they grow up, wholly release them- 
selves from deep-rooted attitudes- The question whether this is an 
indication of long-time cultural change that will largely revise the 
functions of women, or whether it is merely a tempororj' effect of 
the wave of extreme feminism that achieved the vote for women 
and made equality of fuiiction recognized, will not be answered 
immediately. 


The study of imaginary companions may have possibilities for 
analysis of subjective values in relation to objective behavior. There 
are few large-scale studies of children who have imaginary com- 
panions; among them an analysis of imaginary companions of 
40 children between 3 and 16 }'ears from a Chicago suburb offers 
the most comprehensive study, and attempts to check the hy- 
pothesis that imaginary companions may be compensatory for de- 
fects or for lack of playmates. Only two of the children show 
definite physical abnormalities (hare lip and flat foot) ; two others 
stuttered, and two were left-handed. However, 35 of 40 pupils 
showed personality difficulties of some kind. At the same time, 7 
of the children tvere described as leaders, ^t the time of the crea- 
tion of imaginary companions, 55 per cent were only children; the 
remainder appeared in families of all sizes[^n 36 cases, the phe- 
nomenon was accepted or encouraged by the parents. The median 
age for appearance of imaginary companions was 2 years and 5 
months; by 5 or 6 years, the make-believe quality of the com- 
panion was recognized. For the most part, the most vivid imaginary 
companions were of the same sex; they were frequently labeled 
relatives and were also often “friends.” Most of the play was of 
a highly emotional kind and generally was directly related to the 
child’s own experiences. In 33 out of 40 cases, the playmates were 
conceived of as occupying space. 

It would be very important to know whether there is any func- 
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tional relation between the type of personality difficulty of the 
child and the content or quality of the relation with the imaginary 
companions. A variety of possibilities could be suggested offhand. 
To a child who felt deprived of affection in the family group, the 
imaginary companion might be a projection of his own deprived 
self to whom he, as good parent or brother, could offer the af- 
fection of which he had been deprived. To a child who felt frus- 
trated because of vcr\- dominating parents or nursemaid who gave 
him little room for planning or decision, the imaginary companion 
might be someone whom he could dominate. To a child who is 
lonely, or wffio feels deprived of brothers or sisters, the imaginary 
companion maj- be a direct substitute. Another type of analysis of 
the function of the imaginar)' companion could show the relations 
between the activity with this companion and the child’s total social 
life. Where the imaginary companion acts as a safety valve or 
provides situations for rehearsing behavior that W'ould be valuable 
in actual life situations he might be more of an asset than a detri- 
ment} however, where he is so satisfactory as to prevent efforts at 
contact with live children his influence may be quite undesirable. 
Aside from such therapeutic and developmental considerations, 
the imaginary child may be of importance in relation to the whole 
social imaginative development of the individual, and it is primarily 
these relations between the inner life of the child and the social 
behavior that we need to explore further. 

While individual personality differences characteristic of chil- 
dren in our culture may be reflected in common deviations from 
the norm, certain general values are also reflected in the most char- 
acteristic acti\'ities. “Collecting” is an activity of children in both 
town and countr\’ that may give another outlet for the competition- 
power drive among children on a level that involves real elements 
of prestige in the child’s world not so different from the prestige 
values of property among adults. 

We should expect that children would collect different objects 
in different environments, depending on what was available. How- 
e\-er, on the whole, town and country children show few differ- 
en^.e^ in the objects collected most frequently. Those items which 
vere collected somewhat more by country children included botde 
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tops, curios, marbles, newspapers, poems, stamps, petrified wood. 
The items collected more often by town girls than country girls 
included autograph sentiments, jack stones, newspapers, toys. On 
the whole, boys and girls tend to collect the same kinds of things 
and to have about the same number of collections. The things that 
children collect do not necessarily throw much light on the mean- 
ing or symbolic value of collections to the child, nor has research 
thrown much light upon this. For many children, collecting and 
the exchange of objects that are being collected (cards, stamps, 
samples) may have a function similar to that of gossip in sustaining 
adult social relations; for other children large collections may 
symbolize status and achievement just as status is acquired by the 
adult in amassing a fortune. 


The Struggle for Status 

These illustrations of the content of social and play activities 
among elementary school children show the relationships between 
play and the process of achieving one’s sex role, the influence of 
individual difficulties, and of the child’s level of property-con- 
sciousness; they show little of the changing nature of the relation 
between the individual and the group. Something of this process 
of socialization in terms of the individual’s place in the group struc- 
ture in the first few grades of elementary school is indicated by the 
following facts, some of which will be recalled from Chapter VIII: 

1. Leadership in the first grade is confined to small groups, 
in contrast to the fifth grade where class leaders with in- 
fluence on groups of thirty to forty children can be dis- 
tinguished. (Reininger.) 

2. First-grade children are not able to rank the least and most 
important members of the class. (Reininger.) 

3. In the first grade there are many intersexual attractions or 
friendships, while in the sixth grade there may be none at 
all. Intersexual choices decline sharply after the third 
grade, not to reappear until the eighth. (Moreno.) 
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4. The lowest number of mutual pairs (children who choose 
each other for activities) and the highest number of isolated 
children are found in the kindergarten, first and second 
grades, “indicating that children of this age are seldom 
sufficiently certain whom to choose.” From the fourth 
grade on there is an increase in the number of mutual 
pars of friends and an increasing complexity in group 
structure. At the earlier levels the isolated child may be 
merely forgotten, but after thirteen )-ears children may 
be unchosen because of definite negative attitudes of other 
members of the group toward them. (Moreno.) 

5. Leaders are likely to make a more extroverted score on 
the Marston scale than the average child. (Caldwell and 
Wellman.) 

6. Shy children become attached to self-assertive members of 
the group. (Reininger.) 

7. Children early show a tendency toward certain roles or 
types of behavior in a group, such as the protective type, 
the popular or beloved type, the leader, the despot, and the 
socially unsuccessful child. (Reininger.) 

8 . Quantitative descriptions of the roles of children in a group 
disclose the isolated child, the nucleus of a group, the link 
in a chain of relationships. (Moreno.) 

9. Friends are usually of the same sex, age, ht’ght, I.Q.; and 
children who describe the kinds of boys and girls they 
prefer for friends use terms like “friendly,” “fun,” “fair.” 

10. The child who is extremely superior is not chosen as leader 
by average groups as often as is the moderately superior 
child. (Hollingworth.) 

The entrance at school age into an organized social structure, 
such as school, involves characteristically a process of definition of 
role in this structure 3 the direction of this process in the case of 
any specific elementary school child will be determined by the 
relation between the child’s biological and social status (abilities, 
sex, de\’elopmental level) and the demands of the group3 the re- 
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lation between his behavior or personality in terms of its meaning 
to the group, and the values of the group. 

This determination of the individual’s relation to the group 
structure has several aspects; (i) clarification of sex role; (2) 
dynamic relation to group activity (following, leading, failure, or, 
as Moreno quantitatively defines them, link, nucleus, isolate) ; and 
(3) qualitative role or character (protective, despotic, beloved, etc.). 
As we shall see in connection with the discussion of social develop- 
ment in adolescence, none of these roles is static and permanent, 
but all are capable of change as the relation between the child’s 
biological and social make-up and the demands of his group changes. 
A leader accepted at the age of eleven by her sex and the class 
as a whole on the basis of intelligence and athletic ability may find 
herself isolated in relation to both sexes and dethroned from leader- 
ship by the age of fourteen when her lanky figure and unfeminine 
interests deviate from the changed mode of the group (see page 
642), or when the influence of family status becomes more important. 
At the same time, the possibilities for any individual child are not 
determined solely by the group, for, in addition to certain objec- 
tive abilities and characteristics that tend to “place” a child, there 
are important attitudes and assumptions which he carries over from 
earlier group experience at school or in the family. A child who 
has been “the baby” during the first six grades of school may not 
find it easy to assimilate the different status and role which ac- 
celerated adolescent growth may give him. A child who has been 
passively accepting domination at home may not be able to ac- 
cept the more active role which other children and the teacher 
at school expect of him. 

The contrast between the isolated or withdrawn child and the 
sociable child is even more conspicuous in elementary school than 
it is at the nvu’sery-school level. These two poles of group relation- 
ship come to life in the behavior of the following seven-year-old 
boys: 

Record of an Active Sevetir^ear-old Boy, T. W.^ 

Baseball seems to be suspended today for some reason, and a huge 
gang of children are involved in what appears to be cowboy or bandit 

’ Record made by L. Woodcock, of the Bureau of Educational Experiments. 
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play. There is wild chasing over the roof. Dead bodies lie stretched on 
the tiles. The wounded are lugged off to the cage in the corner of the 
upper level. 

T. W. is deeply involved in this game. I found him first chasing 
one of Miss B.’s boys, shooting his finger at him wildly. He must 
have said something about a bandit, for M. J. K. said, ‘‘We have no 
bandit, you silly,” and T. W. gave up the pursuit. 

He raced across the roof and threw himself on the floor, firing his 
finger off again with many “Boom, boom’s.” He tore back across the 
floor, firing. Then he flung himself upon B., who struggled violently 
to get away. As others came up to struggle with B., T. W . seemed to 
melt out of the struggle, and raced to the cage in the corner, firing, 

J. S. had collapsed in a wounded condition, and T. W. helped drag 
her to the cage. Then he helped D. F. lug L. up the steps, also faint- 
ing from wounds. Again he attacked B., but w'hen E. arrived as a re- 
cruit, T. W. agarn melted away, leaving B. to hrm. 

He ran down the steps, firing and running. He lay on his stomach 
taking aim at som.eone. H. also lies on the floor aiming his finger. 

Then both walked over the roof in quiet conversation. 

R. is in this game, J. S., S., J. E., and many others — all circulating 
so fast that I cannot discover their roles. 

D. 0. is stretched dead or wounded on the floor. T. W. tried to lift 
him up, then turned to H., who is also badly wounded. M. joined 
him, and they both stiuggled. 

Miss H. came with some comment and I heard D. F reply to her, 
“What about the wounded?” He and M. seem especially assigned to 
bring in the wounded, woiking feverishly at it. 

T. W. suddenly slid forward and fell on his stomach. P. first tried 
to lift him up, then J. E.; but in the end it was the staunch M. who 
took him around the waist and escorted him to the cage, where he 
fell prostrate on the floor. 

The cage is full of wounded now. J. S., S., T. W., M. J. K., H., He., 
R. and J. E, are all spread in its cramped confines. T. W. and S, are 
talking together, apparently discussing T. W.’s wounds. 

L. came in, appaiently in the lole of doctor, and T. W. called, “Help 
fix me.” L. came to him and with earnest face felt his throat, then 
assured him that he was all right. T. W. protested at this, and pushed 
up his hair in front, obviously to show a wound. L. examined the fore- 
head with his fingers, then again told T. W. he could get up. 

One by one the wounded are reviving and leaving the hospital. 
T. W. seems reluctant to have his wounds heal. 

J. E. lifted up the edge of a real bandage on her shin and showed 
him the aore underneath. T. W. said earnestly, "Once I fell off the 
(porch:).” 
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Record of an Inactive Seven-year-old Boy, D. H.^ 

In the first thirteen minutes, D. H. wandered all alone about the 
roof, looking down into the stieet. going to the wooden climbing frame 
and leaning on it, and tapping with a stick on the iron step railing. 
He seemed completely at loose ends, and his entire manner was ex- 
pressive of boiedom. 

At ii.-io H. and D. G. went and grabbed him. They were looking 
for a “witch” for theii piison (I think it was), but D. H., with little 
change of expies^iop, pulled away and went to stand near the door. 
As the three ani\ed on the scene again, he stood very close to the 
adult. In a few minutes, he leaned on the door. 

Then he began rather tentatively to tap various children with the 
stick he was carrying. This was done very lightly, almost slyly. D. F. 
chased him. 

As the crowd left the wood frame, he sauntered up near It but left 
as they returned, carrying M. whom they were pulling and tugging. 
(She was pleased by it.) 

He sauntered near the railing and watched. A few minutes later he 
approached ]^I. and bumped her with his knee. They had a brief 
and mild roughhousc. D. H. said, “Come on — get me,” but the episode 
was soon over. 

Then he went to the railing where C. was doing stunts. They did 
not notice each other at first, but finally began talking, This did not 
last. 

Then D. H. pulled away from D. G. and H. again as they tried to 
get him for a witch. 

At the end of the (forty-minute) record he was alone again, hang- 
ing on the rail by his arms, feet caught on lower rail. 

The entire picture was of a child almost outside of the group, mak- 
ing occasional small social advances, none of which lasted. He was 
almost devoid of expression, even when he was being baited, which 
made him such an unsatisfactory victim that even that was not fol- 
lowed up. 

What lies behind these two striking patterns of group partici- 
pation and isolation from the group? Perhaps submissiveness car- 
ried over from a home situation where D. H. was dominated by 
an aggressive parent or an older brother accounts for his with- 
drawal. But we must also not forget that equally important for 
the security of the child is the formidable pressure of adult au- 
thority institutionalized in the school and the experience of com- 

^ Record made by Irma Blacky of the BuRau of Educati on a l Experiments, 
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petition into which the elementary school child is thrown for the 
first time. To be sure, competition is not a completely new experi- 
ence. Even in the nursery school his pla)'matcs ha\'c begun to brag 
about their achievements, their size, their age, or what their fathers 
could do. Although praise and criticism have been given by adults 
since before he learned to talk, he has experienced them largely 
in absolute terms in relation to specific things he has done which 
have been approved or disapproved, rather than in relation to 
the behavior of other children. In first grade, however, others 
may get stars and he may be left out. For the first time he is one 
of a group to be divided into sheep and goats, and instead of brag- 
ging in fantasy, “I am going to live to be a hundred years old,” 
he wants to brag realistically, “I can read better than Jim” — “I 
am the best at baseball.” Both in fancy and reality his success now 
involves the inferiority of someone else, and the success of his 
friend involves his inferiority. 

The relation betw’een competition as one set of reins which many 
adults use constantly and the child’s feeling of success or failure, 
superiority or inferiority, is consequently very intimate. The later 
consequences of this early experience give the ra' ' material of 
quantities of research on “ascendance and submission,” “self-suffi- 
ciency,” “dominance in face-to-face relations,” “neurotic tendencies,” 
“aspects of introversion,” and so forth. We have yet to undertake 
the study of the early stages in these patterns as they emerge out 
of the authority-competition setting in which the elementary school 
child is living. 

The transition to adolescence renews the problems of role of 
the individual in relation to the group. A child who has been happy 
in gang activities in the elementary years may not always shift 
easily to the new patterns of heterosexual relationships. Here new 
criteria of acceptability appear} the physical build suitable for the 
sixth-grade basketball team may not have feminine appeal in first- 
year high school. At the same time children who were incon- 
spicuous or unadjusted at the gang’ age may develop poise and 
social skill more readily than others. The. interrelations among these 
different aspects of development and the status of the child in 
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the group are illustrated in two cases of California children, ex- 
cerpts from whose records are as follows:^ 

Obsc’-z'adons by P.E. instructor on school playground. October, 
m4- 

Dorothy was elected captain. She is an excellent leader of her squad. 
A girl went up to her and gave her a friendly slap, and smiled. They 
talked. Three moie giils appioached and talked to her. The group 
looked to her as the central figure in the game. One helped her fix her 
middy unasked. Doiothy laughed and talked to the girl nearest her, 
and called out to another girl farther away. Pleasant and sm iling . 
Seemed to be liked by eveiyone. Came across the room to talk to adult 
in friendly conversation. Dorothy instructed her squad verj' effec- 
tively. 

Observations by sta§ member and counselor at a clubhouse party 
given by tour boys. Xozember, IQ34.. 

When Dorothy came in a little after the crowd there were cheers 
and clapping. She u as quite popular with two boys in the Post Office 
game. When some of the group decided to dance in the front room, 
Dorothy and two other girls continued playing Post Office for a while 
but later joined the ciowd who were dancing. ♦ 

Observations by staff member in free-play situation at Institute of 
Child Welfare. Match, 1935. 

When playing games such as basketball, Dorothy takes control in 
an unassuming manner, but at other times she tends to allow the 
group to direct her, or letires to a seat and looks on. She has not 
“bloomed"’ in that special way in which so many of the girls have. 
She had a more marked masculine air about her today than usual in 
her carriage, her hair, and her mannerisms. No make-up, no curls. 
She had to leave early to play in and referee a game of basketball 
betw'een teachers and students. 

Observations by staff member in free-play situation at Institute of 
Child Welfare. September, 1935. 

Dorothy’s masculinity impressed us today more than ever before. 
She seems to have none of the maturing girl’s behavior pattern. Re- 
tired more than ever today to the side lines and looked on. Seems in 
general rather unhappy and at a standstill. 

^ Selected from the cumulative descriptive records of a girl through a transition 
from leadership among her own sex and some popularity among the opposite sex, 
to a long-drawn-out deterioration of status with both sexes; from the California 
Adolescent Study. 
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Observations by staff member in ilubhouse. October, IQ35. 

Dorothy (aged 14.8 years) has been coming to tlie clubhouse regu- 
larly but always just to stand and watch. Uncommunicative; very 
quiet, tense and self-conscious. Her hands weie clenched and she 
moved about restlessly as she stood watching, her back against the 
wall. Stolid, shy, and apparently inhibited by the fiee sort of social 
situation created by those dancing. The boys and girls present paid 
no attention to her. 

Observations by a second staff member in free-play situation at In- 
stitute of Child Welfare. March, ig^O. 

Dorothy was most reserved. She has imposed an isolation upon her- 
self which cannot be broken into. Dorothy will not accept the group’s 
request for leadership. She is too well bred to be actively negative but 
acts bored and reserved. 


Guess Who Test 

Probably the most outstanding characteristic of the Guess Who 
record on Dorothy ia the change from a good deal of mention (ex- 
treme and usually favorable position) to an average j osition which 
is a function of not being noticed. 

Several traits in which she maintained her status of extremely favor- 
able position are such ones as “active in games,” “leader in games” 
which have lost value for nearly all girls with the development of 
their increasing Interest in the opposite sex. 

Another item which should be noticed is the “best friend” item. 
Dorothy had always received average or better than average mention 
as being the best friend of some of the children, but in the spring of 
1935 and in the spring of 1936 no one mentioned her as her best 
friend. 

It may be possible that in our culture a masculine girl has a 
more difficult adjustment to make than a feminine boy (if he is 
not too feminine) since merely being male carries status of its own. 
At any rate, the following case illustrates the way in which a rather 
feminine boy improved his status with his own sex through his 
acceptance by girls as an adolescent;^ 

Comments by staff member observing in the classroom when Ted 
was 10.7 years old and in the Low 6th grade: 

Ted stayed in the classroom to eat lunch with several girls. All the 
other boys went out to the playground. 

’ Excel pts from a similar cumulative record of the California Adolescent Study. 
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C \-nent rro’i IL^vu' J'isic rfporf. Dc'Ccml'i'r, io^3, Ted traj 
IJ.3 . irs o.’i an.: r. vV 0th ^’■udc: 

n s 'ather never >ee5 hsni with other boN's and is rather concerned 
alvat is adjustn ent. He is woiiied also because Ted is so sensitive 
about being teased bj otliei boys. 

Cojnment by :‘.iy ?>.. v:bsr ok results of “Guess Who” test in tshich 
the children e\yc .'t\i 'p <-io/!S about each ether: 

His score was „nfa\or 3 bIe in elenientar\ school in the spring of 
1933 (Low cth ctaJel and became e\en noise in the fail of 193®. 
He nas ment or.ed as being feminine in interests and behavior, as 
being interested in .o'lncei friends, as being neat and tidy ^an un- 
desirable trait fium the children's point of vie%\). 

In the fall of I0j)4. ct "cn Ted teas 12 .J years old and in the Lorn 
8th grade, theic coo'met::<' tvere made by a stad member after ob- 
servations in a free-p'ay situation utith a smaJl group of boys: 

Seems to be gettir.e on better with the boys than formerly, but 
still doesn’t seem to be interested in games. He has become somewhat 
more masculine in appeaiance. 

In June, 1935, his counselor wrote in a description of a party at the 
clubhouse: 

The first game played was wink. When the girls were winking, Jim 
and Bob were the most populai but Ted was quite popular, too. 

A staff member commenting on the “Guess Who” test, said: 

In this spring testing 'led had a suduen increase in fa\oiaDle scores. 
This was due not so much to increase in favotable mentions as to de- 
crease in unfavorable mentions. 

In these cases we see the interplay of the development, phpical 
make-up, abilities and attitudes ot the child, with his social adjust- 
ment, in terms of his acceptance both with his own sc-v and with 
the opposite sex. This relation between the status of an individual 
— as it might be represented on a number of rank orders for differ- 
ent characteristics — and the attitudes which are created by his neces- 
sity for rationalizing inferiorities or discrepancies in different status 
on different traits is the theme of a discussion by L. K. Frank. 
He points out that “the rank order gives us a clue to the kind of 
situation an individual faces because of that rank,” and that “out 
of the discrepancies and incongruities” between his rank orders on 
different measui-ements “arise the problems of adjustment to which 
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the personality is the response.” In the case of the adolescents 
whose reports we have just seen, we can only infer the shifting pat- 
tern of inner attitudes that must have gone parallel to the inter- 
related shifts in appearance, behavior and acceptance by the group. 

The California Adolescent Study, from whose case records we 
have just drawn excerpts, offers a unique basis for analysis of these 
interrelated rank orders in dynamic terms, as they change with 
the growth of the individual child. At six-months’ intervals over 
a period of six years, measurements are made on a variety of 
aspects of development; they include: 

1. Anthropometric measurements supplemented by observation of 
physical changes (muscular development, skeletal alignment, geni- 
talia) indicative of maturation. 

2. Body photographs showing changes in gross morphological pat- 
tern. 

3. Eye examinations including photographic records of eye move- 
ments in reading. 

4. Roentgenograms. 

5. Metabolic measurements, pulse, blood pressure, respiration rate, 
temperature. 

6. Photographic records of autonomic reactions made continuously 
during a 40-minute period of stimulation by motion pictures, asso- 
ciation words, interview questions. 

7. Reactions to exercise in terms of oxygen consumption, pulse rate, 
etc. 

8. Urine analyses for albumen, sugar, amount of creatin, creatinine 
and total nitrogen excreted. 

9. Physical ability, tests of strength, bodily control, postural adjust- 
ment, power or accuracy in gross muscular functions. 

10. Motor skill tests of eye-hand coordination, steadiness in thrusting, 
speed of rotary movement, bi-manual coordination, etc. 

11. Intelligence tests. 

12. Learning tests (mazes, immediate and delayed recalls). 

13. Achievement tests of reading, arithmetic, languages, etc. 

14. Teachers’ ratings on interest in school work, school achievement 
and college aptitude. 

15. Tests of interests (things to do, places to go, etc.) and attitudes 
(religious, liberal-conservative attitudes, Strong Vocational Inter- 
est test). 

16. Actit ity records (things I did last week, where I went last week, 
radio programs). 
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17. Associates' ratings (the Guess Who test Includes 40 items such as, 
“Here is someone who doesn't like to talk verj- much." “ . . . 
someone who Is ver}' friendly." Pupils nominate classm.ates for 
e:.oh item). 

18. Annoyance inventory- representing 10 categories such as sensitivity 
to sounds, annoyance at personal Infringements, etc. 

19. .Adjustment inventon-. yielding scores on social, school, family 
adjustments; personal inferiority, generalized tensions, overstate- 
ments, fears and physical symptoms. 

20. Social extroversion. 

21. Judgment of motives. 

22. Rorschach test treated to yield a clinical summary and scores for 
introversion-e.xtroversion, emotional tension, association activity, 
etc. 

23. Records of behavior in social situations. 

24. Interview records covering family history, socio-economic data, 
habits and daily legime. 

This detailed though abbreviated summary of the types of data 
available in the California study is given in order to suggest the 
types of longitudinal and cross-sectional interrelations that are 
actually obtainable and of social significance. From the data avail- 
able in this study it will be possible to make a great variety of 
cross analyses, of which the following may be given as examples; 

X. An analysis of the relations between physiological measures of 
emotionality and the social adjustment of the individual as judged 
by his companions’ ratings and the psychologists’ observations. 

2. A comparison of sensory' acuity as indicated by standard measures, 
and the social functioning of sensitivity' or sensory' interests evi- 
denced in the types of annoyances and types of activities char- 
acteristic of individuals In different social relations. 

3. A comparison of the qualitative capacities of the Individual in terms 
of physical and mental abilities, with the functioning of these capac- 
ities in the social group at different stages of development; ages 
at which motor coordination, verbal ability, musical ability may 
be at a greater social premium and condition the status of the indi- 
vidual and his attitudes. 

4. A comparison of the abilities and sensitivities of the individual 
child, with appearance and style, as determiners of group status 
and group role. 

5. Family attitudes toward the child’s abilities and make-up in com- 
parison with the attitudes of the child’s own group as determiners 
of his evaluation of himself and the uses he makes of his capac;tie.s. 
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The Study of Total Personality in Childhood 
AND Adolescence 

The importance of the relation between individual status and 
the group norm as a determiner of the individual’s adjustment has 
already been mentioned; in this same study seventeen out of one 
hundred boys showed an atypical pattern of sex maturation which 
constituted a hazard to wholesome emotional and social develop- 
ment; retardation and divergent forms of development made for 
insecurity and social difficulties. Differences between the sexes in 
the age of maturing meant a temporary shift in the relationship 
of sex dominance; girls who matured earlier took the lead in 
training boj’S as dancing partners and party escorts. 

Facts of this sort need to be seen against a background of the 
content of adolescent experience as a whole. We do not recognize 
sufficiently how different this may be for differe. social groups. 
Contrast, for example, the situation of adolescent'^ at boarding 
school under constant surveillance with that of those who, like 
the California children, had a clubhouse of their own and vir- 
tually complete freedom in social activity. The following summary 
describes the children’s use of the experimental clubhouse: 

Most of these boys and girls are searching intently for opportunities 
which will facilitate their contacts with members of the opposite sex. 
To date they are finding these opportunities principally through danc- 
ing, going to parties, going to the movies, groups listening to the radio, 
and through conversation. But of all these activities the thirteen- to 
fifteen-year-old boy and girl seem to find dancing to be the most con- 
sistently and endlessly interesting. Before school begins in the morning 
they come to the clubhouse to dance. After a hurried bite of lunch 
twenty or more couples crowd the floor, dancing till the last bell rings 
at noon. And after school they are back and at it again. The fascina- 
tion of new dance tunes and the rhythmical movement of their bodies 
signify a good deal. On every hand there is evidence that this repre- 
sents an a'ge ranee through which social activities are rising to great- 
est impoitancc. for some individuals the transition is a very gradual 
proces.-, whereas others shoot ahead with bieath-taking speed, leaving 
the adults around them dazed and bewildered by the dizzy pace they 
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set. But through it ail there appears the steadily rising pressure to 
bleak away ftom the earlier accepted domination of parents in the 
home and of teachers in the school. It is as though an ovenvhelming 
ui'ge were released uithin them to assert their independence, to ex- 
plore quite new and thrilling kinds of relationships with each other, 
and to proclaim their rights to self-expression as individuals. In a sense 
the clubhouse has been misnamed, for no club meetings are held in it. 
Nor has any desire been expressed for the formation of clubs. ITie 
sort of social organization which these adolescents prefer is a much 
less rigid, more fle.xible, changeable, fluid, seething sort of thing. 
Formalities are forsrotten in their quest for more personal and sophis- 
ticated relationships with each other. 

The great shift toward Interest in parties frequently involves 
a dramatic decline in other activities: 

When we looked for age differences it was found that younger girls 
were still engaged in activities such as painting, drawing, modeling, 
and taking music lessons, while older girls seemed to be outgrowing 
these activities. All this fall at the clubhouse, open scorn has been 
expressed when any radio program other than dance music has hap- 
pened to be turned on. \^’hen free choice was allowed from a varietj’ 
of Victrola records, some representing famous classical music and 
others representing popular dance tunes, over a period of weeks, noth- 
ing but the dance music was selected. Interest in the other records 
vanished with the leading of their titles. 

[We analyzed] the answers of the 200 boys and girls to the same 
questions at three consecutive yearly intervals. We have also pre- 
sented the answers of the children in the lower and higher grades sepa- 
rately. The question asked was, “Of these three activities, swimming, 
playing ball, and going to parties, which do you like to do best:’’ The 
children’s replies [showed that;] At an average age of n years and 4 
months, 67 per cent of the lower-grade boys preferred to swim, 25 per 
cent of these boys prefeircd to play ball, and 8 per cent of them would 
rather go to a party than swim or play ball. At this same age 88 per 
cent of the girls preferred swimming to going to a party, or playing 
ball, 8 per cent would rather go to a party, and 4 per cent of them 
preferred playing ball. During the next two years this pattern of pref- 
erences does not change greatly for the boys in either the lower or 
higher grades. But contrast the change in the girls’ answers to the 
same question: In 1932 at an average age of ii years, only 8 per cent 
of both boys and girls preferred going to parties above swimming or 
playing ball. Two years later the same percentage of lower-grade boys 
expressed this same preference, whereas 4S of these girls 
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now preferred going to parties. [The group by whom] swimming is 
preferred to parties has been cut from 80 per cent to 8 per cent in a 
period of two years, the parties having gained by this loss. The same 
trends, but in less striking degree, are in evidence when the preference 
of the higher-grade boys and girls is compared. 

Other fragmentarj- reports here and abroad indicate that young 
adolescence today is not unlike the experience a generation ago. 
Nicknames, crushes, ideals and fine ambitions for a grown-up voca- 
tion are observed or reported from questionnaire studies. The fact 
that social class affects popularity somewhat more in older children 
in some sections, that boys in high school generally express voca- 
tional ambitions at a level higher than that of their fathers’ occupa- 
tion, that a large percentage of girls are interested in biographies 
(of the great or famous people), and the predominant importance 
to boys of the problem of earning, saving and spending money, and 
to girls of the problem of personal attractiveness and etiquette indi- 
cate ways in which the competitive society is shaping the values of 
youth. The meaning of intense love-friendships and crushes for 
adolescents is not yet entirely clear; they’ may rc.'ect both the 
projection of the child’s need for affection and the sublimation of 
growing emotions that in another culture might have more immedi- 
ate sexual expression. Both the competitive values listed above and 
the intense need for personal response are striking evidences of 
the color of individualism; the lack of strong awareness of social 
needs, economic or political problems of the group, among adoles- 
cents who are on the threshold of responsible citizenship, is simply 
the reverse of this cultural coin. 

At the same time that we concern ourselves with the general pic- 
ture of adolescence as a stage of social development with its own 
patterns and structures, we must consider the varieties of per- 
sonality that make different contacts with the adolescent world. 
Homey has called attention to the following different types of emo- 
tional development that may appear in adolescent girls: 

1. The girl who becomes absorbed in sublimated activities and may 
develop an aversion to the erotic sphere. 

2. Ihe girl who becomes absorbed in the erotic sphere, is boy-crazy, 

and may lose interest in or capacity for work. ® 
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3. The girl who becomes cmoiionally detached, and acquires a don’t- 

care attitude, not being able to put energy into anything. 

4. The girl who develops homosexual tendencies. 

These types of emotional development are to be seen in con- 
nection with the relations between personalitv and group status re- 
vealed in the California study, just as the directions of change re- 
corded in the latter study call for analysis in terms of deeper 
tendencies in the personality'. What are the patterns that lie be- 
hind one girl’s acceptance of an unfeminine pattern and consequent 
loss of status as an adolescent, whereas another girl will “try' on 
new faces” until she finds one that fits and that opens the door to 
social acceptance by her group? 

Studies of adolescents under the direction of Zachry are bring- 
ing out just such persistent trends in the personalities of a certain 
proportion of adolescents who do not shift markedly from situa- 
tion to situation. Nina goes through four years of college with no 
contacts with boys; she has a sensitive imagination that produces 
interesting work in poetry and the arts, and arouses the response 
of all her faculty. Only the need for self-support brings her out 
of her daydream world into the need for confronting the demands 
of everyday life. Frances is scattered, insecure, dashing about from 
one human relationship to another and from one piece of work to 
another, never resting long enough to give genuine feeling to any 
one piece of work or to any one friend. There is evidence that both 
of these are probably the late-adolescent result of early insecurity 
resulting from inadequate love and too much domination; elabo- 
rate case records of these girls and many' others point to the im- 
portance of personality patterns rooted in the child’s early experi- 
ences in the home, not only for present social relationships, but 
also for interests in work and play that determine the main out- 
lines of high school and college experience. Thus insecurity is fre- 
quently expressed in a projected concern for insecure groups such 
as social minorities, delinquents and the poor; inability to con- 
front reality in terms of major unanswerable questions regarding 
life may find an escape in the solidities of laboratory work where 
you can see and touch the material and find “solid ground to stand 
on”; a drive for attention or power in a student who cannot get 
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the vote of the majority ma\ find satisfaction in Icadciship of 
minority radical groups. A giil bi ought up in "in idcaliiing re- 
ligious atmosphere who loses the intcllectinl fi anew 01k of her 
religion ma} need an emotional outlet foi the pi ejection of her 
ideals and may find it in a teachci , anothei student can w'ork well 
only after she has first been 1 eassured of love and 1 espcct from her 
teacher, another compensates foi the 1 ejection bv her family in 
a relentless drive for success and achievement that pushes be- 
yond human values in college to those skills that will contribute 
to her present goal. In these cases we find pcisonalit\ patterns 
developed in childhood relationships and f rusti ations of love or ego 
needs that persist through adolescence and aie icflected in rela- 
tions with members of their own sex and the opposite sex, relations 
with adults and with work and leisure.^ 

A related approach to adolescent personality is being worked 
out by E. Fromm, who is cooidinating a \aiiety of experimental 
and observation methods to obtain a complete \ lew of personalities 
in a form that peimits quantitative as well as qualitative analysis. 
It will be evident that the dividing line between the two approaches 
can become so vague that the dichotomy disappeais. The purpose 
of this study is to gain mtensne information legarding the per- 
sonality structures of twenty-five college girls, particularly in terms 
of the patterns of relationship to authority — as present in teachers, 
situations, and parents, and as construed by the girl. Many sources 
of information are available for each individual. Teachers who are 
in intimate contact with the girls supply case studies. These are based 
upon observations of everyday behavior in class, on the campus, 
and in peisonal relations, and on infoimation icgiiding family 
background obtained from the subjects and fi om cl iboi ate college 
records. A large battery of tests administered to all students is avad- 
ablc, including the Bernreuter, Allport Ascendance-Submission, vari- 
ous intelligence tests, the Study of Values, and the Maslow Domi- 
nance Test, a Rorschach analysis and in some cases handwnting 

Illub idtions aie adapted from unpublished cases organized under the direc- 
tion f f D CTroIine Zachrj These studies of adolescent person ility iic based almost 
cntiicU on the inter\ie\\s of tcTchcrs or psjchiatric’illy trained •workers •who make 
weet b\ ULck records of the mformation and attitudes emerging in these interviews. 
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anahi's are a^aiilable also. The subiect supplies material un "writnig 
on topics as ambitions, autv'biographies, ideals, etc. 

A c: of series of experiments is used to determine (, within the 
limits r the experimental situation I each sub'ect’s asptrar.en ie\‘el 
by the use of a modiiication of Frank’s technique t,pase ACbli, sus- 
ceptibilit) to majorh) opinion by the method develooed bv Moore 
and b\ Barn 1 page boi'i, susceptibilin- to “authorin’’ bv the aae 
of a rrodihcation of Shenr s experiment (page 2 col, and additional 
information, obtained from associations to a carefuliv selected word- 
list. In the laboraton’ situations one of the experimenters notes 
significant behavior, sueh as timidin-, boldness, subfect’s remark^ 
expressive movements, etc. 

In connection with the experimental work, particularly the as- 
piration-level and “Sherif” technique, the instruaors acquainted 
with the subjects attempt, on the basis of their general informarion, 
to fred'c: the nature of each subject’s response. Ratings are also 
obtained on an informal rating scale of attitudes toward authority 
— ^whetl'w.- dependent, rebellious, resentful, “realistic,” etc. 

The first use of these data is not, as ordinarih’, to cross-check 
bits of information to determine (prcsumablt ) the value of each, 
but rather to construct on the basis thus afforded a meaningful 
picture of each individual. There is no hesitation in using “intuitive” 
insights and analytic interpretations. It is believed and asserted 
that it is possible to “know” something about an indi%'idual without 
expressing it in terms of normal distributions. It is assumed that 
the attitude toward authority is one part of the personality struc- 
ture and cannot be studied as an isolated item. It is therefore 
necessary to analjze the whole personality, espeaaUy the uncon- 
scious fears, expectations, and the reaction formations built upon 
them in order to understand the specific quality of the attitude to- 
ward authority, its roots and function for the individual. It is ex- 
pected that by a qualitative analysis of the data supplied by different 
tests and experiments such a study of the personality structure in 
its fundamental aspects will be possible. 

Differences in data or contradictions are examined in order to 
discover underlying bases for different behavior in different situa- 
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tions which throw additional light on the fundamental structure of 
the personality. The primary purpose of the research is, like that 
of Zachry, to draw up significant and meaningful studies of adoles- 
cents ill the college milieu, and to give, as well, an idea of the 
nature of the forces effective within these personalities and acting 
upon them.^ 

The tentative results of this study give added strength to the' 
hypothesis that by the time of late adolescence, personality struc- 
tures are sufficiently clearly defined and stable to make possible 
the prediction of social behavior and attitudes in different situa- 
tions. The sensitive, ambitious student who implicitly identifies 
herself with her teachers will respond to criticism in ways quite 
unlike those of the matter-of-fact realist who conceives of herself 
as in a different pigeonhole and accepts a teacher’s direction only 
in so far as it furthers her own practical goal. 

In personalities like these, a variety of traits can be shown to 
be dynamically related. A tendency toward anxious submissiveness 
to early authority may be shown later in extreme responsibility, 
over-disciplined drives and emotions, sensitiveness to criticism, 
anxiety about failure, and self-depreciation. A direct transfer of at- 
titudes toward authority may appear in tendencies to accept the 
authority of the written page or of a strong teacher unquestion- 
ingly. Similarly, a student who has confronted early authority 
with antagonism and resistance is likely to show the same de- 
fenses in college even in situations where there is little basis 
for them. These direct forms of transfer of authority attitude 
do not completely describe the ways in which a personality struc- 
ture may be expressed. More indirectly, the whole personality 
built up through the reactions against excessive domination in the 
family situation will be part of the later pattern. In a number of 
cases, girls with extremely dominating mothers have retreated into 
a private world of their own which offers romantic outlet for 
the intensities and strong impulses that are thwarted in the reality 
of home life. Deep roots in a world of one’s own frequently make 
it very difficult to respond genuinely to the objective world of 

’ \\c are indebted to L. J. Stone for this summary of Dr. Fromm’s procedure. 
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college and social life even when the likelihood of frustration by 
a dcmlnating adult is removed. 

Attitudes of this sort go deep, and are, as Zachrj' has empha^ 
sized, tirmly rooted in the love-sccurit\ relationships of the stu- 
dent’s home experience for which they represent compensations or 
continuations, as the case may be. They are attitudes important for 
all the social relationships of the individual, whether at work or 
school. In studies of the relation between personality structure and 
social behavior ue reed badly the kind of long-time records avail- 
able in the California Adolescent Study in order to describe the 
possible points of flexibility and the conditions under which the 
adolescent personality ma\‘ be modified. In extreme cases only deqp 
anahsis of the roots of social attitudes will free the adolescent 
for further development. In other cases the impact of new situa- 
tions with new attitudes from one’s peers and from the authorities 
may create changes in manifest behavior and in the under!) ing 
attitudes, Evervone is familiar with the deep changes that some- 
times accompany realization of new status in a happy marriage 
or satisfying work} we say that Jack or Jill is a “new person” 
now. We used to have similar records of personality change through 
the reorientation afforded in religious conversion. We need to 
know more fully not only the nature of these processes of change 
but the range within -which such changes may take place, and the 
role of contemporar)- institutions in contact with adolescents in rela- 
tion to personality change. 


It has not been possible in our discussion of relationships between 
elementary school children and their own age group to keep sodal 
patterns among peers distinct from patterns of responsibility and 
attitudes toward adults and authority} let us retrace our steps now 
and consider the attitudes of elementary school children toward 
teachers in more detail, with a view to discovering the relation of 
such attitudes to other personal characteristics of the child and to 
his subsequent social development. 

Teachers who have worked vdth elementary school children of 
various ages find those from seven to eight very individualistic} 
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although they conform to the demands of a large class under the 
direction of a teacher, they do not accept group responsihility. They 
are resentful if the group is punished for the dela\- or misbehavior 
of one member. The)' ask directions in individual terms (“Where 
shall I write my name”) although the whole class is involved. 
Group organizations which do arise are likely to change from 
day to day, as Moreno found in his study of Brooklyn children 
in early elementary grades. 

Problems of relationship to authorities are active, and the chil- 
dren handle these through a variety of outlets; playing school 
is popular, and the teacher’s role is coveted. Mannerisms of teach- 
ers are picked up unconsciously at times and imitated or ridiculed 
at other times. Strictness is exaggerated and strongly felt. Rules 
are not well assimilated; they may be followed if they are pointed 
out, but do not operate reliably when the children are away from 
the authorities. (Cf. Piaget, Lerner.) At the same time there is 
little group ganging against authorities, and tattling is not uncom- 
mon when it serves a purpose. Abstract conceptions of justice and 
“fairness” are not yet very clear. “Ideals” and general rules of 
the institution have little weight; instead of reasons for the rules 
(cf. Piaget, page 544), it is flattery and praise which get results, and 
the children are more easily won by a teacher who fits the pattern 
of sweet “mother” than by one who has the ability to help them 
achieve. 

Dominance relationships in play, like the organization of groups, 
are likely to be fluid; a new suggestion will be picked up quickly, 
and the games that arc pla) cd arc not yet highly organized. Simple 
tag, hide-and-seek and group games predominate, with few rules 
or opportunity for exercise of group authority. 

By nine or ten years, according to some teachers, more organized 
group" begin and loyalty to the group and to the authority of its 
rules develops. There is still much more bickering and unwilling- 
ness to accept rules than we find among teen-age children. As stable 
groups develop, definite roles in the group emerge, or group per- 
sonalities such as the responsible leader, the “smart aleck,” the 
practical joker, the mama’s baby. Between groups rivalries develop 
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over short-time projects. Games become more formal and for 
boys ideals of sportsmanship become important. 

A further evidence of increased group consciousness may appear 
in the observation that children who seem relatively unaware of 
economic and race differences at seven or eight now exhibit more 
feeling of stigma and shame over inferior status. Getting relief 
lunches and being on relief create embarrassment. Added to the 
economic and race differences existing in the world outside school 
are those differences of ability that are the basis for sectioning 
classes into A, B, and C groups and that may be exploited by some 
teachers. “You’re ‘A children’ and we don’t expect you to do that” 
may get the desired acquiescence and also set up new awarenesses 
of the many ways which the world finds to divide children into 
the sheep and the goats.^ 

Another aspect of the awareness of groups and of status may ap- 
pear in the changed attitude toward authority; children now seem 
to be impressed by rules, many are likely to abide by the letter of 
the law. They accept the authority of the teacher and take re- 
proof more seriously; threats of detention which meant little in 
the second or third grade may be very effective by the fifth or 
sixth. Children who adjust to the school situation do so through 
knowing what is expected of them; they have “caught on,” they 
know what they can and what they cannot “get away with.” On 
either side of this group are other groups — those who believe 
everything the teacher says and are overdependent upon authority, 
those who get away with as little work and as much fun as pos- 
sible, or even resist the teacher defiantly. 

If these observations arc sound and we wish to inquire into the 
situation which gives rise to this behavior, we may note that some- 
time about the age of entering first grade there is a sharp change in 
the world which most town and city children confront. However 
much their parents may have emphasized independence, doing 
things for themselves, and however much relative freedom they 
may have had before this time, this independence and this freedom 
are enormously expanded. Many children go to school by them- 

^ We are indebted to B. Stone for many of these observations of elementary school 
children as teachers see them. 
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selves or in the company of another child, instead of being ac- 
companied by an adult. This means that for man)' hours of the 
day home recedes into the background as a place that one comes 
from and goes back to rather than as the dominant center of one’s 
life. At this time too, even if one has been to nursery school be- 
fore, friendships usually become more real, more stable and more 
important. We saw that friendships at the nursery-school level were 
transitory and largely dependent upon shifting circumstances or 
propinquity and common developmental level at the moment; the 
beginning of elementary school marks the bridge to an age when 
the child’s gang or club or intimate friend becomes even more 
important than home. It is also rare in pre-school years to find 
children who are conscious of themselves as a group lined up 
against the adults as a group. Children seldom whisper together at 
this age, warn one another when they see an adult coming, or 
look furtively about during questionable group activity, prepared 
to cover up the traces if the adult comes along. But this kind of 
behavior becomes fairly common in the early elementary years, 
however much it varies with the specific patterns of authority im- 
posed by particular adults. 

Entrance into the conventional first grade markt a sharp break 
in the actual structure of the child’s experience. For the first time 
in the case of many children, they are expected to conform to a 
group pattern imposed by an adult who is in charge of too many 
children to be constantly aware of each child as an individual. 
Flash cards are flashed at the group all at once. Stories are told 
and everybody must listen whether he will or no. Drawing paper 
and crayons are meted out whether you happen to feel like draw- 
ing at that moment or not. One child who found this shift quite 
beyond endurance remarked after his first day in school, "It’s aw- 
ful; all you do is mind all day long.” And another day he added, 
“It really is awful. All you do is sit and sit and sit.” 

The personality of the individual child and the habits he has 
built up of accepting or protesting basic realities will partly deter- 
mine his reaction to this new inexorable authority. He may accept 
it as one accepts a bitter wind, hoping that it will not last forever. 
He may run away from it into a world of his own and become the 
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daydreamer in school for a psychiatrist to worry about. He may 
rebel openly and play truant or throw spit balls or more secretly 
bring along to school little pieces of the reality of his own world 
to which he can smuggle his attention from time to time when 
teacher isn’t looking. 

If he accepts it, he may be quite as badly off as the truant or the 
daydreamer, for this acceptance may be made at the expense of any 
initiative or spontaneity he may once have had and he may become 
merely a teacher’s yes-boy. A considerable number of children, of 
course, are able to accept this authoritarian situation in the conven- 
tional elementary school without much distortion of personality. 
They take it in a matter-of-fact way as one of those things, that’s 
just the way school is, everybody goes, you learn things there and 
you’re awfully glad when it’s over. 

Although this is a common experience to most of the population 
of the United States, the actual details of children’s reactions to 
this usual situation which dominates eight years of their life have 
never been studied in any detail, and yet the general outlines of 
this situation lie behind and are taken for granted in many studies 
which do throw some light on the results of the authoritarian rela- 
tion between teachers and children. 

We have seen that a popular topic for research in the educational 
field has been that of incentives to study: the effects on achieve- 
ment of praise and reproof, of reward and punishment, knowledge 
of one’s score or of the rating by the teacher. Practically all of the 
work that has been done has tried to find generalizations which 
would apply to groups. There has been little attempt to study the 
relations of personality factors to responses of -this sort, or even 
to find out whether there are groups of individuals or types that 
respond one way or the wther, or school situations characterized by 
different patterns of authority attitude. 

The variety of reactions to authority in the elementary school 
probably includes the collection of nervous habits reported by Ol- 
son, and the delinquent behavior that is a major concern to con- 
temporary sociologists. Comparisons of progressive and authorita- 
rian schools would probably find a decrease of nervous habits 
in the.fqrmer, as well as a decrease in truancy and overt challenges 
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to authority, such as throwing spit balls, whispering, sending notes 
to one’s friends sub rosa, and passing around obscene pictures. 
Each of these aggressive patterns probably has roots in the com- 
bination of a general need for excitement and a general need 
for some form of retaliation to the repressive adults. The nervous 
habits are more likely an outlet for tension for those children whose 
aggression is too weak to carry through any direct challenges to 
adult authority. 

Tentative results from an exploratory study of seven-year-old 
children in an elementary school suggest that some children of this 
age are going through a transition period comparable to that which 
has been noted in the case of three-year-old children and in ado- 
lescents. They are likely to be tense and negativistic in relation 
to adult authority, and w'hen opportunity is open for free expres- 
sion of inner attitudes, protest against pressure from adults is fre- 
quent. One is likely to find concrete expression in relation to some 
particular point of routine such as the need for rest, but it is prob- 
able that this focus is simply an outlet for a feeling of conflict which 
has a somewhat broader background. This may be understood if 
we compare the situation of children at this age with children of 
three and in early adolescence. At the three-year-old level, most 
children have achieved considerable command of language and 
motor coordination, with senses keen and confidence stimulated by 
new abilities. They would like to regard the world as their oyster, 
free for them to explore and exploit. So it is in actuality for coun- 
try children who may roam the fields, explore the barns and hen 
roosts and woods to their heart’s content. For urban children con- 
fined within the narrow limits of apartment house life or nursery- 
school routine, the multiple drives for exploration have limited 
outlet. This, together with the increased self-consciousness stimu- 
lated b}' new experience, may very likely be responsible for the 
characteristic attitude of negativism at the age of three years. In 
early adolescence there is some analogy to this three-year-old ex- 
perience, rapid growth producing a stature equal frequently to that 
of the adults. Sexual maturing with its stimulations to drive and 
increased consciousness may be accompanied by a new awareness 
of the world and a desire to explore independently. Yet the thir- 
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teen-year-old is still a child from the point of view of all social 
institutions — famil}', school, and church — and this driving eagerness 
has as little chance for the freedom that it craves as it has in the 
three-year-old. Here again self-consciousness and negativism ap- 
pear for a period until the young person has gained some perspec- 
tive of the realities possible in his social group. 

Just as the three-year-old feels power in having learned to talk, 
to run, to ride a bike or skate, the seven-year-old may find enor- 
mous stimulation in the achievement of reading. Up to this time 
his participations and exposure to the world of adults have been 
selected by protective parents who read him stories frequently de- 
signed not to over-stimulate him or to give him information about 
the world of adults. Now for the first time, as he learns to read, 
new doors are opened and for school-bright children they open 
very quickly. The daily paper, the funnies, the weekly illustrations 
of varied experience in war, business, getting married, getting 
divorced, having babies, fleeing from floods, and being honored in 
death are now all spread before his eyes. Children, of course, are 
highly selective in their responses to experience which reading 
makes available. Some of them retain a strong identification with 
the world of childhood and are protected for a time from the con- 
fusion of adult realities. Others crave to understand; they listen 
more acutely to serious adult conversation, sometimes attempting 
to assimilate it and appropriate it to their own needs. Records of 
one group of seven-year-olds Illustrate dramatically the interrela- 
tions between these processes of assimilation of adult problems and 
their attempts to relate them to their own problems with adults. 
During March, 1937, when the papers were full of discussions of 
strikes these seven-year-olds staged a prolonged “sit-down strike” 
for shorter rest periods at school! 

In addition to these relations between developmental changes 
and adult attitudes in elementary school years, there are certain 
aspects of personality make-up which may be carried over from the 
home situation. We might classify families roughly into demo- 
cratic, patriarchal, matriarchal, and disorganized, or child-domi- 
nated, structures. In the democratic pattern, parents attempt to 
give children an opportunity for decision and vote on matters that 
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concern them, while in the patriarchal and matriarchal structures 
father or mother is dominating^ in the disorganized or child-domi- 
nated structures, parents have lost control. It is possible that some 
of the patterns of recalcitrance to adult control, resentment or ex- 
treme submissiveness, antagonism to men or women teachers may 
represent the child’s transference of attitudes developed in the 
home. 

Similarly the relationship between attitudes of love, identifica- 
tion and submission, all of which may be perhaps completely in- 
dependent, are important for attitudes toward teachers. The fol- 
lowing diagrams illustrate different patterns in respect to these 
attitudes which appear to develop:^ 


Father 
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Daughter 
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Mother Father 


Mother Father 


Mother 
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In (a) a daughter will lay a basis for a good hete-osexual relation- 
ship in maturity, for in childhood she identifies with a feminine 
role, loves the male parent, and accepts a child’s role of submis- 
sion to both parents. Toward a teacher she may carry over the 
pattern of submission and identification. In (b) the daughter is 
likely to find difficulties ahead of her, since she both loves and 
identifies with her father and is likely therefore to develop a mas- 
culine role; her submission to her mother is likely to conflict with 
her masculine identification and involve resentment or overt hos- 
tility which may persist toward female authorities and may create 
antagonism toward teachers. In (c) the love-identification relation- 
ships are appropriate to this culture but the submission is directed 
only to the father, and may be assimilated in the relationship with 

' The material giving rise to these interpretations was gathered in the investiga- 
tions under the direction of Zachry and of Fromm (cf. page 646), but the present 
foriiiul ition differs somewhat from those which they would offer. 
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men rather than in a parental pattern or a relationship with au- 
thority. This may result in inadequate cooperation with female 
authorities such as teachers, or difficulties in assuming a mature 
adult feminine role. These differences in early parent-child rela- 
tionships may be reflected in differences in the child’s tendency 
to idealize the teacher, accept her passively or indifferently, ac- 
cept her actively, understand her function in helping the child to 
learn, resent her or show open hostility to her. 

Differences in teachers themselves will also be important in the 
attitude of children j there are formalistic, routinized teachers who 
are too tired to work and do not like their jobs, young teachers 
who get jobs expecting to '‘fill the gap before marriage,” and who 
do not intend to get worn down by their teaching. Neither of these 
groups is apt to be extremely sensitive to the needs of individual 
children, and teachers like these are in strong contrast with the 
group who both like their job and like children. Just as children 
carry over personality reactions into the schoolroom, so do teach- 
ers, although we have not studied these patterns or their effects on 
children. This child will be idealized as she projects some pattern 
of the teacher’s own imago, or contributes to the prestige of the 
room. This unattractive troublemaker who disrupts the morale of 
the group and frustrates the teacher’s hope for an “ideal class” 
will be rejected, and another child will be accepted with mild af- 
fection and necessary discipline. 

If we followed through this level of study of the social character 
of the emotional situation, we would doubtless find differences in 
the possible contributions of different teachers and in the needs of 
different children. Some children grow best through following 
clear directions, others through understanding criticism, some 
through imitation and osmosis, and others chiefly need enough se- 
curity to expand from within. 

Only a beginning has been made in the direction of understand- 
ing this inner content of relations between teachers and the child 
at school as they affect the social development of the children. It 
has now been repeatedly verified that teachers are likely to be 
more concerned about the behavior of the obstreperous child who 
finds the restrictions of conventional stereotyped education difficult 
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to accept, and less concerned about the sensiti\-c child who may 
be withdrawing into a remote daydream world where he can escape 
from adult pressure and, perhaps from the strain of give-and-t^e 
in his own age group. Few adults cannot rciucinber vividly their 
rise and fall of fortunes as they moved frmn one grade to an- 
other. The shift from teacher to teacher provides a variety of ex- 
periences which different children must assimilate in different ways. 
They all know who is cross and w'hich teacher is “lots of fun,” who 
is hard and who is easy; and they are equally aware of teachers by 
whom they are liked or disliked. Almost ever\' grown-up remem- 
bers these things and even recalls periods of traumatic unhappi- 
ness with a teacher who constantly misunderstood or periods when 
work and relations with the group were better because of a teacher 
who knew “how to help.” Some fathers are clearly or vaguely 
aware of disadvantages in having their sons always taught during 
formative years by unmarried women teachers who may prefer 
little girls, or who find unconscious surrogates in boys and at best 
are incapable of providing masculine patterns with which boys 
may identify. We have no comparative studies of the experience of 
boys who are taught by competent men as compared with those 
who are taught by women simply because teachiiv in the elemen- 
tary grades has offered little status for men ' American life. 
It is quite possible that “rough-neck” patterns : . mg public school 
boys, along with delinquency and negative attitudes toward au- 
thority in boys’ gangs, may be social patterns peculiar to a culture 
where authority is imposed by females and where boys have too 
few paternal models. In this connection it is important to note that 
wherever men interested in boys offer leadership for youngsters, 
potential gangs are usually transformed into constructive groups 
who readily develop enthusiasm for both personal ideals of courage 
and loyalty and group ideals of social usefulness. 


Both the attitudes toward adults and the expanding grasp of 
objective reality are involved in the fundamental nature of the 
process of learning. For the most part, the study of the adults’ rela- 
tion to the child in learning has concerned itself with analysis of 
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effects of using the whip hand of punishment and reproof (see 
page 470) . The dynamics of the child’s response to criticism comes 
under observation by Burks, who approaches the problem in terms 
of Piaget’s concept of egocentrism. She presented two tasks to each 
of forty children from the age of four to twelve in situations which 
permitted self-criticism, adult criticism, criticism of a classmate of 
the same age and sex, and criticism by the classmate. The children , 
were also questioned regarding their conscious feelings about criti- 
cism — whether or not they liked to give and to receive it at school. 

Burks found that differences in the reactions to criticism of chil- 
dren at different ages suggested the following stages: 

1. The predominantly egocentric stage in which the child is confused 
about the difference between self and the external world; criticisms 
are offeied in terms of the child’s own products, “I’ll show her how 
to make one like mine.” Criticisms are not genuinely assimilated. 

2. The partly socialized stage in which the child attempts genuine 
social communication but processes of giving and receiving criticism 
are still subject to egocentric deformation, and criticisms are not 
really interiorized. 

3. The completely socialized, recipiocal stage in which there is 
careful and critical assimilation of criticisms, and criticisms are offered 
with understanding of the intents and difficulties of the other child. 

Burks Illustrates these stages with the case of a five-year-old girl 
who was not able to assimilate criticisms of her bicycle but drew 
extraneous lines to distract the attention of the experimenter, in 
contrast with the eleven-year-old boy who immediately accepted 
the criticisms of his bicycle and made use of them. The fact that 
this difference may not be merely a developmental matter has been 
pointed out by Werthtimer, w^ho suggests that the total structure 
of the situation may be involved in the differences in these types of 
reaction. That is, the five-year-old girl might very well accept criti- 
cisms of a task at a level where her own ego was more secure and 
she was sufficiently well oriented to see the relation between the 
criticism and her own conception. The eleven-year-old boy might 
similarly be confused and evasive if criticized at a task on which 
he had less complete a grasp. Thus three-year-old children accepr 
simple criticisms or suggestions in connection with building a block 
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house or fixing a doll buggy where the criticism can be grasped; 
college students or adults may put up a smoke screen or change 
the subject when confronted with criticisms embarrassing because 
they cannot master the technique their acceptance involves. 

Burks finds, in addition, certain patterns in relation to criticism 
that seem to distinguish certain personalities from others. For in- 
stance, “There are certain children who are on the qui vive, alert 
to receive any suggestions; among these some may be pleased or 
amused when faults are discovered while others may be chagrined 
or anxious. Other children may be passive or more indifferent; 
still others may be resistant to all criticisms.” Personality differences 
of this sort are related to those we have already discussed in con- 
nection with competition, and are aspects of the fundamental ego 
structure of the individual child as it is being shaped in its early 
development. Both the ways in w'hich these patterns develop from 
different kinds of parent or teacher attitudes and the ways in 
which they condition the child’s further response to authority at 
school and at home are fundamental problems in the social growth 
of children. 


Individual Differences in Character 

Closely related to the attitudes toward authority reflected in re- 
sponses to criticism is the problem of interiorization of the morals 
of the group involved in what usually goes under the name of the 
study of “character.” At the end of Chapter VII we considered the 
contributions of Piaget and Lerner to the understanding of the 
child’s moral judgment. Such studies are a necessary foundation 
for the analysis of the individual child’s moral ideas and moral con- 
duct; but individual differences and their relation to the individual 
personality and social background are very important in their own 
right and call for consideration here. Since a number of detailed 
summaries of work in this field arc available, we shall discuss at 
length only one elaborate study, the work of Hartshorne, May, and 
their collaborators. The behavior of hundreds of children was stud- 
ied experimentally, and dozens of social variables which might play 
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a part in their honesty, their self-control, and their generosity were 
measured. 

The “populations” intensively studied were children in the fifth 
to eighth grades inclusive, in three communities. One group lahpl pH 
X is a favored group from superior surroundings in a residential 
part of New Haven, Connecticut. A second group, Y, is the school 
population in these grades in the town of Walden, New York, 
a town of 5000 near Newburgh, of average economic status, hav- 
ing very few “wealthy” or “poor” families. The third group, Z, 
is an unfavored group of low socio-economic status in New Haven. 
Some national and racial differences, of course, appear, particularly 
on account of the small foreign-born element in Y and the large 
foreign-born element in Z. The most striking differences, however, 
between X, Y, and Z are those in socio-economic status, and those 
social variables which usually go together with such factors. 

The studies of “deceit” were in many respects the most elaborate. 
After constructing a great variety of tests of ethical knowledge and 
ethical attitudes, the investigators proceeded to invent (or modify 
from previous use) a large array of tests of honesty — or, conversely, 
of deceitfulness — in different situations. No less than twenty-one 
tests of deceit were used, some of these being applicable to behavior 
in relation to school work, others relating to behavior at parties and 
in competitive athletic performances. Deceptiveness was not con- 
sidered as an “all or none” affair. The tests consist of scales in 
which opportunities to cheat may be accepted completely, partially, 
or not at all. In a sense, then, deception on these tests is always a 
certain degree of deception, or, stated inversely, a certain degree of 
resistance to the temptation to cheat. The data may be considered 
either from the point of view of the interrelation between cheating 
in the various situations or from the standpoint of the relation be- 
tween total cheating score and certain personality traits or environ- 
mental influences. The former may best be considered first. 

The problem is whether the honest child is a child possessing a 
generalized honesty trait which displays itself in all sorts of situa- 
tions, or whether he is in point of fact one who because of a large 
number of specific honest habits must (by definition) have all- 
round honesty. Much of the evidence favors the latter conception. 
Cheating in one situation gives almost no information at all as 
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to the likelihood that a child will cheat in another. Honesty ap- 
pears here and there, or in some happy cases e\'er\ where, but the 
“everywheres” are exceedingly few, and in \’ievv of the scattering 
of all the results they appear to be more reasonably explained, in 
most cases, in terms of many specific honesties. An individual cheats 
in one situation j the situation is slightly changed, or perhaps we 
should say changed in a way that seems to be slight, and the indi- 
vidual is now honest. 

That honesty, at this age level, is not highly generalized is 
supported by the most elaborate statistical anahsis; behavior is de- 
termined much more by the particular situation than by the total 
habit Of fMivzat'ton or character which the child brings to the situa- 
tion. We do not mean that the situation acts upon a formless or 
habitless child, or that the child’s character or sj'stem of habits 
can ever be regarded as working independently of concrete situa- 
tions. We mean that in terms of a quantitative analysis, in which 
the relative importance of character and of the situation is studied 
in relation to individual differences in behavior, character is found 
to be a much less important variable than is the situation, in caus- 
ing honesty or cheating in a given case. The intcrcorrelations be- 
tween honesty scores on the various kinds of honesty tests are so 
low that the general factor of honesty (though it does appear) must 
be regarded as secondary in predicting specific responses. 

There are only three children out of a group of several hundred 
who can be said to cheat in anything like a consistent way, and there 
are only a few more who can be said to be consistently honest. The 
problem is not only a problem of degree of honesty; it is a ques- 
tion of the consistency of behavior in widely varying situations. The 
question now arises whether there is a relation betw'ecn the amount 
of honesty and the amount of consistejicy. A child who was per- 
fectly honest on all tests would, of course, be perfectly consistent; 
but a child who was perfectly dishonest on all tests would also be 
perfectly consistent. Plainly, then, consistency and honesty have 
some measure of independence, and it is worth while to inquire 
what the degree of this independence is. The answer is shown in 
the fact that among the 40 per cent w'ho are most consistent, hon- 
est) scores run high, whereas among the 40 per cent who are most 
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inconsistent, they run very low. There is thus a general tendency 
for high consistency to go with high honesty. This means in prac- 
tice that dishonesty in a specific situation has practically no predic- 
tive value for dishonesty in another situation in the tests, while, on 
the other hand, honesty in a situation has somewhat more predic- 
tive value for honesty in other situations. 

It is possible, as the experimenters point out, that this result may 
depend upon the nature of the tests used. We must at least con- 
cede considerable importance to the fact that honesty on these tests 
is a passive sort of thing (it is simply “not cheating”), whereas 
cheating is an aggressive sort of thing. If the tests had been con- 
structed on the plan of measuring directly the de^ee of honesty^ 
with dishonesty as the -zero 'point, the result might be different. 
For example, a boy who found after leaving a store that he had 
been given too much change would be honest if he aggressively did 
something about the situation, that is, went back and returned the 
money, whereas simply doing nothing would be dishonest. The 
point is of interest in showing the relativity, and in some ways the 
arbitrariness, of the system of assumptions involved in measuring 
character traits. 

It seems to us that the chaos, or disorganization, or lack of con- 
sistency, which appears among the dishonest children, and the 
high consistency which appears among the very honest children may 
represent in part the difference between lack and possession of 
organized ego attitudes relative to honest behavior. When the 
data are considered, together with the evidence regarding high 
suggestibility among dishonest children, it seems legitimate to think 
of the dishonest child as driven by the immediate incentive of the 
moment. He is either honest or dishonest on the tests, depending 
simply upon the force of the incentive. The honest child, on the 
other hand, has perhaps self-valuing attitude^ upon which he may 
rely when confronted with a situation in which he might cheat. 
The presence of such inner controls has been found even at a much 
lower age level j it seems reasonable to guess that inner standards 
of behavior are elements in habit organization which are of great 

^ Identical with McDougall’s “self-regarding sentiment” except for his slightly 
different conception of the self and of the drives related to it. 
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importance in producing at their upper levels both consistency and 
honesty. 

Both honesty and consistency vary with age, but the way m which 
they vary is demonstrably dependent not on sheer growth but on 
the social environment ^ as the comparison of these groups makes 
clear. Consistency or “integration” scores might in a sense be identi- 
fied with “character formation.” The gross totals in difference be- 
tween the populations A', Y, and Z in honesty are perhaps less 
interesting than the differences in integration, especially when the 
change in integration from year to year is considered. Whereas 
integration increases but slowly in population Z, it increases rapidly 
in population Y. This is paralleled by a consistent increase in hon- 
esty in Y and an increase in dishonesty in Z. The lines are in each 



Showing tendency of population y (solid line) to become more honest, 
and of population z (dash line) to become more deceptive. 
(Used by fermission of The Macmillan Company.) 


case brought down to a hypothetical point of junction. The heavy 
black horizontal bar is the point of reference from which the di- 
vergence may be empirically studied. By continuing the lines 
downward, it is possible to conjecture where they would meet. 
It is thus possible to conceive of the whole matter as an environ- 
mental one. Empirical data on this further point are of course 
needed. 

The factor of group morale, however, can make itself effective 
most obviously through suggestion, and this would be true whether 
we thought primarily in terms of prestige suggestion or in terms 
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of the ideo-motor definition. The results are striking. In popula- 
tion Z, the correlation between “integration” and resistance to sug- 
gestion is as high as + .44, and in Y it is -f- .30. The populatiou dif- 
ferences are probably bound up with the differences in community 
life. Further data on the influence of social surroundings in mak- 
ing for honesty or dishonesty are directly shown in the fact that 
in population Z, resistance to suggestion is correlated with hon- 
esty only to the extent of + .07. In other words, consistency or 
integration goes along with resistance to suggestion, but the social 
code is sometimes such that there is no close relation between hon- 
esty and the resistance to suggestion. 

But the analysis of character in the classroom situation is worth 
closer study. The resemblance between the behavior of children 
who regard one another as friends is high; if one’s friends cheat, 
one cheats. If, however, the friend is in another grade, the situa- 
tion is radically altered; the correlation of friends in different class- 
rooms is only .16. This makes one suspect that sheer proximity 
may have a good deal to do with the findings, and in confirmation 
of this view it is to be noted that the correlation of all members 
of a given grade is + -60, nearly as high, in fact, as that obtained 
with friends who are in the same grade (+ .73). Clearly this kind 
of honesty is largely a matter of classroom morale — one does what 
the crowd does. There remain, however, many test situations out- 
side the classroom. 

An inquiry as to the backgrounds of all these children attempts 
to uncover what it is in their homes, their churches, their clubs, 
their games, their unorganized friendships, that makes for high or 
low honesty. If total honesty scores are taken for what they are 
worth (and they are at least worth a great deal more than any 
previous data), it appears that private school children tend to be 
much more honest than public school children; that Sunday schools 
and clubs have no ascertainable effect; that siblings tend to be alike 
to an extent even greater than intelligence quotients would lead 
us to expect; that honesty increases slightly with mental age. The 
correlation of mental age with specific kinds of honest behavior in 
specific situations is probably more significant. 

Another aspect of character studied by similar experimental 
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methods is generosity or “service,” measured b\ a \'aricty of tests 
through which the central theme of giving up something for some- 
body else is found to run. 

The frelhninary service tests involved conduct in two major sit- 
uations — ^giving up ice cream in order that the money should be 
given for the relief of starving children, and response to appeals 
for mone}’ for charity. Since giving up the ice cream was an all-or- 
none matter, scores are in terms of response to the first appeal, sec- 
ond appeal, third appeal, or resistance to all appeals. The decision 
regarding the expenditure of the money was tested as follows: 
Children were told that they would be given 25 cents apiece which 
they might use as they liked. They were to indicate how much 
they would like to have for themselves at once, how much they 
would like to have put in the bank to their account, and how much 
they would like to give to charity. When the money was actually 
distributed, the principal called their attention to the fact that in- 
stead of 25 cents there would be only 19 cents apiece, and they 
were allowed to make any new plan they wished as to how the 
money should be distributed. Whereas on the original vote they 
had wanted about 69 per cent in the form of immediate cash, about 
20 per cent for their bank accounts, and the remainder to be as- 
signed to charity, the changes made when they ^’ind that there 
would only be 19 cents resulted in a great decrease in the amounts 
for bank and charity, and but slight decrease for immediate cash, 
so that the immediate present suffered only slightly. Another pre- 
liminary test involved “learning exercises” in which the child could 
work either for himself or for money to be given to the class, or, 
in another case, to work for the Red Cross. 

The five tests of “service” or generosity finally selected for use 
were the following: (i) The “efficiency-cooperation” test involved 
a series of arithmetic problems given in the class, prizes to be given 
in some cases to those who did especially fast work, and in other 
cases given to whole classes on the basis of class score. Cooperative- 
ness is measured by the difference between the child’s effort when 
woi'king for himself and his effort when working for the class as a 
whole. Although, as might be expected, work for oneself brought 
about, even at first, a certain superiority of effort, perhaps the most 
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interesting finding here is the effect of time, which appears to wear 
out the cooperative type of effort more rapidly than it wears out 
the individual effort. (2) In the “free choice” test, the child again 
may work for himself or for others, but in this case he merely de- 
cides each time whether he will work for himself or for the class. 
He may write his own name or the name of the class on the work 
sheet. These two tests, it will be observed, bear directly upon the 
problem of classroom morale and the interrelations between chil- 
dren who know one another in the school. A somewhat different 
procedure is used in the other three. (3) In the “school kit” test, 
the children are given kits containing eraser, double pencil, box, 
cup, ruler, etc., and told that these are their own to do with ex- 
actly as they like. It is then pointed out to them that there are 
children who do not have as attractive things as these, and that 
they might like to give away some parts of their new treasure. 
Again, of course, the scores are capable of being graded from zero 
to maximum generosity in the particular situation. (4) Next comes 
the “envelopes” test. The children are informed that there are sick 
children in hospitals who need pictui-es, stories, etc., and that ar- 
rangements have been made to distribute these when they have 
been collected and put in envelopes for the hospitals. The test con- 
tinues over a two weeks’ period. (5) The remaining test, the 
“money-vote” test, involves the child’s choice as to how certain 
money won in a spelling contest should be distributed. Each class 
took a straw vote as to whether this was to be divided equally 
among the class, given to the one scoring highest, used to buy 
something for the class or for the school, or donated to some cause 
or person in need outside the school. The scores here measure the 
degree of nearness or remoteness of the object which exerts the 
predominant appeal. 

With all the data on cooperativeness shown in the five test situa- 
tions described, elaborate comparisons are made with the child’s 
feftUation for cooperativeness, based upon a variety of methods of 
scoring the impressions which the pupils had made upon one an- 
other and upon their teachers. The “portrait matching” device 
involves the use of descriptive paragraphs (on the style of Theo- 
phrastus) in which the judge has to decide which child in a group 
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is most closely portrayed by the description, b'or example, “B is 
always thoughtful for others around him and sees many opportu- 
nities for little kindly acts without waiting to be asked. . . . He 
is not greatly interested, however, in remote needs unless they are 
serious and appealing.” In the “guess who” test, phrases such as 
the following are used: “This one is always picking on others and 
annoying them.” Check lists, with lists of adjectives (such as co- 
operative, obliging, sociable, callous, greedy, etc.), are also used, 
and a “conduct record” scored on a five-point scale. After study of 
the data thus secured, total reputation scores were computed from 
the three devices — check list, “guess who” test, and conduct rec- 
ord. It then became possible to compare the total refutation with 
the total servi-ce score on the five main tests, and also to compare the 
child’s reputation in the teacher’s eyes with his reputation In the 
eyes of his classmates. Since the teacher and the pupils see any 
given child in somewhat different situations, it is not expected that 
the correlations between average ratings of teachers and fellow 
pupils would be high. In fact, the correlation is only -j- .39. On 
the other hand, this correlation is high enough to show that the 
relation is not accidental; something about the child’s behavior has 
tended to produce a positive correlation between impressions upon 
teachers and impressions upon fellow pupils. 

Since these ratings are by their own evidence not very good, 
we should not expect them to correlate well even with ideal tests. 
The fact that the correlation between total reputation and total 
behavior is not very high is not evidence against the tests. Indeed, 
neither of the sets of data needs to be repudiated. Just as the teach- 
ers and the pupils see different aspects of any individual’s behavior, 
so the things which he has done to give himself a certain reputation 
inevitably correlate very Imperfectly with the particular things he 
will do in the particular test situation. Statistical analysis of all these 
data shows that behavior even from one test to another varies to 
such a degree as to produce intercorrelations only between -f- .y- 
and .12. Of course the tests ought not to correlate much higher, 
or they would to too great an extent test the same thing. On the 
other hand, in view of their low correlation, it is clear that there 
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ought to be a larger number of them, in order to make a larger 
sampling of cooperative behavior available for study. 

Thus far we have seen that cooperativeness in elementary school 
children is to a large degree specific rather than general in the 
same sense that honesty was seen to be specific. There is, never- 
theless, a certain low consistency or “generality” of cooperativeness 
which has its own importance. Though in the middle of the dis- 
tribution we cannot draw conclusions from one test of cooperative- 
ness which would tell how cooperative a child would be on m- 
other test, we can, among the children making very cooperative 
scores on several tests or very uncooperative scores on several tests, 
predict fairly well as to their behavior on the remaining tests. 

Remembering that the tests are valid as jar as they go, we can 
also compare total cooperativeness or generosity with a considerable 
number of personal and environmental factors. Intelligence, for 
example, is found to have a slight effect in producing cooperative- 
ness, so that, although its predictive value in individual cases is, 
small, the prediction for large groups differentiated by intelligence 
tests becomes valuable. Emotional instability, as measured by the 
Woodworth-Mathews inventory of emotional habits (and even 
as gauged by the study of the single habit of nail-biting), is in 
some way connected with ineffective cooperation. Environmental 
differences are evident in that the socio-economic status of the home 
helps somewhat when city children are compared (the partialing 
out of intelligence here could not be effectively done unless we 
knew to what extent intelligence is innate). The semi-rural popula- 
tion, Y, which is (from the socio-economic point of view) lower 
than X, is nevertheless more cooperative. Differences between 
scores on specific tests, however, are of interest, the Y population 
surpassing X by comfortable margins on the free choice test andi 
the efficiency-cooperation test in which group solidarity may be 
reckoned important, while in the money-vote test it is not surpris- 
ing, on account of this same economic advantage of X over Y, to 
find the Y group doing less well. On the kits test and the envelopes 
test, in which economic factors may be fairly well ruled out, the Y 
group surpasses the X group, the margin being exceedingly large in 
the case of the envelopes test, despite the fact that the Y group 
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can scarcely be regarded as coming from homes espcciallv equipped 
to supp]\' the necessary materials. 

These general environmental factors are perhaps of less value 
and interest than the specific factors involved in famil)' and friend- 
ship resemblances. Resemblances of classmates taken at random 
show a sufficient tendency toward similariti' of performance within 
a given class to justif)’ the statement that “some sort of classroom 
atmosphere, code, or morale” accompanies characteristic behavior 
patterns. The rank difference correlations of the class service scores 
of hoys with those of gii'Is in the free choice test in population Z 
is as high as -f- .92; and the total service score for the Z popula- 
tion show's a classroom correlation of -(- .95. The data from X 
and Y are nowhere near as definite, although the “morale” factor 
appears high here also. (The sibling resemblance, although it is 
high enough to be reliable, is not as high as sibling resemblance in 
intelligence. Siblings, of course, except in the case of twins, would 
be expected to be in different grades in most cases. This makes an 
analysis of the factors making for sibling resemblances and dif- 
ferences almost hopelessly complicated.) 

Another bit of direct evidence on classroom morale appears in 
the case of an unusual discrepancy in othcrw’ise consistent data. One 
classroom in the Y population was found to have a much lower 
cooperation score on the classroom tests than would be expected 
from other data, although it scored high on the test done at home. 
Inquiry showed that the teacher’s illness had made for much class- 
room disorganization. The group “lost its group characteristics and 
its behavior pattern and tended to disintegrate.” Further evidence 
in the same direction is shown in the fact that there are considerable 
differences between the scores of the children belonging to the sex 
which happens to be in the majority and those made by the minority 
sex in any given classroom. Just as it was found in the study of 
dishonesty that the “majority sex” cheated more than the other, 
so here it appears that the sheer fact of being in the majority tends 
to make for more cooperation (the ratio of the number of boys to 
the total number of pupils is in positive relation to the service score 
tjf the boys). The problem being narrowed down still further to 
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the influence of personal friends, a comparison Is made of those 
cases in which each of two children has named the other as a par- 
ticular friend of his. The results are to show in one population a 
correlation of -{- .57, although the correlation is very small in 
another. 

The application of Sweet’s test showed that in general the boys 
who marked the ''joay they felt about things nearly the same way 
they marked most boys felt about the same things — ^that is, 
the boys who had least feeling of difference between themselves 
and others — tended to make exceptionally cooperative scores on 
the free choice test compared with boys with a median feeling of 
difference (the result is almost, but not absolutely, reliable statis- 
tically) . 

Similar effects upon cooperativeness were produced bv instruction 
given under the direction of the Character Education Inquiry to 
one sixth-grade class and one seventh-grade class. Emphasis upon 
team play (e.g., '‘the class is no stronger than its team work”), 
and group discussion as to what was meant by being the “weakest” 
pupil in the class and the like, were follow'ed by the administration 
of the efEciency cooperation and free choice tests. The experimental 
groups made big gains, while control groups, which received no 
teaching, fell below their previous scores. It is, of course, not shown 
that the effect was permanent. 

Hartshorne and iMa\’s studies of self-control have primarily to 
do with the ability to stop in the middle of an interesting activity, 
and with persistence despite fatigue or distraction. These studies, 
though most interesting in themselves, seem much less significant 
for social psychology than are the studies in deceit and in service. 
It will be noted that low positive correlations between persistence 
and these other character tendencies are foimd, just as a low corre- 
lation between service and honesty is found. It may, in fact, be 
of some value to compare the intercorrelations between scores made 
on the various character elements studied by the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry. The figures in parentheses are the coefficients used 
in correcting for attenuation. It will be noted that two different 
figures appear for each correlation. If a diagonal is drawn from up- 
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per left to lower right, the figures in the upper light are the raw 
intcrcorrelations, those in the low'er left are the figures corrected 
for attenuation; it will at once be noted that these figures support 
in a general way the idea of specificity of behavior, but that posi- 
tive correlations between the “desirable” traits nevertheless appear. 


Intercorrelatio'i of Total Condlct Scores — Populations X, Y, and Z Combined 


Test 

Honesty 

Serv ICC 

1 Inhibition 

1 

Persistence 

Honesty 

(86) 


ifi 

•13 

Service 

•44 


28 

.OS 

Inhibition 

49 


(61) 

.12 

Persistence 

.17 

1 

H 

.20 

1 

(.61) 


Three decimal places reduced to two. Self-control is here separated into inhibition and 
persistence. (Lserl iy ptrmtssinn of The Macmillan Company ) 


This further justifies the reassertion of the “situational approach,” 
the view that social conduct in children is not simply the expres- 
sion of a fixed mechanism which predetermines to a specific mode 
of conduct, but rather of a set of tendemies aroused in variable ways 
by the specific problems which confront us. It would be dangerous 
to generalize beyond the complex of behaviors studied here. These 
findings are, nevertheless, the best basis that we have as yet for 
the formulation of an hypothesis with regard to the nature of 
character in the middle-childhood period. 

Even in later adolescence, there is much to suggest that patterns 
of honest behavior, and also of attitudes about honesty^ have to be 
defined largely in terms of concrete situations. Thus when stu- 
dents were asked to tell what they would do in imaginary situa- 
tions, nearly all of them admitted in certain cases that they would 
do the thing that was not recognized as “honest,” whereas in other 
situations practically all accepted the existing honesty code. Ninety- 
nine per cent state that if they had a chance to steam open a letter 
which they knew contained money they would refuse to do so, but 
only 28 per cent say that they would pay carfare in a situation where 
it was easy to “get away without it.” That they are probably fairly 
t}pical as regards classroom honesty is suggested by the fact that 
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61 per cent admit that they would have “cribbed” on an examina- 
tion which is described to them in the form of a situation in which 
the examiner told why he had cribbed. On the other hand, where 
the cribbing situation was defined as an organized “racket,” the 
students passing around blotters with information on them, 92 per 
cent stated that they would refuse to connive in such a scheme. The 
blanket concept of “honesty in general,” whether tested by class- 
room behavior or by such attitudes, seems to mean but little. 

We may go further, and say that the attitudes of college stu- 
dents toward classrooin cheating do not seem particularly different 
from those of the grade school pupils studied by Hartshorne and 
May. We now have a considerable number of independent studies 
of student honesty in institutions with and without the honor sys- 
tem, among groups of men students and among women students, 
among students who are themselves preparing to teach and among 
those of heterogeneous occupational interests. Despite the varieties 
of method and the many different kinds of students involved, the 
results are rather remarkably consistent. Fenton made use of three 
experimental situations; In the first, the instructor sat in front, 
reading j in the second, he sat in a nearby office, the students know- 
ing that he might return at any timej in the third, he walked over 
to the library and could be plainly seen on his way, but had re- 
marked that he believed the students could be trusted. By a pre- 
arranged spy system each of three students had to watch eleven 
other students, while making a pretense of taking the examination 
which the rest were taking. There were only eleven out of 33 sub- 
jects who did not cheat at all in any one of the three situations. 
An anonymous questionnaire was later given out and the students’ 
attitudes toward cheating were ascertained. One question, for ex- 
ample, read, “When you are not under an honor system, do you 
feel justified in cheating if you have a chance?” Thirteen said Yesj 
nineteen said No. In reply to the question whether one’s opinion 
of a person was “lowered if he cheats when the instructor is not 
in the room,” twenty said Yes, yet of these twenty students, thir- 
teen had cheated. The results obtained in a university with the 
honor system are not substantially different. 
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Verbal Formulations of Values 

The discussion of actual behavior — its consistency and its relation 
to various objective environmental factors — for which the Character 
Education Inquiry and related studies have provided the mate- 
rials, leads naturally to a consideration of the relation between 
understanding of social concepts, of moral standards and taboos, and 
of children’s interpretations of the reasons or sanctions for them. 
Although we are not able to offer a closely woven pattern of de- 
velopment of this type of “social perception” or even to demon- 
strate clear-cut relations between “understanding” and “doing,” 
we may present the results of a few' typical descriptive investiga- 
tions of these problems. 

We have already suggested that an important factor in con- 
sistency of behavior may well be the degree to which the indi- 
vidual verbalizes his behavior and values. That is, expressing the 
behavior in words, and especially generalizing from these, may con- 
tribute tow'ard irradiation or a tendency to respond similarly in 
various, situations. The ability to verbalize in itself, although un- 
doubtedly having its environmental aspects, is certainly closely 
related to general intelligence level — that is, it is related both to 
intelligence quotient and to chronological age. Many vocabulary 
studies have showm the close relation between vocabulary and in- 
telligence; and bleltzer’s study of children’s understanding of so- 
cial concepts indicates that the comprehension of these abstract 
expressions is intimately related to intelligence and general 
maturity. 

Three hundred thirty-three pupils from the fourth grade through 
high school were examined by personal interview regarding the 
meaning of such concepts as democracy, imperialism, balance of 
power, standard of living, liberalism, radicalism, anarchist, open 
shop, and the like. More children had never heard of, or knew 
nothing about, radicalism than about any other concept whose 
grasp was tested, although many other “broad, big terms,” such 
as democracy, capitalism, and socialism, were included. The corre- 
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lation between the child’s understanding of these phrases and his 
educational age was -)- .80 =*= .04. Grade standing gave a correla- 
tion of + .69, mental age and chronological age correlated + .58 
and -1" .55, respectively, and occupational status correlated only 
+ .36 with the children’s grasp of these terms. On the basis of 
these figures, we should suspect intelligence to be the most impor- 
tant element in understanding these concepts; in other words, that 
social concepts like vocabulary in general are pretty intimately re- 
lated with intelligence if not actually a good index of it. 

There has been little detailed study of how the group enforces 
its taboos on the young in our western civilization, or of its vary- 
ing effect as a result of variations in incentive, punishment, prestige 
of the educator, etc. Studies in delinquency and crime have long 
noted and shown objectively the havoc wrought by the conflict 
of mores such as occurs in “second-generation” immigrants, or 
children of immigrants. Here the lack of recognition by the social 
group in general of the particular moral patterns which the par- 
ents are trying to impose results in failure by the parents; and the 
patterns of the new group are not sufficiently clear or well enough 
understood by the parents to be assimilated thoroughly by the 
children. Hartshorne and May, as we have seen, have effectively 
shown the irregularity and inconsistency of adherence to elemen- 
tary standards to which adults and children alike give lip service. 
Yet a variety of attempts have been made to get at the ways in 
which verbal formulations of ideals and mores operate in the ad- 
justment of the child to the demands of the group. Katz has re- 
ported conversations of two children showing the early develop- 
ment of conscience. The conversations were between two children 
and their mother or father, and were recorded verbatim at the 
time. These children were four and five years old at the time of 
these observations. A full analysis of their comments showed that 
the following were the main types of ethical violations which they 
recognized: (i) anti-social acts showing themselves in conduct 
involving attempted or effected bodily injury; (2) injury to 
things; (3) harm to one’s own person. This is consistent with the 
results of the study of sympathy in young children; at the pre- 
school age children sympathizc4 most readily with.. other children 
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who experienced ph) sical distress. As the child’s grasp of a wider 
range of sources of discomfort broadens, we expect the basis for 
both sj-mpathy and moral standards to broaden, since morality is 
rooted in the recognition of the needs of others. 

In Germany, the question, “When do children begin really to 
understand moral standards?” or, as it is frequently stated, “When 
does the ‘moral sense’ develop?” has stimulated perennial research. 
Schaefer studied the answers of some 1200 children between the 
ages of twelve and seventeen to the question, “Why is stealing 
forbidden?” At the age of twelve, nearly half of the children based 
their answer on religious sanctions, while at the age of seventeen, 
this proportion had diminished to about ten per cent. Similarly, 
the proportion of social motives, including the thought of harm 
done to the one from whom the thing was stolen, sense of justice, 
general respect for society or law, increased during this period. An- 
other way of getting at the question of moral judgment is illus- 
trated by the work of Weigh The girls in three school classes 
ranging from about ten to about fourteen years were told anecdotes 
and asked whether there was a wrong done; if so, why they con- 
sidered the action wrong. Injustice, lack of sense of duty toward 
parents, and dishonesty were the kinds of wrongdoing which were 
recognized by more and more children as they increased in age. 

Macaulay and Watkins Investigated the development of the 
“moral conceptions” of children with a view to studying the effects 
of environment, age, and other Influences upon the child’s concep- 
tion of moral values and the relation between his generalized con- 
ceptions of moral offenses and of moral ideals. The procedure was 
simply to ask the children to make a list of the most wicked 
things that anyone could do. Nearly 2500 papers were collected, 
chiefly from elementary school children. An analysis of these 
papers showed that up to about the age of nine years, the child’s 
moral conceptions were pretty concrete and definite, and formu- 
lated in terms of his own immediate personal relations. Being 
naughty or disobeying mother, hurting the cat, and other little 
personal acts that the child has been taught to consider wrong 
by the categorical prohibitions of parents or teachers were pre- 
dominant at this age. After the age of nine years, individuals and 
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personal relations were still extremely important, and on the whole 
the conventional prohibitions, especially those acquired from teach- 
ers, were dominant ; but at about nine or ten, the conceptions 
seemed to be growing more generalized. Instead of biting, kick- 
ing, stealing a ball, etc., stealing and fighting in general were stated 
to be wrong. From eleven years on, the children’s ideas began to 
show an admixture of grown-up and conventionally recognized 
sinsj but only in later adolescence do such “sins of the spirit” as 
hypocrisy and selfishness receive attention. It is interesting to see 
that the children from the slum and near-slum areas know the sig- 
nificance of adult crimes earlier; these children, for instance, name 
sex crimes at an earlier age. This, of course, is consistent with the 
findings that delinquent boys have a more sophisticated knowledge 
of adult sins than the general run of boys. 

Another bit of material which we may work into the mosaic of 
data on ethical standards comes from a study by McGrath. She was 
concerned with the problem of studying moral concepts in children, 
and variations with age and school status in degrees of understand- 
ing such concepts. She made a threefold attack by presenting her 
children with stories designed to bring out moral issues, pictures 
drawn with the same purpose, and a test series of questions which 
would offer a more direct check on the ideas of the children. Her 
subjects ranged through the pre-adolescent and early adolescent 
years, and were taken from public and parochial schools. 

The most interesting aspect of her study lies in the following 
facts: (i) that she tested a series of moral and religious concep- 
tions corresponding to a fairly stable and objective code sys- 
tematically inculcated by a large and strong organization; (2) 
that her data include results on two contrasted groups of chil- 
dren, (a) those who had been subjected to the training of the 
parochial school, and (b) those who had gone to public school and 
had consequently not had such vigorous or consistent training. We 
may therefore consider these groups as nearly comparable to an 
experimental and control group. 

The results on a few questions may be offered to show the dif- 
ferences in response of the two groups. “Is it a sin to stay away 
from church on Sunday?” Between the ages of ten and sixteen the 
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lowest percentages at any level replying “Yes” were 56, 67 and 
61 in three different groups of public school children, and 97 for 
the parochial school children. In general, a larger proportion of 
the parochial school children said it was a sin to cheat. The dif- 
ference between Catholic and non-Catholic sex standards was sug- 
gested in many instances j the qualitative differences in the ways 
in which Catholic and non-Catholic children think and feel about 
“sin” and the consequences for personality development are also 
important to studj’. 

Another study of children’s conceptions of good and bad is in 
some respects reminiscent of the German studies on moral judg- 
ment. This is the study by Muth; she used 167 school children 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen in the last half of the 
seventh year in grade school. The school neighborhood was pre- 
dominantly Jewish and for the most part “upper middle class.” 
The mimeographed form on which the opinions were collected 
asked simply for class, age, sex and religion of the child, and his 
answer to the question, “What makes a thing good or bad?” Oral 
directions were : 

We are making a study of children’s opinions on various subjects. 
It is very important that each child write just as he or she believes 
in order to get true results. We are not asking an) one to put his or her 
name on the paper so )ou need never fear anyone saying, “Jim wrote 
this” or “Mary wrote that.” Be very quiet for we want no one to 
influence us nor do we want to influence anyone. We all know what 
it means to be good, or bad. We all know when a story is good, or 
bad; or a picture is good, or bad. So also are we sure whether the 
weather is good, or bad. We know when a thing smells good, or bad. 
And, too, we know well when our work in school is good, or bad. There 
is some distinguishing characteristic to all good things. We would 
not be able to tell the difference if there was not. Now I want you 
to think about this while the papers are being given out. There will 
be no questions; answer as best you can. Take your time. 

The “dull normal” children were completely stumped. The an- 
swers of the remaining classes fell into the following categories: 

I. The law of God, e.g., “Things done by the will of God 
are good.” . - 
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2. Public opinion, e.g., “If many people like a thing, that 
makes it good.” 

3. Civic law, e.g., “A thing is made good if it is within the 
law.” 

4. Parental law, e.g., “What my parents think is good. . . . 
If you mind them it makes you a good boy.” 

5. The greatest good of the greatest number, e.g., “If it is 
pleasant and enjoyable to others, it is good; if not, it is 
bad.” 

6. The spirit in which it is done, e.g., “The thought that 
makes j'ou do a thing makes it good or bad.” 

About 20 per cent of the answers were classed in each of the 
two groups, “public opinion” and “the spirit in which done”; the 
“law of God” and the “greatest good of the greatest number” re- 
ceive 16 and 14 per cent respectively, and civic law and parental 
law claim about 10 per cent. Some sex differences appeared which 
were suggestive again of different cultural influences affecting the 
two sexes: the boj's were more likely to give civic law as a criterion, 
of good, while girls gave the religious sanction much more fre- 
quently than the bo\s did. Intelligence level is not clearly related 
to the tendenc}' to give one definition or another, except that 
“parental law” is not often given by the brighter children. 

A supplement to the study of children’s ideas about right and 
wrong is the study of their attitudes toward law, as described, for 
example, by Lockhart. In order to obtain a semi-official standard 
for mature adults, fift}' successful lawyers in good standing in the 
State of Iowa were asked to decide on a series of legal and moral 
issues; all fifty replied. The following excerpt is typical: 

The law compels the sheriff and his deputies (men who help him) 
to arrest peisons they find committing crime. 

The bank at Plymouth was robbed. The robber had gone into the 
nearby woods. The sheriff came, selected ten deputies and began to 
hunt for the robber. Just at dark, Mr. Holt, one of the deputies, came 
upon the man hiding in a hollow tree. The man was his friend and 
neighbor. The robber gave Mr. Holt the bank’s money and begged 
him, for the sake of his wife and children, to let him go and not tell. 
The deputy let the robber go, took the money to the bank and said, 
“I found a bag of money in the woods but no trace of the robber.” 
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1. Was it wrong for the deputy to let the robber go? Yes. . . No. 

2. Should the law compel a sheriff to arrest people 

if he does not want to do so? Y*es. . . No. 

3. Should the deputy be arrested and punished for 

letting the man go? Yes. , . No. . . 

The replies were remarkably homogeneous; the lawyers agreed 
well. The questions were then submitted to 3500 Iowa children 
from the fourth to the twelfth grades. The mean score shows a 
fairly consistent drift toward the adult attitudes from the fourth 
grade to the eighth; above this the data are less clear. The ninth 
to the twelfth grades, inclusive, show no advance beyond that of 
the eighth. The gross scores, however, are less interesting than the 
detailed analysis based upon intelligence quotients. The children in 
each grade were classified as having intelligence A (I.Q. above 
120), B (I.Q. 106 to 120), C (91 to 105), and D (90 or less). 
On this basis it is found that in every grade from the fourth to 
the eighth the A children conform to the adult standard more than 
do the B children, the B than the C, and the C than the D. In 
other words, intelligence helps a child to grasp the issues as the 
adult sees them. On the other hand, all this is upset in grades nine 
to twelve. Here the C children do, indeed, stand above the D, 
and the B above the C in every grade, but in three out of the four 
grades the A children turn sharply in the opposite direction. The 
brightest children in grade twelve fall so far short of conforming 
to the lawyers’ standard that they are on a par with the average 
fifth-grade child. Moreover, a group of fifty adults in a civic club 
made a score about identical with that of these A children; but the 
number of cases and the variability make the results merely sugges- 
tive. 


Delinquency 

This survey of factors making for integration of character and 
for different attitudes toward the more serious mores of our cul- 
ture naturally leads directly to a consideration of the causes of 
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marked deviation from the conventional standards of the group. 
The concept of the “psychological explanation” of crime has natu- 
rally fallen under grave suspicion in recent years. The crude- 
ness of the early efforts to test the intelligence of delinquents, 
and the frequency with which people reached the absurd con- 
clusion that feeble-mindedness is responsible for most of our crime 
have, in many cases, deafened the ears of criminologists to the 
contribution which psychology can and must make to an under- 
standing of this and every other deviation from the social code. 

Perhaps we should begin, as Burrow has done, by pointing out 
the foolishness of analyzing deviations from our moral and legal 
standards before we know the psychological basis of these standards 
themselves. The basis of our judgment that one thing is right and 
another wrong remains nearly as obscure as it did when Wester- 
marck suggested, twenty-five years ago, that approval or disap- 
proval of acts which are helpful and harmful tends to consolidate 
•into a group judgment of “right” and “wrong.” What, psycho- 
logically, “approval” is, what its relation to other affective proc- 
esses and to the ultimate psychology of motivation and judgment 
may be, is far from clear. A great deal of light on the process has 
been thrown by the studies of Freud, Piaget and Lerner, already 
discussed (cf. page 542). The social code is standardized in large 
part on the basis of absolutistic notions, but subject here and there 
to invasion by a growing relativistic trend in which things are re- 
garded as right or wrong in so far as they find a place in what we 
want. 

We shall have to think, then, partly in terms of what it is that 
makes some individuals kick over the traces. We can scarcely em- 
phasize too often the fact that “crime” itself is a relative term. 
What is a crime in one society is not a crime in another. A man 
capable of maintaining himself in one civilization may be gravely 
handicapped or actually incapable of keeping within the law in an- 
other. The “increase in crime” of recent years is, moreover, a -func- 
tion of such a mixture of causes that we shall have to steer our way 
carefully to see what is really psychological. 

On this basis the most obvious fact is that most crime is re- 
cidivism. Probably somewhere in the neighborhood of 70 per cent 
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of the total cost to society of all criminal acts in the United States 
(such estimates suffering, of course, from various arhitrary elements 
in counting up values) results from acts of persons who commit 
a series of crimes. This ma)- mean, and does in simie cases mean, 
merely that an Individual, when placed In a given situation which 
causes a crime, is likely, if placed in the same situation again, to be- 
have in the same way. Usually, however, this is but a small part 
of the story. Committing a crime has all sorts of effects upon the 
individual, his famih', his friends, and so on, which in a broad 
sense must be included under the head of learinug — on his part and 
on theirs. He has learned when to commit the crime and has 
probably committed it a great many times before he was first caught. 
After release from the institution it is vastly easier to go back to 
one’s trade than to try to start a new one. If one is already branded 
as a criminal, it is difficult to find a jobj and when one is skilled 
in one task, it is scarcely enticing to be an unwanted, inept, and de- 
spised individual in an unskilled occupation. The problem of early. 
delinquency is, in fact, the heart of the crime problem. 

Delinquency as a deviant and socially disapproved form of social 
behavior probably needs no “law’s” beyond those needed to explain 
the development of a socially acceptable individual in any culture. 
The emphases underlying different studies of delinquency may be 
summarized in this fashion: 

1. Delinquents are constitutionally defective (this thesis ap- 
pears in much work from the mid-ninetcenth-century the- 
ories of the “criminal type” to the modern concept of “con- 
stitutional inferiority” or of low intelligence). 

2. Delinquents have learned anti-social behavior exactly as 
the rest of the world learns social behavior — ^by imitation 
of companions, direct teaching (from other delinquents), 
or perpetuation of a chance solution of a problem solved 
by trial and error. Thus a delinquent appears for the most 
part in “delinquent areas” where there is, so to speak, a 
delinquent “culture.” 

3. Delinquency is a result of attitudes, conflicts in the indi- 
\ddual personality growing out of deprivations or malad- 
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justments in the home or school. Thus the boy who steals 
may prove to have a serious sex conflict or anxiety problem. 

The frame of reference within which delinquent children are 
studied is now genetic, psychological and relativistic. In a period of 
upheaval and syncretism such as the last generation (1910-35) 
has gone through, it has been inevitable that we would be more 
aware of the fact of uncertain values than of the need for certain 
onesj society at large has been so eager to be forgiven and be 
made well that it has been eager to take a therapeutic attitude to- 
ward its young who are ill of the same disease. Like much thera- 
peusis, however, cures frequently neglect to concern themselves 
with the nature of the conditions which brought about the disease 
and treat only the symptoms. 

What is the meaning of authority? It is society’s method of 
creating its own stability, its own norm. From the point of view 
that recognizes this need for a norm as a basis for cohesion, the 
relativistic emphasis may be phrased in such a way as to be very 
destructive. 

The analysis of conditions which bring about the disease of mal- 
adjusted behavior, whether delinquent or not, is a major task of 
social psychology. Certain aspects of these conditions — the external 
characteristics of the life of delinquent children — have been de- 
scribed at length in current literature. We are beginning to obtain 
a clearer picture of the inner problem in terms of the emotional 
relations between child and parent or school which tends to produce 
disintegrated behavior. We are, however, only beginning to see 
these outer and inner aspects of the situation in relation to the 
total structure of the child’s relation to society. It is at this point 
that we must recall the contemporary contributions of Piaget and 
of Fromm. 

Piaget points out “the existence of two moralities in the child, 
that of constraint, and that of cooperation. The morality of con- 
straint is that of duty pure and simple and of heteronomy. The 
child accepts from the adult a certain number of commands to 
which it must submit, whatever the circumstances may be. Right 
is what conforms witli these ppiivnands,; wrong is what fails to do 
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SO} the intention plays a very small part in the conception, and 
the responsibility is entirely objective. But, first parallel with this 
morality, and then in contrast to it, there is gradually developed a 
morality of cooperation, whose guiding principle is solidarity and 
which puts the primary emphasis on autonomy of conscience, on 
intentionality, and consequently on subjective responsibility.” 

It is need for recognition of the role of “unilateral respect” in 
the earliest relations of child with adults who represent social real- 
ity to him that much contemporary psychology has left out of con- 
sideration, at least in much of the empirical research on delinquent 
children. A consideration of Piaget’s clarification of the relation 
between unilateral and mutual respect (or the relation between 
the morality of constraint and that of cooperation) may make recog- 
nition of the former more acceptable as a stage in the child’s social 
development. “Now it should be noted that while the ethics of 
mutual respect is, from the point of view of values, opposed to that 
of unilateral respect, the former is nevertheless the natural out- 
come of the latter from the point of view of what causes this evolu- 
tion, In so far as the child tends toward manhood, his relations 
with the adult tend toward equality. The unilateral respect belong- 
ing to constraint is not a stable system, and the equilibrium toward 
which it tends is no other than mutual respect.” 

This analysis suggests the need of new orler.. :ion toward the 
analysis of social psychological aspects of condidons creating de- 
linquency. We do not need any more statistics to prove the preva- 
lence of bad living conditions, inadequate play opportunities and 
broken families among delinquent children, although we need to 
learn how to correct these conditions. We do need much more 
fundamental analysis of the types of personality that become de- 
linquent under these conditions as compared with those who do not. 
First we may, following Piaget’s cue, inquire about the funda- 
mental matter of whether a given child has known clear, definite 
demands for conformity to elementary community demands} with- 
out this base of early experience in adjustment to society, we may 
ask how much basis for hope of success from subsequent efforts 
at reeducation can be found. Where authority has been present 
we need farther to know the quality which characterized it, and the 
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quality of the response which it drew from the child, and whether 
it left room for development of autonomy in him. Here we should 
find ourselves blocked by fundamental inadequacies in our research 
tools and orientation at present. We assume, in all our educational 
and corrective work with children, that a constructive relation to 
society is possible for any individual if we are only clever enough 
to find the proper means to bring it about. This assumption is based 
ultimately on our hypothesis that every organism is an adapting, 
learning organism, hence any adjustment or change necessary may 
be achieved if we use the right methods of helping the organism to 
learn. This hypothesis stands in exact opposition to the psychologi- 
cal absolutism which looks upon a personality “type” as fixed — 
an extreme example relevant for this field being Lombroso’s “crim- 
inal type.” Possibly we need a refinement of these alternatives 
which will recognize the possibility that the range with which dif- 
ferent personalities can adjust varies from one person to another 
and that what we need to do is precisely to improve our methods 
of prognosis and learn to discriminate between those who may be 
expected to develop within limits acceptable to their social group 
and those who will probably be incapable of doing so; or more ade- 
quately still, under what conditions each kind of personality might 
grow to be acceptable to this society. At this point Fromm’s em- 
phasis upon the personality structure which emerges from early 
social relationships with certain relatively fixed boundaries within 
which adaptation may occur, is important. Every probation officer 
or housemother in a re<^orm school has met some children who re- 
spond to her methods and others who do not. Love is constructive 
for some insecure personalities who need reassurance; it may be 
destructive if it is not accepted with some measure of responsibility. 
Diagnosis of the personality structure and needs of the individual 
deviant, with a recognition of both the limits and the possibilities 
of change and planning procedure in relation to these, is most likely 
to bring the desired adjustment. 



Chapter XI 


SOME ADULT BEHAVIOR PATTERNS IN OUR OWN 

SOCIETY 

In Chapters II-IV we sketched a conception of human nature 
and its capacity for socialization j in Chapters V-X we have at- 
tempted an interpretation of the research materials on the process 
by which individual children grow into, use and express the ways 
of our own society. In the present chapter we shall attempt to study 
some of the ways in which the adult in our own society, after com- 
pleting the growth processes described, interacts with other adults. 
We shall conceive such interaction as falling for the most part 
under two broad headsj when each individual seeks to achieve some 
satisfaction for himself by a method which tends to deprive others 
of similar satisfaction, we shall speak of com petition-., when each 
individual unites with others to achieve a go.il which will bring 
satisfaction to all the collaborators, wc shall speak of cooperation. 
The terms are used without ethical appraisal. It is very important 
to note that they are sociological terms describing forms of group 
conduct, and that, though they lead into psychological analyses, they 
are not in themselves psychological. The same motives may appear 
today in competitive effort, tomorrow in cooperative effort. The 
same habits may serve the two forms of conduct j and the same in- 
divisible activity may at times be both competitive and cooperative 
at once, depending on the point of view. 

Yet though competitive behavior and cooperative behavior are 
complex and heterogeneous, attitudes toward competition and atti- 
tudes toward cooperation are vital and fundamental in contem- 
porary society, and seem to merit central emphasis. Just as “atti- 
tudes toward the Chinese” may at times be monotonously uniform 
despite the huge real differences between Chinese individuals, so 
the prevailing attitudes and values in relation to competitive and 
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cooperative activity prove to be major clues to American social be- 
havior. We have already suggested that value, as we have defined 
and used the term (page 198), is for many purposes a better way 
of classifying personalities than any other available; and we think 
that research on competitive and cooperatn-e behavior is meaning- 
ful and important precisely because these are important values for 
Americans. Indeed, we think that the ciiormous mass of research 
on social incentives, such as prestige, praise, blame, etc. (cf. page 
470), whether dealing with children or with adults, is useful just 
in so far as the results show how the values of individuals function. 

We shall turn first to simple group activities in which there is little 
or no competition or cooperation, then follow the problem of com- 
petition, then that of cooperation, and then, in the light of these 
concepts, compare our society with others. Finally, we shall try 
to see whether all the material on the socialization of the indi- 
vidual points the way to the discover^' of “universal laws” within 
the field of social psychology. No attempt will be made here to 
survey all the experimental studies of the adult in the group situa- 
tion, since an excellent and comprehensive survey by J. F. Dashiell, 
and a chart of individual studies, is available in C. Murchison’s 
Handbook of Social Psychology^ and no purpose would be served 
in attempting to parallel his survey. The reader is specially urged 
to refer to Dashiell’s account of studies in the psychology of testi- 
mony (pages 1 134-1 144 of the Handbook). 


Suggestion and Imitation in the Group 

One of the simplest kinds of group activity is that in which 
everyone is doing the same thing, but responding to some common 
stimulus, each individual stimulating the others to do exactly the 
same thing that he is doing. The epidemic spread of coughing 
in an audience would be an illastration if the coughing happened 
to start with the orator’s cough. Here the individuals are respond- 
ing to a common stimulus; but in addition, each one, as he reacts, 
tends to make the others in the group act as he does. The funda- 
mental mechanism of such conduct appears to be identical with 
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that of the simplest imitative functions already described at some 
length in Chapter IV. 

Observational methods of studying such group behavior as this, 
under uniform conditions permitting quantitative treatment of data, 
would include the time-sampling methods referred to above in con- 
nection with the studies of Olson, Goodenough, and D. S. Thomas 
(cf. pages 269-274). The usefulness of the group approach might, 
for example, appear in studying the relative frequency or duration 
of particular kinds of behavior (cheering, panic, etc.) in a group 
situation. 

Anything really precise by way of results, however, waits upon 
a really precise technique. This has been offered by F. E. Lange 
in a study of “crowd laughter.” During the summer of 1926 she 
attended four performances of lolant/ie, timing with a stop watch 
all the laughs in the course of the comedy. There were in each of 
the four performances 137 laughter episodes, no more and no less. 
There was no incident which produced a laugh in any one of the 
four audiences which did not produce a laugh in every one of the 
other audiences. When, moreover, the lengths of the laughs were 
compared, it was found that there was never a variation of more 
than one second between the length of the laugh in one audience 
in a situation and the length of laugh in another audience in the 
same situation. If, for example, an incident produced a seven- 
second laugh in audience No. i, no one of the four audiences gave 
it less than six seconds. When the Peers, toward the end of the 
play, sprout fairy wings, all four of the audiences laugh eight sec- 
onds. When a song is given an encore, the four audiences laugh 
at the same words, the same gestures, the same positions of the 
actors, which caused the laughs in the original rendition. 

From this observational study Lange proceeds, however, to a 
well-organized experimental analysis of the group laughter sit- 
uation. Nine different crowd situations, each with lOO subjects, 
permit the analysis of the various factors which go to make for 
the funniness of a comic song. ( i ) A song was sung by a clever 
comedienne impersonating a girl on the Bowery, first of all, to one 
hundred high school students, using neither “business” nor cos- 
tume. (2) The same song was sung again, and business added (ges- 
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tures, gait, burlesque dance). (3) The song was repeated with the 
same audience, using in addition a costume burlesquing the Bowery. 
(4) The fourth experiment made use of a new audience, and was 
identical with No. i, that is, there was no business or costume. (5) 
The fifth presentation made use of the second audience and cos- 
tume, but no business. (6) The sixth again used the second audi- 
ence, repeated the use of the costume, and added business. (7) A 
third audience was used for the seventh experiment. In this, busi- 
ness was used, but without costume. (8) A fourth audience now 
heard the song, costume being used but no business. (9) The ninth 
experiment (making use of a fifth audience) employed both cos- 
tume and business. It is now possible to isolate the relative impor- 
tance of novelty (comparing the first hearing with the second and 
third hearings of the same song), business and costume. The enor- 
mous influence of business and costume is seen particularly in the 
increase in the number of seconds of laughter when these factors 
are added. The total laughter time for the song alone is 18 seconds j 
for the song plus costume, 54; for the song plus business, 85 j for 
the song plus costume and business, 12 1. The total number of 
laughs increases too, but not as much as the total time spent in 
laughing. The wearing-off of the humor wnth repetition is quite 
slight. Since so much depends here upon the individual actress, no 
great importance can be attached to these particular figures. It is 
also not maintained that audiences in Odessa or Seoul would react 
similarly. The striking thing is the demonstration of the practicality 
of isolating experimentally in a group situation, the relative impor- 
tance of a number of discrete social stimuli. 

We may refer to Lange’s work as a study analyzing the con- 
tagion of feeling and attitude in the crowd. The data are i.i icrms 
of group responses, not the responses of any individual. A further 
step in analysis is the study of individual behavior in the crowd. 
This is well illustrated in Clark’s quantitative analysis of the spread 
of suggestion through a large classroom. Uncorking a bottle, which 
contained water, in front of a group of 168 students, she ascertained 
the number of seconds before the “odor” was perceived by subjects 
located in various parts of the room. Of these, 33 smelled the odor, 
though of nine tested individually (apart from the group) only 
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one got the effect. The detailed analysis of the distribution of the 
results over the classroom is striking. It will be noticed that the 
results are much more apparent in the second and third rows, 
and in the middle of these rows. 


Rows (front to biick) 

1^3456789 10 

Na pving positive reports 4784J31001 

Rows (counting right to left when facing the experimenter) 
I a 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 u 12 13 14 15 16 

No. giving positive reports 1121434341 2 3 2 i o 1 


She also ascertained the number of seconds between the report of 
the first person who smelled the odor in a given row and the report 
of the last person in that row who gave a positive response. The 
figures show that in general the length of time required to get the 
effect varied directly with the distance from the experimenter. 


Rows 

r 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


No. of seconds from first to last person reporting positively 
10 4 S 

1 5 1 30 

30 140 


40— 


-180 


30- 


85- 


->55 

-155 


The spread of the suggestive influence through the group is shown 
in the analysis of the data by half-minute intervals, some of the 
results appearing as much as two or three minutes after the un- 
corking of the bottle. 

Half-minute intervals 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
No. giving positive reports 6 13 6 2 2 4 

It seems dmost certain here that the individual students were re- 
sponding to one another as well as to the experimenter and the 
ostensible stimulus. 

It seems likely, moreover, that most of Clark’s subjects were 
responding not simply on an ideo-motor level (cf. page 17 1), but 
that, like most students, many of them wanted to do the “expected 
thing.” 

Another form of social pressure constantly operative wherever 
co-working groups are found, and particularly where people are 
endeavoring to think and talk together, is the suggestibility which 
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we show in response to the opinions of our fellows. Suggestibility 
depends on the prestige of the speaker and on the sheer numbers 
of those who espouse a cause; but again a great deal depends on 
the desire to make a good impression, not be queer, be a normal 
member of the group. 

Munsterberg presented to a class of 400 students pairs of black 
cards upon which there were white dots. Each individual had to 
decide whether the upper or lower card had the larger number 
of dots. The number of dots was kept so nearly equal that the 
right judgments were only 60 per cent of the total. After twenty 
seconds, the experiment was repeated, but under the influence of 
a show of hands, by which each person in the classroom indicated 
how he had decided in the first experiment. In this way, the 
correct judgments were increased from 1443 to 1556 out of a total 
of 2400 (400 observers times six experiments). Against the ap- 
parent evidence that even body is slightly suggestible and in the 
direction of greater accuracy, Munsterberg points out that only 
about one-third of the students actually tend to adapt themselves 
to the group judgment; the result is due to a fronounced effect on 
the minority and little or no effect on the majority. This, as a 
pioneer study, is of some merit, but the problem is very incom- 
pletely analyzed. 

It is only in Moore’s work that the extent of such suggestive 
influences has been satisfactorily studied. His plan was to allow 
the exercise of individual judgments in a series of situations, and. 
then to ascertain what proportion of opportunities to change his 
mind each individual accepted in response to “majority opinion” 
and “expert opinion,” as compared with the number which would 
be expected by chance. 

To 95 subjects, eighteen paired comparisons were presented in 
each of three fields in which judgments were to be rendered. The 
first had to do with colloquial and more or less offensive verbal 
expressions; the subject had to choose which, for example, of the 
following two was the more offensive: (i) “Everybody loves their 
mother”; (2) “He never studies nights.” Eighteen ethical choices 
were presented, the more offensive of two traits being checked; for 
example, disloyalty to friends, or cheating on examinations. In the 
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field of music, eighteen paired comparisons were made, the subject 
indicating his preference between two resolutions of a dominant 
seventh played on the organ. Tw'o days later, the entire set of 
problems was presented again, and the number of reversals of 
judgments calculated. The likelihood of a reversal of judgment 
on a purely chance basis for each of the kinds of material could 
thus be computed. About one-fourth of all opportunities for re- 
versal of musical judgments was accepted j only about half as many 
in each of the other two fields. A check experiment was carried 
through with another group with almost identically the same per- 
centage results. 

Two and a half months later, a new set of judgments was taken. 
Two days later the same series was presented, together with a 
statement of what had been the majority preference for each pair. 
The average number of reversals of judgment was now 62.2 per 
cent of the total number of opportunities for reversal in the case 
of language usage} 50.1 per cent for ethical judgments} and 48.2 
per cent for musical preferences. Two days later the comparisons 
were again asked for, with a statement as to the opinion of an 
expert in each field. This was often at variance with the majority 
opinion. Each person was scored on the basis of the percentage 
of opportunities accepted for reversing judgments to conform with 
the statement of the expert. These were between 45 and 50 per 
cent for all three of the types of judgment. Whereas expert opinion 
has this rather uniform effect, change in the direction of the ma- 
jority in matters of speech and morals is about five times the figure 
given by chance, but in music it is only about twice the chance 
figure. Moore says that the average subject could be said to be 
two and one-half times as individualistic in his musical likes and 
dislikes as in his moral and linguistic preferences. Expert and ma- 
jority opinion hold about equal sway in morals and music } but m 
speech, the majority has a slight advantage. 

One of the most interesting experimental analyses of the forma- 
tion of opinion is F. H. Allport’s inquiry as to the influence of the 
presence of a group upon judgments of both objective and subjec- 
tive factors. The subjective factors were the pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness of five series of ten different odors. Subjects indicated 
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the quality of the feeling, a short line indicating unpleasant and a 
long line pleasant (pleasantness proportional to the length). In 
another set of experiments a scale from i to 100 was used. In the 
group the unpleasant odors were judged less unpleasant than when 
they were judged alone. Again, the pleasant were less pleasant in 
the group. In other words, the group tended to decrease the num- 
ber of extreme judgments^ there was a general centripetal ten- 
dency. The same seventeen subjects participated in a similar experi- 
ment on estimating weights. The results were exceedingly similar 
to those obtained from the odors. The judgments of weight were 
distributed more widely by individuals working alone than by the 
same persons working in a group j in the grouf, extremes were 
avoided. (The question whether the alone judgments or the group 
judgments were in general more accurate is not discussed, but All- 
port’s graph for the estimation of weights indicates that the tend- 
ency to social conformity distorted the judgment process at both 
ends of the scale.) 


Conversation 

One of the best explored of these phenomena at present is con- 
versation. Here sampling methods are most frequently used. H. T. 
Moore made a record of conversations heard on Broadway, New 
York, as he walked through the theater district each evening. He 
classified conversations as “man to man,” “woman to woman,” 
and “man to woman,” and within each of these three groups as- 
signed each conversation to a category based upon the chief topic 
with which the fragment of conversation dealt. Here he found a 
preponderance of discussion of clothes and social affairs among 
women, and of money and business affairs among menj in gen- 
eral, the “man to woman” conversations showed not so much a 
mixture of the two sets of interests as a tendency for the women to 
adapt themselves to the subjects of chief interest to the men. 

A similar study was carried out by M. H. Landis and H. E. Burtt 
in Columbus, Ohio. The college campus, street cars, hotel lobbies, 
barber shops, churches and other public places were studied; the 
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sampling therefore represents a much greater range of situations 
than that used b\' Moore. Nearly five hundred conversations were 
classified under such captions as “business and money,” “clothes 
and decoration,” “sports,” “college work,” “health,” etc. The sex 
differences are in marked agreement with those found by Moore. 
A greater interest of women in persons is apparent in the present 
data: 37 per cent of the women’s conversations are about persons, 
but only 16 per cent of the men’s. Landis and Burtt also classified 
individuals into such groups as “business” people, “industrial work- 
ers,” “students.” The differences are in the expected direction, 
but are perhaps more striking than would be anticipated; for 
example, business people talk about business and money in 70 per 
cent of the conversations overheard; industrial workers, in only 
43 per cent, students in onlj- 9 per cent. 

An interesting comparison with the American figures is offered 
by C. Landis, who listened to conversations at Oxford and Regent 
Streets in London. Two hundred fragments of conversation were 
classified in the three categories recognized by Moore, with data 
which in general approximate the American figures. Business, how- 
ever, did not predominate quite so heavily. Landis reports, more- 
over, that in the “man to woman” conversations (76 cases), the 
Englishman in general tends to adapt his conversation to the in- 
terests of the woman, whereas the American woman adapts her 
conversation to the interests of the man. The comparability of the 
American and English groups is of course not proved, and it is only 
through a study of individual backgrounds that differences between 
groups, as well as variability within groups, are likely to be made 
intelligible. 


Competition and Social Facilitation Among Adults 

We have given much attention to the growth and expression of 
competitiveness in childhood. We have noted the abundant evi- 
dence that the school child can be induced to compete desperately 
for almost anything that will give him prestige in adult eyes or 
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in those of his peers. But there seem to be some indications that 
the competitiveness of the adolescent, though no less furious, tends 
in the long run to narrow down to certain specified situations, and 
that he cares much less about adult applause and much more for 
his acceptance by his associates — whether of his own sex or the 
other. Neither the adolescent nor the adult seems capable of being 
played upon by the competitive situation in the undiscriminating 
way which we have generally found in childhood. Certain situations 
have been discovered to be proper ones for competitiveness, and in 
these one’s utmost effort may be exerted; but to devise more or less 
meaningless and mechanical tasks and to urge individuals to outdo 
one another in these situations is not for adults a practical expedi- 
ent. Where the task is one which the individual takes for granted 
as a part of athletic or school work, it may be possible to adapt 
the situations of everyday competition to experimental purposes, 
and it is quite properly among such adaptations that the best ex- 
perimental studies of competition in the adolescent and the adult 
are found. 

F. H. Allport’s experiments on the influence of the group upon 
association and thought made use of z6 subjects. Rivalry was 
avoided as far as fossibla-, the method aimed to allow compari- 
sons of scores, nothing to spur competition. Subjects alternated 
between the group situation (designated “T’’ = together), and the 
situation of working alone (designated “A”). “Free chain asso- 
ciation” was tested by presenting the subjects with sheets, each of 
which carried one word at the top, requiring the subject to start 
from this stimulus and write as many words (disconnected words, 
not sentences) as he could in a given time. When the subjects 
worked alone, signals were given with a buzzer. In one experi- 
ment of this sort, there were, for the “T” situation, three groups 
of five members each. Fourteen out of the fifteen subjects showed, 
in the group situation, a social increment (i.e., they worked faster). 
The social increment was greatest in the first minute, less in the 
second, and least in the third. The effect of the group seemed to 
be at first stimulating, then steadying. It is interesting that twelve 
of the ^fifteen subjects wrote down more ferspnal associations. , alone 
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than together; words suggested by the immediate surroundings 
were more numerous in the gioup. 

In another experiment oit free chain association the slowing down 
of the performance caused by the necessity of writing out the words 
in longhand was obviated by requiring the subject to write only 
every fourth word which came to his mind. Eight subjects gained, 
four lost, two were unaffected; the reasons for each person’s gain 
or loss were not studied. In another experiment eight subjects were 
used. Every third word was written. Six subjects showed a social 
increment, two -a decrement. In an experiment involving con- 
trolled association, half of the subjects were asked to write words 
related to winter and the other half to write words related to 
summer, and again were required to carry out the same tasks when 
alone. No clear difference was found between the facilitating effect 
of the group when all wrote on the same topic, and the situation 
when the two halves wrote on different topics. 

The influence of the group upon the speed and quality of 
thought was tested b)’ requiring the subjects to write down argu- 
ments to disprove certain passages from Marcus Aurelius and 
Epictetus. Five minutes were allowed. The group was informed 
that they were all writing on the same topic. Nine subjects took 
part. Twenty of the tests were done alone, and twenty in groups. 
Allport rated the arguments as i, 2, or 3, that is, as very cogent, 
moderately cogent, or weak. The stimulating effect of the group 
was shown in the fact that eight of the nine subjects wrote more 
arguments in the group, but, as judged by the experimenter, six 
of the nine had a higher percentage of superior ideas while work- 
ing alone. This is interpreted in terms of the tendency of the 
group to lower the quality of thought. Again the values and habits 
of individuals are unknown, and the results difficult to interpiet. 

Another series of experiments reports work done with the can- 
cellation of letters in newspaper material, and the multiplication 
of two-digit by two-digit numbers. In these experiments the speed 
of work was for the majority of subjects materially increased by 
the presence of the group, but a few individuals were retarded. The 
group tended to increase the incentive to do well, but offered some 
distractions; in some subjects the latter factors actually outweighed 
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the former. Quality of performance, though variable, seems to 
have been injured by the group situation. Moreover, in the group 
situation the errors tended to be bunched together. 

Quality of mental ^vork was also tested by measuring the con- 
trol of attention fbj’ the “reversible perspective” technique); but 
no superiority for either the “alone” or the “together” situation 
appeared. 

Even intelligence test performance seems in some cases to be 
considerably affected by this social factor. The reader will recall 
the evidence that the intelligence quotient of children mav be ap- 
preciably raised by the incentive of encouragement (cf. page 472). 
Weston and Englisli presented ten college students with forms 
including items from a \'ariety of difficult materials (reasoning and 
hard opposites). “Evert- effort was made to eliminate the effect 
of rivalry.” Half of the subjects worked first alone and then to- 
gether, the other half worked first together and then alone. Two 
of the subjects seemed unaffected, the other eight did much better 
in the group, the differences being, in fact, so striking as to be 
“absolutely” reliable. Farnsworth, however, has repeated the ex- 
periment with some improvements in technique. He points out 
that Weston and English had not equated their groups of subjects 
or their test forms. He gave the Ohio State University test, form 
10, part 5, to 22 subjects; form A of the Terman group test to 
36 subjects, and form B of this test to 32 subjects. In these 
three experiments, the subjects were paired for ability on the 
basis of their Thorndike (intelligence) scores. The subjects took 
each test twice. Group A took the Ohio State test (each man work- 
ing alone), then A and B took it together, then group B took it 
(each man working alone). No clear differences in individual w'ork 
versus “together” work appeared on any of the three tests. In 
another experiment, twenty subjects were given the Otis advanced 
(form A), and then paired for ability. They then worked in the 
“together” and the “alone” situation for twenty minutes. There 
was a very slight superiority for the group situation. The author 
remarks that there is “no consistent or significant group effect.” 

These data are not conclusive, nor are they analyzed in such a 
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way as to make clear the significance of such individual differences 
as appear. 


We have noted that studies of individual performance under 
various conditions of social pressure range theoretically all the way 
from those in which the social environment consists of indiferent 
and inattentive feople busy with their own pursuits, to instances 
of the most violent social pressure — ^threats, rage, entreaty, rivalry, 
and the like. The nearest approach that there is at present to the 
latter situation — the situation of violent social control of individual 
work — is Laird’s study of “razzing.” I'he active members of a 
fraternity, by connivance with the experimenter, prepared them- 
selves to subject a number of the fraternity pledges to as ruthless 
a session of ignominy and obloquy as they could carry through. A 
control series had already ascertained the pledges’ capacities in a 
number of motor performances under conditions of friendly com- 
petition in which the fraternity members merely looked on. The 
tests involved: (i) speed of tapping; (2) the three-hole test; (3) 
steadiness sitting; and (4) steadiness standing. 

Each pledge carried out these tests while being terribly razzed 
by the active members. He then remained in a room apart from 
those who had not j’ct undergone the ordeal, and was instructed 
not to tell the others what he had been through. “At the close 
of the experiment, each pledge confessed that he thought that he 
was the only one being ‘razzed’; some of them were distinctly sore 
and on the verge of handing over their pledge pins.” 

In the “steadiness sitting” tests, every one of the subjects made 
a worse score under razzing than under conditions of friendly 
competition, and in the “steadiness standing” test this was true 
of all but one. In the tapping test and the three-hole test, how- 
ever, the results are not clear. The factor of improvement through 
practice had not been eliminated. If the record is taken as it stands, 
five of the subjects do better in the tapping test and three do better 
in the three-hole test while being razzed. It will be remembered 
that distractions may serve, at least for the time being, to bring 
about a greater output of energy. The fact that one of Laird’s 
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subjects broke the three-hole instrument by the violence of his 
movement while being razzed suggests the possibility that con- 
ditions of efficiency were reduced more than the figures show, and 
that the scores would ha\’e been much worse had it not been for 
a compensatory access of energy thrown into the task. 

Laird proceeds to ask, “How can these varying degrees of loss 
of control under razzing be predicted?” Intelligence test (Thorn- 
dike) scores throw no light on the matter. Fraternity brothers had 
also been asked to predict the probable influence of the razzing 
upon the subjects. The estimates are only slightly better than 
chance expectation. With this group of eight subjects, the criterion 
which appears to correlate best with the individual’s performance 
under razzing is the fatigue index of tapping under normal con- 
ditions; that is, the smaller the falling off from the first ten seconds 
to the last ten seconds under normal conditions, the better the re- 
sistance to razzing. The problem is surely not completely analyzed. 
It is quite likely that the difference between the scores in the 
steadiness tests on the one hand, and the tapping and three-hole 
tests on the other, is to be explained in terms of the greater diffi- 
culty in controlling the gross muscular movements as compared 
with controlling smaller muscles. 

It is rather remarkable, after all, that such small effects should 
be produced by this galling social situation when one remembers 
the tremendous disorganization of behavior produced by painful 
or baffling situations of a non-social type. Hamilton, in experiments 
with many species of animals as well as with human subjects, found 
that the “baffling” situation characteristically produced such evi- 
dences of disorientation as the constant repetition of false move- 
ments; even a false movement which had once been made might, 
if the emotional tension was sufficiently great, be immediately re- 
peated, and the subject frequently returned to a false movement 
before he had exhausted the possible movements to be made. In 
exactly the same way, human subjects, confronted with the task 
of making a quick motor adjustment, lose “nerve” and do worse 
if they are told that a failure will entail violent punishment than 
if told merely to avoid failure. The loss of one’s head during 
a period of intense fear or in a baffling or bewildering situation can 
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easily be explained in terms of the disorganization of the whole 
cerebral machinery, without resorting to an explanation in terms 
of social factois.^ 

In Laird’s woik it is lather lemaikable that in the performance 
tests, social piessuie, eten of this, lather intense foim, pioductd no 
uniform lesult in two of the four tests used. Although there is no 
serious doubt that a social situation and a batteiv of tests could be 
found which would bring out such social influences more sharply, 
most of the social situations to which subjects have been experi- 
mental!) exposed ha\e been much milder. 

The infitence of an audit nee upon performance has been re- 
peatedly studied. G. S. Gates used as a contiol gioup twent)-five 
college girls who took a senes of tests while alone with the ex 
penmenter. An experimental group, twent) six subjects, took the 
first half of the test with the expenmentei, and the second half in 
the presence of from four to six observeis, and eleven moie took 
the second half in the presence of from 27 to 37 obscivers. The 
observers merely watched, they said nothing. The tests which were 
used before the introduction of the audience comprised the three- 
hole test, the Woodworth-Wells color-naming test, a form of the 
Woodworth-Wells analogies, and “number of nouns named in 

'One of the sriand confusions in social p&^cholog\ ccems to us to bt the endless 
reiteration of the principle tint the crowd situation is such is the i,auie of that 
loss of self-control ^\hich it its height is called pinic ThtJtLr pmics, stimpedes 
on sinking \ebsels, ind the like, are usualh rtfcircd to is instmecs of “mob 
mind” A little consideration of the experimental evidence just cited mil make 
It clear that the tendency to lose one’s held is a noiinal part of the situation of 
confronting immediite danger or \iolent pun There iS, in fitt, no reason to 
believe that i nun ilont and in imimnent dingci of being burned or suffocated 
would be less plnlck^ than the same min in a cioud, or thit i min in im- 
mediate dinger of being drowned is more panick\ when otheis ibout him are 
m the same piedieament — unless, of course, otheis get in the wij and mike 
escape more difficult. It is true, and the fact must be emphasized, that the sugges- 
tion that there is danger, conve>ed by the look or cry of another person, maj 
arouse fear, or may at least present the danger in more realistic fashion than 
one would present it to himself, and also that, as already discussed under 
the gcncial hcid of suggestion, the characteristic responses appropriate to a 
danger situiti n maj be touched off when no dinger is ictuilU present These 
respon ts are ''Jdillj importint, but they should be kept distinct fiom tint mass 
of pin k\ letivities which chincterizc the disorganized, emotion-wiung in- 
dividual — animal or ma n — whose available action systems are for 

escape 
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one minute.” Aftei' the introduction of the audience, coordination 
was tested again by tlie three-hole test and again color-naming was 
given} a different foim of analogies test was used and the sub- 
ject was requiicd to gi\e as many adjectives as possible in one 
minute. Directions were simply “I want you to show these people 
how you do these tests.” Gross disagreement appeared among the 
judges as to the presenei or absence of embarrassment in the sub- 
jects. The audience had no clear influence on the total perform- 
ance, although in the lowest group the work in front of the audi- 
ence was slightly inferior to the corresponding work of the control 
group. “When we examine the best records, however, we find a 
decided tendency for the audience group to improve less than the 
control group in all tests but the word-naming.” 

F. H. Allport comments as follows: “If we compare the results 
of the highest and low'est subjects in the ‘audience’ group, not with 
equivalent classes in the control group, but with each other, the 
differences dependent upon original ability stand out vividly.” 



Pci Cent Who Improved 

Test 

Highest 8 Subjects 

Lowest 8 Subjects 

Coordination 

63 

88 

Color-naming 

75 

88 

Analogies . .... 

25 

100 

Word-naming 

37 

63 


This is strikingly similar to the results obtained by Allport and 
by Moede and others. It explains the results in terms of an in- 
crease in the rivalry motive in the poor workers. Overstimulation 
may have interfered with some of the superior workers. The audi- 
ence seems to have a leveling influence. 

Another study tested the individual’s ability to hold a flexible 
pointer on a revolving target (the eye-hand coordination test of 
Koerth). Twenty-two college students (ii men and ii women) 
acted as subjects. Each practiced in the presence of the experi- 
menter twenty trials a c^y until he had apparently reached his 
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physiological limit. Then, after five trials in the presence of the 
experimenter, the subject was brought in front of a group of 
from four to eight upper classmen and graduate students. Nearly 
every subject showed some confusion and uneasiness. The record 
for ten trials shows that i8 of the ii subjects made a better maxi- 
mum ferjortnance in the group than alone. The difference be- 
tween these results and those of Gates, such as it is, appears to 
be reasonably explained in terms of the difference in the tasks 
and in the scoring. The embarrassment produced here and in 
Gates’s experiment is obviously not comparable to the excessive 
irritation produced in Laird’s experiment. 

A somewhat more detailed study is Whittemore’s test of the 
quantity of work done by college students in small competitive 
groups. The task was to print material with rubber stamps. The 
amount of work done in the competitive situation was much greater 
than when alone but, as in IMoede’s experiments, the quality fell 
off. In fact, ever}' one of Whittemore’s twelve subjects fell off 
in quality in the competitive situation. It is not entirely clear that 
the non<ompetitive work done by Whittemore’s subjects was com- 
pletely non-competitive, since the individuals worked in close prox- 
imity in both series. However, they were told in one series to 
compete and do their best to beat their fellows, and in another case 
expressly prohibited from such comparison and competition, al- 
though urged to do their best. The elimination of all competitive 
elements can scarcely be considered complete, even though a con- 
sciousness of competition may not always have been present. 

Relatively few of the studies of competition have undertaken 
to ascertain experimentally the nature of the conscious attitudes 
which accompany competitive behavior, as Whittemore did in 
this instance. The subjects were asked, after each competitive 
test, “Were you conscious of competing?” “If so, in what way were 
you aware of competition?” and, “Was the competition directed 
against the other members of the group in general, against one 
of the group in particular, or against your own past record?” 
Nine of the competitors reported an awareness of competition, 
four of them emphasizing the attempt to beat their own pre- 
vious records. One found that he had been directing his efforts 
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against a single rival, and one was combining the effort against a 
particular rival with the auto-competitive effort. Auto-competi- 
tion, in fact, plays a large part in seven out of the nine cases. The 
subjects were also asked whether the competitive attitude tended 
to die out during the week of work. Only three reported affirma- 
tively. 

The author compares the relative frequency of three kinds of 
ideas appearing during the course of the work: (i) irrelevant} 
(2) auto-competitive; and (3) socio-competitive. Irrelevant ideas 
are very frequent in non-competitive work; and competitive ideas 
lag over into the subsequent non-competitive trials. Various other 
evidences appear that the attitude during the non-competitive work 
is really in part competitive. From questionnaire data the author 
concludes that competition tends to start out in a tentative fashion, 
being either auto or social, and that it shifts later to competition 
with some particular opponent. “It is usually the rival whose rec- 
ord is most nearly like that of the observer himself against whom 
the competitive efforts are directed.” (The author appropriately 
refers here to Moedc’s observations on the same fact in the course 
of studies of competition among schoolboys.) 

A much more elaborate experimental approach to a highly com- 
petitive situation is Riddle’s study of a series of poker games. Six 
college students participated (see plate facing page 704). Each 
knew the others well, and within a short time all were accus- 
tomed to the situation of having their game in the laboratory. They 
agreed, furthermore, to various more or less disturbing or boring 
interruptions and distractions, such as the frequent recording of 
their feelings and attitudes, and the w'earing of rubber stethograph 
tubes during the course of the experimental periods. They were, 
to be sure, paid for the time given to the experiment, but none 
showed any hesitation in betting his own money. The players were 
allowed to fix their own limits, a 5-cent ante and a 20-cent limit. 
This was higher than usual for most of them. By the time the ex- 
perimenter was ready to take records, the players appear to have 
been able to lose themselves quite naturally in the game. For each 
draw, each plajer was required to fill out a “schedule A”: “How 
anxious are you to beat each player?” (ratings from -f- lOO to — 
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100 for each of his antagonists). Schedule B asked, “Did you try 
to bluff anyone during this gamc.^” and “Did anyone try to bluff 
you during this draw?”; and presented a scale for the emotional 
state ranging from + 100 (elated) to — 100 (gloomy). On sched- 
ule C was recorded the bodily state, from maximum excitement to 
maximum phj’sical retardation. 

A curious set of intercorrelations appears in which the three 
variables to be considered are: (i) the player’s own hand; (z) 
the player’s desire to win; (3) the player’s own bet. The correla- 
tion between the first and third is + .62, and that between the 
first and second is + .53. Since the player’s own hand can be only 
a cause and not a result of these other two factors, whereas the sec- 
ond and third factors may be causally related to each other, it 
becomes important to partial out the influence of one factor at a 
time in order to find the causal relations. When this is done, it 
turns out that the correlation between hand and bet falls to + .44, 
while that between hand and desire is -f- .09. The highest correla- 
tion of all, however, is between desire and bet, which is + .63. 
Riddle argues that the bet acts as a stimulus to desire rather than 
desire as a stimulus to bet. 

A further problem in motivation appears in response to one’s 
opponent’s hand. By a similar technique Riddle shows that the op- 
ponent’s bet correlates only -f- .05 with the player’s own bet w'hen 
the player’s desire to win is partialed out. With this and much 
other statistical material. Riddle reaches the conclusion that the 
desire to win in this game situation is only to a slight extent aroused 
by the size of the player’s own hand value. It is aroused more 
fully by the value of the opponent’s hand. The influence of one’s 
own hand is, of course, to increase one’s own bet, and the ef- 
fect of the opponent’s hand is to inhibit one’s bet. When, how- 
ever, the balance has been struck and the bet made, this bet in 
turn duly determines the total strength of the desire to win. The 
method devised here seems entirely practicable in the study of even 
more complicated competitive situations. 

A series of interesting individual differences appear among the 
six pla} crs. One, for example, has about the same desire to win 
over all of his opponents, whereas another’s desire to win varies 
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greatly with the particular opponent he is trying to beat at a 
given time. This leads tcj the question whether one player, who 
greatly stimulates the desire of other players to beat him, has any 
peculiar characteristics of his own which may explain the trend. 
He certainly has. A study of the number of times that a player 
bluffed and the number of times that his opponent knew he was 
bluffing shows that player A (the one whose bets aroused in 
other players such a desire to win) bluffed 31 times — far more 
than the number of times anyone else bluffed. Only seven times 
did the opponent against whom the bluff was aimed recognize 
that A was bluffing. J^la\ers B and C each tried only once to 
bluff during the whole experiment, and both were detected. On 
the other hand, the number of times a player suspected that he 
was being bluffed varied all the way from one to thirty. The num- 
ber of times that this suspicioh coincided with the actual attempt to 
bluff him was rather small, and only one of the six players seemed 
to be able to tell definitely when he was being bluffed. 

It turns out that successful and unsuccessful efforts at bluffing are 
the very heart of the situation, and that precise quantitative analysis 
throws much light upon the causes of aggressive and defensive re- 
sponses of the players. Correlations are worked out for size of bets, 
amount of bluffing, suspicion of being bluffed, amount won, etc., 
some of which are illuminating. The correlations between the 
average winning per draw and the tcndenc)' to be “bluffed against” 
is + .97. Whether a pla\ er wins or loses has, however, but little 
effect upon the opponent’s judgment as to whether he is bluffing. 
The player who makes the highest bets, has the largest pile, and 
whose hands are running high, is, in general, thought by his op- 
ponents to bluff frequentlv. The player who is most successful 
in the game, who is most likely to win by good hands and a large 
pile, and who is most aggressive in his betting is the one against 
whom bluffs are most frequently directed. It turns out that the 
betters are not, in general, eager to win against those from whom 
they could most easily win; the weak player is not the one against 
whom the bluffs arc directed. Quite contrary to the hedonistic 
interpretation, the goal here, even when measured in money terms, 
is very specific. It is not simply a deme to win money viiere it can 
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be won most safely or in the largest amount, but rather, where an 
aggressive attitude and an exhibition of skill afford a direct chal- 
lenge. On the other hand, the player who attempts to bluff most 
frequently is unlikely to be the one with the highest average de- 
sire to win, but rather the one whose desire varies most from game 
to game, and from opponent to opponent. The one who is really 
anxious to win seems to be definitely low in his willingness to 
risk money. The man “with the least adequate means of defense,” 
whose pile and hands are low, is the one who most frequently thinks 
he is being bluffed. 


In view of the confusion which inevitably appears in attempting 
to analyze the results of the many experiments upon competition 
and social facilitation, razzing and being looked at, and to evaluate 
the relative importance of ideo-motor action, rivalry, embarrass- 
ment, and so on, it is most helpful to have DashielPs attempt to 
compare scores made under a large number of different social situ- 
ations in which these various factors can to some extent be disen- 
tangled. 

The material consisted of multiplication, mixed relations test, 
and free serial word association. Directions were presented at the 
top of the work sheets, and five alternative sets of all material 
prepared, with precautions for the equalizing of th se alternative 
forms. The subjects were told to work “as accurate’ ^ and as fast as 
you can.” With the different sections of the whok group, the order 
of the alternative forms was varied. 

Control situations are defined in Dashiell’s experiments as those 
in which individuals work alone (A). In the “together” situation 
(T), the subjects were seated about tables (as in Allport’s experi- 
ment), and were explicitly told not to compete and that their re- 
sults would never be compared. The “rivalry” situation (R) was 
physically the same, but included the instructions to compete, and 
information that their scores would be compared with those of 
their fellows. In another series, three individuals were seated at 
each table, one working at the task while the others watched him 
closely (situation O). 
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The scores show how many subjects were at their best, second 
best, etc., in each of the four situations} i.e., the figures show each 
person’s relative output under the various conditions. The data 
are important enough to be given in full. Fractions derived from 
ties are disregarded, hence slight inequalities in totals result. 


Winter, 1919 Spring, 1919 



Multiplication: 

Speed 



Multiplication: Speed 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 


Highest Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A.. 

.. 8 

.1 

16 

II 

A.. 

..12 10 

12 

28 

T.. 

•• S 

6 

11 

16 

T.. 

..4 14 

IS 

18 

R.. 

.. 8 

18 


8 

R.. 

..17 16 

9 

9 

0 .. 

.. 18 

II 

6 

3 

0 .. 

. . 20 15 

14 

6 


Multiplication; Accuracy 



Multiplication: Accuracy 



Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 


Highest Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A.. 

1.3 

II 

9 

5 

A.. 

.. 16 12 

II 

14 

T.. 

•• 7 

13 

12 

6 

T.. 

11 16 

II 

IS 

R.. 

. . II 

7 

7 

13 

R.. 

.•15 13 

IS 

IS 

0 .. 

•• 7 

7 

11 

13 

0 .. 

..14 12 

14 

10 
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Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 


Highest Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A.. 

.. 9 

7 

13 

9 

A.. 

.. 8 II 

21 

12 

T.. 

.. 6 

7 

13 

12 

T.. 

• • S S 

9 

35 

R.. 

■ ■ S 

12 

7 

14 

R.. 

15 43 

13 

6 

0 .. 

.. 18 

13 

4 

3 

0.. 

..28 15 

II 

I 
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Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 


Highest Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A.. 

9 

8 

II 

10 

A.. 

..17 15 

14 

8 

T.. 

12 

14 

6 

6 

T.. 

.. 18 II 

10 

IS 

R.. 

.. 9 

10 

10 

10 

R., 

II 19 

12 

12 

0 .. 

8 

6 

12 

II 

0 .. 

9 10 

16 

19 
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Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 


Highest Second 

Third 

Lowest 

A.. 

4 

II 

12 

II 

A.. 

• •3 9 

29 

14 

T.. 

•• 5 

8 

IS 

10 

T.. 

.. 0 4 

17 

33 

R.. 

•• 7 

8 

9 

14 

R.. 

...21 26 

6 

2 

0 .. 

. . 22 

II 

2 

3 

0 .. 

..31 16 

3 

5 


It will be noted that the facilitating effect of the diflFerent situ- 
ations varies greatly. Speed in multiplication is much increased 
by situations O and R, and speed in mixed relations chiefly in O. 
Accuracy in mixed relations is very low, however, in the O situ- 
ation. Dashiell points out that the general assumption that speed 
is facilitated when work is done merely in the presence of co- 
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workers as compared with that done in isolation is not clearly 
indicated. The co/npeiitii'e attitude rather than the simple ideo- 
motor effect is by far the more important factor. 

In the “alone” situation, the subjects might in a sense be re- 
garded as sensing the fact that others were really working simul- 
taneously in other rooms on the same problem. A new experiment 
was planned to study this effect. The “alone” work was divided 
into two series, in one of which the individuals worked simul- 
taneously in different rooms, receiving their signals from a buzzer 
(situation AS), while in the other series they worked as the\ liked 
at a time independent from that chosen by others (situation AD). 
These two “alone” situations are compared not only with each 
other, but with the simple co-working (T) situation. The data 
are again reproduced: 



Summer, 1929 


Considering Oni,y AD vs. AS 


Multiplication: Speed 



Multiplication: Speed 



Highest Second 

Lowest 


Higher 

Lower 

AD.. 

a 3 

10 

AD. 


12 

AS .. 

6 7 

3 

AS. 


4 

T. . 

8 5 

3 





Multiplication: Accuracy 



Multiplication: Accuracy 



Highest Second 

Lowest 


Higher 

Lower 

AD.. 


I 

AD. 


6 

AS... 

4 9 

3 

AS. 

6 

10 

T.. 

4 2 

10 





Mixed 'Relations; Speed 
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Highest Second 

Lowest 


Higher 

Lower 

AD.. 

2 4 

10 

AD. 


12 

AS .. 

7 4 

S 

AS. 


4 

T. . 

7 7 

2 





Mixed Relations; Accuracy 
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Highest Second 

Lowest 


Higher 

Lower 

AD. 

8 7 

2 

AD. 


6 

AS . 

6 3 

7 

AS. 


9 

T. 

2 6 

7 
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Highest Second 

Lowest 


Higher 

Lower 

AD. 


*7 

AD, 



AS . 

3 4 

9 

AS. 


9 

T 

10 6 

0 
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The effect of the “alone-and-workiiig-at-a-different-time-from-the- 
other-subjects” situation in reducing speed is striking; in most cases, 
this same situation seems to favor accuracy. The data strongly sug- 
gest that “aloneness” ’s not the same when the subject is aware 
of work being done by others at the same time. This is, again, 
evidence that the comfetittve attitude is of primary significance. 

Dashiell’s data certainly justify his contention that instead of 
merely knov:mg /iozl' the fresence of a growp affects individual 
work, it is of the utmost im-portance to know how attitudes and 
motives vary with the nature of the group situation, and to analyze 
in detail the relations prevailing between the individual worker and 
the spectators or co-workers. 


Cooperation 

We now turn to an analysis of experimental work on the very 
complicated problem of the interaction of individuals in a coopera- 
tive task. 

Partly in connection with the progressive education movement 
and partly in connection with the development of arbitration in 
industry and other disputes, a great deal of interest has recently 
been manifested in the problem of group discussion. In spite of 
our dependence upon the parliamentary system, it is surprising 
that practically no psychological work on the actual processes of 
interstimulation in group discussion has been undertaken until 
recently. The last few years, howe%'er, have witnessed a remark- 
able access of enthusiasm for group discussion, and several volumes 
of importance have contributed to the clarification of the concept 
and the exposition of tlic \'alues which are served by collective 
thinking. 

One necessary preliminary to any study of the way in which 
people interact is to study their behavior in relation to the same 
problems or materials w'hen alone — the precise measurement of 
the attainment of each of the individuals who is to participate later 
in the group. But a further preliminary, and one which, unfor- 
tunately, is usually neglected, is to discover the effect of averaging 
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individual scores, or in other ways pooling or couihmmg 'mdividual 
achievements in situations where no true group activity is present. 
To know, for example, how efficient a parliamentary body is in its 
discussion and resolution of its problems, it is necessary to know 
not only how individuals are influenced by one another, but how 
the matter would have been decided by secret ballot before any 
discussion had occurred. It may be that wherever variable errors 
tend to neutralize one another, the judgment of the average man 
in the group approaches the best possible judgment (by the “aver- 
age” man here is meant strictlv the man whose vote lies on a 
quantitative basis at the true average of all the estimates made by 
individual members). This suggestion is offered, of course, as an 
hypothesis to be checked by the data which are to follow. It is an 
hypothesis having very limited scope and one applying only to 
measurable data within a narrow field where the accuracy or in- 
accuracy of individual judgment can be determined. 

It so happens that several studies bear directly upon this hy- 
pothesis, and that the data from these are remarkably consistent. 
The studies of Knight and Gordon bear upon the question of the 
relative accuracy of individual judgment and of the average judg- 
ment made by groups. The average may, of course, coincide with 
the estimate made by one individual in the groups but in cases 
where the average judgment is approximately correct, there is a 
wide difference between utilizing the average judgment and try 
ing to guess -jchich f articular individual will be the “average per- 
son” in the group. 

Knight asked her subjects to evaluate several sets of material 
which could later be compared by objective measurements. In one 
experiment, thirty-five judges (most of whom were students of 
psychology) tried to guess the intelligence quotients of twelve chil- 
dren whose pictures were shown them (Pintner’s series, see below, 
page 782). The correlations (with true order) achieved by these 
judges ranged from + .91 to — .27. This is not very different 
from Pintner’s earlier results. The group judgment correlated 
-1" .26 with the intelligence test findings. This is better than the 
judgment of twenty-two out of thirty-five individuals. Average 
deviation of the pooled group judgment from the true position is 
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3 > 33 j average deviation of the individual judgments is 3.43. Thirty 
out of the thirty-five judges do better than zero, but six of these 
are below .10. Knight proceeds to analyze the ranking of pic- 
tures, finding that picture No. i is rated by different judges all 
the way from i to 12, No. 2 from 2 to ii, etc., and suggests that 
the variability in the success of the judges may be in large part a 
function of the particular picture used. 

She next proceeded to have forty-six judges estimate the effec- 
tiveness of fifteen advertisements, the objective measure here being 
the actual sales record produced by the advertisements. Individual 
scores ranged from — .71 to -j- .87, with an average at -|- .19. On 
the other hand, the group coefficient is -j- .63. The group in this 
case is better than thirty out of the forty individuals, the average 
deviation from the true order being 4.35 for the individual judg- 
ments and 2.86 for the pooled judgments. 

Knight’s next experiment required fifty-six students to estimate 
the temperature of the room in which they sat, which was actually 
72. The range of judgments was from 60 to 89, the average 72.4, 
the average deviation 3.8. Of all the judges, eight gave better than 
the group judgment. (Knight assumes that the temperature did 
not significantly vary in different parts of the room.) 

From Knight’s material as a whole, it is legitimate to conclude, 
as she does, first, that with these groups in these situations, there are 
always some individuals “better than the group j” second, that 
most individuals are worse than the group 5 third, that the magni- 
tude of the result depends on the kind of material used. It must, 
moreover, be borne in mind, as Farnsworth has emphasized, that 
constant errors of various sorts are common in group work. Thus 
the careful individual is frequently more accurate than the group 
in its hasty consensus. The isolated expert may be the one suitable 
judge. And when emotion runs high, the rare dispassionate soul 
often sees more clearly than either the partisan expert or the in- 
flamed crowd. 

The problem thus raised by Knight has been, we believe, some- 
what more effectively handled by Gordon, who has made two 
studies of differences between individual judgments and the pooled 
judgments of groups, one having to do with aesthetic, the other 
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with purely objective or factual, judgments. It will be better to 
consider the latter first. 

The question again is: How does the pooled judgment of a 
group differ from the judgment of the typical individual judge? 
Ten weights ranging from i6 to 17.6 grams were used, 200 sub- 
jects being required to rank them from the heaviest to the lightest. 
Since the difference from one weight to the next was ver)’ slight, 
many of the judges did poorly, and the “laws of chance” (in this 
case other factors than the actual differences in weight) were al- 
lowed considerable swa)'. The rank correlations of individual judg- 
ments with the true order varied from -f .95 to — .81, with a 
mean at + .41 (S.D. 32.9). The records of the individual judges 
were then arbitrarily grouped into sets of five, and a composite 
“group judgment” was made up for each such group. The com- 
posite rank correlation now has a mean at -j- .68 (S.D. 19.2). Next, 
twenty groups of ten were made up in the same arbitrary or “ran- 
dom” fashion. The mean rises to -1- .79 (S.D. 16.5). Finally, four 
groups of fifty were constituted. These four groups give, respec- 
tively, rank correlations with the true order of -)- .92, -f- .92, + 
.94, and -f .95. This last correlation, it will be noted, is the same 
as that of the best correlation made by any individual out of 200. In 
other words, in this kind of objective material the efficiency of the 
group is a function of the size of the group. It is worth while to 
compare this with Knight’s data obtained from different subjects 
using diffierent material. It will be noted that Knight’s results are 
not very different from those obtained by Gordon with the small 
groups; that is, the small groups of five and ten did less well than 
the best Individuals had done, but that with groups of fiftv the 
correlations are almost as good as they can be. 

Gordon’s other study had to do with colored pictures of ori- 
ental rugs. Subjects were asked to rank a series of 25 of these 
pictures in their order of beauty;' in most cases the same judges 
ranked also another set of 25. Part of the problem is “whether the 
persons who agree most closely with the group in judging one 
series of rugs will be the ones who agree most closely with the 
group in judging the other series.” On the whole, the answer is 
affirmati\'c, a correlation of + .47 .04 being obtained. As in 
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the case of the experiment with the lifted weights, individual judg- 
ments are now combined into groups. Groups of 20 agree with 
one another to the extent of a correlation of + .70; those of 50 
to a degree shown by a correlation of + .87. In other words, even 
in this highly personal matter, something like objectivity appears 
when the groups are large. The correlation between two large 
groups is in fact a g(jod deal larger than the correlation between 
one person’s ranking now and his ranking three weeks or more 
later. For 38 persons whcj ranked the same material a second time, 
a mean correlation of -f- .71 was found in reranking series No. i, 
and .72 for reranking series No. 2. Gordon remarks in con- 
cluding that there is no way of deciding whether group judgments 
are right judgments, but that when the agreement of large groups 
is so striking, the burden of proof regarding individual rightness is 
upon individuals who disagree. She also made use of a small group 
of individual experts who had had some training in the apprecia- 
tion of color, interior decorating, etc. The experts did not agree 
as well with one another as the groups did. 

It will have been noted that Gordon finds “subjective” qualities 
judged with the same uniformity as “objective” qualities. This is 
reminiscent of a question raised by F. L. Wells as to the relation 
of individual variabilitv to group variability in three types of proc- 
ess: first, one which might be regarded as pure!}' subjective, namely, 
preference among fift\ picture postcards j second, one in which 
some degree of subiecti\itv could be allowed, namely, the classi- 
fication of colorsj and third, a purely objective function, the ranking 
of weights in their correct order. In the first of these three tasks the 
judgments of each person cluster about a mean for that person, and 
each such mean varies from that of any other individual far more 
than his own judgments vary. This generalization, based upon re- 
peated rankings of the postcards, shows a consistent and clear per- 
sonal factor. The other two kinds of experimental material fail to 
reveal any such principle. In the more objective task it would seem 
that the individual’s behavior varies jrom his own 'previous be- 
havior rather more cicarh'j one might say that individuals A and 
B judging the weights in different rooms at the same time are much 
like individual A judging the weights today and judging them 
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again tomorrow. The relative variability of individuals in suc- 
cessive trials and of the members of a group at a given time is 
suggested by Wells as a “quantitative criterion of the subjective.” 
It will be noted that the contradiction between Gordon’s and Wells’s 
results is only apparent. Gordon did not compare individual judges 
with one another, nor did Wells compare groups of judges. 


Another preliminary to any consideration of group cooperation 
is the serial or cumulative effect of each individual’s activity upon 
that of the next individual called upon to participate in a task. 
Of special value here is Bartlett’s study with the “method of 
serial reproduction.” A written narrative is presented to a sub- 
ject who, after studying it, writes it down to be read by a second 
subject, etc., for as many as eighteen or twenty reproductions. The 
reproductions are printed by Bartlett in full, so that each personal 
reaction is intelligible (i.e., the experiment is thus strictly psycho- 
logical, not simply a study of an unanalyzed social process). An 
Eskimo story. The War of the Ghosts, is thus successively repro- 
duced by educated Englishmen until its supernatural coloring is 
lost and it has become a crisp, clear, and acceptable story of a battle 
between tribesmen. In general, the method shows progressive 
simplification until the narrative makes compact sense 5 it may then 
sometimes undergo elaboration in keeping with the culturally im- 
posed habits of the subjects. When the same stories are presented 
to English students in one experiment and to Hindu students in 
another, the outcome after many reproductions is a typical down- 
right English story in the one case, and a somewhat more imagina- 
tive story, with more “elaboration and adornment” in the other. 
Pictures of human faces and of animals are also used in the 
method of serial reproduction, and again show transformation in 
the direction of cultural and personal “sense.” Here and in other 
experiments Bartlett shows the importance of giving a name to 
something which is to be reproduced} the name helps to shape the 
reproduction. 

Bartlett rightly points out that the visual exposure of all these 
materials limits the extent of unwarranted generalization. With 
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the usual oral reproduction outside of the laboratory, the tendency 
to abbreviation might not be so marked, and the tendency to elabo- 
ration might begin earlier and go much further. Here is, neverthe- 
less, an outstanding group of suggestions for the individualized 
study of processes of group psychology, especially processes having 
to do with the creative work of individuals stimulating one another 
successively. 


Committee Work 

Committee work in which either three or six individuals at a 
time participate has been studied by South. Over a thousand stu- 
dents took part. Each committee had to reach a majority decision 
on four types of problems. Both speed and accuracy were consid- 
ered. In one task photographs had to be matched against names 
of emotions portrayed (see page 234.). Here the smaller groups 
averaged quicker than the larger groups and were equally ac- 
curate. In solving bridge problems no conclusive superiority of 
the small over the large groups, or vice versa, appeared. In judg- 
ing the merit of English compositions the smaller groups worked 
more quickly j the results fur accuracy were not clear cut. In mul- 
tiple choice problems (rational learning), group discussion was 
abundant, and the larger groups had a considerable advantage in 
both speed and accuracy. 

South believes it important to distinguish between material which 
lends itself to immediate formation of opinion (in which case the 
value of committee work is greater when the committee is small), 
and that in which wrong h^pothcscs can be promptly rejected (in 
which case size is helpful through offering more hypotheses). 

In a second report South finds that mixed committees are less 
efilcient, and that various sex differences in interest appear. Per- 
sonality measurements were introduced to determine what aspects 
of emotional equipment affected committee work. Introverts ap- 
peared inferior to extroverts on concrete and on personal problems, 
but equally superior on abstract material. 

An elaborate attack on the problem of group thinking is that 
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of Bckhterc\' and Lange. The groups who acted as subjects con- 
sisted of (.i) the audience in a course in child studj- at the State 
Academy for the Stud\' of Psvehoncuroses, the members being 
men and women teachers; { i) an audience at the State Institute 
for Medical Science; (3") the Leningrad Medical Institute, con- 
sisting of men and women students. In the first two groups, men 
and women were present in about ecjual numbers, whereas women 
predominated in the last. The ages in the first group ranged from 
20 to 40 ; in the last two, from about 18 to 28. 

Each person was supplied with a numbered piece of paper upon 
which he recorded sex, age, education (and near- or fai'-sighted- 
ness if either was present). An object was then shown for fifteen 
seconds without any instructions except to give attention. As soon 
as the object was removed, each indi\'idual wrote down details 
which had been noticed. The papers were collected, and all the 
reports were classified according to contents. Then a group dis- 
cussion took place with reference to all the items which anyone 
had noted. This discussion was recorded. When this was over, a 
collective decision with regard to the stimulus object was required, 
and a record made of this. New sheets of paper were given out and 
each subject was asked to state in what respects his own opinions 
differed from those reached by the group. 

In one case a large picture of a locomotive was shown, and in an- 
other case, pictures of six well-known animals. All impressions 
made by these objects were classified, and those which were purely 
“subjective,” such as “a good picture,” etc., were excluded, as were 
also personal opinions, such as “the locomotive is probably an 
American one,” and the like. After fifteen seconds’ exposure of 
the picture of the locomotive, 41 details were reported, such as 
smoke, steam, fire, engineer; 66 persons who participated in this 
experiment correctly noted 284 details in all (duplications in- 
cluded). There were 29 details erroneously reported. jVfter the 
group discussion the number of additional correct details was 118, 
together with 17 mistaken ones. Considerable individual differences 
appeared; for example, some subjects in the first fifteen-second 
period correctly reported as many as 10 details; others, only one. 
Sex differences were slight. When the whole group is subdivided 
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into a “strong” and a “weak” group within each sex, on the basis 
of the number of details correctly given at the first trial, the re- 
sults show that the absolute gain in details reported after the dis- 
cussion is nearh’ as large lor the weak as for the strong groups} 
the number of erroneousl) added details is slightly but not re- 
markabh' larger for the weak groups. The authors remark that 
the group does indeed increase the uumber of mistaken observa- 
tions, but that the of correct observations after discus- 

sion is 86.1, whereas it had been but 80.Q before the discussion. 
Suggestibility in the group situation calls for some discussion here, 
but the authors properly point out that in the great majority of 
cases the “suggestions” contained in the group discussion are ac- 
cepted to the ad\ antagc rather than to the disadvantage of those 
who accept the most. 

In the experiment with pictures of animals, only thirteen sub- 
jects participated. The task was to write down the differences which 
appeared betuee/i the leprcsentatio/is of the same animals in the 
first and in the second series. Each picture was exposed for ten 
seconds, one after another. Again the group discussed the reports of 
its members. Whereas 33 of the original observations had been cor- 
rect and 9 incorrect, after discussion the correctly reported items 
numbered 40 and the erroneousl)’ reported fell to 2. Seven of the 
nine errors had been corrected. 

Pictures of a grown woman and a girl were then shown. Four- 
teen subjects wrote down a list of the details shared by the two 
persons in the picture. Such remarks as the following were writ- 
ten: famil)' resemblance, same color of hair, mutual sympathy, 
the “present and future woman,” etc. The similarities are divided 
by the authors into “outer” and “inner,” the former having to do 
with color of hair, etc., the latter with the fact that the people 
are enjoying themselves, etc. The number of observed similarities 
is approximately doubled by discussion in the former case, and 
quadrupled in the latter (number of errors not given} the concept 
of erroneous report is perhaps irrelevant here). 

The authors then proceed to experiment with twenty-four pub- 
lic school teachers in a course on child study} a moral situation 
is to be judged. Two pictures are presented. In the first picture, a 
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boy is stealing apples in an orchard, and the gardener appears 
with a stickj the second picture shows the boy caught by the gar- 
dener and getting a licking. One of the subjects declined to par- 
ticipate since “the details of the boy’s act were not fully known 
to him.” Each subject first wrote down his impression of what 
had been shown, then data as to age, sex and education. Each sub- 
ject was then asked to offer a judgment of the situation. Changes 
in opinion were written down by the subjects as they occurred. 
The responses are classified by the experimenters with reference 
to (i) their relation to the boy’s wrongdoings (2) punishment of 
the boys (3) corporal punishment from the social-ethical stand- 
point} (4) discipline as a pedagogical method. 

After group discussion, quite striking changes are noted. For In- 
stance, before the discussion sixteen had said, “Punishment Is 
necessary”} only twelve said this after the discussion. Three had 
individually thought of the point, “If he is hungry, he should 
not be punished”} eighteen made the point after discussion. The 
general comment, “Beating is barbarous,” had been made by one 
individual} after discussion twenty-two made the point. Before 
discussion two said that beating w'as “use of force against a weaker 
person”} after the discussion, seventeen. Further points of ethical 
and educational theory are emphasized after tlie discussion. The 
point that “beating is a mistake from the educational point of view” 
had been noted by one person} after the discussion twelve asserted 
the principle. And whereas before the discussion no one had re- 
marked on what should be done to him who beats another, the 
discussion led seven to the conclusion, “The beater should be 
beaten.” We have to do here not only with the alteration of opin- 
ions, but with the point, so often emphasized in discussion of group 
thinking, that what may be overlooked by the individual may, when 
pointed out by someone else, be granted by nearly all the members 
of the group} it may even receive cardinal emphasis. Some inter- 
esting sex differences appear. All the women were, with one doubt- 
ful exception, opponents of corporal punishment. The younger 
teachers inclined, at first, toward corporal punishment, but were 
much shaken in their conviction by the dismsg i nti . 
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The attempt to experiment upon creative thought in the group 
encountered, of course, somewhat more serious difficulties. One of 
the experiments involved the devising of a project for a monument 
in honor of the poet Nekrassov. Each individual in the group of 
fifteen in a course in child study wrote down suggestions with re- 
gard to the form which the monument should take. The discus- 
sion then followed, and a common plan was adopted. Individual 
suggestions, of course, scattered widely. One said, “a white 
obelisk”; one, “a chained woman”; one, “leading tow'ard the 
light”; one, “Is an inscription to Nekrassov needed?” etc. Group 
discussion led to marked agreement on many of the details sug- 
gested. Before the discussion three had written “symbolic statue”; 
after the discussion ten wrote this phrase. The expression, “leading 
to the light,” written at first by one was, after discussion, written 
by ten. The suggestion that the monument should represent peo- 
ple at work, at first suggested by five, was later suggested by nine. 
The happy stroke of one subject, “leading the working people 
to the light and to enlightenment,” was immediately accepted by 
many, and led to collective consideration of the project of the monu- 
ment in the form of a representation of working people who are 
led by the poet toward the light, with the inscription (in the poet’s 
words), “Sow' what is wise, good and eternal.” This experiment 
was also repeated at the Leningrad iSledical Institute where medical 
students were the subjects. The individual suggestions were less 
fertile. The same tendency for individual suggestions to be ac- 
cepted b}’ large numbers in the group w'as apparent, but the fact 
that the medical group was less familiar with the work of Nekrassov 
led to a decidedly less effective general product. 

It is only, however, in bhaw’s experiments that the machinery 
of interstimulation has been made clear through the provision of 
a protocol which shows not only the stages achieved in solving 
problems, but the process by which new ideas appeared, how they 
were accepted or rejected, and how they led on to still further 
original contributions. For this reason, Shaw’s work merits a some- 
what more detailed account than the studies previously described. 

Shaw’s problejQis involved a series of logical steps which must 
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be correctly taken to obtain the answers. Individuals scattered at 
some distance from one another in a classroom worked on three 
of these problems at first, while groups oj four recruited from the 
same class vvorked in separate rooms. The material was so dc\'ised 
as to give each person in a group a chance to add to or criticize a 
step made by another person, his own comment being in turn ac- 
cepted, rejected, or modified by someone else or altered in the 
light of his own further reflection. The interaction was, in other 
words, made much more complicated than in Bekhtere\'’s work de- 
scribed above. As will be seen, some of the problems involved a 
long series of logically correct procedures. Two weeks thereafter, 
those who had previously worked in the groups of four attacked 
three new problems, working as individuals scattered throughout 
the classroom, while those who had previously worked bv them- 
selves were assigned to groups of four. Every group was consti- 
tuted of four men or of four women, the experience of South and 
others having made it apparent that groups of the same sex could 
work a little more effectively. 

The directions used in the first half of the experiment were: 

1. Matciials for this problem arc in the envelope maikcd “Prob- 
lems I and II.’’ Use discs H.i.. H.2., H.3., W.i., \\'.2., \V.3. (For ilie 
present disregard the symbols on the reverse side.) Side I of the caid. 
On the A-Side of the River arc three wives (W .i., W.2., \V.3.) and 
their husbands (H.i., H.2., H.3.). All the men but none of the 
women can row. Get them across to the B-Side of the River by 
means of a boat carrying only three at one time. Xo man will allow 
his wife to be in the presence of another man unless he is also there. 

2. Materials for this problem are in the envelope marked “‘Prob- 
lems I and II.” Use discs marked M.i., M.2., M.3., C.i., C.2., R.C. 
(Reverse side of the discs just used.) Side I of the card. 'I’liree Mis- 
sionaries (M.I., M.2., M.3.) and three Cannibals (C.i., C.2., R.C.) 
are on the A-Side of the River. Get them across to the B-Side by 
means of a boat which holds only two at one time. All the Mission- 
aries and one Cannibal (R.C.) can row. Never under any circum- 
stances nor at any time may the Missionaries be outnumbered by 
the Cannibals. (E.xcept, of course, when there are no Missionaries 
present.) 

3. Materials for this problem are in the envelope maiked “Problem 
III.” SiJ.c II of the card. In circle A arrange the discs in order of 
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size, that is, witli ilu- larwst on the boUorn, etc., ending with the 
smalle.'t <'n top. I’siin: circle li as a transfer station, transfer the discs 
to circle (' so that tlie\' will be in the .--amc order in circle C that they 
are now in, in circle . 1 . Never place a larger disc on a smaller one and 
move onb- one disc at a time. (Number the discs for reference if you 
wish.) 

The card referred to in these problems contained on one side a 
diagram of a river for convenience in solving the first two prob- 
lems, and on the other side a diagram of the three circles necessary 
to a solution of the third problem. 

The directions for the second half of the experiment were as 
follows: 

1. Materials for the problem are In the envelope marked “Problem 
I.” Put these words, taken from the envelope, together so that they 
form the last sentence (only one sentence) of the unfinished prose 
selection. 

[A typewritten passage of about sixty words was inclosed, together 
with individual words on slips of paper by means of which an ap- 
propriate final sentence was to be made.] 

2. [The next problem consisted of an unfinished sonnet which, 
breaking off in the middle of a clause, was to be completed by the 
proper manipulation of the separate words supplied.] 

3. A consolidated school is to be built in the rural district shown 
in the diagram. The capital letters (.\, B, C, etc.) indicate points 
(not towns) where pupils are to be picked up by two school buses. 
The mileage between each point is indicated on the diagram. The 
capacity of each bus is 33 pupils and the driver. Find the most de- 
sirable location for this school and give the route each bus must take. 
The buses may stait at any point and need not necessarily start from 
the school each morning. Following arc the number of pupils to be 
picked up at each point; 

No. of No. of No. of 

Point Pupils Point Pupils Point Pupils 

A 6 D 4 G 3 

B 13 E 2 H 10 

C 17 F S I 3 

The diagram for this last problem is given below. The copy 
for each individual who was working alone was drawn to the scale 
of one inch to the mile; only one diagram was provided in each 
group, and it was drawn to the scale of two inches to the mile. 
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At the top of each of the sets of problems assigned to the sepa- 
rate individuals working in the same room, were the following 
instructions: 

Below are three problems. Work them as quickly and accurately as 
possible. There is a correct solution to each problem. Record your 
answer or state briefly how you solved the problem. When you have 
finished one problem and are ready to go on with the second, record 
THE TIME to the nearest half minute by means of the record being 
kept on the front board. Then proceed with the second and then the 
third, and record the time when each is finished. Work the problems 
in the order listed. 

At the top of the set of problems given to each group of four 
individuals were the following instructions: 

A chairman has been appointed to manipulate the necessary mate- 
rials. Work together as a cooperative group to solve the three prob- 
lems given below. Work them as quickly and accurately as possible. 
There is a correct solution to each problem. Record your solution or 
state briefly how the problem was solved. Each individual, including 
the chairman, should make his contributions to the group solution 
spontaneously as they occur to him. Indicate to the note-taker when 
you have finished one problem and are ready to proceed to the next; 
the note-taker does not participate in any way as a member of the 
group in solving the problems. 

The materials necessary for the solution of the problem were 
identical for individuals and for groups, except that the road dia- 
gram for group work was larger. 

Each croup had a note-taker, some beinp left-overs not pro- 
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vidcd for in the formation of the groups, and some being out- 
siders. In the first half of the experiment the note-taker was given 
the following instructions: 

You arc to act as note-taker and time recorder for a group of four 
persons solving three problems. You are to take absolutely no part in 
the group activity. Do not indicate by any means your approval or 
disapproval of their activities. Record the final solution of the group 
on each problem. Record the time required to solve each problem. 
Record as many of the detailed suggestions made by any member of 
the group as It is possible for you to get. 

In the second half of the experiment it was thought that the fol- 
lowing plan might afford more quantitative data concerning the 
activity of the groups: 

Tabulate each suggestion made by any member of the group so 
that a record can be made up of the complete number of suggestions 
made in any one group. Tabulate thus: / / / / / /• Do not cross 
out the tallies in groups of five. Get as much as is possible of each 
suggestion made. Record this in your notes. If the suggestion is re- 
jected draw a parallel line through the tabulation thus: / / /. Note 
whether it is rejected by the person avho proposed it or by another 
MEMBER of THE GROUP. If the Suggestion is accepted underscore it 

thus: 

There were ten sets of notes taken, and in only three cases did 
the note-taker have any knowledge of either the problem or its 
correct solution. Thus the knowledge of whether a rejected sug- 
gestion was in reality an erroneous or a correct suggestion could 
have but little effect on the notes taken, and could be determined 
by the experimenter only from these same notes. 

The make-up of the groups was determined at random by plac- 
ing every second man and every second woman in a group, and 
allowing the others to work alone. In order to make absolutely 
sure that the groups had no accidental advantage in the possession 
of an exceptionally large number of good problem-solvers, pains 
were taken in making up the groups for the second experiment to 
provide that no group contained more than one individual who 
had solved any problem correctly in the first evening’s work. The 
problems were. Incidentally, hard enough so that no single indi- 
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The results are somewhat more striking and clear cut thai\ could 
have been foreseen. In the first half of the experiment, only five 
correct solutions out of u possible sixty-three "jcere turned in by in- 
dividuals i there ucere eight correct solutions out of a possible fif- 
teen for the groups. Results were very similar for the second half 
of the experiment, but, as will be seen, the data do not permit as 
clear an analysis as do those from the first half. 

Moreover, the false solutions to the problems could be divided 
into several different types. In problem one of the first half of the 
experiment, two t)pes of false solution, handed in b\' thirteen 
different individuals, involved an error in the first move. It took 
seven single moves to solve the problem correeth'. No group erred 
on the first move, one erred on the third and one on the fourth; 
thus errors were not made so early in the solution. 

The solution to the second problem also shows the same thing. 
It took thirteen single moves to arrive at a correct solution of the 
second problem. Among the individuals, three erred on the first 
move, four on the second, six on the third, two on the fifth, two on 
the sixth, one on the seventh and two on the eighth. The last three, 
who erred on the seventh and eighth, did not consider their solu- 
tions completed; all Cannibals and Missionaries had not been trans- 
ferred to the B-Side of the River. It is interesting to note that no 
group got this near to a correct solution and then failed to get it. 
Three groups solved the problem correctlj-; both of the others 
erred on the fifth move. 

The third problem cannot be classified so easil}' on the basis of 
the first false move, since in all cases, except in one group, once 
the method of transfer was hit upon, success was assured. 

In the first problem in the second half of the experiment, four 
out of five groups succeeded, while three out of seventeen indi- 
viduals succeeded. The other problems were too hard. Neither a 
group nor an individual, for example, arrived at a correct solu- 
tion of the school-location problem. The average error in location 
and average excess number of miles traveled was about equivalent 
for the groups and individuals. In part, the absence of a correct solu- 
tion may be due to the fact that a large amount of time was con- 
sumed in solving the first and second problems. In many cases 
the completion of the third meant dismissal for the evening; thus 
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perhaps any appareiitl)’ suitable location was accepted. It should be 
noted that both groups and individuals were allowed to proceed 
to a new problem when they wished, so that time, though measured 
in all cases, fluctuates so excessively as to permit no true comparison 
of individual and group speed. No generalization about the time 
consumed Is possible, except that the tendency to work after the 
expiration of the class period was, of course, less in the groups (some 
individuals worked over an hour after class). 

A great quantitative superiority of group over indi\’idual func- 
tioning is indicated both in the first evening’s work and in that of 
the second evening. E\ en groups deliberately made up to include 
no specially fax’orablc combination had a very easy superiorit) in 
the solution of difficult problems when compared with individual 
workers. All this, howe\er, as will be seen, is but the beginning 
of our inquiry. The thing most worth knowing is just when and 
how such favorable interactioti can occur, and by just what means 
the creativeness, the good sense, or the persistence of individuals 
can be most adequate!)' expressed in group situations. It is because 
of Shaw’s detailed record of the actual process of discussion that her 
work helps toward an answer to these questions. 

Reference to the notes kept by the note-takers will give more 
definite information regarding the activities within the groups. Not 
all of those in a group participate etjually in the group activity. 
Such remarks as the following are found in the notes: “Numbers one 
and three were leaders In the solution.” (From the tabulation of 
suggestions given in the solution referred to. it is found that num- 
ber one made seven suggestions and number three made fourteen 
suggestions} while numbers two and four made, respectively, two 
and three suggestions.) Later in these same notes, “Number two 
not contributing much.” In another set of notes, “Three and four 
offered no suggestions during the solution.” In the next problem 
solved by this same group, number two made sixteen suggestions, 
number one made twelve, number four made eight, and number 
three made five. From yet another set, “Numbers one and four 
did most of the suggesting, two and three not working much yet.” 
In notes on the second problem in the first half of the experiment 
the note-taker remarks that “two and three draw their own dia- 
grams and become absorbed in them, do almost no suggesting.” 
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In notes on the third problem, “Three made no comments at all, 
two spoke only a few words.” In one of these groups an individual 
who participated a great deal in group activity soon assumed the 
task of manipulating the material in the place of the less active 
individual who had been appointed chairman. It might be that 
one could get interesting, meaningful, and perhaps quite different 
sets of results if one were to use groups with a chairman selected 
on the basis of superior abilit)", as compared with groups having a 
chairman of rather inferior ability. 

In some groups quite the reverse situation is found, and all mem- 
bers cooperate splendidly. Such comments as the following are 
found in the notes from three groups: “All contributing beauti- 
fully,” and later, “All cooperating and making check suggestions.” 
From another, “Suggestions coming from all four about equally.” 
Another records, “The four members cooperate well,” and on an- 
other page, “Splendid group work.” 

In the first half of the experiment, groups A and E solved all 
problems incorrectly. In the other groups there is much more 
reference to the checking of errors and meeting the conditions of 
the problem. One group worked a solution through three times 
to see that they had met all specifications; in the last trial they dis- 
covered an error which would otherwise have made the whole 
answer erroneous. The notes on these groups also mention numerous 
references to the stated problem to see that all qualifications were 
being taken into consideration in the final solution. 


Problem O.ve 


Groups 

Suggestions 

Rejections 




Correct 

Incorrect 

M. 

A. 

A' 

29 

18 

XI 

3 

II 

I 

7 

B' 

H 

18 

6 

I 

6 

H 

6 

C 

17 

8 

9 


8 

H 

8 

D' 

20 

IX 

9 


9 

D 

9 

E' 

31 

25 

6 


6 

B 

6 

Totals 

121 

80 

41 

8 

40 


36 
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The table above deals with Problem One in the second half of 
the experiment. Column two shows the total number of suggestions 
made in each group. Columns three and four show, respectively, 
the number of suggestions which were in reality correct and the 
number which were incorrect. Columns five and six indicate whether 
those suggestions which were rejected were respectively correct or 
incorrect. Columns seven and eight show the number of sugges- 
tions which were rejected by the individual making the suggestion 
or by another member of the group. 

The following gi\’es the same data for the second problem in 
the second half of the experiment: 

Problem Two 



Is a wrong suggestion more likely to be rejected by its proposer 
or by another person? All groups being considered together, 2.43 
times as many suggestions were rejected by another member of the 
group as by the proposers of the suggestions. Five times as many 
incorrect suggestions were rejected as correct ones, whereas of the 
total number of suggestions made, twice as many were correct as 
incorrect. This is of significance in connection with the proportion- 
ate number of correct solutions among groups and individuals. This 
quantitative check on rejections was not kept in the first half of 
the experiment j but from what was found in the second half re- 
garding this checking, together with the proportion of correct solu- 
tions in the first half and the fact that notes on the groups pre- 
senting correct solutions emphasize the checking of eiToneous 
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moves, there seems to be some justification for the assumption that 
group supremacv in the first half was also due to the rejection of 
incorrect suggestions or the checkins^ of errors. 

The whole process will be made clear from the following proto- 
col, for Problem One, first half: 

No. 2. Let’s move \Vi, Hi, H2; and take them all in the boat to the 
other side. Then bring H2 back. 

No. 4. Then take H2, Wz. H3 across. And bring H3 back with the 
boat. And then H3 takes \\'3 across. 

No. I. That seems too easy — read the instructions over again. 

No. 3. We'll try it over again and check. 

(They work through the solution again.) 

No. 4. Oh, but it works too simply, I believe we ought to try it all 
over again. 

(Start working through again.) 

No. I. The first move is wrong. W2 is with H3 when Hz is not 
present. No wonder it was so simple before. 

No. I. Just let Hi and Wi go over. No one else can go. 

No. 3. All right, now let Hi come back and leave Wi on the B- 
Side alone. 

No. 4. Now try this. Hi, Hz, Wz go across. That’s O.K. isn’t it.’ 

No. 3. Bring the two husbands back. Hi, Hz back. 

No. I. Now all three husbands will have to go over. Don’t you see? 
And leave W3 on the A-Side. H3 can take the other two over. 

No. 4. Oh, sure, and then he comes back for his own wife 

No. 2. Now, work it through again while we watch. 

No. I. It checks now. Let’s call it solved. 

Problem Two, first half 

No. I. Send All and Ci over. 

No. 3. Now let Mi come back and Cz over. 

No. 4. No, you’ll have 2 C’s and i M. 

No. I. Start over; have RC take Ci over. 

No. 2. No, take Mi over and leave him. 

No. 3. Yes, and then when RC comes back it’s too many C’s. 

No. 4. Well. Well, let RC take 2 C’s over and then come back and 
take over 2 M’s. 

(Try this. But on the third trip see that the M’s are outnumbered.) 

No. 2. Start all over, and I think RC is an important factor. 

No. I. Take 2 C’s over, then RC bring 3 M’s over. 

No. 3. \\'ell, we tried something like that once and it wouldn’t work 
then, 'O It won’t work now. 
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• 

Xo. 4. Start over auain with the M’s doing the work. 

(No. 2 checks the first move. Tried to take 2 M’s.) 

Xo. 2. Have the C's get over first. 

No. I. Must bring somebody back; someone has to do some extra, 
work. 

No. 4. (Opposed to this and reverts to former unsuccessful trials 
but is immediately checked up.) ■ 

(All stop work and silently meditate.) 

No. 2. RC has to be over so he can make the last trip. 

(Splendid group work so far.) 

No. 3. All right, start this way: RC takes first i C and then the 
Other over. 

No. 4. Well, now there’s no other way but for 2 M’s to go. 

No. I. This looks funny, but let’s try having a M bring a C back. 
No. 2. That's it. Now send RC and a M over. 

No. 4. Fine; here send this M and the other C back, then bring 
the 2 M’s over. 

No. 2. Now send RC over for the 2 C’s. 

(Took them another five minutes of careful moving to check and 
record this. Then ran through to check it again.) 

Solution: 

RC and Ci 
RC and C2 
Ml and M3 
RC and M2 
M3 and M2 
RC and Ci 
RC and C2 

Problem One, second half 

After they have read the selection through and turned all words 
right side up: 

No. I. Maybe “it stood” will go together. 

No. 3. How about “it has stood.” 

No. I. That sounds pretty good. 

No. 2. “Everyone will inquire its origin.” 

(No. 4 and No. 3 don’t like this so they don’t use it.) 

No. 4. “Its origin” might fit together. 

No. 2. “Everyone will tell.” That’s a good phrase. 

No. 3. **And ev'eryone will tell you.’ No, thats not right. 

No. I. “Time immemorial” go together. 

No. 4. “For time immemorial it has stood. 


RC back 
RC back 
M3 and Ci back 
M2 and C2 back 
,RC back 
RC back 
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No. 3. That won't fit in with an inquiry. 

No. 2. “You tell everyone that it has stood ” 

No. I interrupts, “That’s not going to make good sense.” 

No. 3. “It has stood there.” 

No. 2. Now put “time immemorial” after that phrase. 

No. I. How about “inquire for its origin.” 

No. 2. “Everyone you will tell” — No, that’s not good. 

No. 2. Well, “time immemorial” can’t be separated. 

No. 4. “It has stood’’ sounds O.K. 

No. I. “And inquire for its origin.” How’s that? 

No. 2. Why not “inquire there for its origin”.^ 

No. 3. I don’t like “there” in that; maybe we’ll find another place 
for that “there.” 

No. I. “You inquire its origin” — 

No. 2. Leave off the “you.” 

No. 4. Put the “there” down here. “Stood there from time im- 
memorial.” 

No. 2. “Will Inquire for its origin.” 

No. I. “There everyone that you tell.” 

Nos. 4 and 2 reject this. The “there” sounded better where it was. 

No. 3. Start it like this: “Inquire for its origin.” 

No. I. Sure that’s it, now, “and everyone will tell.” 

No. 2, O.K. “you” is an object; “everyone will tell you.” 

No. 4. “That it has stood.” 

No. 3. “There from time immemorial.” 

(“Inquire for its origin and everyone will tell you that it has stood 
there from time immemorial,” They agree that this is correct and reads 
very smoothly.) 

Among the limitations of Shaw’s work must be noted the small 
number of problems used, and the impossibility of a true equating 
of tasks. The number of groups also was only five in each of her 
two experiments. 

G. B. Watson’s comparison of group and individual work is 
based on no less than ten intellectual functions, to be performed 
in some cases by isolated individuals and in others by groups work- 
ing cooperatively. These functions varied greatly in complexity. 
Sixty-eight graduate students took part. Three forms of each test 
were used and procedures rotated as follows: (i) All ten tasks 
were attacked by isolated individuals, (2) all ten (in an alternative 
form) were attacked by committees of three to ten members, (3) 
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all ten (again using an equivalent form) were again attacked by 
isolated individuals. One of the tests was found faulty. For each 
of the nine tests for which it was found possible to work up data, 
the practical equality of the alternative forms is shown by the Qi, 
the median, and the Q.i of the scores. 

To state Watson’s results first of all in general form, group per- 
formance is found to be better than average individual per- 
formance on every one of the tests, but the difference between indi- 
vidual and group performance varies from very small to very large, 
being, for example, slight in the case of a test on reading compre- 
hension, and very great in scores for sentence completion. Functions 
which appear to test not merely the addition of one person’s con- 
tributions to those of another, but a more complicated process of 
interstimulation — namel)', tests involving the decoding of a cipher 
and tests involving the listing of steps necessary in solving a prob- 
lem — show a superiority of groups over average individuals in- 
termediate between the extremes noted. Using as a scale the dis- 
tance between the average poorest individual’s score and the average 
best individual’s score for ten groups of four or more persons, 
the superiority of cipher-solving by the average group is 96 per 
cent, as against a score of 64 per cent for the average individual, 
while the average group performance in listing steps for problem- 
solving is 88 per cent for the average group, as against a score of 
63 per cent for the average individual. 

When the data are analyzed for speed (per unit of output), group 
superiorities over average individual superiorities appear in all cases, 
although these are not so great as are the qualitative differences. 

Perhaps more interesting to those whose interest is in the indi- 
vidual is the percentage of individuals exceeding the perform- 
ance of their group. (It is assumed that those exactly equaling the 
group performance would be superior in the same proportion found 
throughout the rest of the scale.) The table is self-explanatory. 

Again, an individualistic question, and the most important of all, 
is how the group compares with its best individual. The data are 
based upon all fifteen groups, but the comparisons with “best” indi- 
viduals include only those ten groups having four or more mem- 
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Percentage of Individuals Superior 

Test 

to 

their Group 

in 


Score 

Speed 

Both 

I Reading comprehension 

SO 

3? 

9 

2 Sentence completion 

24 

46 

7 

4. Compirison of numbers 

43 

56 

22 

5 Finding words meaning opposite of given words 


j9 

6 

6 Drawing conclusions from gii en f icts 


14 

6 

7 Solving 1 cipher 



4 

8 Listing steps to solve a problem 


32 

11 

9 Composing limerick 

22 

29 

9 

10 Origin il intelligence problem 

so 

SI 

19 

Composite 

30 

36 

11 


bers. (It IS assumed that group performance equaling the indi- 
vidual would be superior in the proportion found true throughout 
the remainder of the compansons.) 


Test 

Percentage of Groups 
Excelling their 
Average Individual 

Percentage of Groups 
Excelling their 
Best Individual 








I Reading comprehension 

S 3 

60 

20 

30 

30 

0 

2 Sentence completion 

73 

33 

21 

33 

38 

20 

4 Comparison of numbers 

5 Finding words meaning opposite of 

S 3 

40 

! 

29 

II 

0 

given words 

87 

60 

S 3 

SO 

33 

22 

6 Drawing conclusions from given facts 

87 

87 

73 

SO 

63 

25 

7 Solving a cipher 

93 

87 

80 

SO 

60 

20 

8 Listing steps to solve a problem 

8S 

67 

64 

SO 

so 

17 

9 Composing limerick 

80 

67 

60 

30 

4 S 

10 

10 Original intelligence problem 

47 

40 

27 

20 

20 

0 • 

Composite 

73 

60 

46 

38 

39 

13 


It will be noted that group superiority varies greatly with the 
task The data reported show the extent to which the given tasks 
permit of effective group work. It will be noted (see the second 
ce'umn) th it the two tasks which are best performed by the group 
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SuiTABILlir <11 'r-\bk lOR GrO( !• Sf PERIORITY IK ScORE 

(Total Achievement, Includini; Quality) 


i 

Test 

Com- 

posite 

Rank 

R.ink in 
Amount of 
Group 
Superiority 
(Weighteil 
equivalent 
to other 3 
ranks) 

Rank in 
% of In- 
dividuals 
not Ex- 
celling 
their 
Group 

Rank in 
%of 
Groups 
Excelling 
Average 
Individ- 
ual 

Rank in 
%of 
Groups 
Excelling 
Best In- 
dividual 

5. Finding words meaning oppo- 
site of given words 

I 

1 

I 



7. Solving a cipher 

a 

3 K 

2 

1 


6, Drawing conclusions from 
given facts 

3 

3 K 

6 


aK 

a. Sentence completion 

4 

a 

S 

6 

5 

8. Listing steps to solve a problem 

5 

6 

3 

4 

''-yi 

9. Gimposing limerick 

6 

7 

4 

s 


4. Comparison of numbcis. . . . 

7 

5 

7 

lyi 

8 

I. Reading comprehension . ... 

3 

9 

8K 


i 

10. Original intelligence problem 

9 

i 8 

8 ^ 

9 

9 


Suitability of Task for Group Superiority ik Speed 


Test 

Com- 

posite 

Rank 

Rank in 
Amount of 
Group 
Superiority 
(Weighted 
equivalent 
to other 3 
ranks) 

Rank in 
% of In- 
dividuals 
not Ex- 
celling 
their 
Group 

Rank in 
%of 
Groups 
Excelling 
Average 
Individ- 
ual 

Rank in 
%of 
Groups 
Excelling 
Best In- 
dividual 

7. Solving a cipher 

■ 

1 

2 


2 

6. Drawing conclusions from 
given facts 

B 

4 


iK 

I 

8. Listing steps to solve a problem 


2 


3 >^ 

3 

9. Composing limerick 

Bl 

6 


3 ^ 

■ 4 

a. Sentence completion 


3 


9 

5 

1. Reading comprehension 


5 



7 

5. Finding words meaning oppo- 
site of given words 

n 

7 


syi 

6 

10. Original intelligence problem. . 

8 

8 

8 

nvi 

8 

4. Comparison of numbers 

9 

9 . 

9 

lyi 
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are tasks in which the score is in a sense a mere sum of that which 
is made by individual persons, since word opposites and sentence 
completions tend to be primarily accepted and counted to the credit 
of the group whenever anj individual thinks of a possible answer. 
On the other hand, the tests involving the solving of a cipher and 
drawing coliclusions from given facts permit a good deal of mutual 
interstimulation, and these stand rather high in the scale. Clearly 
the function of the group is often in large part the summation of 
individual efforts in a strict arithmetical sense, but the group has 
also a censoring function; it alters suggestions in accordance with 
whatever interests or criticisms may appear in the minds of those 
who hear each suggestion offered. 

Correlations have been worked out between the size of the group 
and the efficacy of its work. Practically all such correlations are 
small and unreliable. Groups of four or five are, in other words, 
large enough to do the work required in such tasks about as effec- 
tively as are the groups double the size. From the above data, 
Watson believes that small groups of high ability can, on the aver- 
age, exhibit effectual “intelligence” which is around the seventieth 
percentile for the individual persons composing it. The advantage 
of group work depends inevitably upon the relative ’mportance as- 
signable in an)- given case to fertility of association, rejection of in- 
appropriate suggestions, possibility of modification of a sugges- 
tion to make it usable, and, in fact, upon a great number of 
attributes relating to the past experience and intelligence of the 
subjects. The great similarity of Watson’s results to those of Shaw 
is probably in large part due to the similarities of method and the 
similarities in the make-up of the subjects. Such differences as do 
appear seem to be due almost entirely to the greater difficulty of 
the tasks imposed in Shaw’s experiments. 

It is evident from such experiments that the effectiveness of 
group work depends partly on the simplicity of the task and on the 
range and completeness of the needed suggestions. Highly creative 
work usually depends on an “executive,” yet the executive’s work 
is alw'ays supplemented and checked by groups w'hich stand be- 
hind — such as the legislative or the judicial — and by some electorate 
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beyond. Such an electorate might be all the adults in a community 
or all the stockholders of a corporation, or all the purchasers of 
property, etc.} but such an “electorate” always exists behind the 
individual thinker in society and helps to select from the creative 
work of individuals. Ultimately, all thinking is, of course, indi- 
vidual thinking } but in the light of the cultural molding of thought 
it is equally true that all thinking is group thinking. 

The interplay of objective and subjective factors in the process 
of achieving insight in the group may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing simple figures: 

In No. I a series of parallel* vertical lines is to be gazed at for 
a few seconds. Objectively, no rhythm or grouping is presented. 
There is, nevertheless, a tendency in most observers to group by 
two’s or three’s, exactly as metronome beats are given a subjective 
patterning in terms of two-step or waltz time. 

No. I 

I I I I I I I I I I 

■ No. 2 

II II II II II 

AB CD EF GH IJ 

No. 3 

|. |. |. I . |. |. 

No. 4 

l< l< l< l< l< l< 

No. 5 

I' r I " I ' I y I ^ L K 
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In No. 2 the material has a certain limited amount of organiza- 
tion. The pairs of vertical lines tend to force the observer to group 
the material in terms of physical closeness. It is difficult to com- 
bine line B with line C or line D with line E. The task can never- 
theless be carried out if the observer thinks of very thick pillars 
separated only by a slight distance, one from the other. 

In No. 3 the objective dissimilarity betw'een lines and dots 
makes it relatively eas\’ to pay attention to the lines and ignore the 
dots} for example, seeing six vertical lines and simply not noticing 
that they are accompanied by dots, or attending to the dots and 
ignoring the lines. 

In No. 4 there appear, instead of dots, small check marks or 
arrowheads facing the left. Identically the same experiments as 
before can now be performed. Group the lines and ignore the ar- 
rowheads, or see the arrowheads as a row and ignore the lines. 
In this case, however, it is a little harder to effect this sort of 
objective with the type of material given, a little bit harder to 
block out some of the material from the remainder because the 
check marks or arrowheads are imbedded in a context} they tend 
to be seen as parts of a series of letter K’s. The task of achieving 
insight is here a matter of breaking certain materials out of their 
context by means of a mental set directed to the selection of all 
items having a common quality. The ability to draw a great gen- 
eralization from a mass of confused detail is often the ability to 
select ever}'thing which displays one quality, despite the medle\' 
of contexts in which each such quality may appear. This will be 
more apparent in the next figure. 

Finally, No. 5 again contains vertical lines, but now' there ap- 
pears a series of short arcs or fragments of the circumference of a 
circle. The task now is to sweep the eye across the lines and find 
the figure suggested. It becomes evident that if we ignore the con- 
text, that is, the series of vertical lines, the material may leap to- 
gether to form a circle, and so much the more easily since the 
mental set in the first place is to find the circle. The insight, in- 
stead of being a mysterious and lawless shift to a new plane of ac- 
tivity, turns out to be a function of a mental set, abstraction and 
synthesis, all operating under simple and known conditions. 
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Wc must now turn to an empirical consideration of the not very 
temperately discussed (]uestion of the existence of group thinking 
or group processes generally. We are dealing with a question of 
fact, not of theory, when we ask whether the thinking of a group 
is simply the sum of the thinking of the individuals. Suppose that 
figure No. 5 svmbolizes, in greatly simplified form, the actual situa- 
tion obtaining in the heavens when an astronomer observes the 
motion of a heavenly body. Let the vertical lines be the whole con- 
text in the sky; the cur\'ed lines, the paths of the observed motion 
of an object on successive occasions. Each small arc is utterly in- 
determinate by itself. To the obsen'er, observing under difficulties, 
it is quite possible that the figure of which it is a part is an ellipse, 
a parabola, a hyperbola, or some unexpected form like a hyper- 
cycloid. If the object can be observed onlj- a short time, the single 
astronomer’s lifetime may give no answer as to the meaning of the 
arc. This is onh’ partial insight. However, the vertical line pre- 
senting the same general context of stars appears later to another 
astronomer, and now there is different observational material con- 
stituting a second arc. The astronomer may fully grasp the rela- 
tion of his observations to the preceding ones, or he may not. 
Sooner or later, on the basis of the thinking of previous men, one 
man sees a new whole. What has often happened in astronomy is 
that generations of astronomers have collected obser^’ations in a 
context of other observations, each more or less blind to the mean- 
ing of his immediate data. Then a Kepler, a Newton, a Herschel 
or an Einstein has had an exceeding!}' complex kind of insight not 
fundamentally dissimilar to the simple insight which u'e described 
just above in the case of the circle. 

In other words, a scru’s of men carries out all those integral steps 
which, if they were earned out by one man alone, would certainly 
be called a process of directed thought culminating in insight. It 
may at times be convenient to use the term insight only in relation 
to the last step of the thinking process. But in an}' event, it is em- 
pirically clear that there is such a thing as group thinking, the 
integration of many acts, each one occurring in a separate mind 
and developing from simple to complex; exactly as material cul- 
ture has developed by accretion and elaboration, thought has dcvel- 
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oped from simple to complex, each man completing another man’s 
thought and starting a new one for his successor to complete. The 
psychology of social institutions is in large part a real psychology 
of successive individual thought processes. The psychology of steps 
taken by groups or even generations of men resembles in a gen- 
eral way the steps which might be taken in the thinking of an indi- 
vidual. 


From such studies the superior value of group thinking over in- 
dividual thinking, when demonstrated, is clearly due in part to 
(i) the larger number of ways of looking at the problem} (2) the 
larger number of suggestions for a solution; (3) the larger number 
of effective criticisms of each proposed plan; (4) the patent need 
to accept social criticism and not be “bullheaded” (as subjects 
working alone frequently are).^ 

It is rather shocking, but it is a fact, that all the experimental 
work on group thinking which we have discussed deals with purely 
factual or cognitive relations where there is an unchallengeable 
right answer which all must accept when it is found. Most serious 
group thinking in political, economic, racial, or other social affairs 
is shot through and through with conflict of interest, opposition of 
values, the need to achieve either conquest or compromise in rela- 
tion to needs. In private squabbles or formal debates we find the 
rationalization, “the New Deal helps everyone,” or “the New Deal 
hurts everyone,” functioning as socially acceptable surrogates for 
such remarks as “the New Deal helps my farm,” “the New Deal 
hurts my investments.” There is no reason whatever why group 
thinking, parliamentary behavior in relation to conflict situations, 
should not be studied experimentally. 

Even the classroom permits the study of “conflict situations.” 
The sociology class has been used as a laboratory for the study of 
group thinking by L. J, Carr, who has had groups of students 
cooperate in the solution of problems of an immediate practical 
character, such as how they are to spend some leisure in the im- 

’ Thuse generalizations seem to us to be confirmed by studies in the psychology 
of testimony, and in the psychology of decisions by juries; cf. J. F. Dashiell, in 
C. Murchison’s Handbook of Social Psychology, pages 1134.-1144.. 
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mediate future. Here the clash of interests, though friendly, is 
clear. One member of the group acting as note-taker lecords the 
conversation in such a fashion that the stages in the development 
of a plan and the part plajed by each individual in response to each 
of the others can be analyzed. His “interaction diagram” is a little 
complicated, but still not complicated enough to show the actual 
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process of social interaction. Certainly the suggestion of Carr and 
Shaw could be elaborated to give us a genuine experimental psy- 
chology of group thinking in conflict situations. 


Competition and Cooperation in the Light of 
Ethnological Material 

The concepts “competition” and “cooperation” have been used 
here In an attempt to give meaning to several studies in Americ.in 
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laboratories. Wc believe that wider and deeper meanings will eome 
from a studv of these forms of behavior in many cultures, and 
we shall attempt here to utilize and interpret iSlead’s summar\' of 
such behavior in thirteen primitive societies, comparing her finJings 
with suggestions from European and American studies.^ 

Just as the concept of value is fundamental in the understanding 
of the social behavior of the individual, so also is it central in the 
characterization of those broad ways of li\'ing known as culture. 
A society can be compared with another society or with its own 
earlier state in terms of the objects chiefly valued, and the way in 
which these central values serve to define or organize other values. 
Habits may change much more rapidly than values. E\'en the eco- 
nomic organization may change in many respects without imme- 
diately altering the fundamental conception of what a good man 
is or wherein lies the real value in existence. Among relatively small 
homogeneous primitive groups it is possible to state the group’s 
way of life in terms of a universal value placed upon kindness, or 
family honor, or personal thrift, or maintenance of a steady tempo 
in work and play. In the more complex socief -s it is necessary to 
distinguish between the \'alucs of different groups especially as 
determined by class or caste lines. Certainly the value systems of 
the feudal lord, the gildsman, the friar, the yeoman and the serf 
follow definite patterns which the student of history and litera- 
ture may contrast. The attempt to make a unified value scheme 
for all men, despite this obvious difference in values in accordance 
with class lines, is the theme of many literary labors, such as 
Piers Ploixtman, Paradise Lost and The Bridge of San Luis Rcy. 

The study of characteristic American values appears vividl)' in 
the first edition and the new edition of the Lynds’ hliddleto'-^'n, 
which gives extraordinarily vivid glimpses of American mentality 
in a one-class society '(1890), in a two-class society (1924) and 
in a three-class society (1935). The homogeneous, individualistic 
yet democratic values of the small mid-western town of 1890 had by 
1924 given place to the more Intensely competitive and less demo- 

* Some of the suffscstions here were first formulated for, and appear in, the 
mimeographed Memorandum on Research in Comfetition and Cooperation^ Social 
Science Research Qjuncil, 1937. 
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cratic \ aluc world of the business class, and a demoralized and 
confused value w'orld among the working class arising from ad- 
mixture of the older, homelier values with the newer “smarter” 
values of the pace-making group. By 1935 the centralization of 
power in the hands of the “X family” and their retainers had pro- 
duced similar demoralization among the older business class, who 
kept up the storj’ of indi\'idual competition and the reward for per- 
sonal worth along with an earnest hope that they w'ould be “ac- 
cepted by the X’s.” Whatever the positi\c worth to the individual 
of this state of confiisimi and pressure for continual adjustment, 
the very different ps\cholog3' of persons in a stable culture — for 
example, in the tightly knit class s}stcni in the Alabam.a town, 
studied by Dollard — has its own satisfaction, its own gains. This is 
not to say that one value or value world is better than anotherj 
only to say that social life is not intelligible at all except in terms 
of value. 

It has become a common practice to refer to our own society as 
a competitive or acquisiti^e society and to attempt pS) chological defi- 
nition of the nature of such competitiveness or acquisitiveness. In 
point of fact, competition arises wherever different persons value 
the same thing, and the pursuit of it by one interferes with the 
achievement of it by another^ competition defines only the means 
to a value, not the value itself. It is hard to conceive a human life 
devoid of competition of some sort. It seems to us much more use- 
ful to define our social existence not in terms of competition but 
in terms of the things for -cohich ice comfete, the ucay in itohich 
corn-petition is carried on, and the preisalent value tendency or atti- 
tude toiaard competition. This means that a broad sociological sys- 
tem of mode of interaction will be less fruitful for us than a descrip- 
tion of the personal goals pursued and the special psychological 
characteristics which arise when pursuit of a specific goal is blocked. 
The term “competition” helps but little in describing the con- 
crete psychological reality, but a description of the values and 
habits involved in each competitive effort leads us to better analysis 
and to the possibility of setting up experimental situations for the 
disentangling of the pattern. In the same way and for the same 
reason, “cooperation,” though a useful concept in broad sociological 
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description, must yield psychologically to the study of the specific 
goals in which people can practically merge their efforts, and the 
specific values and habits of mutual respect or affection which pre- 
cede or result from specific cooperative endeavors. Mead’s analysis 
of “cooperation and competition among primitive peoples” clearly 
suggests that the same objective social pattern roughly classed as 
competitive may arise from very different motivations, and that 
the major clue to the understanding of the meaning of the com- 
petitive pattern is to be found in the study of personal values, 
especially value tendencies directed toviaid the e^o, the ''-eife, the 
father or mother^ the chieftain, or tovcaid some abstract moral or 
normative 'principle stereotyped and accepted by the group. The 
psychologist cannot take ready-made from the sociologist the key 
concepts for the understanding of personal socialization. Rather, 
he must first study the data from sociologist and ethnologist and 
then subject them to his own genetic analysis. It will be worth 
while to look more closely at Mead’s material on competition and 
cooperation among primitive peoples, comparing the values, and 
the competitive-cooperative struggle to achieve them, with the 
values and the competitive-cooperative struggle as we find them in 
western European and American society. 

Mead’s picture of the things for which p. '■ compete has sug- 
gested their classification in four categories; fiu-t, immediate goods 
or values inherent in objects — the taste of candy or the gleam of 
a shell ornament. Second, property rights in such an object, con- 
ceived as more than merely a prolonged enjoyment of the \'alue, 
i.e., involving the exclusive personal possession and control of the 
object. Third, power over other persons, conceived not as a mere 
means to getting more goods, but as a direct source of satisfaction. 
Fourth, the gratification of vanity, conceived to be a variable com- 
modity independent of, though frequently associated with, power. 
It will be noted that the last three all involve the self. 

The quantities of these four things which may be obtained by 
competing are often limited, and competition would not occur un- 
less they were limited. Infinite quantities of sunshine do not lead 
to competition 5 it is the restricted sunshine of crowded cities that 
becomes a commodity to be competed for. American pioneers did 
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not compete for land as such, but for kinds of land that were avail- 
able only in a limited supply. Children frequently find a happy 
solution to the prestige and power problem by letting everybody 
be chief or captain, and, as Piaget has shown, letting everybody 
win in games of marbles. To be sure, the child does not under- 
stand social power and prestige as the adult understands them} 
this, in fact, is the very point. 

As essential values in adult human experience, power and pres- 
tige are restricted, and there are not enough to go around. This 
produces intensification, certainly, as everj'onc’s attention is directed 
to him who possesses some of the treasured value} but it appears 
that the m'ive social demand is for power or status in an absolute 
sense, not in the relathe sense which is the first element in the 
definition of co»i petition. The hypothesis is offered that when these 
four kinds of satisfaction can be directly sought and directly gained, 
human beings do not compete. There is therefore not only no com- 
petitive instinct, there is not even a universal or rigidly definable 
competitive habit. Competition results when human beings must 
function in certain more or less similar situations. 

The ways in which persons individually compete will depend, 
first, on the objects to be had} second, on restrictions to the attain- 
ment of the objects by all who wish them} third, on the conditions 
making for success or failure in the quest when other persons are 
also involved in the quest, i.e., the conditions of successful com- 
petition. Individuals compete with absolutely any response pattern 
included in their repertory. They will dig, scrape, stick out their 
tongues, lash themselves, lie on swordpoints, or use stilettos on their 
neighbors’ chests. 

It may now be asked, to what degree the forms of competition 
arising in the quest of these four kinds of values are determined 
by cultural situations. Is it merely a result of social pressure that 
small children crave the use of objects? Clearly, no. Children 
crave objects and, before they even know that other persons also 
crave them, push other persons out of the way. Competition there- 
fore arises, first of all, not through the desire to be successful in 
competition but through the fact that the other person is an ob- 
stacle to something one wants. Here the experiments of Buhler-are 
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typical and, apparently, conclusive. The six-months-old child grabs 
for the ball} so docs his companion. There is //o ilesirr on either 
part to keep the other child jroin getting the ball. Each wants it 
himself} and if something prevents his getting it, he struggles and 
cries. It makes no difference whether the interference comes from 
the railing of the crib or the arm of his companion. He does not 
cast vetiomous looks at his conipaitioti. To do so, it would first be 
necessary that he learn that his companion also wants the object 
and that the companion’s pursuit of it keeps him from having it. 
The rage or hate arising in consequence is not a result of aip'thing 
inevitable in human nature at all} it is simply a result of the fact 
that there is only one ball in the crib. As Rousseau remarked, 
hatred among men first came when a man drew a line on the 
ground and said that the soil lying on one side of the line was his. 

In the same way, the continued use of an object by one individual 
makes no trouble as long as the other individual also has objects 
serving his needs. Here must be mentioned, however, the fact that 
the grass is often a little greener on the other side of the fence, and 
that until one has tested and tried the other persons’ possessions 
one often feels frustrated. At least, this is true of little children in 
our own culture. Since the notion of property itself, hou'c\er, is to 
a large degree culturally defined — property rights being so very 
different in different civilizations — ^it seems practically certain that 
competition for the possession of objects is also something result- 
ing from economic situations rather than “gic'cn” by nature. 

To say that a thing is culturally defined, however, does not 
necessarily mean that it could be eliminated by other cultural ar- 
rangements. It may be that absolutely any form of group living 
would necessitate the setting up of some situations in which most 
goods were limited in quantity and in which property rights in- 
volved frustration to those without property. Even if, under a per- 
fectly communistic order, one man’s only wealth consists of a beauti- 
fully whittled reed pipe, he may be the envy of the community. 
The other person is now clearly an obstacle to our putting our- 
selves in his situation, and becomes an object of hate, fear, or envy. 
This is again to say that the cultural situation^ as well as the limitor 
tion of the commodity^ is among the chief sources of a competitive 
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attitude; but it seems likely that any and every culture ever worked 
out by human beings will produce some competitive attitudes and 
competitive habits simply because we want things and both identify 
ourselves with those who have them, and regard those who have 
them as obstacles in our path. Lenin expressly emphasized that 
communism would release and accentuate some aspects of competi- 
tiveness. Some forms of mjsticism may partially free the individual 
from competitiveness; but juysticism is clearly an escape from the 
cultural surroundinos. 

O 

At this point the quantitative evidence concerning competitive at- 
titudes toward possessions is of the utmost value. Among the thir- 
teen cultures studied by Mead, this kind of possessiveness is cer- 
tainly at a minimum among the gentle Arapesh of New Guinea, and 
at a maximum among the commercially minded Ifugao of the 
Philippines. Among the latter, to be sure, wealth is indissolubly 
tied to power and prestige; but, even so, the craving for material 
goods is worked up to a UTaximum as a result of the contrast be- 
tween affluence and poa'crty. A close parallel to the Ifugao would 
be the frantically competitive people of the Manus tribe, who, how- 
ever, give the impression of valuing property almost entirely because 
of its being the ke)' to status or, at least, the loss of it the sure begin- 
ning of the loss of status. 

It appears that the .Vrapcsh have practicall)' no sense of prestige 
in possessions, or that, if they do have such a sense, there is as much 
prestige in being generous as there is in possession and consump- 
tion. The total impression is of a people so much interested in one 
another and in friendh- identification with one another’s feelings 
that one could not easily set up the barrier, the deprivation of an- 
other, which is necessitated by all rigid property regulations. It is 
suggested that perhaps the completeness of an identification and the 
amount of affection for one’s fellows, though not necessarily per- 
fectly correlated, frequently act together to negate both the pas- 
sion for goods and the demand for perpetual and exclusive pos- 
session. Even if the Arapesh stand alone in the world, their 
arrangements suggest that human beings need not be absorbed in 
things as contrasted with personal relations, and that even those 
things which are necessary to life may, as a result of an endless 
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chain of long-term loans without interest, be possessed, paradox- 
ically enough, without much possessivencss. Mead’s reports indicate 
that several groups care very little about objects or the possession 
of objects except in so far as these are tied up with prestige and 
power values. One might venture the generalization that most of 
the competition for things and for ownership is really competition 
for very thinly veiled prestige or power. Certainly, ii^ several cases, 
such as the Kwakiutl (Indians of the northwest coast of North 
America), there is not only no “veil,” but possessions are used al- 
most solely to provide orientation for the prestige struggle. 

When we turn to competition for power, we find much confu- 
sion resulting from the fact that those who have power usually have 
everything else. Power, by definition, is the thing that serves to 
define the victor in other competitive struggles besides the struggle 
for the original power. The power is usually utilized for the achieve- 
ment of both possessions and status or prestige. 

Prestige is independently sought out among the Kwakiutl, who 
seem to care about power mostly because it is a way to prestige; 
and among the Dakota, whose glory'-hungcr is so great that ap- 
parently nothing else matters much. Among the more warring In- 
dian tribes it is hard to make out where power stops and prestige 
begins; but the Ojibwa and Iroquois both seem to care more about 
status and honor than about power through possessions. In their 
quiet way, it seems that the Ba Thonga of East Africa are working 
almost entirely toward status, but “absolute” status, which comes to 
each individual as a result of time and personal circumstances, and 
has no relation to the defeat of any other person. 

We shall stop here for a second general hypothesis, namely, that 
there is no meaning whatever in defining the relative physiological 
strengths of the different social needs. Cultures may alter the quan- 
titative picture so completely that what is a minor need in one 
group may be an overwhelming passion in another. What people 
will compete for is going to depend on what they want; and what 
they want is to a large degree socially defined. Nevertheless, it is 
of interest that this very simple fourfold pattern of human competi- 
tive goals seems to be sufficient for the thirteen cultures, and that 
the two sodal motives, power and prestige, seem on the whole 
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things being secondary or dorixative; ^eco;',d, that comj'ctition for 
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were no competition for thmgs and for propeitv rights to set the 
pace. The app.iren: contradiction siems to result from the fact that 
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the >iwsf intense demand of all. 


Mead’s material certain!}' suggests that tlie amount of iliire for 
power and for prestige is culturally iuiluciiced. Again there are in- 
dividual differences; but the average or gae.ra/ Ic-vel of aspiration 
is pretty mil set by coninmnity staiulards. It is not clear whether 
the Arapesh are devoid of strong prestige feelings. The material 
seems ambiguous. In the case of the Zuhi, one is not at all im- 
pressed by the arguments of Benedict, that individuals seek to avoid 
prestige. It seems quite clear that there is both an upper and a 
lower limit among them, as among ourselves, in the amount of 
overt struggle for prestige which is socially acceptable. If a person 
has no self-respect, if he has no “decent regard for the opinions of 
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mankind,” we heap abuse upon him; but if he has too much regard 
for such opinions, he becomes like the ridiculous father and sun in 
Aesop who tried to please everyone. Apparently the Zuhi stand- 
ardizes the amount of trouble one should take to achieve social 
favor at a point somewhat higher than we do. 

The data suggest, then, that men in all societies do care about 
the personal regard of some, or all, of their fellows. Apparently \V. 
Steinberg is right in arguing that this is not because society has 
imposed its will on the helpless infant, coerced him into wanting 
its sanctions, but because the infant goes out to meet and la\’ hold 
of society, passionateh" wanting to be a part of it and asking it 
please to take him in. Whether the social instincts arc anything 
more than the vague unrest of the isolated chick which has to get 
back to the brood, we do not know; but the passion of the chick 
is so strong that when he has this social hunger not even food 
and water matter to him. This kind of mechanism also functions 
in human beings, and the prestige thirst arises out of such a matrix 
as this. It is probably colored and enriched by the factor which 
Freud has described under the name of narcissism. To do anything 
really profound about this, we should have to do some basic re- 
search on the nature of the ego in different societies, using the 
term to define not the drive to put oneself ahead, but' the original 
structure which is put ahead by the process, the things which the 
ego really consists of. As far as we can see, the Zuhi, like all other 
people, care a lot about this kind of social acceptance. The)' win it 
by doing things which are mostly non<ompetltivc. Is this fonn of 
response rooted in desire for prestige rather than need for love, or 
in both? 

Now as to the question of transfer of training — whether competi- 
tive habits built up in the quest of one commodity, let us say 
prestige, carry over into relations where prestige is not involved, 
for example, the struggle for material objects. The data just cited 
from Mead’s report imply that there is some such transfer. Peo- 
ple who have spent their lives shouldering other people out of the 
way for the sake of glory seem to find it hard to let them come 
back again for the sake of fish or chestnuts. "When you have doubled 
up ) our fists to fight for your family honor, it is easy to go on fight- 
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ing a little longer for family fortunes. In our own culture, it is 
doubtlul if competition spreads or transfers so readily from one goal 
to another. There do not, however, seem to be any well<ontrolled 
studies on this point. Some are greatly needed. It is certainly worth 
knowing whether habits are fettered to the specific goals that en- 
gendered them, iM' whether, once given life, they can turn all of 
these into new directions. Upon the answer depends the legitimacy 
of evaluating whole personalities or whole cultures as ‘‘competi- 
tive” or “cooperative.” 

But if there is such transfer on a large scale, the thing transferred 
is not likely to be a specific technique of competition or cooperation. 
Rather, it will be a liuman response which we have not as yet di- 
rectly considered, nameh’, the attitude tozvard those individuals -xho 
are^ at the time, one's competitors. This attitude may be more im- 
portant than the sheer intensit}' of a need. If it is true that the 
hated competitor is pushed aside with an energy or bitterness which 
would not be shown to a neutral or friendlj- competitor, it means 
that the form of competition docs not depend simpl)’ upon the goal 
and the teclinique of “pushing.” It means that a great deal depends 
on xho is competing for the same goalj and hence it means that 
the form of competition, the kind of struggle, insinuation or entreaty 
used in reaching the goal, will be dictated by the nature of the 
competitor. It ma)’ mean an alteration not only in the technique of 
competition but in the determination of goals to be sought. The 
very fact that one cannot injure one’s friend may mean that one 
will not compete with him for game when game is scarce} one 
would rather seek berries or go hungr}' altogether. The whole 
wealth' of inter-individual relations, the entire pattern of social 
friendliness or hostilit)', becomes relevant to the study of competi- 
tive habits. The entire texture of friendly and hostile relations 
among persons demands analysis if we are to understand the setting 
up of competitive attitudes. At the same time, of course, many 
other factors of attitude prevailing among persons become impor- 
tant} for example, the way people may react on some future occasion 
to obtain re\'enge. In fact, we must consider the entire range of 
indirect values involved in doiiig something now for the sake of 
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remote consequences. The cipaclty to see remote consequences has 
a bearing upon present competitive habits. 

The study of the Arapesh and Zuiii cultures gives the impression 
that this third aspect of competitive habits is at times the most 
important of all. The primordial fact about Arapesh society is 
neither the nature of goals nor the zi'ay in goals are sought) 

it is the kind of fellow-feeling which makes certain ways of behav- 
ing toward other persons obviously desirable and others unthink- 
able, which makes certain social techniques natural, normal and hu- 
mane, and others mean, vicious and abnormal. Conversely, the 
Kwakiutl, from this point of view, give the feeling that perhaps 
it is not first of all a question of a limited amount of prestige which 
makes everybody so mercilessly determined to shame his opponent, 
not a question of a way in which one must win prestige. Rather, 
it is an attitude toward others, a basic suspiciousness and hatred, 
which forces the leader to choose techniques by which the good 
things of life may be vigorously limited. 

But attitude toward others is intimately bound up with attitudes 
toward oneself. One may enhance one’s ego by maliciousness, and 
also by generosity. The ego can be gratified or achieve status either 
through domination of others or through v' -Idmg to others, or 
through a great variety of intermediate kinds u, social rapport. It 
is frequently a matter of ambivalence and uncertainty in our own 
culture whether admiration is to be won by assaulting people to 
show them how strong one is, or by giving up something and bow- 
ing down in meekness with the slogan of service. What is needed 
is more research of a quantitative sort, to find out hovo intense the 
satisfaction from being a ''servant*’ can be. It is surprising that in 
our own cut-throat civilization w'hich, in the spirit of Calvin, has 
made it a strict obligation to drive one’s competitor to the wall, 
anti-Calvinistic virtues of a first<entury type still prevail and seem 
to thrive. It is not just a question of different areas of life being 
governed by different values. In many quite circumscribed areas — 
for example, classroom teaching — a professor can win approximately 
equal approval by being “hard,” that is, a shrewd, methodical and 
thorough teacher, or by being “easy,” that is, a considerate and 
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friciidJy teacher, provided that both the hardness and the easiness 
stay within definite limits. This is by way of saying that the child 
who gets a little ego satisfaction from dominating and triumphing 
could also get a little ego satisfaction from being nice to everyone 
around} and, qualitatively and quantitatively, the two satisfactions 
seem often to be equi\'alcnt. To be sure, the former is a muscular 
kind of satisfaction} but that is a separate point requiring separate 
treatment. 

In considering the emphasis on the ego which plays such a part 
in Mead’s interpretative summary, the question is raised whether 
there is a competitive thirst for prestige which always has to be satis- 
fied wherever there are human beings, and the suggestion was 
made that it might be possible to define for each society the kind of 
thirst and the kind of satisfaction w'hich will be socially emphasized. 
Perhaps the ego need, or the need for social recognition, is one 
of many needs which may be intensified and about which life may 
be organized, as among the Kwakiutl and Dakota} perhaps also 
relatively little attention may be paid to it and a convenient easy- 
going way of satisfj'ing it may be found. Long ago, in discussing the 
Freudian theory of sublimation, Woodworth remarked that “it is 
the individual, not the drive, that must be satisfied.” To say that 
the rejected lover, turning to his old friends, is “regressing,” and 
that the musician w'ho, frustrated in love, is composing a symphony, 
is sublimating, is really like sa) ing that the man who can’t find 
the checkers and who therefore plays dominoes has found in the 
dominoes a sublimated expression of his checker-playing desires. 
There are no grounds to believe that the need for prestige, or any 
other particular drive, has a fixed quantity or that a fixed amount 
of satisfaction for it will be sufficient. Why not say simply that in 
some cultures the thirst for status is terrific and the supply of it is 
arbitrarily limited sn that it becomes a source of distress for every- 
one, that in other cuhuus it is emphasized but everyone has a fair 
amount of it (e.g., Maori and, third, that it may be minimized and 
everybody easily accommodated (e.g., Arapesh)? 

This point leads to the question of the relation between com- 
petitive attitudes and the nature of the ego and its function in a 
culture. It seems obvious that a cooperative attitude towai'd aa 
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other human being might be induced either through ego or through 
libido — to use Freud’s terms. To state this in e\ eryday language, 
one may be cooperative cither through the ability to idotiijy one- 
self (in Freud’s sense) with another person or through love ( libido) 
toward the other person. To be sure, the two ma)’ be. blended, but 
they may also be separated. Identification, as such — the kind of 
thing which Piaget calls participation and which Lewin calls the 
presence of weak boundaries around the ego — may’ make it possible 
for one individual to put himself almost completely in the other’s 
place. If he puts himself completely in the other’s place he yvill not 
compete because he yvill receive vicarious satisfaction from the con- 
quests made by the other. On the other hand, if he does not 
identify himself at all^ he yvill also not compete in the full psycho- 
logical sense of the term. He may push ahead blindly-, but not 
think of the other individual as involved in the same quest. At any 
rate, we should look closely into the question of identification or 
participation as a thing which has a two-yvay relation to competi- 
tion; (i) On the one hand, you see the other person getting some- 
thing which it yvould be so nice to have. A little child yvho is com- 
pletely happy yvith his scooter notices that the boy across the street 
has a bicycle. The one object of supreme value in the yvorld noyv is 
a bicycle. If one were not able to think of oneself as being in the 
position of the other boy yvho has the bicycle, if one yvere not able 
to ask one’s father to buy one, if one were in a ''caste" relation, 
never thinking of oneself as having the privileges of the other 
group, competitiy'eness ought not to arise. (2) On the other hand, 
what is sometimes accomplished by this ego mechanism is some- 
times accomplished by the libido — one hopes not to hurt nr ob- 
struct the object of one’s affection. Mead says that abhorrence of 
competitive behavior is rooted sometimes in ego participation and 
sometimes in mutual libido among potential competitors. 

The question now is whether the chief basis of cooperation, when 
genuinely psychological and not mechanical and external, may not 
lie in the process of removing the barriers which limit the ego. 
Mead says that this is a valid account of one sort of mysticism 
and one sort of cooperation, but there is a whole world of mysticism 
yvhich is not based on the ego at all but solely on affection (libido) j 
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that one prominent t\pe of mystic experience consists in being 
intensely and completely oneself, with the sharpest and firmest of 
boundaries, while at the same time intensely responding to another 
jierson or thing. One might in this case have complete cooperation, 
and a complete absence of competition, while the ego is intensified 
rather than subdued. It seems unnecessary to argue the question 
whether this is mysticism or not. It seems probable that there 
alwaj's is some identification, some spreading of ego to include the 
other person. Even the ideal mother could do nothing constructive 
for her baby if she had no idea as to what the baby wanted or 
feared. 

We should prefer then, instead of thinking of ego and libido as 
magnetic poles, each of which has a relation to cooperation and 
competition, to sat' instead that selfJove and love of others are 
two variables, each of which is correlated somewhat with coopera- 
tive activit)'. We should urge not that these are independent, but 
merely that each contributes in some degree to the cooperative 
attitude of the moment, and that instead of standing in a disjuno- 
tive relation, the most cooperative behat’ior appears when both are 
highly developed. 

From the point of view reached here, the degree of proneness 
to compete with others will depend chiefly on the ratio of two 
variables occurring at a given time and place: (i) the desire for 
the object sought, and (2) lack of concern for those w'ho are seek- 
ing it at the same time. Individuals living together in the utmost 
harmony may suddenly become aware that the supply of food or 
■w'ater is not sufficient for the life needs of all \ one’s friends become 
mortal enemies, and battle to the death results. Just as two men 
loving the same woman may hate and fear each other, essentially 
because the)' are so much alike and have the same values and 
ideals, so men in groups may organize warfare because only one 
of the existing groups can achieve the goal which all desire. The 
likeness betw^een men may lead to cooperation, but it also may lead 
to competition. On the other hand, Mead’s material shows the di- 
versity of wa\'s in which internecine warfare may be prevented, or 
in which the culture may “phrase” a competitive situation so that 
the “obvious limitation” of the goal object is not “obvious” at all. 
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Here the attitude toward other members of the community may 
be the first fact to reckon with; customs of group interaction may 
make a competlti\ e situation inconceivable. 

Under conditions of such rigid structuring, the end result usually 
falls between the two crude antitheses stated above. There is neither 
direct group competition, as among the Eskimos, nor a detour 
around the competitive situation, as among the Arapesh. There is 
a complicated and delicate pattern of more or less recognized forms 
of response lying between these extremes, and depending upon the 
relation between desires for goals and attitudes toward competi- 
tors. If we saw fit to recognize the desired goal as biologically com- 
pelling, we might incline at first sight to say that human nature 
is in the long run more competitive than cooperative. But serious 
oversight would be involved in such a conclusion, for two reasons: 
First, most of these limited goals can in fact be sought coo-peratively 
in the modern world. There are very few indeed in which the 
supply is limited in such a way that one man’s gain need be the 
competitor’s loss. Take, for example, the struggle for jobs in de- 
pression time as an illustration of the crude and direct functioning 
of this kind of competition. Even here the thing is institutionalized 
and formalized, so that one usually does not directly elbow his 
way into the desired job. A large proportion of the goals, even at 
the biological level, are sought in groups, e.g., through collective 
bargaining’, and in the struggle it frequently appears that the goal 
itself is more or less elastic. Starvation wages for the individual 
may, after the successful strike, be replaced by better wages for 
the whole membership of the group. The brute inevitability of cut- 
throat competition for the job is more characteristic of the older 
economic textbooks than of the daily economic world we confront. 

The second restriction to be noted regarding sui.!i ‘ ..levitabili- 
ties” in regard to competition lies in the fact that the competitive 
attitude often results directly from a cultural phrasing of the hu- 
man predicament. Groups of men are made to fear one another, 
each being assured of the baleful designs of the others — every ward 
politician knows the trick. The Northcliffes and Hearsts do this 
—if not skillfully, at least perseveringly and with huge success— 
with respect to “national interests,” The small shopkeeper and the 
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plumber are ultimately convinced that Japan is attacking *‘ottr** 
intfn'sts in China \ and the German farmer is convinced that Jew- 
ish bankers in I.ondon arc plotting his extermination. War, the 
most acute form of competition known to man, seems to result not 
simph' from the actual state of economic geography and the arts 
of manufacture, but in part from the highly specialized “monopoly 
competition” in which unl\- a few thousand men directly take part, 
the stakes of which require the cooperation of millions. Coopera- 
tion, too, unprecedented in modern times — at least the external col- 
laboration of some 400 million persons organized against the Cen- 
tral Powers in 1917-18 — results from the phrasing of a situation 
in such a way that it seems to be a predicament of all. 

The success of competitive enterprises depends largely on inhibit- 
ing jellovc-feeling by keeping oneself blind to the individual com- 
petitor as a human being. A man will play the market and ruin 
another man vthom he does not knovo. Many will play the market 
and ruin those whom the\' know only slightly. The desire to make 
money on the market being held constant, the amount of brutality 
shown in competition will vary inversely with the knowledge of, 
and regard for, one’s neighbor. Granted that a man will throw a 
hand grenade at, or stick a bayonet into, a man whom he does not 
know; the chance that he will cease to do so if he knows the man is 
so serious that even momentary fraternizing on the fronts came to 
be considered one of the most serious of offenses. Instead of the 
war situation proving that men are by nature competitive, it proved 
that most have to be kept in gross ignorance of one another to per- 
mit the “competitive drive” to beat the “drive” for friendship or 
human contaef. 

If the statemc-i’t is made that man is by nature competitive, we 
shall reply that mu.li of our material shows him to be by nature 
competitive in the sense that all men are pretty much alike and 
therefore have pretty much the same needs. For this to lead to com- 
petition, however, two things have to happen: first, competitive 
devices for reaching this goal must exist (or be invented), and, 
second, men have to be kept from becoming acquainted. If the need 
is intense and if the competitors mean little personally to us, the 
competition may indeed become ferocious. However, many socic- 
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ties, primitive and advanced, have organized life in such a wav that 
competing is the morbid rather than the health)’ response to a lim- 
ited-goal situation. Legal codes, like that of Hammurabi, and con- 
cepts of a world order, like that of the medieval Roman Catholic 
Church, are wat’s of systematizing human life so that to some degree 
the “natural” thing to do is to think of one’s fellow before one 
thinks of the individual goal object that is sought. Much confusion 
is evident in schools and homes, as a result of our teaching chil- 
■dren that the great and good man (i) considers others before him- 
self, (2) pushes ahead and keeps his e\es on his goal — power, 
prestige, or riches. 

In at least two senses cooperation may be said to be more deeply 
rooted in human nature than competitiveness: (i) the higher ani- 
mals, and man in particular, seem in general to want contact and 
interaction with another, but compete only when the external rela- 
tions limit the quantity of a collectively desired goal; ('2) the tend- 
ency to “identify” onself with others of one’s kind is, at least in 
primitives, rooted in the “transferred” conditioned response. The 
primitive basis for sympathy, widely used in animal as well as 
human societies, is a dependable basis for cooperation, to which no 
basis for competition corresponds. 

On the other hand, men will apparently always compete in some 
ways, for power and status are inevitably restricted, and arranged 
hierarchically in a centralized social order ( even a true world broth- 
erhood; the more so because large groups of this sort prevent 
personal acquaintance). But the ways in which they will cooperate 
in such a w'orld order will also be widened and deepened. 

The complete futility of asking whether man is “by nature” com- 
petitive appears most clearly in the case of the Ammassalik Eskimo. 
Under the influence of the hunger drive, the Ammassalik proves 
to be not competitive, but either individualistic or cooperative in his 
hunting, depending on the practical hunting possibilities; yet he is 
quite directly and brutally competitive in his sex aggressions. The 
basic pattern of group life is cooperative in the vague sense that 
relations are friendly. The simple fact that the conditions of hunt- 
ing permit group work, whereas love-making is comparatively in- 
dividualistic, is unfortunately not a complete answer to the psy- 
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cholog) of the situation. Among some jirimitive groups, hunting 
situations which seem to call for the work of the individual inde- 
pendent hunter are solved cooperatively, and group courtship and 
group attacks on neighhors with a view towai-d carrying off wives 
have been recorded often enough. The same individual Eskimo, 
in a remarkably free situation with a minimum of institutional 
control, shows that he can slip into individualistic, competitive, or 
cooperative habits with equal ease. Among more complex societies 
w'c have a right to conclude that the form of the institutional pat- 
tern will determine to a greater degree in which way the needs are 
to be satisfied; under very simple conditions there is perhaps no 
special loading of the dice in favor of any one of the several modes 
of response. 


Competitiveness as a Trait of Our Own Society 

Probably the commonest single term used to characterize our 
own society is the word “competitive.” Yet in the light of all the 
foregoing, it seems to us that the term is nearly useless as a descrip- 
tion of our society. E\'en when it is accurate, it is psychologically 
barren. Alost of the intended meaning is better conveyed by saying 
that many phases of our culture are rooted in ego values; that 
these values are so regulated by the economic situation that the en- 
hancement of one’s ego tends to injure the ego of another. Self- 
defense and aggressii’eness usually result. 

Even so, the picture of the competitive society ordinarily drawn 
forgets the daily round of friendly conversation, “joshing,” amuse- 
ment, listening to the radio, taking the family for a drive, going 
fishing, dancing, loafing. Business itself, for many people, is a 
quiet routine affair in which one keeps going, scarcely competes. 
The frantic picture of the poor youth struggling up, the Alger-book 
model, has been taken so seriously by sober thinkers that w'e sus- 
pect them of forgetting the garage man’s son who is quite content 
to be baggage man at the village station; the carpenter’s son w'ho 
decides he would rather be an embalmer; the barber’s boy who 
has a “fine job” as stock clerk in a warehouse; and the enormous 
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masses of research data which show that most j’oung Americans 
(before, during and since the depression) have asked chielly for a 
job, for securitt’, for a chance to live. They hope for a pleasant 
life, enjoy their friends, the car, a radio, “want to get married 
pretty soon.” We do not believe that the tense competitive demand 
for “recognition” is at all characteristic of the daily round of life 
in the case of most Americans. If it be objected here that we arc 
talking about lower economic levels rather than the upper middle 
class, we can only say that even among the metropolitan business 
men who uphold rugged Individualism the main concern of most 
individuals seems to be to keep their heads above water, to keep 
going, and to enjoy life, rather than to sacrifice everything for more 
prestige. Much of our life is competitive, but irot all of it. The 
conspicuous success pictures of a few are important, but the fren- 
zied competitor is in some ways a de\'iate whose behavior requires 
special perspective. 

With these qualifications, it might perhaps be accurate to describe 
our own society as one which values personal property or individual 
prestige. Yet, in making such a characterization we should forget 
that any or all of these values are found in more stable cultures, 
and we should minimize the overwhelming importance of the fact 
that our value world is rapidly changing. Perhaps the question as 
to what the prevalent values now are is less important than the fact 
that the values are in conflict and arc undergoing bewildering 
transformations. Perhaps the confusion of values, the nccessit)' to 
abandon even those nearest to the heart, and to set up new ones 
alien to the first needs of the self, may be more important still. 
Perhaps the inevitable frustration which results in the tension and 
insecurity of seeking alw’a\'s for a new frame of reference may be 
the cardinal psychological reality in present-day life. Theories of 
motivation based on the primary drives, whatever they may be, 
would thus be less useful than those based on secondary reactions 
to change in the objects upon which the drives are canalized. Per- 
haps the personality structure of the present-day man or woman 
can be approached most realistically by studying the dislocation of 
value tendencies. If this be true, much significant research on the 
characteristics of human beings in a time of transition may be car- 
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ried out even in the absence of a final answer to the question of 
ultimate moti\-ating for».cs. Such a line of thought would contribute 
to the view expressed elsewhere throughout this volume that many 
s\'nchronous approaches may be made to existing problems with- 
out waiting for the ultimate biology (or, indeed, the basic ph)’acs 
and chemistryl of social behavior, and that these approaches, prop- 
erly integrated and interpreted, mav indeed clarih' and facilitate 
the quest for basic nioti\’es and basic laws of indi\'idual socialization. 


Are There Laws Which Summ^vrize the Processes of Group 

Behavior: 

In concluding this sequence of chapters on the process by which 
the individual grows into society, we must ask whether we cannot 
generalize a little more boldly, abstracting from the many specific 
events, and formulating the deeper universal principles apparent in 
all patterns of social behavior. Must one stop with laws relating to 
ittdhidiials-, are there not laws of group iuteractiom 

A priori, we should certainly expect to find such laws. The theory 
of levels of subject matter has repcatcdlx’ been invoked in all the 
sciences, to suggest that the law's relating to phenomena at one level 
of complexit)' ma)- pro\ e altogether insufficient when w'e move to 
higher le^'els. Despite the fact that atoms arc made of tin\' parti- 
cles which beha\ e according to their own laws, the beha%’lor of 
atoms is dcscribable in its ow'n special terms. Molecules too behave 
according to their own laws, not deducible from the laws of atoms. 
Living matter, despite the applicabilitv of many law's of physics 
and chemistr\’, is notorious!)’ refracton’ to the ordinary concepts 
of ph}'sics and chemistr)’. It is not neccssar)’ to beg the question as 
to the ultimate “adequacy” of the concepts of natural science in 
dealing w'ith biology; the point is that one gets further at present 
by dealing directly w'ith such concepts as grow'th, repair, reproduc- 
tion, variation, heredit^', adaptation to environment. In the same 
way, the transition from the study of the individual living being 
to the study of interacting individuals raises the question of the 
existence of “social laws.” It is hard to see how the study of metallic 
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currency on the one hand, and the study of the pleasure-pain 
principle in daily economic behavior on the other hand, would yield 
directly a formulation about supply and demand under conditions 
of bimetallism, such as we have in Gresham’s I. aw. It is hard to see 
how the study of individual organisms could ever yield generaliza- 
tions about the influence of citj- upon country, the differences be- 
tween propaganda delivered individually through printed matter 
and that which is delivered to excited crowds. It seems very im- 
probable that group behavior is merely the statistical massing of 
much individual behavior. Indeed, it seems likely that Individuals 
interacting with one another behave in wa\s not characteristic of 
isolated individuals, or, as Moede and Allport long ago pointed 
out, that there are measurable properties of group behavior as such, 
distinct from properties of individual behavior. 

Yet attempts to formulate social laws have for the most part 
been hasty or inept, or both. With limitless ambition, Duprat 
has undertaken to list over a hundred social laws relating to the 
tempo of social change under varying conditions. Tarde and, later, 
Ross have tmdertaken to formulate laws describing the general 
modes of imitation prevailing in various elements of the popula- 
tion, and to show the character and tempo of changes arising from 
imitative tendencies. These laws, obtained by casual observation or 
reading or reflection upon such data, have an empirical value. The 
laws, however, are not stated in such a way as to be easily verifi- 
able; they are not stated in clear quantitative form. When, for 
example, Ross tells us, “The more marked the craze, the more 
rapid the reaction from it,” he does not tell us whether he means 
that there is a linear relation or a curvilinear relation, nor does 
he give us any suggestions as to how to calibrate observations so 
as to get something with which to verify his generalization. Laws 
of this rough empirical sort, without instructions as to how to ob- 
tain crucial evidence, scarcely merit extensive discussion in a book 
such as this. 

Another difficulty about universal social laws lies in the relation 
obtaining between fact-finding and fact-changing processes in the 
individual human mind. The wishes of the chemist may obscure his 
thinking, they may cause lopsided emphasis or downright illusion; 
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but they do not alter the laws of chemistry. The wishes of the social 
scientist, including the psychologist, do alter the way in which 
he behaves and therefore the subject matter which he and other 
social scientists study. We are not concerned here with James’ para- 
dox regarding the will to believe, but we are concerned with one 
tangential aspect of James’ argument. What we as social scientists 
formulate as the present status of research findings not only gives 
undue emphasis and direction in social research; to some slight 
degree it indirectly alters the social order which we have attempted 
to describe. 

To an infinitely larger degree the wishes of a Lenin, a Musso- 
lini, a Gandhi change the “basic laws'* operating in society. Much 
of the nonsense written about race in Germany could in time be- 
come sense if the theory could be pushed to the point of actually 
making the German Reich a primarily Nordic entity. The funda- 
mental laws of economics, even if taken at their face value in rela- 
tion to the Russian Empire of 1917, are subjected by Lenin to 
Marxist analysis, and become part of the basis for personal agita- 
tion and struggle, culminating in the removal of the economic sys- 
tem in which these laws arose. A new economic order comes into 
existence, so fundamentally different from the old that many of 
the fundamental postulates of Adam Smith or Marshall become 
meaningless. New laws of social behavior arise which are in the 
strictest sense “emergents,” and from which new deductions must 
constantly be made as each new theory becomes systematized. 

Here it will be objected that there are certain fundamental laws, 
laws of all social behavior, deeper than the laws obtaining for any 
specific culture. Such laws, for e.xample, might relate to imitation, 
suggestion, or the functioning of prestige. We have indeed tried to 
show that social psychology studies many such processes and can 
achieve some measure of generalization regarding them. But a 
review of those chapters in which these laws have been discussed 
will make it clear that the laws relate to relatively simple mecha- 
nisms of individual conduct, many of them having their roots in 
biological response (e.g., sensori-motor action, the conditioned re- 
sponse, etc.), and that they have no bearing on the present question 
of laws describing the larger social processes as. such. There may 
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indeed be general Jaws of social interaction in the world today or 
in historic time, independent of specific cultures; but as we have 
already argued, all the cultures that now happen to exist are only a 
small sample of cultures which might well enough exist. We can 
scarcely glimpse the range which cultures are likely to exhibit in 
the future. If it is true that individual men can not onl\' discover 
but literally »iake the laws of cultural development, and if the 
laws which they exploit in such creation of cultures depend on a 
complex interaction between their own personalities and social situa- 
tions emerging from time to time, it seems \cr)' improbable that 
abstract laws of the type indicated will have any usefulness and 
relevance. 

A certain kind of social law more humbly stated mat' in the 
meantime be useful. The stage of diffusion of culture from a center 
may be defined. It may become possible, if we know the density 
of population, the level of education, etc., to predict the rate at 
which a new fashion, a new slang phrase, or a new best seller will 
become known. It may even be worth while to predict from North 
Dakota data what will happen in Florida. Such efforts, however, 
are in the nature of applied science; they are phases of human engi- 
neering. They are not likely to discover “basic social laws.” The 
“lawful-minded” social psychologist will do well, we think, to 
work for greater clarity of definition and greater precision of meas- 
urement in relation to very simple laws regarding the behavior of 
the individual in response to certain very simple and well-defined 
social situations, and to regard his social laws as descriptions of the 
culture which he has sampled, and nothing more. 

Ultimately, perhaps, laws of socialization may be discovered 
which apply without exception whenever an)' socialization whatever 
occurs. This must mean that there are certain basic ways in which 
organisms will inevitably modify one another’s responses, regard- 
less of the traditional patterns of responses built up within the 
group. If we see the matter clearly, this can happen because or- 
ganisms are fundamentally made as they are. Nothing can be pre- 
dicted of their social responses except in terms of what is known 
about their biological make-up. The social laws, then, would turn 
out to be nothing but biological Jaws. 
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We ha\'e some hints already in this direction. The social behavior 
of the protozoa is not something separate from their behavior as 
individual organisms; the social is literally an aspect of their bio- 
logical existence. They respond to one another by virtue of their 
fundamental bio-pln’slcal attributes. At a higher level, where ele- 
ments of social tradition appear, as among the birds, the responses 
of fledglings to their parents are Inological responses. There are 
not two worlds — a biological and a social. At the level of complenty 
represented by human Lulture, as the child responds to the face 
and voice of the parent and takes the first steps in socialization, 
it learns by \’irtuc of its properties as an organism. The content and 
the tempo of its learning, the accent on this aspect of life, the 
undervaluing of some other aspect, mark the differences between 
cultures. If, however, there be a universal social psychology, a sys- 
tem of laws relating to all individuals undergoing socialization, de- 
liberately' putting to one side the specific laws true only at certain 
times and places, we have simply the universal biological poten- 
tialities for becoming socialized and the universal biological capacity 
to assist in the socialization of another person. The time come 
when there are universal laws In social psychology; and when 
that time arrives we shall have on our hands simply a systematic 
and clear picture of the biological potentialities of individuals for 
reciprocal influences, a unified view of humankind in which the 
social and the biological are one and the same. 


Social Laws as a Reflection of Individual Differences 

It seems to us that there is one possibility of absolute rebuttal 
of the foregoing argument; and although we are not disposed to 
accept this rebuttal, we believe that it needs to be kept in mind and 
tested in the light of incoming data. There is a considerable possi- 
bility that the fundamental biological realities involved in individ- 
ual diferemes must give rise to definable social laws in all societies 
in which people differ by nature. Consider, for example, sheer dif- 
ferences in size, and the resulting success or defeat in conflict and 
in achieving food, land, or whatever is needed. Consider sheer 
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differences in strength or speed or endurance. Consider the more 
subtle individual differences in strength or speed or skill with 
respect to this or that specific task. Is it not possible that groups 
which depend upon differentiation of function (division of labor) 
will inevitably and forever show group chiiracterislics which depend 
upon the diversification of abilities? From colonial protozoa to 
medieval feudalism, may there not be social laws relating to domi- 
nance, leadership, contagion of influence from the powerful to 
the weak, or such laws residing ultimately in the fact of biological 
differences? A generalized social psychology of domination or of 
leadership or even of suggestibility might appear possible. 

The difficulty in such a hypothesis lies in the fact that the con- 
cepts useful for a description of social reality among members of a 
culture cut across these biological concepts and structure our reality 
in a different wa)’. The race is not always to the sw'ift, nor the battle 
to the strong; nor are the biologically given differences determi- 
native of functional differences in leadership, dominance, or sug- 
gestibility. If it be argued that there is always a step between the 
biological and the social, a way of explaining how, in concrete 
reality, the biological leads to the social, w'e must say in rejoinder 
that the nature of the steps to be taken depends upon the very 
process of culturization in a specific culture. The relatioii between 
measurements of isolated organic attributes and mcasurei-icnts of the 
bio-social reality is shifting and complex. Such considerations do 
not mean that we are tempted to follow here the suggestion of 
Kroeber and again of Maciver, that the social reality is utterly dif- 
ferent from the biological reality, and that the laws of one do 
nothing to predict the other. On the contrary, the stimulation which 
plays back and forth betw'een members of a family or group or other 
social reality is, as we sec it, a true physiological form of stimula- 
tion. The world is not a biological reality plus a social reality at 
a different level. The biological reality of a father’s and mother’s 
responses to the child is the very life tissue out of which the child’s 
assimilation of the language and the whole culture is derived. 
Though the social reality must be empirically taken at its own 
level for study, it is literally Identical with the biological reality. 
The trouble wth tmve biologism does not lie in any basic inap- 
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plicability of biological concepts to society, but in the fact that any 
interpersonal pattern depends upon the entire life history and 
participation in all the social patterns in the case of each individual 
involved. 

This is as much as to say that there is quite literally an in- 
finite series of real or potential social realities which may in time 
be defined bj- the interaction of distinct individualities. The im- 
possibility of discovering social laws in the abstract lies not in a 
tendency of social law to evade the dissecting instrument of the 
scientist, but simpl\ in the fact that these more complex patterns 
are of infinite diversit)-. Such progress as ever will be made in the 
discovery of social laws based on individual differences will arise 
from more thorough and complete stud}’ of these differences. Just 
as the social pattern of the ameba, the termite or the robin becomes 
more intelligible as we understand individual peculiarities, so the 
basic laws of socict} , as contrasted with mere descriptions or approxi- 
mations, will ultimatel} come from the study of the basic biology 
of humankind. We repeat that such biolog}’ as this is a full-bodied 
bio-social portrayal of the complete interaction patterns of persons. 
It is not a stud}’ of genes or of cmbr}’olog}’ alone, but a laborious 
analysis of the intricate intcrstimulations of all persons in groups. 
We ma}’, by a series of approximations, reach beyond the laws of 
this or that culture to the bio-social laws of all cultural reality. It is 
in this direction, if at all, that the rebuttal will make good agdnst 
the thesis which we have offered above, regarding the impossibility 
of achieving “social laws” in the strict sense. But we see no evidence 
that such a rebuttal today is more than a ^’crbal protest against the 
trend of actual research, which surely seems to find that all social 
laws depending on individual differences are relative to the concrete 
social significance i./ these differences in a given culture. 

So, unless and Uiiul such a rebuttal can be solidly justified, we 
are skeptical of all quests for social laws conceived in terms of a 
reality independent of the laws relating to the socialization of indi- 
vidual f arsons. Here there is room both for generalizations as to 
universal fatterns, when research shows the development to be simi- 
lar from one person to another, and for quantitative analysis of 
individual differences, leading to generalizations as to reasons for 
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the diferences. It seems probable that as investigations directed to 
such ends take more and more account of the differences between 
cultures and the differences between individuals within each cul- 
ture, true laws regarding the socialization of individual human 

beings may be discovered. 



PART FOUR 

Quantitative Studies of Individual Differences in Adult 

Social Behavior 




Chapter XII 

MEASUREMENT OF THE ADULT PERSONALITY 


The Extent of Individual Differences 

Human beings differ constitutionally, and these constitutional 
differences are analogous to, if not in many cases identical with, the 
kinds of individual differences found throughout all living things. 
People are not all born alike. Their differences, in fact, permit no 
clear-cut differentiation into normal and abnormal, ordinary and 
exceptional. The very structure of human nature presents gradations 
and an almost infinite variety of combinations. In addition to all 
these constitutional factors, there arc, as has been seen, a multitude 
of individual differences in which constitutional factors can be com- 
pared with those socially produced onl)' with the greatest difficulty. 
Both of these kinds of differences maj-, from the point of view de- 
scribed in Chapter I, be seen in biological terms. The interplay of 
these two sets of factors may be illustrated (and perhaps seen more 
easily than in humans) by a reference to one of the many investiga- 
tions, particularly by European psychologists, concerning the social 
psychology of Individual differences among animals. 

One series of such studies emphasizes especially the individual 
differences in social traits found among animals. A sort of “experi- 
mental social psychology of hens” is worked out, of which the “peck- 
ing order” may be cited as typical. Hen A may regularly peck 
hen B, though the latter does not retaliate. B takes it out, however, 
on C, and C on D. Just as in some boys’ gangs each person’s position 
in the gang depends upon his rank in pugilistic skill, so these hens 
form a sort of gang hierarchy of their own. There are, nevertheless, 
some curious exceptions to this simple way of stating their social 
organization. In some cases an individual may peck “out of order,” 
so to speak j for example, E, though pecked by D, may peck A. The 
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relation of ascendance and submission, as some miglit call it,' which 
results in one hen’s recognizing another as fair game and submit- 
ting in turn to the attack of a third, permits at present no detailed 
psychological description. A great deal depends on si/e and strength. 
But ascendance and submission arc often traceable to a jirevious 
overt combat, in which victor and vanquished learned their respective 
places. Thus the indiv'idual’s status depends partly on prowess, partly 
on "historical accidents.” Exactly the same sort of crystallized indi- 
vidual differences in “social status” have been repeatedly observed 
among the primates. The\' show, in fact, a set of individual differ- 
ences which arc the end result of both coustitutioual and learned 
elements. The most elaborate quantitative work in this field is C. 
Murchison’s study of “social hierarchies” among roosters. 

The role of individual differences in human affairs is so great that 
it has even been easy to assume th.it the entire subject matter of 
social psychology is the result of the variation in human capacities 
and dispositions. General psychology would be the science dealing 
with universal laws of behavior; social psychology would be the 
science which stresses differentiation of individuals and the resultant 
integration, or formation of groups through division of labor. With 
most of this there can be no quarrel. But we can scarcely grant 
logical cogency, much less experimental evidence, in favor of such a 
sweeping denial of the existence of sociality between similar indi- 
viduals. For our purposes, social behavior exists wherever individuals 
interact; whether one is the equal of the other is sometimes an 
important, sometimes an unimportant, question. Diffeamces un- 
doubtedly exist between any two ants or worker bees. This does not 
necessitate the basing of our laws of behavior upon minute differ- 
ences which are swallowed up in the almost complete identity of 
social responsiveness on the part of the two individuals. A warrior 
ant collaborating with another warrior, or a worker collaborating 
with another worker, presents social behavior just as real as the kind 
of behavior imposed by the division of labor when the worker and 
the warrior interact in accordance with another pattern. A thousand 
men in a battalion responding uniformly to an order and to the. 
social situation of one another’s presence are at the moment behaving 
socially just as much as If each one of the thousand had a different 
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order to execute. Nevertheless, an “integral” social psychol(^ 
presents an cxceedingJx important task for the experimentalist. 

The data in the [iresent chapter consider the adult as a fanned 
individual in our own societj-; they approach him heavily armed 
with measuring sticks which, in the nature of the case, fail to give 
the kind of data which permit the statistical separation of nature 
from nurture. Instead of asking what things may be regarded as due 
to innate predispositions and what as the product of environment, 
we shall, with regard to such methods as are now to be described, 
content oursch es for the most part with the statement that in our 
society and under the gi\’en conditions of measurement, these iididt 
differences are actualh- found. The point of ^'iew, then, is not essen- 
tially analytical, but descriptive. At times we shall have occasion to 
refer in passing to constitutional and environmental theories, but the 
substance of the chapter is an attempt, not to answer questions deal- 
ing with nature and nurture, but to describe the methods and results 
of measurements of the personality traits of adults in our own so- 
ciet)’, w'hose characteristics arc so indelibly stamped with the civiliza- 
tion in which they ha\’c grown up as to make the “nature and nur- 
ture” question unansw'erable. Intelligence tests have gone far enough 
to permit a genuine statistical study of nature and nurture. The 
personality tests which follow have not yet done so. 

We might well begin by considering the quantitative evidence as 
to just how much individuals do differ from one another. On this 
point we have recently been presented with some consistent data. 
A considerable number of studies in which anatomical, physiological 
and pst chological differences between persons have been precisely 
measured arc compared, and it is showm that in general the top indi- 
vidual in a thousand is a little over twice as “good” as the bottom 
individual. More prccisel)', excluding the very low'cst and the very 
highest individual in each one thousand, and comparing the second 
with the nine-hundred-ninety-ninth, we find that in most traits the 
ratio of the two raw scores is about one to two; it is found, for 
example, that the nine-hundred-ninety-ninth man weighs just about 
twice as much as the second man, that his blood pressure and pulse 
rate are just about double that of the second man, and so on. And 
it must be noted once more that these measurements must be taken 
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simply as they stand as applicable to the adult in our cotnmumty. 
Even nutrition and climate are known to affect such characteristics 
markedly. We are attempting here merely to describe how people 
actually differ under the social conditions best known to us. The 
zero point in these cases is the absolute zero of the measuring instru- 
ment, e.g., no pounds, no inches, no heartbeat. 

It is of special interest, however, to note the differing ratios of 
various kinds of traits and abilities. If several measures of each type 
are grouped together, these prove to be as follows: body tempera- 
ture, 1.03:1 (though this involves questionable assumptions regard- 
ing the zero point) ; linear measurements of body, 1.30:1 ; measures 
of metabolic rates, 1.39:1} measures of body circumference, 1.52:1} 
measures of physiological function, 2.07:1} measures of motor co- 
ordination and speed of movement, 2.23:1} measures of body 
weight, 2.33:1 } and measures of perceptual and intellectual abilities, 
2.58:1. Evidence is presented to show that the differences in degree 
of variability among the several traits and capacities are dependent 
upon the complexity of the latter. Thus, for example, body weight 
is more variable than stature because it is a function of a greater 
number of factors} and mental age (chronological age held con- 
stant) is more variable than body weight for the same reason. This 
leads to interesting speculations concerning the vaiiaLility of the 
presumably still more complex traits associated with personality and 
character. But measures of these are constructed without the firm 
foundation of a known zero point, nor are their units of measure- 
ment (with few exceptions, such as certain attitude scales) known 
to be equivalent. At any rate, no such data are included in these 
studies. 


Physiological Measurements as Clues to Personality 

Personality manifestations rather than personality determinants 
are the object of our immediate concern. Nevertheless, there is one 
set of individual differences of the latter sort which can scarcely be 
ignored. In view of the obvious relation between some mental traits 
and boine physical traits, there have, since antiquity, naturally 
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enough been efforts to define temperament in terms of anatomical 
or physiological characteristics. Not only crude notions regarding 
the relation between shape of head or length of fingers and such 
mental traits as “intellectuality” and “refinement,” but more subtle 
assumptions — for example, those regarding the psychological effect 
of the body fluids — have been prevalent throughout recorded his- 
tory. It is only recently that cither physiology or psychology has 
been able to use terms stable and definite enough to make compari- 
sons of this sort possible in any exact sense; but the crop of per- 
sonality theories which has arisen from this soil in recent years is 
already too abundant to be reviewed. 

For some of these attempts at a physiological definition of per- 
sonality there is at least some respectable evidence. 

A pioneer study of the relation between emotional dispositions 
and body make-up is Hammett’s study of metabolism. He contrasts 
the stable with the hair-trigger type of emotional make-up, and 
proceeds to elaborate blood chemistry studies involving urea, 
creatinine, creatine, uric acid, amino acid, sugar, etc. The coefficient 
of variability for each of these blood constituents is determined for 
each individual, and the sum of these is taken as the “total varia- 
bility of the intermediary metabolism of the person.” On this scale, 
the variabilities of seventeen persons ranged from 130 to 76 during 
an observation period averaging about a month. The emotional status 
of the individuals was gauged from observations of physicians in 
contact with emotionally upset patients, as well as from the author’s 
observations. All of the nine ranking highest in metabolic instability 
were persons with definitely unstable emotional make-up on the basis 
of clinical observations (which Hammett briefly describes). The 
remainder appeared to be considerably less ujistable, several of those 
toward the bottom of the distribution being classified as apathetic' 
or phlegmatic. Ratings and correlation devices are not attempted. 
The whole study is of a highly tentative sort. 

In one of the most promising reports within the field of body 
chemistry in recent years, a low but apparently reliable inverse rela- 
tion was demonstrated between emotional excitability and body 
acidity, as tested in blood and urine. The determinations were par- 
ticularly careful, and for almost the first time suggested that ob- 
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jective chemical methods might, in part, unravel the complicated 
tangle of emotional make-up. But these results were not confirmed 
by others, whose work appears equally meticulous. .\ more recent 
study suggests what is probably the fundamental reason for this 
disagreement. Concentrating primarily upon the problem of indi- 
vidual stability in regard to several chemical measures, this experi- 
menter found that on the same da\ at least three of them were 
reasonably constant. Rank order correlations for fourteen subjects 
tested before and after a three-hour rest period were .03, .70, and 
.97 for cholesterol, sugar, and creatinine, respectia'clv. But when the 
same measures were twice repeated at succeeding inter\’als of three 
weeks, five of the six measures proved very inconstant; the relia- 
bility coefficient (average of correlations between first and second, 
first and third, and second and third determinations) for the sixth, 
cholesterol, was .67. It is not surprising, therefore, that these meas- 
ures showed low and variable correlations with Bernreuter and 
intelligence test scores. The individual variability of the measures is 
neatly demonstrated by a further experiment: the experimenter 
acted as subject for a period of ten weeks, measures being taken 
twice weekly; during this period his life was carefully routinized, 
diet in particular being highly uniform. In spite of these precautions, 
there was about the same degree of variability among the twenty 
repeated measures for the same subject, as among the same measures 
for the nineteen subjects of the main experiment, all taken on the 
same day. 

But some subjects had proved more variable than others. Hence 
the variability itself was taken as a clue. Using as a measure of this 
the sum of the coefficients of variability of the blood constituents of 
the same individual, the experimenter found variability to be cor- 
related with Bernreuter neuroticism score to the extent of .41, which 
is barely three times its probable error. This serves, of course, as 
partial confirmation of Hammett’s work, in spite of the former’s 
different (and superior) method of diagnosing emotional instability. 
It thus appears that biochemical factors are, indeed, related to per- 
sonality differences, but so far the latter appear to be functions not 
of single measurements, but of their variabilities. 

Such physiological measures as blood pressure, pulse rate, vital 
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patients, particularly those within 'nstitution.il walls. At any rate, 
we have no comparable data for non-psicliotic patients. 

Another common approach to personality measurement is the 
study of emotions as revealed through changes in body resistance to 
an electric current. Some of these studies seem to indicate that such 


resistance is a good indicator of emotion exi>erienced at the momentj 
others, that it is an indicator of bodily changes which in many cases 
are not particularh- associated with emotion. We cannot enter here 
upon a controversial ph\ siological problem; we note only the impor- 
tant point that this technique, in the hands of those most competent 
to show its significance for emotionality, seems to give support to 
the notion of specificity rather than of generality in emotional re- 
sponses. Intercorrclations of responses to many different situations 
are low (even negative ones are found) and the cases in which the 
emotional response to a stimulus permits good prediction as to the 
emotional response to another stimulus occur only where the two 
stimuli are very similar. 

The ti pe of investigation described on pages 773-775 may prove 
to have some value in indicating group trends, but there is little 
ei’idence that sucli measures can ever be used for individual predic- 
tion. Instead of citing further experiments, we shall content oui 
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selves with quoting from one experimenter who has himself carried 
on continued research in this field and whose review, from which 
we quote, is a careful summar)' of 247 titles appearing between 1929 
and 1932. “From this literature,” he concludes, “the reviewer is 
convinced that there is really no adequate evidence that electrical 
phenomena of the skin are of necessity associated with any psycho- 
logical event. . . . There is really no justification for anyone using 
any present galvanometer technique or method as a measure of, or 
a criterion of, anj of the traditional psychological categories, per- 
sonality traits, or social relationships of the individual.” 

It is natural to expect a great deal from such physiological meth- 
ods} in fact, they must be admitted to have a frima facie claim to 
consideration. Even a non-quantitative hypothesis in this field may 
be stimulating. For example, we must seriously consider Kretsch- 
mer’s suggestion that endocrine factors produce mental characteristics 
just as they produce characteristic body forms (so that certain kinds 
of personalities go with certain kinds of bodies). But correlations 
between physical traits and mental characteristics are usually so low 
that even if they are entirely reliable statistically, they are of prac- 
tically no value in individual cases. It is not, therefore, in the physio- 
logical approach to personality that we are likely to find anything 
upon which we can lay much stress. This is not tantamount to saying 
that anatomical and physiological differences are of minor impor- 
tance. Some differences, notably endocrine, are undoubtedly impor- 
tant. The trouble is that we cannot isolate and measure the very 
things which we know are most significant. Individual differences in 
secondary sex characteristics, for example, as well as in motility and 
general activity, are known to be, at least in part, endocrine affairs, 
but except for “basal metabolic rate” there are no accurate methods 
of measuring endocrine make-up. The picture is further confused 
by the fact that the person with the theoretically active make-up," 
having a high basal metabolism, may learn to slow down, that is, 
may learn that in order to get along in life he must “go slow.” Para- 
doxically, then, the person who is actually active may not be the 
one who, on the basis of a sheer physiological analysis, ought to 
be so. 

For reasons such as these, the study of individual differences in 
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social traits must be, for the most part, conducted in terms not of 
inner propensities or physiological predispositions, but of actual 
samplings of conduct or measurable tendencies toward conduct. Be- 
havior can only be predicted from behavior. As in the measurement 
of character in middle childhood, so at the adult level we shall have 
to construct our hypothesis about individual differences in social 
traits in terms of what individuals do, how consistent they are, how 
well they conform to (or how much they differ from) the average 
of the groups to which we assign them, and the interrelation be- 
tween the various habit systems or traits which are separately meas- 
ured. 


Types of Personality Measurements 

The term “personality” has reference to characteristics in which 
individuals differ from one another. But which characteristics — ^and 
how many and how broadly conceived — are of significance to the 
social psychologist.^ For some investigators and some theorists, even 
the knowledge that an individual may be spotted at a given point on 
a continuum representing degrees of a certain trait (no matter how 
narrow, if only it is reliably measured) is important} out of such 
bricks is the personality edifice conceived to be constructed. For 
others such information is not only unimportant, but untrue to the 
\ ery essence of what personality is. Such attempts are akin to “meas- 
uring” a trail of summer moonlight across a pine-sheltered lake in 
terms of candle-power and inches. One measures personality differ- 
ences hi totOj or one has missed them entirely. 

Differences such as these spring not so much from disagreement 
as to what is true — no one would deny, for example, that very high 
and very low scores in a test of ascendance-submission almost cer- 
tainly reflect true differences in respect to that characteristic — ^as from 
divergent beliefs as to what it Is important to know. To continue the 
simile, the measurement of moonlight on water in terms of candle- 
power and inches is inadequate not because it is descriptively inaccu- 
rate, but because it fails completely to refer to the original experi- 
ence. We suspect that much of the dissatisfaction with the method of 
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single-trait measurements of personality has been of this sort, though 
other cogent criticisms may, as we shall see, also be oflcrecl. For 
the purposes of interpreting the existing quantitative data we shall 
take a position similar to that of May, according to whom personality 
is viewed as the social stimulus value of the individual. This de- 
mands from personality measurement an accounting of all that 
makes the individual a different kind of stimulus from his neighbor. 
On the other hand, it does not demand that the account be ren- 
dered in terms qualitatively like the original commodity, an\' more 
than a balance sheet need be pictured in hierogUphs of cattle and 
corn. But this would still be inadequate to many proponents of the 
total-personality point of view, and we do not imply that rather 
widely diverging schools of thought may so easily be reconciled. We 
shall, of course, present samples of both extremes in method, as well 
as of main' h ing between the extremes. 

For purposes of clear analysis it is of the utmost importance to 
define the term “trait.” The basic assumptions of the ^’arious systems 
for the exploration of personality require definitions of a trait in 
terms of the general dynamics of behavior. We shall content our- 
selves with indicating the meaning of the term “trait” from the 
point of view of those types of personality theory which have led 
to quantitative research. 

From a biological point of view which stresses only the basic out- 
line of the organism regardless of this or that specific kind of modi- 
fication, a trait may be a special sensitiveness of an organ or system 
such as an endocrine gland or a pathway through the mid-brain. It 
may at times be a broad general disposition, a way in which the 
organism functions. Speed, for example, or jerkiness (irregularity 
in tempo) or perseveration may be a biological trait pervasive 
through the system and not necessaril)' reflected through one organ 
or system exclusively. Ultimately a trait can be defined either ana- 
tomically or physiologically. Most of them which appear in clinical 
practice today are clearly reflections of thresholds in the central or 
autonomic nervous systems. In so far as a trait of timidity or aggres- 
siveness can be stated in simple biological language, it appears to be 
primarily the expression of low general thresholds for fear or 
for rage. 
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From a standpoint stressing the importance of the conditioned 
response (a standpoint which wc shall broadlv call “behavioristic”) 
the trait is not so much a general disposition as a disposition called 
out or manifested in particular situations. We deal not so much with 
timidity in general as with the fear of animals or dark places; not 
so much with aggressiveness as with aggressiveness tow'ard brothers 
and sisters, or tow'ard strangers. The conditioned response emphasis 
usually denies us the privilege of assuming universal transfer or gen- 
eralization. “Trait” is a name for a certain kind of response mani- 
fested in a particular kind of situation. 

From the psychoanah tic point of view, a trait is the way in which 
the basic drives ha\'e found an outlet. Sadistic behavior, for example, 
is a trait in that the dominating impulse^, because of failure of re- 
pression and sublimation, have learned to vent themselves in par- 
ticular forms of crueltv. What we have elsewhere called canaliza- 
tion permits a form of energy to direct itself on the external world 
through one mechanism. Of special interest is the “oral character 
tj’pe” in which the mouth, originally source of the all-important food 
supply, has served also for a variety of other satisfactions (cf. page 
304) . The thumb-sucking, nail-biting, gum-chewing activities indicate 
that the oral zone has become of paramount Importance as a tvay 
of obtaining gratification. Upon this earlier and shorter conception 
of oral eroticism has been erected a much more refined and well- 
W'orked-out doctrine of traits and interests. The individual who is at 
first speciall}' prone to emphasize oral satisfactions, because of special 
need of nourishment or special difficult}- in obtaining it, may develop 
toward this source of food a general attitude of dependence which 
can easily in time become a generalized parasitism. The -whole world 
is a w'orld to be drunk in, absorbed, assimilated, enjoyed, not a 
world to be managed and mastered. The original emphasis upon 
the oral zone may disappear. The important thing is not the zone 
but what one might call the oral attitude. A struggle in connection 
with the weaning process or a long difficulty in getting adequate and 
satisfactory' attention from the mother may lead ever afterw'ard to 
a generalized attitude of infantism and unw'illingness to see any- 
thing in life beyond a universal source of good things to which one 
is entitled and for which nothing is to be given in return. From a 
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psychoanalytic point of view, therefore, the original emphasis upon 
this or that zone has been replaced by an emphasis on a basic way 
of responding. 

Despite the very sharp differences between Adler’s individual 
psychology and psychoanalysis, it seems to us that the two use the 
term "trait” in almost identical senses. Adler’s style of life is not 
specific conduct^ but a "xay of living. There is, however, this differ- 
ence. Though individual psychology conceives the trait as a gen- 
eralized way of facing life, the trait is never a component part in 
the whole personality. It is rather a way in which the basic style of 
living is expressed. The individual’s conception of his goal and his 
way of achieving it colors and sets limits to each trait, no matter how 
broad. 

This leads us to the very gateway of Gestalt psychology, w^hich 
indeed defines “trait” almost exactly as does Adler. However, a 
great many of the traits upon which the Gestaltist lays stress are 
ways of behaving which do not seem necessarily explicable in terms 
of fundamental purpose. They reflect the way in which the organism 
is built, frequently with as much attention to anatomical and physio- 
logical structure as to goal or attitude. The mo'-t explicit exponents 
of Gestaltist doctrine who have actually gathered research data to 
support their hypothesis. Allport and VenK.n, have argued that the 
significant traits of personality are broad generic ways of moving, 
thinking, and perceiving. The three factors of “area,” “emphasis,” 
and “centrifugality” (cf. page 853) which they believe they have 
found in a mass of objective data on expressive movement are not 
likely to be expressions of style of life. They spring partly from 
attitude, to be sure, but attitude as an extremely complex aspect of 
the whole bodily and mental organization. These investigators are 
suspicious of environmental explanations and appear to expect in 
time to discover deep trends which lie largely in the way in which 
the organism is built. 

Though a clarification here is arbitrary, it seems to us that these 
and other conceptions of trait now prevalent among those who use 
quantitative method fall into two general classes: those which define 
“trait” in terms of response alone without specifying stimulus, and 
those which define it in terms of the whole stimulus-response pat- 
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tern. A general measure of aggressiveness, for example, is very cUs- 
tinct from a measure of aggressiveness toward animals. A general 
measure of ner\-ous instability is ver\ different from a measure of 
nervous instability in the presence of a social superior. There scem> 
in fact, to be both kinds of traits in human nature. But it seems to be 
of some importance to decide which kind of trait one is investigating 
before he constructs a measuring instrument. The point seems so 
important to us that we have grouped most of the personality meas- 
ures described in the present chapter in accordance with this broad, 
twofold scheme. To put the matter in a form usable for statistical 
purposes, the term “trait” may refer (1) shiiply to general likeli- 
hood of behai'ing in a definej manner , leithout reference to varia- 
tions in the situation, or (2) to a given kind of behavior in a par- 
ticular situation only. In the former sense a trait is simply the 
amount of reacti\'it\’ in the direction Y, whereas in the latter it is 
the amount of reacti^’it)' of the t}’pe Y when confronted with the 
situation X. The former kinds of traits are conceived as “hair trig- 
gers,” ready to be easily touched off by almost anything j the latter, 
as responses to the form and direction of the impact applied to 
the organism. Since the organism is always selective to some de- 
gree, the distinction is not absolute but will serve for preliminary 
purposes. These two uses of the term are, of course, reflected in the 
experimental literature, to which we now turn. 


The Measurement of Tr.\its Conceived as Response Tendency 

The very conception of a trait as response tendency is based, of 
course, upon the assumption that some behavior tendencies are com- 
mon to a wide variety of situations. It is as if each individual pos- 
sessed a certain threshold for the type of behavior in question. 
While the threshold may be presumed to vary within certain limits, 
the ease or the difficulty with which such behavior will be elicited 
is thus presumed to be more or less constant for the individual. The 
problem to be faced in the measurement of traits, so conceived, is 
that of getting such a representative total picture of behavior in a 
wide variety of everyday situations that we are sure of a stajil^^en- 
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eral tendency. What we want is not one sharp, clear portrait, but a 
series of superimposed profiles. 

There are, in general, two methods of obtaining such measure- 
ments. One ma\ , in the first place, request a third party to make a 
“group profile” for us; this is the rating method, in which we rely 
upon the judgment and fusing ability of someone in a position to 
summarize a series of obser\-ations and impressions. The dangers of 
the method lie in the fact that a given rater is himself a more or 
less unknown c-ariable; his ratings are the joint product of his own 
personality and that of the subject. The other common method is to 
obtain from the subject verbal responses as to most frequent past 
behavior or most probable present behavior in a wide variety of 
situations in which the trait might appear. This is the questionnaire 
method. It is subject to some of the weaknesses of ratings, since 
questionnaire replies are a form of self-ratings, which involve cer- 
tain constant errors. But these verbal responses may themselves be 
considered as behaviors, whether “truthful” or not, and so this is by 
no means a fatal weakness. The value of the method is determined 
largely by the care with which items are originally selected, and with 
which they are eliminated or retained following statistical analysis 
of replies. In the first case, the response tendency is threshed out for 
us by the rater; the second method demands that it be sifted out by 
statistical means during the process of perfecting the measuring 
instrument. The widest variations of caution and refinement are to 
be found among the many hundreds of tests and questionnaires that 
have been applied. 

Turning first to an examination of rating methods, we ma}- stop 
briefly to inquire whether repeated observation under varied cir- 
cumstances is actually necessary for dependable ratings. Are first 
impressions of any valuer Can personality be “sized up at sight”? 
The matter may best be tested where the objective tests are the best, 
for it is only where tests are themselves reliable and valid that we 
can tell how good the sizing up by other individuals really is. Strik- 
ing data along such lines were first published nearly twenty years 
ago. Photographs had been taken of twelve children who had been 
tested on the Yerkes-B ridges point scale for intelligence. They rep- 
resented an extreme range, from very bright to feeble-minded. 
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These photographs were presented to se\'eral groups of subjects who 
were asked to rank the pictures in accordance with the intelligence 
of the child. Nine physicians formed one group of judges. Correla- 
tions of their judgments uith intelligence test scores ranged from .28 
to — .21, with an a\'erage of .05, that is to say, just about what would 
have been expected if the)’ had made sheer guesses without even 
looking at the pictures. For fourteen ps)’chologists, the correlations 
varied from .45 to — .04, with an a\'erage of .18. For seventeen 
teachers, they ranged from .37 to — .20; for eleven students, from 
.29 to — .30, and for eleven “miscellaneous” judges, from .52 
to — .51. 

Similar procedures ha\e since been used repeatedly. In general, it 
may be said that the earl)- findings were confirmed, though judg- 
ments of this kind are slightly better than chance, particularly as 
applied to individuals who make exceedingly high or exceedingly 
low scores on intelligence tests. It is interesting to note, as one prob- 
able cause of mistaken judgments, that such irrelevant factors as 
“pleased expression,” “snarl,” and “averted eyes” are mentioned 
by the judges as influencing their decisions. 

Rather surprising results of attempts to judge certain traits from 
voice alone have been reported. In one experiment three unseen 
speakers (selected as being diverse but not extreme in personality 
and voice) read identical material to several groups of students 
ranging in number from 32 to 85. The speakers were then rated on 
several personalitv characteristics. In four of six experiments ratings 
on extroversion-introversion were no better (or slightly worse) than 
they would have been if made completely at random; but in the 
other two experiments ratings corresponded to questionnaire scores 
to a degree far exceeding chance expectations. Ratings on ascendance- 
submission (as compared with ^illport test scores) were more suc- 
cessful: four of five groups of raters exceeded chance approxima- 
tion to test scores by very large and reliable differences. In a later 
radio experiment, from which nearly 300 replies were received, ex- 
troversion-introversion ratings achieved a degree of accuracy far 
above chance expectation, but ascendance-submission ratings were 
reliably below what they would have been by chance. The small 
number of speakers, together with voice-personality combinations 
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that might or might not happen to correspond with stereotypes of 
what such combinations should be, is cited by the authors as having 
much to do with the vary ing degrees of success of the experiment. 
There is e\’ery reason to suppose that, by and large, voice and per- 
sonality are related, for voice may conceivably be a cause, a result, 
or a symptom of certain personality characteristics. There is also 
every reason to suppose that such relationships are not linear ones 
for which equations could be written. This is clearly a case where, 
if there is any relationship to be noted, it must be through the media- 
tion of judges, rather than by “objective” means exclusively. It 
must be emphasized that the methods illustrated here may lead to 
distinctly better than chance identification of some persons and worse 
than chance identifications of others, the reasons usually being com- 
plex and obscure. 

When success is obtained, this seems to depend not on the physi- 
cal structure of face, hands, voice, etc., but upon habitual behavior. 
The reader has doubtless heard of various schemes according to 
which whole lists of personality traits may supposedly be divined 
from such phj'siognomic traits as complexion and convexity of pro- 
file. Carefully obtained ratings, when compared with meticulous 
physical measurements, have utterly failed to confirm any of these 
alleged relationships. The “moral” of the story is not that nn 'nk- 
ling whatever as to character may be gained from quick impres'-'- .ns, 
but rather that fixed physical characteristics have no invari; ' • sig- 
nificance as personality indicators. This is shown by an experimenter 
who, after making an elaborate survey of the characteristics which 
seem to result in a student’s being considered physically attractive 
or unattractive, proceeded to ascertain the degree of “liking” which 
resulted from these separate characteristics. His results showed that 
fixed and unchangeable ph)sical attributes, such as shape of the 
head, width of the hands, etc., were related hardly at all to “gen- 
eral attractiveness,” while things which the individual did, his be- 
havior traits as shown by “nervousness,” “nature of laugh,” “ten- 
dency to cry,” etc., seemed of considerable Importance. The general 
trait, “expressive behavior pleasing,” sums up the results well. This, 
together with extent of acquaintance, went a long way toward caus- 
ing the individual to be favorably received. It would appear that 
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physical attractiveness — consisting mostly of gracefulness, good man- 
ners, cheerfulness, and similar appealing “physical” traits — is more 
important, both in personal friendships and in general campus popu- 
laritt', than are cither fixed physical attributes, on the one hand, or 
general intelligence, on the other. A vicious circle is, of course, often 
easily established, in which a slight physical defect leads to in- 
feriority feelings, and the inferioritv feelings, in turn, to self-con- 
sciousness and awkward and generaliv unattractive behavior. 

Do some individuals consistently show more ability in “sizing up” 
personality than others: At least one experimental attempt to an- 
swer the question has been made. Eight tests of ability to judge the 
personalities of strangers were de\'ised; these included identih'ing 
facial emotions of standard photographs, identih’ing photographs of 
representatives of various occupations, ranking photographs for t'ari- 
ous personalitj- traits, writing character sketches from photographs, 
and matching samples of handwriting and composition with bio- 
graphical material. Some of the forty-eight judges appeared to pos- 
sess an unexpected degree of intuitive ability, and there were positive 
correlations between success in each of the eight tests and measures 
of intellectual and artistic abilit}’. Total scores of all the eight tests, 
when correlated with the sum of seventeen artistic and intelligence 
tests, produced a coelTicient of .60. Nevertheless, so little consistency 
of success was shown that the author concludes against the existence 
of any general trait of intuitive ability; “it is not possible to discuss 
the characteristics of the good or bad judge of personality in gen- 
eral.” Accuracy of judgment, he goes on to say, depends upon the 
person judged, the particular characteristic concerning which the 
judgment is made, and the conditions under which it is made. Any 
judgment of one person by another is therefore a unique event, and 
no particular set of habits characterizing any single judge \sfill invest 
him with intuitive powers in general. 

Results from these experiments with methods of impression are 
meager, but two general hypotheses appear: (i) that group judg- 
ments may be fairly good where individual errors tend to cancel, 
but if loaded with constant errors they may be practically useless; 
(2) that judgments made from behaviors are more dependable than 
those made from static features. In general, these hypotheses seem 
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useful ill approaching the very different problem of rating k!WJ>n 
iiulh'iilujls according to their degree of possession of some char- 
acteristic. 

We turn, therefore, to a consideration of ratings based on more 
adequate observation. We have already referred (page 278) to the 
fact that even in relation to the study of social behavior of children, 
where objective experimental and observational methods are so much 
more developed, ratings nevertheless fill a real need in the process 
of getting important data on personaliti'. That the degree of their 
value will decrease in proportion to the increase of coirccmcnt ob- 
jective methods of studying behavior is most probable; but for the 
present their use is, of course, relied upon e\'cn more by students of 
adult personality than by students of child behavior. Ratings are, 
by definition, quantitative; for, in general, what is popularly re- 
garded as an “all or none” affair tends, in the psj’chologist’s ei-es, to 
be regarded as a question of degree. Thus, the “inferiority complex” 
is regarded not as an integer, but as a variable whose magnitude 
differentiates people over a wide range. The reality of the inferiority 
complex, in the sense that there actually is a const ellatwti of traits 
which hang together, as defined by Adler and his followers, lias been 
shown by asking students to rate themselves and to have two asso- 
dates rate them independently. A consistent grouping of such traits 
as the Adlerians have described was found; but instead of having 
or not hat'ing it, the method presupposes ha\'ing a degree of it. 
Ratings have therefore proved useful for correlation studies, and 
their value can usually be gauged to some degree b}' their consistency 
with other criteria. 

The value of ratings must be judged not all at once, but in terms 
of the conditions under which they may be trusted. It uus found 
long ago that judges agreed with one another to a marked degree 
(over -j-.fio) in rating individuals on certain traits, whereas on 
others agreement was preposterously low. More recently Conrad 
has shown that the reliability of ratings is to some degree a function 
of the individual rated, as well as of the trait: some children were 
rated much more reliably than others, depending, in part at least, 
on how pertinent the given trait was to the given child. If we wish 
to know the value of ratings for measuring personality, it is impor- 
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taut to know a great deal more than the fact that one should have 
three judges who have known the subject well, etc. It is important 
to know just how well this particular trait is likely to be judged by 
this type of judge, as they judge this kind of subject. A good deal 
of recent work has been done in the attempt to define just what it 
is that makes for a good judge of a given person in a given situation. 
It is this kind of analytic study which is necessary if rating methods 
are to have any real \-aluc for the use to which they are put. 

A typical instance of the practical application of ratings is a study 
of the American Council Rating Scale. The graphic form of rating 
scale which was used is illustrated below, for one of the five traits 
included: 

Docs he need constant prodding or does he go ahead with his work without being told^ 


Needs much prod- 
ding in doing 
ordinary assign- 
ments 


Needs Does ordinary 

occ.isional assignments 

prodding of his own 

accord 


Completes 

suggested 

supplementary 

work 


Please record here instances that support your judgment. 


Seeks and 
sets for 
himself 
additional 
tasks 


This investigator found (as predictable on theoretical grounds, and 
as found empirically by others also) that the reliability of the scale 
was improved by increasing the number of judges. Thus, the corre- 
lations of three ratings of 107 freshmen with those of three other 
raters (as predicted by the Spearman-Brown formula) varied from 
.35 for “appearance” to .73 for “industr}'.” But w^hen fraternity men 
rated one another on the five traits, ten ratings correlated with ten 
other ratings yielded reliability coefficients of .90 or above for in- 
dustry, appearance, leadership, and definition of objectives 5 for emo- 
tionality the coefficient was .68. These traits not only reveal reason- 
ably reliable individual differences, but they are related to other 
characteristics of educational significance. For twenty-two fraternity 
men, composite rating scores were related to leadership (as measured 
by participation in various activities) to the extent of .66. For the 
group of 107 college freshmen there was a correlation of .50 be- 
tween first-semester grades and three ratings on industry. This is 
fully as high as the average correlation between grades and intelli- 
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gence, and affords a type of information probably unobtainable ex- 
cept by rating methods. 

The psychology of the rating process itself is of some interest, 
since ratings are ine^•itably a function of the judge as well as of the 
judged. The experiment cited on page 785 included measures of 
ability to rate friends as well as to judge strangers. Though intelli- 
gence and artistic ability showed some correlation with the latter, 
they were not related to success (as judged b)' objective measures or 
by group judgments) in rating acquaintances. Not one of five tests 
of rating ability was reliably correlated with composite scores of 
intelligence, of “sociality,” or of “artisticness” j and not one of 
twenty-four trait measures was reliably correlated with composite 
score of rating ability. Rating-ability-in-general, then, exists no more 
than does intuitive-ability-in-general. Ne\'ertheless, as Conrad and 
others have pointed out, there are individual differences in rating 
ability as regards particular traits and particular subjects. One among 
several possible reasons for this has been to some extent experi- 
mentally verified. On the hypothesis that the Freudian mechanism 
of projection might be operative, projection is defined, for experi- 
mental purposes, as the attributing to others of traits which an indi- 
vidual possesses but fails to recognize in himself. Members of three 
college fraternities rated themselves and each other on stinginess, 
obstinacy, disorderliness, and bashfuincss. An interesting difference 
appears between two groups of those rated by their fellows as pos- 
sessing more than an average amount of these undesirable traits, 
namely, those who recognized the traits in themselves, and those 
who did not. The latter group consistently rated others as possessing 
more of these traits which were unrecognized in themselves, than 
did the former group. This finding seems to us less important for 
the doubt it casts upon the validity of ratings than for the possibil- 
ities it introduces of discovering personality characteristics of raters. 
There is no reason why the assignment of ratings should not be con- 
sidered as behavior which may be as objectively studied as galvanic 
reflexes. 

Self-ratings, though still much used, have shown themselves fairly 
consistently to have rather serious intrinsic limitations, so that their 
usefulness is limited to certain special circumstances. It has been 
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shown, for example, that although a group of twent)-five college 
junior women and a group of twenty-five senior women agreed 
fairly well when a ranking of any individual by the other twenty- 
four on a number of social traits was invoh'ed, self-ratings deviated 
in a fairly consistent way from ratings by others. Individuals tended, 
despite such efforts at fairness as were made, to overestimate them- 
selves on desirable traits and to minimize undesirable ones. 

Other methods of comparing one’s opinion of himself with his 
opinion of others have yielded similar results. For example, a group 
of women students was given an anon\ mous self-rating sheet; a week 
later the same items were presented for rating, except that the word 
“average” was substituted for “self,” and the word “she” (referring 
to the average) substituted for ou.” After another week they were 
asked to make ratings on the same items for “the ideal college 
woman.” This method also revealed a consistent overestimation of 
self as compared with estimation of the average students, and even a 
considerable number of cases where the self was rated higher than 
the ideal college woman. There seems to be no doubt that even an 
anonymous rating device of this sort does obtain pretty consistent 
self-overevaluations. 

Such tendencies may, of course, simply be a phase of our own 
culture, and may therefore not be typical in other cultures. With 
precisely this in mind, twenty-one Chinese students in different in- 
stitutions in the United States w'ere asked to rate themselves on a 
five-point scale with reference to six desirable traits. Each had also 
to rate all the other students on the list whom he knew intimately; 
on the average, each rated eight others besides himself. Despite the 
instructions, “Please keep in mind that \ ou don’t purposely under- 
rate yourself,” the great majority did underrate themselves as com- 
pared with the standing assigned to them by those who knew them. 

This interesting attempt to study culturally rooted self-attitudes 
failed, however, to be confirmed in a later investigation. The sub- 
jects, Chinese students in China, showed the same tendency to over- 
estimate their own desirable qualities that has been generally ob- 
served in this country. Results are highly consistent for four groups, 
of varying ages and of large numbers. We are therefore inclined to 
agree with the later investigators that the underestimation found 
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among Chinese students in this country may be attributed to insuffi- 
cient confidence in anonymity, or to changes induced b\ study in a 
foreign country. If so, the “humility” which is so prominent in the 
American stereotype of the Chinese is based upon cultural externals 
of a superficial nature, rather than upon genuine personality differ- 
ences imprinted b}’ culture. 

Self-ratings have also been studied in relation to preferences with 
a view to a more specific analysis of those aspects of personality in 
which one tends to overrate oneself. Large and significant differences 
were found between self-rating in extroversion and inferiority feel- 
ings on the one hand, and, on the other, ratings indicating prefer- 
ences for these traits. There were thus some striking exceptions to 
the general law of self-overevaluation. When, however, the material 
was subdivided into ratings on temperament and ratings on “socially 
approved" traits, an Interesting difference appeared between the two. 
People who were rated by others as having a certain temperament 
(e.g., extroversion) preferred this temperament, and those who 
preferred it tended to have it. But in relation to socially approved 
traits, no such positive correlation appeared. 

A similar technique has more recently been used; two groups of 
college students filled out the Bernreuter personality inventory. The 
inventories were then filled out again, directions to the first group 
being to do it “in the manner which you believe will result in your 
gaining the greatest possible degree of social approval”; and to the 
second group, “as though you were the sort of person you would 
like to be.” The two scores thus obtained for all subjects In domi- 
nance, self-sufficiency, 'and neurotic tendency showed no reliable 
correlations for either group, except in regard to dominance for the 
second group (r = .39). Differences betw'een “true” and “desirable” 
mean scores were highly reliable for both groups. The purpose of 
the experiment was to demonstrate that questionnaires of the self- 
rating type are not necessarily invalidated by errors in the direction 
of overevaluation of self. 

It will have been observed that while we have ostensibly been 
discussing self-ratings, the last two investigations cited have made 
use of more or less “standard” Instruments of self-report. These 
latter arc variously refa^ed to as iaventories, schedules, question- 
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naires, and even tests. Such instruments actually are, of course, types 
of self-ratings. So loose has our terminology become that there are 
no clear lines of demarcation between self-ratings, questionnaires, 
inventories, and tests — to mention them in the order of what per- 
haps should be least to most objective. But a more significant scal- 
ing of these various measures would be in terms not of their names, 
but of the process by which the individual items are validated, i.e., 
are demonstrated to be related to the trait in question. At the 
“lower” end of sucli a scale would appear questionnaires composed 
of items collected on a shecrly a -priori basis, without benefit of later 
refinement. At the “higher” end would be found such inventories 
and tests as have emerged from a careful item analysis of responses, 
which has demonstrated that those particular items belong together. 
Our discussion will be limited to those of the latter type. We shall 
not attempt to unsnarl the terminological tangle, but shall refer to 
the several measures by the names with which their authors have 
christened them. 

One well-known method of asking disagreeable questions is the 
psychoneurotic inventory.) or list of questions regarding personal 
adjustment or maladjustment, first used by Woodworth with army 
recruits, and now adapted for the use of adults in general. Some 
form of such an inv entory has been given now to many hundreds of 
college students, with results that appear to be of value not only in 
helping individual college students who may have personality diffi- 
culties (loneliness, inability to make friends, inability to concentrate, 
nightmares, unbreakable habits, inferiority feelings, etc.), but in con- 
nection with the college administration (e.g., the prediction as to 
whether an applicant will benefit from some aspects of a college 
course) . L. L. and T. G. Thurstone have prepared a psychoneurotic 
inventory based partly upon the Woodworth questions and partly 
upon other lists of such questions, and have found that in extreme 
cases it helped to explain some cases of failure of election to frater- 
nities and sororities, just as similar data may serve to explain the 
failure of intelligent students to carry ordinary academic work. 

The method of item validation used by the Thurstones (and 
others before them) has now become so common that it merits de- 
scription. Either the “Yes” or the “No’ianswer to each question 
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having been tentatively labeled as “neurotic,” the number of ques- 
tions thus answered was counted for each of some 700 student sub- 
jects. Of these, the fifty whose total scores were highest were com- 
pared with the lift)’ whose total scores were lowest, with respect to 
each of over 600 questions. The high-score group received higher 
mean scores on all but one question than the low-score group; the 
differences were statistically reliable for 223 of the questions, which 
were therefore selected to compose the inventory. Each item, in 
other words, was validated in terms of its agreement with the entire 
list of items. The odd-even reliability of the total inventory was .95. 

Several attempts have been made in recent years to validate this 
and other psychoneurotic inventories by using psychiatric patients as 
subjects. Thus the median score of neurotic tendency of one group 
of hospitalized psychoneurotics is reported to be at the 80th per- 
centile of a “normal” population. But no reliable difference in mean 
scores of neurotic tendency was found between another group of 
hospitalized mental patients and normal patients matched with them 
for age, race, occupation, and school grade. The authors attribute the 
lack of differentiating power of the instrument (the Bernreuter 
personal inventory) to the fact that the items had been logically 
rather than empirically evaluated. But if by empirical is meant “dis- 
tinguishing between normal and psychotic,” we should hardly ex- 
pect an inventory meeting these requirements also to distinguish 
between various degrees of instability among non-psychotic subjects. 
Even though there are excellent clinical reasons for regarding in- 
stability within the normal pale as approaching psychosis as a limit, 
we have no certainty that the two types of individuals respond simi- 
larly to inventory items. And even though, as in the latter study, 
certain items are selected as being diagnostic for abnormal groups, 
their exact significance for other than near-psychotics remains un- 
certain. 

A more reasonable “empirical” test would seem to be represented 
by an analysis of the responses of a group of students who had ap- 
plied to a psychological clinic for assistance. The selection of 179 
cases was made on the basis of completeness of case-history material 
available, which indicated that 98 of the subjects were clearly mal- 
adjusted, the other 81 allowing only minor symptoms. The two 
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groups were then compared as to scores on the Thurstone Person- 
ality Schedule, as follows: 


98 Maladjusted 
Cases 

Thurstone Score Range Number Per Cent 

o- 29 (lowest quartile) 7 7 

30 - 74 (middle quartiles) 53 54 

75-180 (highest quartile) 38 39 


81 Not Maladjusted 
Cases 

Number Per Cent 
27 33 

44 55 

10 12 


Three judges also rated each of the 98 cases for degree of mal- 
adjustment, on a five-point scale, and these ratings were then com- 
pared with Thurstone scores, with the following results (each case 
appears three times, in whatever category assigned by each judge) : 


Mean Rating 

Number of 
Cases 

Mean Thurstone 
Score 

I (least maladjusted) 

33 

44 2 

2 

51 

61 0 

3 

52 

64 4 

4 

66 

70 I 

5 (most maladjusted) 

92 

75 4 


The range of scores in each group is not stated, but it is evident that, 
with possible individual exceptions, “those individuals considered 
sufficiently maladjusted as to require the services of a consulting 
psychologist showed far above the average scores on the personality 
schedule.” 

The chief objection which has been voiced to such methods of 
measurement is that scores depend largely upon how much subjects 
desire to reveal about themselves. Faced with repeated evidence that 
even some psjchiatnc patients receive very low neurotic scores on 
psychoneurotic inventories, one quite naturally concludes that high 
scores may be definitely symptomatic of neurotic tendency, but that 
low scores by no means indicate emotional stability. An instance in 
which scores were probably distorted by strong motivation to appear 
in a good light may be cited. Twenty student nurses at a training 
school were given “general success” scores based upon grades and 
supervisors’ ratings of ward work. The mean Thurstone score of 
the five nurses whose “success” scores were highest was 47, the range 
being from 38 to 56, whereas those ranking lowest in success received 
an average Thurstone score of 23, their range being from 10 to 42. 
It is also indicated (though data are not ^ven) that student ratings 
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of each other with regard to general success show the same reversal 
of the expected relationship to Thurstonc scores. The conclusion is 
that for these subjects the Thurstonc schedule is “more of a measure 
of honesty and uaivrtc than of ncuroticism.” It is altogether prob- 
able, of course, that those whose success had led them to feel most 
secure would be most likely to respond in a forthright manner, and 
that those who regarded their success as uncertain had everything 
to lose by “confessing” to replies considered neurotic. 

The Thurstonc schedule (which we have discussed as typical of 
several psychoneurotic inventories) thus has a certain ability, at 
least under some conditions, to pick out extremely unstable indi- 
viduals. But to what extent has it isolated the trait of “ncuroticism”? 
The Thurstones’ analysis by the method of internal consistency has 
been described (page 791 ). But the distinguishing power of many of 
their items was evidently limited to their own subjects. Thus one 
analysis of the responses of 146 male subjects revealed that many 
of the items reported by the Thurstones to have the most distin- 
guishing power were very rarely answered in a neurotic manner, 
and others were scarcely' distinguishing at all. The usefulness of the 
personality schedule would seem to derive from its bludgeon-like 
qualities: it contains so many items that, granted willingness to re- 
spond frankly, total score does indicate, roughly at least, degree of 
stability, or neurotic tendency. But bludgeons can scarcely be used 
for refined analysis, and 223 Items can scarcely be said to have “iso- 
lated” a trait. The statistical root of the difficulty is this: while a 
certain degree of trait unity is demonstrated by the test of internal 
consistency, the unity is that of agreement with the original list of 
600 questions, rather than that of coherence with each other directly. 
The criterion of trait unity (the 600 questions) is such only by as- 
sumption. The real test of trait unity lies in such forms of analysis 
as reveal coherence, occurring-togetherness. If a series of items can 
be found in which consistent patterns of response by different popu- 
lations are found to occur, the existence of some trait has been 
demonstrated; what that trait is awaits the test of experience, clinical 
or other. 

Such a statistical analysis has been made in at least one case. Since 
the procedure was too onerous to be applied to the entire list of 
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Thurstone items, the forty to which neurotic answers were most 
frequently giveji were selected for analysis. The subjects were 144 
college women. The actual incidence of response to every pair of ques- 
tions was then compared with what the incidence would be if re- 
sponses were made by chance. Thus, if 18 of 144 subjects gave the 
neurotic answer to item No. i, and 48 of 144 responded similarly 
to item No. 2, the chances of giving neurotic answers to both would 

be — X or — • If) by actual count, the incidence is not far 
144 144’ 144 

from six, there is no reason to assume that both questions are getting 
at the same trait. If the incidence far exceeds this — e.g., 16 — ^they 
obviously “belong” together, for to answer the first neurotically is 
almost certainly to answer the second in the same manner. The 
discovery of several such questions, each of which thus shows con- 
siderably higher than chance incidence with each other one, would 
empirically “isolate” the trait, the unity of which would be incon- 
testable. If too few' items pass this test to result in reliable measure- 
ment, we must conclude either that our questions are inadequate, or 
that the trait cannot be measured by a direct question-asking proce- 
dure, or that the trait does not exist. The 25 items which best met 
this test, and w'hich were answered in a neurotic manner with a 
certain minimum frequency by several populations, W'ere selected 
and proposed for use as a shorter form. The odd-even reliability of 
this form proved to be .83; its correlation with total score, yielded 
by all 223 items, W'as .85. Certainly, then, nothing had been lost by 
way of validity, and considerable had been gained, in our estimation, 
by way of sharpening the instrument. 

Procedures involved in the measurement, by self-report, of intro- 
versioii-extroverston have follow'ed closely those described for meas- 
uring neurotic tendency. Heidbreder’s scale was constructed in pre- 
cisely the manner described for the Thurstone Personality Schedule. 
The Neymann-Kohlsted test, as later revised, is composed of items 
found to distinguish between manic-depressive and schizophrenic 
patients. The assumption here is that manic-depressive psychosis is 
the terminus ad quern of extroversion, and schizophrenia, similarly, 
a very extreme form of introversion. This is indubitably true in some 
respects, though we have already asked whether question-answering 
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behavior may not be radically altered in patients extreme enough to 
have been hospitalized. At any rate, the latter test, the revision of 
which was based upon responses of 65 manic-depressives and 60 
schizophrenics, resulted in an “almost normal” distribution when 
submitted to 165 university students. A bimodal curve was obtained 
from scores of 16 manic-depressives and 22 schizophrenics, the scores 
of all but one of the latter group being lower than that of the lowest 
manic-depressive. The retest reliability coefficient, when submitted 
twice to 200 students, was .87. 

That introversion-extroversion is almost certainly not a unit trait, 
in the sense described above, and as thus far measured, has now 
become evident. It was suggested as early as 1930 that not one trait 
but three — or perhaps three aspects of the same factor — were to be 
dealt with : intellectual, emotional, and social introversion and extro- 
version. This offers a plausible reason for the almost unbelievable 
disagreement among the various measures of the trait. According to 
a report made in 1927, almost no reliable intercorrelations were 
found among six supposed measures of introversion, and none as 
high as .40. Seven years later another investigator applied four 
measures (two of which had been developed during the interim) to 
a group of 172 students, with almost identical results; the only 
intercorrelation that approached .5 was between Bernreuter and 
Colgate scores, the former having been validated by the latter dur- 
ing its construction. 

Two later studies are even more revealing. A “typical” test (com- 
posed of 35 items, each of which is included in at least three of the 
six most commonly used measures of introversion) was given to 930 
students. An item analysis of their replies (by means of coefficients 
of contingency) showed that “no single gc ei-j. or universal factor 
runs through all the items.” Indeed, a multiple factor analysis re- 
vealed no less than 18 factors among the 35 items; the most impor-. 
tant of these were: tendency to shrink from the environment (espe- 
cially social); emotional sensitiveness, or readiness to respond 
emotionally; impulsiveness; and egocentrism. “It was concluded 
that ... in the usual test several related dimensions have been 
confused and forced together to form a single somewhat fictitious 
continuum.” It is pointed out that often an affirmative reply to a 
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given question is diagnostic of introversion, while a negative reply 
to the same question is not necessarily diagnostic of extroversion, and 
vice versa, although many of the existing questionnaires assume that 
opposite replies are equally diagnostic in opposite directions. 

It should not be concluded that the concept of introversion-extro- 
version is valueless. We are confident that several important per- 
sonality differences are included in it; indeed, that is the trouble — 
there are several, not one. If it has proved elusive under pursuit of 
measuring instruments we need only take the hint, and conclude 
that such a Proteus cannot be seized in all its forms at once. 

A good deal of use has been made of the ascendance-submission 
test of F. H. and G. W. Allport. This is in a sense a self-rating 
device, but instead of rating themselves on abstract qualities, the 
subjects tell how they hahhmlly behave in certain specific social 
situations. For example, to the question, “Are you embarrassed if you 
have greeted a stranger whom you ha\’c taken for an acquaintance?” 
the subject is asked to check one of the three replies: Vey much-, 
Somewhat-, Not at all. More recently this test has been subjected 
to the test of internal consistency described (page 791) in connection 
with the Thurstone Personality Schedule. The suggested revision 
involves no fundamental changes, since the 30 (of the original 41) 
items which meet the test of consistency yielded scores correlating 
with original scores to the extent of .97 for 200 male subjects. Re- 
liability coefficients for the revised form are not given; by the origi- 
nal scoring method, however, reliabilities compare well with those 
of other personality measures. 

The test has been criticized as being overloaded with situations 
involving an academic atmosphere, and as revealing too clearly the 
trait that is being measured, since the order of alternative responses^ 
is always from “most ascendant” to “most submissive,” or vice versar. 
After the test was revised to remove these defects, and shortened as 
suggested above, it was given to a group of store managers. The 
results illustrate the practical uses to which the test has been put: 
a considerable majority of those who were found “unsuccessful” 
within one year’s period obtained ''submissive* scores, and a similar 
number of those deemed “successful” made "dominant* scores. 
There was a correlation of .27 between dominance scores and ratings 
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on store success. The trait was found to be of no value, however, in 
selecting supervisors in a manufacturing establishment. 

As reported by one of its authors, the validity, when tested by 
ratings, differs greatly with the raters. It is necessarily difficult to 
decide whether this is due merely to the ineptitude of certain raters 
and the difficulty of defining ascendance-submission clear!}', or 
whether the test itself fails to mark out and measure any distinct 
component in personality. Such methods represent, nevertheless, a 
very considerable Improvement upon the self-ratings of abstract 
qualities w’hich are still in use. 

The Bernreuter Personality Inventor}- has within recent years 
come into wide use. It introduces no new techniques, except that of 
the simultaneous measuring of four traits by the differential scoring 
of the same item responses for the several traits. Three of the 
traits — introversion, neurotic tendency, and dominance — not only are 
“validated” against one or more of the measures which we have dis- 
cussed in the preceding pages, but in the case of each of them ques- 
tions have been taken with little or no change from the older forms. 
The fourth, self-sufficiency, was constructed by the author and its 
validity defended by the application of the method of internal con- 
sistency already described. The ingenious notion of measuring sev- 
eral dimensions of personality simultaneously has, however, intro- 
duced constant “errors” which have subjected the inventory to a 
heavy fire of criticism. Thus two of the traits (introversion and 
neuroticism) are so highly intercorrelated — the coefficient has re- 
peatedly been found to be as high as the reliability of either trait 
itself — that the author has proposed dispensing entirely w-ith one or 
the other of them. Unfortunately, however, other intcrcorrclations 
are also high; that between neurotic tendency and dominance is 
reported by the author to be — .83, which approaches very closely 
the respective reliability coefficients of the two traits. All this leads 
to the suspicion, partially confirmed, that the four series of weights 
assigned to the same responses for the measurement of the four 
traits are themselves intercorrelated (regardless of how responses 
are made ) to such a degree as to render impossible the independent 
measurement of any of them. An extremely careful examination of 
responses to the Bernreuter inventory has recently been made by 
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factor analysis and other methods. It seems probable, from this 
work, that two independent traits arc isolable from Bernreuter’s 
125 items by means of revised scoring methods. The two are tenta- 
tively labeled self-confidence and sociability. 

One of the simplest, most satisfactory, and most widely used of 
the personality measures is the Pressey cross-out (X- 0 ) test. The 
trait which it is commonly assumed to measure is “emotionality.” 
The test has the peculiar merit of being objective in a sense that the 
questionnaires and inventories just described are not — for the simple 
reason that there are no “questions” to answer. Moreover, the sig- 
nificance of any particular response is almost completely concealed, 
so that it is relatively difficult to strive for a “good” score. In its 
longer form it consists of four parts, each containing 25 lines of 
five words each. The directions at the top of page i instruct the 
subject to go through Part I of the test and cross out every word 
that suggests more that is unpleasant than is pleasant. He then goes 
back to the beginning and draws a circle around one word in each 
line to indicate the most tat pleasant-, that is, whereas in the first pro- 
cedure he was to indicate everything unpleasant, he must now choose 
from each line the Hiust unpleasant single word. Part II contains 25 
lists of five words each, but in each case the subject must pick out 
those words from each list which are associated in his mind with a 
leading word given in capital letters, which stands off to the left of 
each line. Again having indicated in each line as many words as he 
wishes (as associated in his mind with the corresponding word on 
the left), he goes through the list again, drawing a circle around the 
word in each line which is most closely associated with the word at 
the left. In Part III he is confronted with 25 lists of five words 
each; first he is to mark every word which he thinks describes some- 
thing which is vsrong, and second, going through the list again, to 
encircle that word in each set which names the voorst thing. Part IV 
presents another series of lists, in each of which the subject is to 
mark all the words indicating things about which he has ever wor- 
ried and, on second reading, to encircle that word in each line which 
indicates the thing about which he has worried the most. 

It will be seen that the total number of words crossed out is a 
rough index of “affectivity.” Such information as there is suggests, 
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however, that this aspect of the test is of little value. The important 
thing is whether or not the subject tends to enctrch those words 
which are encircled hy others of his group. In general, people agree 
more or less as to things which are very unpleasant, very wrong, 
and to be worried about. As in intelligence tests, an Individual 
deviation here and there is of little consequence, but a large number 
of deviations from what a member of a given group would be ex- 
pected to do suggests something unusual which may be worth fol- 
lowing up. Pressey has found that the tendency to deviate, which he 
calls idiosyncrasy, is a valuable factor in gauging an individual’s 
emotional adjustment. This is the case to such a degree as to indicate, 
in other studies, that X-0 idiosyncrasy scores have much predictive 
value with reference to success in college work. Idiosyncrasy of a 
rather similar sort has been measured by Deutsch in terms of devia- 
tion from current conventional standards of tastes^ using the pic- 
tures shown facing this pagej “conformity” is here the opposite 
of idiosyncrasy. 

The X-O test also measures emotional maturity — certain emo- 
tional responses which are frequent at one age disappear at later 
ages, while others are late in appearing. A college student who still 
clings to the moral attitudes and the worries of a child is apparently 
as much handicapped as one of inferior intellectual status. The drop- 
ping off of childish emotional responses and the accretion of adult 
responses is fairly clear cut. In extreme cases a good guess about an 
individual’s peculiarities seems to be possible on the basis of the test 
records alone. Twenty records, for example, were mailed to the 
investigator, with no information except that some of these were 
from boys who were “disciplinary” problems, and others were from 
“good” boys. The task was to pick out the sheep and the goats. This 
was successfully done in seventeen of the twenty cases, on the basis 
of a few simple criteria relating to the presence of emotional re- 
sponses differing widely from those of most boys of the same school 
grade. 

One other approach to the measurement of trait differences by 
self-report methods may be noted. This is the controlled diary, in 
which the subject keeps a continuous record of his own behaviors of 
a certain tvpe. A study of laughter serves as a striking example 
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of the use of the method. The cooperation of lOO women students 
was enlisted in the daily recording of every situation vohicli frodueed 
a laugh. Over 4000 instances of laughter were recorded and classi- 
fied. The problem relates in part to types of humor-., the purpose is 
to ascertain whether there is a consistent tendency to laugh at par- 
ticular kinds of situations. Through the diary data the author is led 
to accept the “superiority” and the “incongruity” factors which have 
long been so popular with those w'ho have written on the theory of 
humor; the former was found to be more commonly reported in the 
diaries. The evidence seems to indicate that there are humor types — 
types which reveal themselves in the spontaneous record. From the 
point of view of method, it is of interest to note that strictly experi- 
mental devices failed to contribute anything to the problem. The 
diary, then, found out some things about individual differences for 
which the laboratory, at least at present, is ineffective. 

As measures of amounts of reactivity of given kinds, such methods 
are of course subject to gross errors; numbers of instances recorded 
may be better measures of the conscientiousness of the subjects than 
of trait differences of the kind being studied. Hence the method is 
more suitable for analyzing the qualitative nature of the particular 
behavior and the situations in which it appears, than for the quan- 
titative study of individual differences. All this is shown in a recent 
report on students’ adjustments in anger. Ninety-three students 
recorded their anger experiences during one week. The number of 
such responses reported ranged from i to 15 for men, and from i 
to 14 for women, the average frequency for men being 39 per cent 
greater than for women. They were particularly likely to occur in 
periods of “disequilibrium,” including conditions of fatigue, hunger, 
pain, boredom, hurry, and disappointment. These conditions were 
reflected in the greater frequency of anger episodes just before meals, 
and just following week-ends by sorority and fraternity members, 
but just before week-ends by unaffiliated students. Duration of the 
episodes ranged from one minute to two days. The vast majority of 
them were directly classifiable as the thwarting of self-assertion, but 
women’s reactions were toward persons nearly twice as frequently 
as those of men; the latter more frequently directed their anger at 
such objects as shoestrings, alarm docks, and automobile tires. There 
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was considerable variation in impulses felt, responses made, and the 
nature of the after-effects; in about half the cases anger responses 
were completeh' non-adapti\'e. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, 
to find the experimenter concluding that, “strictly speaking, there 
seems to be no such thing as an anger response. There are as many 
different manifestations as there are configurations of behavior pat- 
terns and social situations.” There is little doubt that the strait- 
jacket technique of quantitative measurement of such behaviors ob- 
scures more individual differences than it reveals. 


The Measurement of Single-situation Traits 

We have seen some of the difficulties and failures resulting from 
the attempt to measure a particular personality trait conceived as a 
general tendency to behave in a certain fashion in a \’ariety of situa- 
tions. Now what of measurement based upon the second conception 
of trait, i.e., the amount of reactivity of a given kind in a particular 
situation? This second approach, whatever its shortcomings prove to 
be, has at least the advantage that no a friori assumptions are made 
as to whether or not behaviors supposedly similar, though occurring 
under widely different sets of conditions, actually bear any relation- 
ship to each other. Evidence abounds that, for a considerable propor- 
tion of individuals, behaviors in different situations but subsumed 
under the same trait (in the first sense) actually bear no predictable 
relationship to each other. Hence the advantage just mentioned as 
favoring the second approach may turn out to be an important one. 

Just as the measurement of trait, conceived in the first sense, al- 
most of necessity is limited to paper-and-pencil methods, so now we 
shall find ourselves largely restricted to laboratory methods. The 
phrase “a particular situation” may, of course, be interpreted with 
various degrees of latitude, but so also, for that matter, may the 
term “laboratory.” We invest the term with no meaning beyond that 
of control of external conditions, which are held constant for all 
subjects. This does not imply, of course, that resulting differences 
in behavior represent stable differences among subjects; internal 
variations are too uncertain to make it possible to control the total 
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situation. But this is a weakness inherent in the laboratory method, 
and one to which we shall later recur. 

We may well begin with one or two of the traits whose measure- 
ment by other means we have already discussed. Although there 
have been literally hundreds of inventories, questionnaires, tests, 
and rating scales devised to measure what is variously termed neu- 
rotic tendency, maladjustment, or emotional instability, there have 
been few attempts fand almost none of them successful) to measure 
the same tendency by more objective methods. Undoubtedly the 
chief difficulty is what might be referred to as the validation di- 
lemma. In order to make sure that a given trait measure corresponds 
to anything real, one may use one of the “standard” inventories, or 
one may “standardize” the measure by means of subjects known to 
be unstable, such as psj'chotic patients. But both of these procedures 
are questionable: the uncertain validity of adjustment questionnaires 
has been discussed in the previous section, and the dangers of as- 
suming that non-psychotic subjects, no matter how unstable, will 
behave in a particular test situation in a similar fashion to psychotics 
showing similar but more extreme personality deviations, has also 
been noted. The latter assumption is not, of course, an unreasonable 
one, but it has yet to be demonstrated. 

A promising beginning, some years ago, made use of a simple 
maze constructed in high relief on a wooden panel, to be traced 
with the forefinger while the subject was blindfolded. Both time and 
errors were recorded for consecutive attempts until there were two 
successive trials without error. This task distinguished to some extent 
among ten boys selected from a group of over one hundred com- 
mitted to a state school b}' a juvenile court as being extremely mal- 
adjusted, as against ten others selected as being highly stable and 
showing no behavior disorders. The stable group averaged slightly 
higher than the unstable group in age (the age range was 10 to 17 
years) and also slightly higher in intelligence, but there was no 
reliable correlation, for the twenty subjects, between intelligence 
and maze performance. The differences in average maze perform- 
ance of the two groups were far greater than those attributable to 
age or intelligence factors. The unstable group took, on the average, 
over 50 per cent more time and made more than twice as many 
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errors as the stable group. The learning curves, constructed from 
plotting time and errors of successive trials, were, moreover, far 
more regular in appearance for the stable group. There was, how- 
ever, considerable overlapping for all of these measures between the 
two groups. For example, in terms of irregularity of curve (meas- 
ured in terms of standard deviations), the average variability of the 
unstable group was almost exactly equivalent to the maximum varia- 
bility of the stable group. This test was later applied to a group of 
ICX) delinquent boys and to ri2 delinquent girls, and was not found 
to be a valid measure of emotional stability, or to correlate with 
other measures. 

Three groups of subjects were employed, in another investigation, 
in an attempt to isolate traits associated with mental instability: 
hospitalized mental patients, psychiatric out-patients living at home, 
and graduate students. The total group numbered 43. The hibora- 
tory tests included the Rorschach ink blots (number of responses), 
the Wells word association test (average and variation of reaction 
time), speed of writing, speed of simple tasks like adding digits, 
perseveration (letters and digits written alternately), and oscilla- 
tion (deviation from the mean 5-second score in tasks like adding 
digits). Subjects were also given the Bernreuter test. A factor analy- 
sis of the interrelationships of these scores revealed the presence of 
two factors, either of which neatly differentiated the three groups 
of subjects with very little overlapping. The factors were labeled 
“objectivity” (speed and fluctuations of response, revealing alert- 
ness to the environment) and “fluenej'” or “mobility of response to 
manifold stimulation.” The same procedure was then repeated, with 
reformatory men, university students, public school teachers, and 
social workers as subjects. The intercorrelations were markedly 
lower, however, for this group of nearly 300 subjects, as were also 
the “factor loadings,” or correlations of the various measures with 
the two factors. This is explained, reasonably enough, as being due 
to the much more limited range of “stability” among the latter 
group of subjects. But it does not dispose of the difficulty. It is of 
real interest to find that certain laboratory tests distinguish between 
“normal” and severely maladjusted but non-psychotic subjects, and 
between the latter group and p^chotics — even though the factor of 
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intelligence which indubitably is present in several of the tests is not 
controlled or partialed out. But for our purposes the results are still 
somewhat disappointing, for our chief concern is with “normal” 
variations of the adult personality. These techniques need to be 
repeated with groups of adults covering the entire range of stability, 
short of psychosis, and concerning whom there are adequate clinical 
data for validation purposes. It is a reasonable guess that the second 
group did approximate this range of stability, but the absence of 
clinical material concerning the subjects robs us of the all-important 
information as to what kinds of subjects obtained what kinds of 
scores. 

Such an investigation, combining full clinical data with laboratory 
tests of run-of-the-mine adults, apparently has yet to be carried out. 
One or two other experiments, nevertheless, are worth reporting. 
In one of these, an elaborate series of psychological reactions was 
measured, the subjects being forty college students, largely fresh- 
men, chosen as having a wide range of scores on the Thurstone Per- 
sonality Schedule. An item analysis of responses revealed certain 
“constellations” of interrelated items, ranging in number from 6 to 
25. Scores were calculated separately for each of these ten constella- 
tions, appropriate labels were assigned, and relationships to the vari- 
ous physiological measures, both singly and in groups, were 
computed. (Groupings were made in such fashion as to result in 
maximum intra-group correlations.) None of the single physiological 
measures correlated reliably either with total neurotic scores or with 
any of the constellation scores. But eight of ten constellation scores 
were found to correlate with groups of physiological measures, and 
the latter, termed “syndromes,” were gi\'en labels corresponding to 
the constellations with which they correlated most highly. Several 
of the same physiological measures were included in more than one 
syndrome, but three non-overlapping syndromes emerged which 
showed at least reliable relationships to constellations of the same 
name. These relationships are given below. These coefficients, of 
course, are not high, nor does it seem possible that they could have 
been, for the constellation scores, based on responses to only a few 
items, are almost certainly of low reliability. This, however, is not 
a fatal fault; dependable measures of these same personality varia- 
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tions are not impossible of attainment. But the reliability of the 
physiological measures is more open to question; other investigators 
have found individuals to be highly \'ariable in respect to man) of 
them. Methodologically, moreover, the procedure is fallible, except 

CoNSTELLATlON-SyNDKOME CORRELATIONS 



Personality Constellation 


Physiological Measures 

Health 

Health 

Paranoid 

Constituting Syndrome (Somasthenic) 

Somasthenic 

1. Drop in galvanic resistance during 

2-minute anticipation of shock 

2. Spontaneous galvanic reaction during 

(Meurasthenic) 

Tendency 

2 minutes of anticipation 

3. Galvanic recovery in 3 seconds 

Neurasthenic 

1. Ratio of galvanic recovery to reaction 

2. Association of conditioned with con- 

•348 

.116 

.075 

ditioning stimuli 

3. Resistance rise during 2 minutes of rest 

Paranoid 

1. Initial resistance level 

.140 

.380 

.063 

2. Blood pressure reaction after shock 

3. Minimum resistance reached 

4. Conditioned blood pressure reaction 

.015 

.032 

• 3»9 


as a trial-and-error, hypothesis-seeking venture. Among one set of 
ten scores and another set of twenty, all of uncertain reliability, 
which are applied to a single small group, certain ii ferrelationships 
are bound to appear. B)' a judicious combining of scores some of 
them can be raised to or slightly beyond the point of “reliability.” 
Only when precisely the same relationships have been discovered for 
other subjects have we learned an) thing by such a process. And this 
will be worth trying, of course, provided only that the measures 
involved are demonstrated to be reasonably reliable. 

The trait, or trait complex, of introversion-extroversion has in 
recent years received almost as much attention from psychologists 
as has the measurement of neurotic tendency. But the former trait 
also has been investigated rather by pencil-and-paper than by single- 
situation responses — particularly when adults have been used as sub- 
jects. One of the reasons for inconclusive and even contradictory 
findings in these investigations is the supposed inclusivencss of the 
concept. The kinds of behaviors studied range all the way from 
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social responses to types of visual perception and to the galvanic 
skin reflex. An example of the first of these is an investigation of 
familiarity with campus gossip as a measure of extroversion. If there 
is such a trait as social extroversion, this ought to be a good measure 
of it, although another investigator, some years previously, had 
found it to be quite unrelated to other measures of extroversion. 
But the later investigation, making use of somewhat more reliable 
measures than the previous one, also revealed a zero correlation 
between familiarity with campus gossip and Bernreuter extroversion 
scores. The authors conclude that “any difference between the two 
psychological types with respect to this feature of their mental lives 
must be sought, apparently, in the extent to which they use these 
goings-on as their stock in conversational trade or intellectual 
rumination.” 

Association test methods have been used, with varying degrees of 
success, in the attempt to measure introversion. Such findings as the 
following are t}-pical; response time, though measured with high 
reliability, shows zero correlations w'ith scores on two introvert- 
extrovert questionnaires. Introverts, as selected by questionnaire 
responses, give about 50 per cent more “individual” responses than 
extroverts, but with much overlapping between group scores. Cer- 
tain average differences are frequejith’ reported between groups of 
extreme introverts and extreme extroverts 5 according to one study, 
the former group tend to respond more slowly, to give fewer “con- 
trast” responses, and to fail to respond at all more frequently than 
extroverts. Differences in group averages also appear in the follow- 
ing responses of the same two groups: extroverts give more responses 
to Whipple’s ink blots, require a shorter time to arrange a series of 
pictures in rank order of liking, are superior in motor output as 
measured by pencil strokes. 

The limitations of these situations for measuring introversion — or 
perhaps the limitations of the trait concept itself — are self-evident. 
The various measures yield low intercorrelations. Usually the ques- 
tionnaire technique is conceded prior validity, with the result that 
the other measures appear to have little validity. But the question 
seems to us to be, not whether these measures agree with question- 
naire scores, but rather whether they are related to any significant 
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personality differences. In almost every case the laboratory measures 
have been abandoned if, as invariably occurs, they do not farallel 
closely the differences shovnj by questionnaire responses. Wc can see 
no reason, sa\’e that of ease of obtaining scores, for granting prior 
“validity” to the latter, and we have already commented upon some 
of the weaknesses inherent in the questionnaire approach to such 
complex traits. 

The argument that laboratory tests should always be “valid in 
terms of behavior” or “valid in terms of verbal report” seems to 
involve serious confusion. All behaviors as such are “valid”} the 
problem is to ascertain their interrelations. It has already been 
pointed out that a man’s behavior may tell a greater lie than his 
words} that is, different overt acts may be related in as complex a 
way as are certain act and word patterns. There are all degrees of 
closeness of association between w'ords and acts, depending upon the 
nature of the acts and the situations in which the words are used. 
Instead of asking blanket questions about the validity of laboratory 
tests when compared with questionnaire reports, it would seem more 
intelligent to inquire as to the functional relation between different 
acts, and between words and acts in each class of situations. 

Again, much confusion arises when we begin to speak of the 
difference between laboratory behavior and life behavior, and under- 
take to disparage the one in favor of the other. The organisms which 
we study are alive, and for the most part are confronting “life sit- 
uations” when they take part in our investigations. The life situa- 
tions in the laboratory are somewhat different from those outside, 
but so do the life situations differ among themselves. The physicist 
and chemist simplify an everyday situation and deliberately choose 
to work with a limited number of variables} the experimental psy- 
chologist does the same thing. He deliberately simplifies, and may, 
at times, need to introduce stimuli of a kind not frequently encoun- 
tered in the subject’s daily routine. If the purpose is simplification, it 
is as reasonable to hope to build up a science of social behavior in the 
laboratory as it is to hope to build up a science of food chemistry in 
the same way. We do not suggest that means have as yet been found 
for appropriate simplification of the main life situations, but labora- 
tory studies of the more powerful human motives and of the ways 
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in which these motives display themselves as a result of conditioning 
and habituation have been made for some years. Groups of individ- 
uals have interacted in patterns of work and play under reasonably 
close scrutiny in the laboratory. Personality has at least been changed 
in the laboratory, and the post-laboratory behavior has shown for 
years the profoundness of the changes induced experimentally. 

A study by Eisenberg illustrates how the complex dimensions of 
personality recognized in our daily characterization of one another 
can be recorded and measured in simple laboratory situations. Thus, 
to a group of 350 women and 250 men who had been given a ques- 
tionnaire and self-rating scale on “feelings of dominance,” a simple 
laboratory procedure and interview were administered in which the 
characteristics of the dominant and non-dominant persons were easily 
and quickly revealed. After a single hour’s free conversation wnth 
each one of 35 women had yielded a correlation of .67 between the 
observers’ rating on dominance feeling and the subject’s self-evalua- 
tion on dominance feeling in the questionnaire, it proved possible for 
another experimenter to define some 60 specific behaviors associated 
with the high and low ends of the distribution on the feelings of 
dominance. Individuals in the top 10 per cent in dominance feeling 
tended to come late for their appointments, enter the room 'vithout 
knocking, sit with their feet apart, maintain an even tone of voice, 
work rapidly at a varietj- of tasks, offer criticisms of the experiment, 
accept and smoke cigarettes, look steadily at the experimenter; those 
at the low end of the distribution came early for the appointment, 
knocked before entering, made sure they were in the right place, 
hesitated, stammered or blushed in speaking to the experimenter, 
worked slowlv and cautloush' at the tasks, refrained from criticism, 
refrained from looking the experimenter in the eye, became con- 
fused when given a difficult task under distraction and tried to slip 
out at the end without comment or question on the procedure. Some 
of these things are easily quantified; for example, large and reliable 
differences in speed of working are easily defined for both men and 
women. Some of the factors involve a crude separation of the group 
in terms of all-or-none standards, for example, blushing or not 
blushing, stammering or not stammering. The essential point, how- 
ever, is not the method of quantification but the demonstration that 
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in a single hour in the laboratory \vc have a recorded picture ot 
behavior highly congruent with the picture of oneself gi\’en on a 
questionnaire. Just as the intelligence test is validated by the agree- 
ment between a one-hour standard procedure and the total impres- 
sion derived from a study of years of school experience, so the 
one-hour picture of dominance is validated by reference to a number 
of other criteria involving the subject’s appraisal of himself and the 
appraisal of him by others in a free interview. 

If this can be done, it strongly suggests that we have been too 
easily terrified by the complexities of social life; indeed, that life 
situations which we all recognize can be so defined that they will 
reproduce themselves and submit to measurement with fair success 
in the laboratory. 

In many instances this short<ut is not, at least for the present, 
desirable. A more rewarding method may be the genetic anal\ sis of 
the unfolding of personality in childhood. The pattern of personality 
formation may j’ield to genetic analysis when it f ields but slowly to 
experimental analysis. The playground or school observer with the 
facilities of one-w'ay screens, slow-motion pictures and sound-record- 
ing devices may be able to record and anal)’ze the spontaneous inter- 
action of child personalities and to understand more quickly the 
meaning of a personality trait than can the laboratort' student of 
adult behavior. ^\'e should give as an example the case of dominance 
just cited. Dominance is one of those characteristics which can be 
seen in the making among pre-school children. Successful efforts at 
dominance lead to the stereotyping of habits which are carried over 
to a wider and wider range of social situations. Intimidation or 
rebuff by an older or quicker child, or by an adult, may lead to gen- 
eralized habits of withdrawal or self-disparagement. Not only may 
the processes be observed step by step, but they may be experi- 
mentally induced as in the studies of Jack and Page mentioned 
above. Here placing the child in the situation where he could with- 
out difficulty dominate his playmate and achieve success in his play 
increased the generalized pattern of dominance to an extent still 
observable fifteen months after the experiment. Transfer or gen- 
eralization of childhood habits is a major clue to the adult habits and 
traits which we study by tests or in the laboratory. . 
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Yet bcrious work in the direction o£ using the laboratory to study 
personality has only begun j problems have not as a rule been clearly 
defined before being brought into the laboratory. In particular, the 
laboratory has been asked to validate impressionistic definitions of 
“traits” which may in fact be nothing but names. One series of 
experiments did appear for a time to have found a laboratory pro- 
cedure which distinguished introverts from extroverts, in agreement 
with ratings and questionnaire responses. In the first experiment the 
most introverted quarter of the subjects, according to self- and 
others’ ratings and responses to two inventories, showed an almost 
reliably greater reaction time to noise than did the extrovert quarter 
of the group. On repetition, however, there was almost no difference 
between the two groups in reaction time. But the second experiment 
did confirm the original finding that the extrovert group showed 
greater “affective sensitiveness,” i.e., gave more extreme judgments 
regarding the pleasantness or unpleasantness of colors and nonsense 
syllables, than the introt'erts. The chances that it was a true differ- 
ence were 95 in 100, but the overlapping of scores was large; for 
example, 56.4 per cent of the introverts exceeded the score which 
was exceeded by 8 1 per cent of the extroverts. 

This investigation included another test suggested by a theory 
regarding introversion-extroversion propounded by McDougalL 
This theor)', briefl^•, is that extroversion is a function of the char- 
acter of nerve impulses, particularly those of the higher nerve cen- 
ters. The activity of the cerebral cortex is held to inhibit that of the 
lower centers, and hence introverts are those whose overt move- 
ments are inhibited. McDougall proposed, therefore, that the fre- 
quency of fluctuation of an ambiguous figure (which he believed to’ 
be associated with inhibition) should be an index of introversion. 
McDougall himself had found a consistent difference between in- 
trovert and extrovert groups, the former experiencing a more rapid 
rate of alternation. Later experiments, however, have failed to con- 
firm his findings; results have been inconclusive, and in at least one 
■case contradictory to those of McDougall. Only when schizophrenics 
as subjects have been compared wfith manic-depressive patients does 
.supporting evidence for his hypothesis appear to have been found. 

But even tinder these conditions the evidence by no means gives 
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uniform support to the theory. According to experiments carried on 
in another quarter, the average rate of fluctuation of an ambiguously 
drawn cube was from four to six times as great for 25 male dementia 
praecox patients as for 18 male manic-depressives. This appears to 
be confirmatory evidence, but two other findings point in the op- 
posite direction; first, the average rate of fluctuation for the dementia 
praecox group was almost identical with that of “unselected” non- 
pathological subjects; and, second, the individual rates of fluctuation 
were highly variable from day to day. Reliability coefficients were 
.75 for normal subjects, .56 for dementia praecox patients, and .68 
for the manic-depressives. We may conclude, therefore; (i) that 
McDougalPs theory is wrong; or (2) that the test he proposed was 
inadequate; or (3) that it measures (however poorly) only the non- 
social aspects of introversion; or (4) that dementia praecox and 
manic-depressive psychoses are not extremes of introversion and ex- 
troversion — cr even that all four conclusions are probable. Or, quot- 
ing the last of these experimenters, “it may also be that the trait 
known as introversion-extroversion does not exist.” 

If the history of the laboratory measurement of introversion and 
extroversion seems to be largely a burying ground of lost hopes, we 
believe it is primarily because of the assumed necessity of validating 
laboratory measurements against the existing ratings and instru- 
ments of self-report. The latter type of measure has probably in- 
cluded far too wide a range of symptoms, so that no laboratory tests 
could possibly be expected to correlate highly with any of them. 
Methods of self-report have their place, but their role here seems to 
have been that of discouraging other methods. There is little reason 
to believe that the group of social behaviors labeled introversion and 
extroversion can be reliably predicted by laboratory methods. But 
other aspects of personality which are also included in the concept 
almost certainly correspond to something real, and almost certainly 
can be reliably related to laboratory measures. 

Some of the most persistent and thorough work along the lines of 
laboratory measurement yet reported is that of a group of British 
psychologists who have interested themselves in perseveration. This 
trait, which is to be carefully distinguished from persistence (cf. 
Howells’ work, page 822) or perseverance, may be described in the 
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words of Stephenson, whose investigations were among the first: 
“An individual’s intelligence, his g-factor, can be regarded as avail- 
able general mental energy} and p-factor [perseveration] is then 
the amount of inertia of this energy. . . . Sluggishness is high 
‘p.’ . . . Instantaneity is low 'p.’ ” The trait has been isolated, as 
might be guessed from the language of the quotation, by the ap- 
plication of Spearman’s methods of factor analysis to the results of 
various tests, and the claim is made that an individual is charac- 
terized by a given amount of perseveration, just as he is by a given 
amount of “g,” though the two are almost entirely unrelated. 

The nature of the tests by which perseveration is measured will 
indicate that sluggishness versus instantaneity refers not to bodily 
movement or speech (which are possibly related to metabolism) but 
to agility in shifting from one mental task to another, particularly 
to another involving reactions directly opposed to the preceding one. 
A typical test is the following sequence: writing 222222 as rapidly 
as possible for one minute, writing ssss for another minute, then 
altering z and s for two minutes. In similar fashion the sequence of 
one long and two short pencil strokes was alternated with the se- 
quence of one long and three short strokes} correct and incorrect 
naming of colors was similarly alternated. Different investigators 
have used various scoring schemes, but they all measure persevera- 
tion in terms of failure to shift from one task to another. 

The principal applications of these tests have been in the field of 
psychiatry. Some results of these tests with psychotic patients are 
presented below } they are in general agreement with those of other 
investigators. The classification of patients is probably superior for 
our purposes to that of most other investigators: instead of accepting 
the diagnosis appearing in the hospital record for each patient, one 
of 17 symptoms was checked by the medical staff as being “specially 
marked” in each of the 144 patients. 


Number of Patients 
snth p-Score Below 


Most Marked Symptom Average 

Melancholia 12 

Suspicion 7 

Paranoid state 4 

Hysteria. 27 

Mania 7 


Number of Patients 
with p-Score Above 
Average 

37 

16 

IS 
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None of the other symptom groups was clearly characterized in 
terms of perseveration except that 24 of 30 delusional patients re- 
ceived moderate, as exposed to extreme, scores. That certain s)'n- 
drome groups tend to have characteristic perseveration scores is 
confirmed by the testing of different groups, though the numbers are 
necessarily small in each syndrome group. That perseveration scores 
are of little ^'alue for individual diagnosis or prognosis is indicated 
by the considerable degree of overlapping in scores among the vari- 
ous groups. 

There are, however, grave dangers in assuming that a criterion 
found to be of value among ps)'chotic groups must also distinguish 
between less extreme, or “normal,” variations in personality. For- 
tunately, w'e may rely upon actual experimental use of the same tests 
with normal groups, rather than upon analogy drawn from psychotic 
groups. The same investigator found no reliable correlations between 
perseveration (measured as described on page 813) and ratings on 
six characteristics of 194 children. But a definite curvilinear relation- 
ship was found when his subjects were divided into quartilcs on the 
basis of perseveration score: about 75 per cent of the “most difficult” 
and “less reliable” children fell in the extreme groups, while the 
same proportion of “self-controlled” and “persevering” children 
(just how self-controlled and how persevering is not stated) fell in 
the moderate half (i.e., second and third quartilcs; in regard to 
perseveration. Almost without exception (exact figures are not 
given), the children who were conspicuous as disciplinary problems 
were at one extreme or the other. Of these, those with verj' high 
scores were “irritable, bad-tempered, and moodj ,” whereas those 
with very low scores were “petty, nagging, and whining.” This 
curvilinear relationship between perseveration and “character” was 
later confirmed by ratings of 116 adult psychotic patients, and sim- 
ilar results are reported for a group of 62 male college students. 

A more detailed study has also been made of personality charac- 
teristics as related to perseveration score among a group of 52 adults, 
all well known to the investigator. The moderate-extreme distinction 
is again reinforced: there was only one case of definite dishonesty or 
unreliability among the moderate perseverators, but three of the 
extremely low perseverators were unreliable, and two of the ex- 
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tremely high persevcrators were “minor rogues.” The ten individ- 
uals with highest and the ten with lowest perseveration scores were 
studied intensively, being contrasted in such ways as the following: 
the former group w'cre cautious but erratic automobile drivers, with 
a high frequency of fairly serious accidents, whereas the latter group 
were capable but hard and fast drivers with an equal frequency o£ 
very serious accidents ( the moderate group had almost no accidents 
at all in a three-)’car period) j the high perseverators reported nearly 
twice as many childhood illnesses as the low perseverators, and less 
than half as many of them were considered robust in childhood. The 
generalization that low perseverators are prone to action, whereas 
the other extreme group is resigned and absent-minded, is supported 
by incidents of extreme and decisive attempts by members of the 
former group to change or to escape from undesirable situations, 
while there was not a single instance of the kind among the high 
perseverators under equally intolerable conditions. Both extreme 
groups failed to make satisfactory adjustments (or, as the author 
puts it, are lacking in the “w” or character factor) — low persevera- 
tors because they are unreliable, tactless, and planless j high per- 
severators because they lack drive and miss their opportunities. 

All this is highly h)'pothetical, of course, and is offered as such} 
the number of subjects was small, and information depended largely 
upon subjecti^'e judgments. A more serious source of uncertainty, 
however, is the difficult}' of obtaining reliable measures of the trait. 
Retest reliability coefficients ranging from — .04 to -)- .81 are re- 
ported} and several investigators are in substantial agreement in 
finding intercorrelations among various tests of perseveration which 
are, without exception, below -f- .40, man}' of them being not re- 
liably greater than zero. Evidence regarding the stability of the 
measures, as applied to ps} chotIc patients. Is conflicting. Stephenson 
reports, for a group of 56 psychotic women, no changes over a 
period of several months which were greater than two points on 
a 20-point scale. Another of his patients, a schizophrenic, who was 
tested five times in a onc-}'ear period, showed a steadily decreasing 
perseveration score paralleling gradual improvement and increasing 
“accessibility.” The conclusion is drawn that so great are the varia- 
tions in degree of accessibility^ at least among some psychotics, that 
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the same subject may within a few minutes show both very low and 
very high perseveration. Another of the investigators appears also to 
have concluded that “poor character” is associated with both ex- 
tremes of perseveration because it is the same individuals whose 
perseveration scores are now high, now low. This, if demonstrated 
to be the case, might easily account for the unsatisfactory unrelia- 
bilities achieved, and would suggest that perseveration scores should 
be measured not in terms of positive and negative degree, but in 
terms of deviations from one’s own mean. But this work is still in 
its infancy. One of its most promising clues is the indication that 
perseveration is related both to certain types of psychosis and 
(among non-psychotics) to certain behaviors associated with “poor 
character.” No one knows yet, of course, whether similar character- 
istics (with regard to perseveration or any other trait) are shown by 
the same individuals before and during psychosis. Until this is 
known, conclusions must not be drawn too venturesomely. 

A trait which has readily lent itself to laboratory measurement is 
suggestibility. It is, indeed, the example far excellence of a trait 
which must almost of necessity be conceived (at least for purposes 
of measurement) as a single-situation trait. Individual differences in 
suggestibility in a particular situation may reasonably be expected; 
but if the trait exists as a general tendency, revealing itself in all 
manner of situations, the fact may be demonstraucd only through 
the observation of individuals in each of those situations. The tech- 
niques of measurement of traits as response tendencies (cf. page 781) 
are scarcely applicable here. One may, perhaps, imagine the possi- 
bility of a rating by associates on suggestibility (one investigator has 
attempted this; the reliability coefficient for ratings repeated after 
an interval of a few minutes was .55). But the application of the 
various instruments of self-report to this trait is beyond imagitiation. 
To behave in a suggestible manner involves, by definition, not know- 
ing that one is doing so. Such behavior can be noted only by another 
observer, and only, moreover, by another observer who is aware 
both of the exact variations in the situation and of the corresponding 
behavior of the subject — which is a definition of laboratory pro- 
cedure. 

One extensive series of experiments sought answers to such ques- 
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tions as the following: Is It true that some persons possess a trait 
which may be called suggestibility, whereas others are able to resist 
suggestion? In particular, what shall we say of the traditional belief 
that men are less suggestible than women? With a large number of 
subjects (54 women and 29 men in most of the experiments, 41 
women and 43 men in the remainder) a great variety of tests of the 
Binet- Whipple type was tried. One consisted in the response to the 
“least perceptible” sensation when no objective stimulus was actually 
presented. In one of these, three actual odors were first presented, 
alcohol, peppermint, and wintergreen, and then, without interrup- 
tion and in the same way, ten bottles of distilled water. “Report 
whether you smell one of the odors you have just sampled.” Again, 
the subject was shown two cork weights suspended by a thread. The 
lighter one aroused no sensation on the tip of the fingerj the other 
was clearly perceptible. The perceptible weight was given four times; 
then, after the “ready” signal, the subject was told, “Report whether 
you feel a weight.” Similarly, he reported the least perceptible 
warmth from the “heated coil.” After being given a distinct shock, 
he was then, when confronting the same apparatus, asked to report 
in the subsequent experiments whenever he felt the shock. 

The second series of tests do not deal with the least perceptible 
sensation, but with the least perceptible change in sensation. A color 
wheel bearing white and black disks is presented; the subject reports 
a change of brightness, no actual change of brightness having oc- 
curred. Change of pitch and of size are similarly studied, the first 
experiment demonstrating a marked change, the subject thereafter 
being free to report changes, or to resist the suggestion, when no 
such change occurs. The perception of motion is similarly tested by 
a light projected on the wall, which is at first made to rise, then 
remains stationary. The third set of tests makes use of progressive 
weights and progressive lines as in the Binet series; the subject’s 
tendency to go on reporting the presence of increases in weight or 
length is the measure of his suggestibility. In another experiment 
the subject is shown a checkerboard with six circles placed on inter- 
sections. He is now given a second somewhat different checkerboard; 
the measure of his suggestibility is the tendency to put circles on the 
intersections. A card is now shown upon which twelve letters appear. 
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On a second card the subject must tell W'hich letters are in the same 
position as before ^ none really are. I.arf>e, medium-sized, and small 
squares are next presented, the subject being asked to find one of a 
size equal to one pre% iouslj shown. The assumption here is that the 
suggestible person will tend to select a square toward the middle of 
the series on the board from which the selection is being made. Sug- 
gestions bj leading questions after obser\'ation of a picture, and 
suggestions as to objects seen in an ink blot follow. 

It will be noted that the tests up to this point do not deviate much 
from the idco-motor type. A new factor is introduced in the follow- 
ing; A series of judgments is required of the subject, instructions 
being given in each case that “most people underestimate” or “most 
people overestimate” — the same instructions being given to alternate 
subjects. The size-weight illusion and the jMuller-Lyer illusion are 
next used. The subject is told in the former that most people judge 
the large weight to be much lighter, etc.; in the latter, he is asked 
to adjust the lengths without being told in which direction most 
people err. The illusion is reduced by learning of the ordinary error. 
When a white cord is suspended from a skylight and the distance 
must be gauged between a marker near the top and another near the 
bottom, the subject’s responses, with and without suggestion, are 
compared. Learning that most people’s estimate is too long or too 
short produced the expected compensatory effect, as it did also in 
estimating the weight of a jug of water. The same principle is ap- 
plied to aesthetic preferences. When adjusting length and width of 
a rectangle, the subject is told, for example, that most persons prefer 
to have one side more than twice as long as the other, or, in another 
case, that most persons prefer the rectangle to be approximately a 
square. Similar suggestions are given with regard to what most peo« 
pie prefer as to the shape of triangles, and the proportions of a cross. 
Efforts were also made to influence preference for colors, tones, and 
tone combinations. 

The most striking thing about the results from this elaborate array 
of material is the low correlations between the scores on different 
tests. Individual differences are not sufficiently conspicuous to justify 
calling one person “very suggestible” and another “not suggestible.” 
Eank difference correlations of all tests with each other are mostly 
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positive but low. There is, to be sure, some common element running 
through this series of responses, pointing to the conclusion that, in 
the long run, the fact of one person’s being very suggestible in one 
situation would justify us in sa}ing that he would be slightly more 
likely to be suggestible than non-suggestible in another test. Yet the 
actual amount of correlation is so slight that such a guess will be 
right only a little more often than wrong. 

Sex differences exist, if by this statement one means that after all 
the data are massed together, suggestibility scores are more likely to 
be high in women than in men. Out of the 26 tests, 13 reveal a clear 
difference, and in tweh'e of these thirteen cases the average woman 
is more suggestible than the average man. In three other tests there 
are slight but fairly reliable differences, the women again being more 
suggestible. Qualitative consideration of this statement is, however, 
probably more to the point. Women are more suggestible in tests 
involving imagined sensation, in the series of progressive changes, in 
the distortion of memor)', and in the estimation of magnitudes. Tests 
with illusions give no clear difference, while tests on aesthetic judg- 
ments give contradictory or indecisive results, “Wherever written 
directions are used which give rise to false anticipations, or which 
contain statements concerning the usual course of most persons, these 
directions will prove more misleading to women students than to 
men.” 

Clearly, then, a qualitative comparison of the scores of the two 
sexes on different tests gi\'es confirmation of the generalization that 
“suggestibility in general” is hard to define. Conclusions regarding 
sex differences are less easily drawn. If a sex difference in the sense 
of a fundamental biological trend predisposing to a more uncritical 
attitude in women does exist, it seems surprising that it should not 
make itself clear throughout the entire set of tests. If it exists, it can 
exist only in the sense that, despite its being masked by hundreds of 
other cognitive and emotional factors, it pops out in the long run 
more frequently in women than in men wherever the experimental 
conditions permit it. This really reduces itself to saying that some 
emotional or cognitive difference — whatever its origin — exists be- 
tween women and men which will show itself in some situations 
involving ideo-motor action, but not in others. One of the controls 
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needed, in this type of experiment, is that of the sex of the experi- 
menter. 

One technique by which suggestibility has recently been studied is 
that of extent of body sway under direct suggestion. The subject 
stands blindfolded, and his sway movements are recorded on a 
kymograph connected by means of a thread to a pin which has been 
placed, without his knowledge, in his clothing. Normal amount of 
sway (i.e., independent of suggestion) is determined by observing 
the initial degree of standing steadiness before the introduction of 
direct suggestion. Then, to quote one experimenter, the subject is 
told “over and over, in a quiet, confident tone, that she is swaying 
forward”} suggestion is continued for a standard length of time, 
e.g., five minutes, or until the subject falls over. It was found, in 
this experiment, that the amount of time required before responding 
to the suggestion was an utterly unreliable measure, but that the 
correlation between amounts of sway on two successive experiments 
W'as .78 (the subjects were 56 student nurses). There was, however, 
no reliable correlation between any of six measures of body-sway 
suggestibility and seven ratings of personality characteristics, includ- 
ing suggestibility. 

The past few years have seen considerable work on suggestibility 
under hypnosis. In one series of such experiments four tests of sug- 
gestibility w'ere used: time taken to respond to suggestion of postural 
sway, the Binet progressive lines test, the Binct progressive weights 
test, and response to unheated coils after four presentations of the 
same coils when heated. All these tests were repeated at least four 
times in both the waking and trance states. The experimenter pre- 
sents only group results, but we have calculated intercorrelations for 
fourteen subjects for whom data are provided. The rank order cor- 
relations between mean scores in each of these measures in the wak- 
ing state and the same scores in the trance state are .87, .88, .62, and 
.87, respectively, for the four tests mentioned above. Granting that 
individuals vary in degree of suggestibility to any particular situa- 
tion (the author finds, in general, increased suggestibility in the 
trance state), these subjects tend to maintain characteristic individual 
degrees of suggestibility to three of these four particular situations. 
But no significant interrelationships appear among the four meas- 
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ures, in either the w:iking or the trance state, except between the 
Binet lines and the Binet weights tests; these coefficients are .59 and 
.48, respectively, in the csaking and trance states. Half of the re- 
maining coefficients indicate negative relationships fi.e., contrary to 
the expected direction), though all are unreliable. 

It thus becomes abundantly clear that we may not profitably con- 
sider suggestibility as a personality trait; it cannot be said that one 
person is definitely suggestible and another definitely non-suggesti- 
ble, nor can an individual be placed with any confidence at all at a 
given point between the two extremes. Ind this, moreover, is pre- 
cisely what we have expected, in view of the nature of suggestion, 
particularly those forms of it which are commonly referred to as 
“ideo-motor.” (See pages 181-182.) The continuance of the term 
“suggestion,” in view of the mass of experimental data pointing to 
its vagueness, is rather remarkable — the more so as Binet pointed 
out, nearly forty years ago, the nature of such confusion and the 
experimental path of escape from it. 


Space does not permit describing at length the methods of per- 
sonality measurement devised for immediate practical use in indus- 
try, but a sample stud}' may be offered. Seven tasks offering oppor- 
tunity for either care or haste were chosen as measures of reckless- 
ness. Both time and accuracy were measured for each of the seven, 
which were as follows; pouring water into a beaker to a designated 
level; walking a maze, with difficult hurdles as short-cuts; balancing 
copper disks on small steel rods; placing nuts on screws; placing a 
light weight on a platform suspended on springs so as to cause min- 
imum vibration; tracing an electric contact maze, with the shorter 
routes narrower; and balancing a steel rod so as to make it stay 
upright as long as possible. Intercorrelations of these various meas- 
ures ranged from .02 to .67, A “criterion” was constructed from 
ratings by fraternity brothers, the 21 subjects all being members of 
the same group. The correlation between the pooled ratings (the 
reliability of which was .86) and the optimum weighting of the 
laboratory tests was .61. Factor analysis revealed a dominant factor 
of haste, which had a range of correlations with the seven test scores 
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from .33 to .81, the median being .53. It seems to us far more 
important to know that these tests are all measuring some aspect of 
a characteristic in respect to which there are fairlv stable individual 
differences than to know that they can be weighted in such a way as 
to correlate highly with pooled ratings. The latter included such 
diverse “behaviors” as automobile driving, betting, handling money, 
“appearance of room,” school work, and emotional stability. Just as 
we pointed out in our discussion of introversion-extroversion (in- 
deed, recklessness as defined by these ratings is almost synonymous 
with several aspects of extroversion), so here also we could hardly 
expect such a wide range of behaviors, with their even wider range 
of social determinants, to correlate highly with single laboratory 
tests. There seems to us to be no good reason for considering the 
ratings as a criterion for the tests, and hence no reason for weighting 
the latter in such manner as to relate closely to the ratings. We 
should reason rather in the opposite direction: those behaviors (for 
example, automobile driving), the ratings of which correlate highly 
with the tests, may be presumed to represent behaviors which are 
not much altered by training and experience, whereas those situa- 
tions for which ratings bear little relationship to the test scores (e.g., 
handling monej') probably reflect behaviors which have been largely 
modified by accidents such as those of upbringing and economic 
status. For the chief value of the laboratory resting of personality 
traits is not to find agreement with ratings or self-report measures — 
the latter are far easier to obtain. Its value lies rather in the possi- 
bility it offers of determining objectively what are the characteristics 
in regard to which individuals show stable and accurately observable 
differences; and in the clues that may be forthcoming as to just 
what related behaviors are subject to modification by what types of 
experience, and to what degree. 

Howells has not only shown the nature of at least one of the 
characteristics associated with willingness to “take a chance,” but ap- 
pears to have found laboratory measures with a higher degree of 
intercorrelation than that of the preceding measures of recklessness. 
The trait, which he labels “persistence,” might seem to be more 
accurately styled “willingness to endure pain,” were it not for the 
fact that all of the tasks were performed under strongly competitive 
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motivation. The method thus resembles that of measuring drive in 
rats by the amount of electric shock to which they are w'illing to 
submit in order to get at food, a mate, etc. Howells arranged such 
harrowing situations as resting a wooden peg, under constantly in- 
creasing pressure, on the palm; exposing the hand to an electric 
toaster; pressing an edged instrument against the thumb; and trans- 
mitting an electric current between the thumb and middle finger. 
Several calculations of the odd-even reliability of the total battery 
of ten tests showed it to be at or about .90 (corrected by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula). The intercorrelations among the tests ranged 
from .31 to .72, the median intercorrelation being .50. 

Following the completion of the tests noted above, the 97 subjects 
were given the opportunity to raise their scores by successfully draw- 
ing a metal stylus through a highly charged metal groove, and 
again by touching an electrode known to be highly charged. Those 
who elected these opportunities to raise their scores had reliably 
higher scores in persistence than those who refused the opportunities, 
in each case. But (among those who refused to touch the electrode) 
there was no difference in persistence score between those who were 
willing to touch one of two, or one of three, identical electrodes, 
only one of which was charged, and those who refused to do so even 
under these conditions. And when it came to sheer gambling, as in 
the opportunity to raise or lower scores b)' the toss of a coin, the 
non-gamblers had a higher mean persistence score than the gamblers, 
by a reliable difference. 

Persistence, as thus measured, is but slightly correlated with in- 
telligence, but its correlation with university grades is .44, and the 
multiple correlation of grades with intelligence is .64. It is also of 
interest to note that the mean intelligence of subjects who attempted 
to raise their scores by guessing which electrode was charged was 
reliably lower than that of the remaining subjects. Similarly those 
who chose to gamble on the toss of a coin had a lower mean score in 
intelligence than those who refused to gamble. Persistence thus 
characterizes those who are willing to endure pain if there is a certain 
reward, but are unwilling to gamble for it, whereas those who are 
willing to gamble for it are characterized by somewhat lower in- 
telligence. It is also of some interest that there was a correlation of 
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.44 (for 47 subjects) between the Allport ascendance scoi'c and 
persistence, and that the more persistent subjects tended to hold 
more radical religious views (see pages 933 ff.). 

Several of the trait studies just reviewed, though they ha%'e made 
use of exceedingly accurate methods, have failed to demonstrate 
with complete satisfaction that the measures used were reliable. A 
re^'ealing stud}* of the reliability of one tj’pe of ph} siological meas- 
ure took its start from the discovery that the reliabilit\' of scores on 
the steadiness test of the Minnesota mechanical ability battery was 
not raised as the number of trials increased. It has been commonly 
assumed, on theoretical grounds, that the reliability of scores ob- 
tained at different experimental sessions could be “stepped up” by 
the Spearman-Brow'n formula so as to indicate the “true” reliability 
of the performance at all sessions combined. Careful analj'sis of data 
obtained at repeated sittings led Paulsen to conclude that the test 
itself was not at fault, but rather that there were actual changes in 
the individual’s ability from time to time, as a result of factors which 
were constant for a particular sitting, but variable from one sitting 
to another. Increasingly reliable scores for a given sitting may, of 
course, be obtained by increasing the length of that sitting j but this 
merely emphasizes the errors constant for that sitting, if the scores 
are combined whth those obtained at other sessions. Hence, he con- 
cludes, the Spearman-Brown formula, based upon odd-even relia- 
bility coefficients, is not applicable with reference to retest reliabili- 
ties. Factors of day-to-day variability such as those operating here 
are undoubtedly responsible for many of the low reliabilities re- 
ported in other similar work. The same factors undoubtedly account 
for low relationships between laboratory scores and ^’arious per- 
sonality characteristics, as reported in so many experiments, since the 
former are actually less reliable than they are made to seem. Ap- 
parently we must reconcile ourselves to the fact of individual varia- 
bility. This, of course, is equivalent to saying that reliable differences 
of a stable nature simply do not exist in regard to all the character- 
istics for which the imaginative psychologist can devise “measures.” 
It suggests also that, as found in studies of blood chemistry (pages 
773-774), variability of such scores may be a more useful measure 
than their means. 
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Some aspects of humor make ideal material for the measurement 
of single-situation traits, though the laboratory situation presumably 
raises the humor thresholds of various individuals to different and 
unknown degrees. The experimental analysis of laughter and humor 
is, of course, a matter partly for general, partly for individual, psy^ 
chology. Laughing from sheer good spirits, at least in the case of a 
little child, may, perhaps, approach that theoretical limit of com- 
pletely non-social behar ior to which we have referred (page 23), 
while the laughter of superiority usually represents behavior almost 
purely within the realm of social psychology. We shall put the 
physiological studies of laughter to one side, giving them the barest 
mention, and shall give chief emphasis to the social situations in 
which laughter or humor appears, and the psychological analysis of 
such behavior. 

The problem may be approached through the study of group 
differences in humor. It is relatively simple to demonstrate, as in 
the following study, that age differences exist. The incidents men- 
tioned by ten kindergarten children who were asked to tell the 
funniest things they knew, were based on the elements of superiority 
or surprise. Twenty girls, aged seven to ten, also included such 
items, but supplemented them with others classified under the head- 
ings of incongruity and debasement of dign.it}'. All of the foregoing 
were mentioned by 82 college women, and to them were added the 
following classifications: play on words, vulgar, and sex. Certain ele- 
ments thus appeared onh' at the college age, others had largely dis- 
appeared by this age (e.g., surprise), and the element of superiority 
had become still mcjre frequent than among kindergarten children. 
Although the selection of a single incident or joke scarcely indicates 
stable characteristics in regard to the appreciation of humor, it is 
evident that there are indi\ idual differences even within age groups. 
No significant group differences dependent upon sex or social status 
appear to have been demonstrated. 

Since the element of superiority has so frequently been found to 
be a major one in contributing to humor, one might expect to find 
group differences among racial or economic groups between whom 
there is conflict. This has been put to the test, the experimc.'*al 
hypothesis being that “the disparagement of an unaffiliated object 
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is . . . one type of accessory pattern of humor stimuli.” Sixteen 
jokes, half of them disparaging to Jews, were presented (both on a 
moving screen, one word at a time, and in typewritten form) to six 
Jewish and to nine gentile subjects. Responses were recorded in 
terms of actual measurement of laughter movements of the face 
(from moving pictures) and of appraisal by observers (both during 
the experiment and, later, from the films) of the “expressive action 
response” of the subjects. In addition to this, subjects rated each 
joke, both instantaneously, during the experiment, and deliberately, 
following it. The control jokes were equall)' appraised by Jews and 
gentiles, according to both observations and subjects’ ratings. But 
measurements of laughter in response to the Jewish jokes were 
greater for gentiles than for Jews, and the same racial distinction 
appeared from the subjects’ ratings, the differences being reliable. 
The deliberate judgments showed this difference most conspicu- 
ously. While the Jewish jokes were considered less funny by most 
of the subjects than the control jokes, the margin of difference was 
greater for all Jewish subjects than for all but two gentiles. All of 
the eight jokes rated funnier by gentiles than by Jews were Jewish 
jokes. Precisely the same results were later obtained when Scotch 
jokes were submitted to Jewish and to gentile subjects, leading the 
authors to conclude that Jews tend to “affiliate themselves mentally 
with Scots.” The experiment thus contributes both to the theory of 
humor and to our knowledge of group differences. 

Few of the investigations of humor reveal much concerning indi- 
vidual differences, particularly regarding their stability, though one 
investigator appears to have found humor types. The most extensive 
study of individual differences appears to be one in which seven 
categories of humor were included among one hundred jokes, some 
within each category having previously been rated as good, some 
poor, and some very poor. The one hundred jokes were presented to 
124 college men, to 554 college women, and to 112 delinquent 
women of comparable age. Each joke was rated on a five-point scale; 
subjects also classified each joke as belonging to one of the seven 
categories, definitions being supplied. Correlation methods showed 
no reliable relationship, for any group, between total humor score 
and introversion, or intelligence, nor (for the delinquent group) 
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between total humor score and Thurstone neurotic score, Pressey 
X-0 score, suggestibility (Hull’s test) or maze-learning. Within 
some of the categories, however, certain differences appear. For ex- 
ample, introverts tended to classify jokes into the repression cate- 
gory, and to value highly those so classified, whereas extroverts 
showed the same tendencies with regard to the “truth” category — 
i.e., hinging upon unrevealed thoughts, etc. Individuals of high in- 
telligence preferred jokes which they classified as being based upon 
truth and incongruity more frequently than did those of less in- 
telligence. Both the more and the less intelligent rated highly those 
classified as based upon superiority, though they differed as to which 
jokes were thus classified. Men made higher total humor scores than 
women, the difference being reliable for all categories except those 
of incongruity and superiority. (Even if this is because the jokes 
were originally selected by men, which the authors mention as a 
possible explanation, it still reveals a sex difference.) Delinquent 
girls did not appear to show consistent differences from college girls. 

It appears probable that simple linear measurements, even though 
based upon refined categorizing, will not serve to reveal stable indi- 
vidual differences in the appreciation of humor. The few relation- 
ships indicated above arc based upon small correlations. More 
complex measures, both of humor and of other personality charac- 
teristics, seem to be demanded. Factors both of past experience and 
of present motivation, neither of which can very well be tapped in 
trait measurements, point to the necessity of methods of the “total 
personality” type for light upon the problem. Unfortunately, such 
methods appear not to have been applied to the study of individual 
differences in humor. 

There are, of course, grave defects in the policy of inferring dis- 
tinctly social traits from rather non-social laboratory conditions. A 
few investigators have addressed themselves to the problem of meas- 
uring social traits in their native habitat, i.e., under actual social 
conditions. Some of these have been miniature social conditions cre- 
ated in the laboratory, and some have been simply behavior observa- 
tions in whatever life situations seemed to offer the most likely 
opportunity of finding the particular behavior in question. An exam- 
ple of the latter sort of investigation (almost unique in respect to 
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the age of the subjects) is measurement of degree of “emotional 
reaction” on the gymnasium floor. The subjects were college fresh- 
men majoring in physical education who were observed b) their 
squad leaders, maturer students who had been given training in the 
techniques of observing and recording the particular behaviors in- 
volved. Recording consisted simply of checking, soon after each 
gymnasium period, the presence of any of fourteen behatnors noted 
in each subject. From these records total scores were obtained for 
each subject, in terms of the sum of checks for all behaviors ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the total number of hours during which 
he was observed. Observations were made twice weekly during a 
period of one month. 

These data were later supplemented by both associates’ and self- 
ratings, on a five-point scale of frequencj', of the same belia^'iorsj by 
scores on the Thurstone Personality Schedule; and by repeated ob- 
servations, eight months later, of the same beha\’iors b}’ different 
observers. Even with so great an interval of time, and in spite of the 
use of different observers, the reliability of the observations was 
.55 =*= .07. Among these four scores thus obtained for all subjects, 
only two reliable intercorrelations were obtained. That between self- 
rating on emotional reactions and Thurstone score w'’s .41 .06. 

The product-moment correlation between associates’ rating and ob- 
servers’ score was .32 =*= .07; but eta, the coefficient of correlation 
computed from data having a curvilinear relationship, was .62 =>= 
.05. In view of the difficulties of obtaining and quantifying such 
observations, both the reliability and the validity of the observers’ 
score are unexpectedly high. In spite of the rather heterogeneous 
list of behaviors which together constitute the trait (those most 
“diagnostic” of total score were, in the order mentioned, arguing, 
swearing, controllability, egotism, fighting, and breaking rules), in- 
dividuals do appear to show something like characteristic degrees of 
behavior commonly regarded as emotional. The trait is not related 
to Thurstone score, to general athletic proficiency (ratings of which 
were also obtained), or to subjects’ insight into their own degree of 
emotional behavior, as indicated by self-ratings. Perhaps we shall 
know, eventually, to what degree the same behaviors are shown in 
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other situations, and with what other personality characteristics they 
are associated. 

It is difficult to tell as yet to what extent the “behavior methods” 
can be used in the laboratory to measure the more complicated social 
characteristics; but one of the bolder attempts, that of Henning, 
ought at least to be described for the sake of the promise which it 
seems to give. This is similar to one of the studies of service which 
the Character Education Inquiry used, but unfortunately abandoned 
(the cooperativencss of bo\ s v.'as studied by their willingness to par- 
ticipate in group activities, such as making wooden ducks and auto- 
mobile models). Henning has audaciously ventured to study co- 
operativeness and various other social characteristics by putting two 
individuals together and measuring the degree of their helpfulness, 
honesty, revengefulness, or competiti\'eness. in situations in which 
they believe themseh'es to be tested for some quite different func- 
tion. Twenty-five different experimental set-ups are described for 
“partner or tu'o-person experiments.” Two subjects may, for exam- 
ple, be asked to work in the shop making patterns. An automatic 
registering device makes it possible to tell, in all cases where two 
people turn out the sai’ic pattern, which one was the leader and 
which was the follower. In one experiment, one of the individuals is 
asked to help out bt' acting as experimenter — for example, in a 
tachistoscope stud\ . Here the apparatus can be handled so as to make 
the task agreeable for the one tvho watches the tachistoscope, or by 
a little carelessness and inconsiderateness it can be so handled as to 
make the observer exceedingly uncomfortable. The subject who has 
been told that he is the experimenter thinks, of course, that the 
other person is the onl)- “subject,” but his own character traits as 
shown in the wa\ he handles the apparatus are measured. 

In other experiments, competitiveness and generosity are shown 
by asking two individuals in the same room to work on a common 
task, making use of heaped-up materials necessary for construction 
work. In this case the tendency to grab, to be sly, to be indifferent, 
to be actively helpful, can all be shown. Other experiments make 
use of the competitive and cooperative motives in group games. 
Henning regards personality as a social matter to such a large de- 
gree, and the social aspects of personality as dominant to such a 
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great extent even in everyday activities of thought, attention, mem- 
ory, association, etc., that he proposes to make use of a large number 
of standard laboratory methods, ordinarily used for the study of 
individuals in isoLition, as wa\ s of determining how these functions 
are shaped by social factors. 

Henning’s techniques have since been repeated and elaborated by 
others. At least one of these has made a special study of the problem 
of reliability. Does the individual who proved to be a “leader” in an 
experiment such as those described, continue that role in other ex- 
periments with the same partner? And is there a hierarchy of dom- 
inance, such as that found among hens (cf. page 769), when differ- 
ent combinations of the same partners are used: Not necessarily, 
according to an experimenter who subjected many of Henning’s 
procedures to such tests. In the two-scissors experiment, for example, 
neither time nor quality was found to be at all constant upon repeti- 
tion. The situation contained too many variables for reliable meas- 
urement. In another competitive experiment, three repetitions of all 
possible pairings of three subjects gave totally inconsistent results. 
In other experiments subject A excelled over subject B, who excelled 
over subject C, who in turn excelled over subject A. 

This is important evidence, of course, but by no means does it 
invalidate the techniques. As measures of traits, they would be sus- 
pect, but they were not primarily intended as trait measurements. 
Their chief promise seems to us to lie in their possibility of yielding 
data concerning the interplay of personalities which constitute 
groups, in a fashion similar to that used by Moreno fsee page 307). 
Cooperative and competitive behaviors, considered as traits, are only 
abstractions. They become meaningful only as the\ are considered to 
be cooperation (or competition) with this individual, or this kind of 
individual, or with a representative of this group, or this kind of 
group. The magnitude of the problem is disclosed by the considera- 
tion that such behaviors are functions not only of the individuals, 
but also of the task and the total situation. We look for the next 
important developments in personality measurement within this area 
of interrelationships with specific groups. 

We arc faced with precisely the same complexities with regard to 
the study of leadership. We are again confronted not only with the 
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general problem of measuring individual differences, but also with 
the question as to the way in which the relationship of polarity be- 
tween leader and follower is established. The study of leadership 
has been left for the most part to sociologists and to educational 
psychologists. Since the former are not primarily interested in the 
individual characteristics of leaders, and the latter deal chiefly with 
leadership among children and adolescents, we shall not include 
their studies here. 

In one laboratory measurement of individual traits associated 
with leadership in adults, groups of about twenty “leaders” each 
were selected from a state penitentiary, an army encampment, and a 
university. These were contrasted with groups of “followers” of the 
same number and from the same sources. Reliabilities are not stated, 
but leaders from each of these institutions appear to make higher 
scores in tests of finality of judgment and of speed of decision, and 
to be rated higher in self-confidence, than followers. But the diffi- 
culties of establishing the existence of the traits measured are readily 
apparent. Even with groups of presumably extreme subjects (all 
leaders and all followers are grouped together in computing cor- 
relations), the average intercorrelation of three tests of speed of de- 
cision is only .375, about the same as their average correlation with 
the trait “finality of judgment.” Certain temperamental qualities are 
undoubtedly associated with the fact of being elevated to positions of 
leadership, but the degree to which these qualities are the same for 
different individuals and different groups is still unknown. Although 
the experimenter just cited argues for the presence of some common 
factor, it is evidently overshadow'ed by the variable factors. 

Two studies of leadership in university populations Indicate that 
one of the common factors is related to vitality, or extroversion, or 
tendency-to-indulge-in-overt-behavior. One of these is a statistical 
study of 250 senior college women j all the extra-curricular actmties 
in which each of these individuals participated were noted, and a 
certain “weight” was assigned to each, depending on its importance 
or the amount of time given to it. In general, the greater the nutn- 
her of activities, the more intetise the participation in them. Par- 
ticipation in extra-curricular activities being reckoned in terms of 
what the experimenter calls student “points,” it is perhaps a little 
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surprising to find a positive correlation of .38 between the luiinber 
of points and the grades attained. In other words, participation in 
extra-curricular activities and what one might call effective participa- 
tion in college work do not appear to be likely to interfere with one 
another — ^unless, indeed, these students would ha\’c made even 
higher grades had thet' not been participating in other activities. 

Another study confirms much of this, and goes beyond it. Student 
leaders of both sexes in various fields of activities were paired with 
non-leaders. The 125 prominent students were characterized by 
superior socio-economic status, higher scores in college aptitude tests, 
and higher scholastic attainment, as compared with the non-leaders. 
Women leaders rated themselves as reliably more extrovert (Heid- 
breder scale) than did women non-leaders, and this difference be- 
came even larger according to associates’ ratings; no such tendencies 
appeared among men. Both men and women leaders rated them- 
selves as having more inferiority feelings than did non-leaders, 
though not reliably so. But in the case of the women fewer inferi- 
ority feelings were attributed to them by associates than to non- 
leaders. Analysis of the type of position held by these leaders indi- 
cated that editors were bright, mildly introverted, and sel f-confident, 
but not distinguished scholastically. Men debaters were highly in- 
telligent, and possessed marked inferiority feelings and introvert 
tendencies, though women debaters were extroverted and admitted 
only mild inferiority feelings. Campus politicians were of average 
ability, but of low scholastic attainment; they were marked!}' extro- 
verted, although the three women included professed extreme feel- 
ings of inferiority. Leaders in dramatics were slightly superior in 
both ability and academic work, but showed average tendencies re- 
garding introversion and inferiority. Leaders in women’s activities 
were about average in ability, did creditable classroom work, and 
most of this group were definitely extroverted. Perhaps the most 
interesting feature of this work is the demonstration of the “halo” 
surrounding leaders, whereby their associates consider them as rela- 
tively extroverted and free from inferiority feelings. The investi- 
gator suggests the possibility that in many cases it is conflict over 
inferiority which leads, by way of compensation, to positions of 
prominence. We have here a faint shadow, at least, of the leader- 
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follower polarity whicli constitutes the dynamics of our problem, a 
polarity more or less specific for each group. 

This completes our survey of single-trait measurements. We shall 
attempt to assess the results of the trait approach after presenting 
some examples of more ambitious programs of studj'ing personality. 
We may stop briefl}', however, to note some comparisons between 
the two methods of measuring traits, as they have been presented in 
this and the preceding section. 

Our comparison has to do chiefly with the kinds of traits investi- 
gated. Some five or six of the traits which we have discussed have 
been studied both as response tendencies and as single-situation 
traits, and by far the greatest amount of work has been done with 
tw'o of them: intro\’crsion-extroversion, and neuroticism, or emo- 
tional instability. Correlational studies indicate, how'ever, that in 
spite of the labels, the existing measures of such traits frequently 
bear but little resemblance to one another. We have already indi- 
cated what we believe to be the chief reason for this: the inclusive- 
ness, the excessive range of items appearing in the measures of the 
traits conceived as response tendencies. This, of course, is tantamount 
to saying that these traits, as amounts of some one attribute, do not 
exist. If, as is probable, introversion-extroversion is a quality per- 
meating the entire personality, rather than a single dimension of it, 
it is as absurd to tr\ t(3 measure it on a single continuum as thus to 
measure the total personalitv. The same may he said of neuroticism: 
the most W'idely di^'crse personalities become neurotic, and the qual- 
itative differences among them remain, so that ‘‘total neurotic score” 
may obscure more than it reveals. Single-situation traits obviously 
cannot cover so much ground 5 hence the relationships are low. 

It is obvious that certain traits may readih be measured in one 
manner, but lend themselves to the other approach only with con- 
siderable difficulty. Thus, one can scarcely conceive a single situation 
in which a measurement of ascendancy would be considered valid for 
other situations in general. For everyone is ascendant in some situa- 
tions and toward some persons j if this trait has any meaning it is 
only as an algebraic sum of plus and minus reactions, from W'hich 
the probabilities of ascendant behavior in any given situation may be 
deduced. With some other traits the situation is reversed: persevera- 
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tion, for example, can be tested only by observing and recording 
responses to carefully controlled stimuli. The problem of the gen- 
erality of such traits must be solved by repeated testing in different 
situations, since impressions, by self or by others (which if usable, 
would quickly sample a variety of situations) are not a possible 
means of getting at this trait. 

The question whether traits can be measured better by one method 
or the other is thus irrelevant; a trait conceived as a response tend- 
ency is simply not the same kind of thing as a trait conceived as a 
degree of reactivity to a particular situation. The question is, rather, 
which kinds of traits can best be measured in either of the two ways. 
A simple distinction will, we believe, go far toward making clear 
what each method can and cannot do. If the behavior of most indi- 
viduals, for the trait in question, varies widely with environmental 
changes, the trait can have no meaning other than that of an abstrac- 
tion from many response tendencies. And this is the more true as the 
environmental fluctuations involve principally social situations with 
their immense range of subtle yet all-important nuances. If, on the 
other hand, the trait represents a fairly stable characteristic, then 
degree of reactivity in any particular situation will offer a reliable 
measurement of it. To this distinction must be added, of course, the 
factor of the practical applicability of each method. Thus suggesti- 
bility and perseveration probably demand laboratory techniques, 
whereas no adequate laboratory method of measuring emotionality, 
if there is such a trait, has been discovered. These two criteria may, 
of course, conflict. This is probably why, for example, suggestibility 
as a trait has not been successfully measured: because of wide situa- 
tional variations it should be studied as a response tendency, but 
ratings and methods of self-report are simply not applicable. (Non- 
prestige suggestibility might conceivably have some meaning in 
terms of degree of reactivity to a particular situation, but apart from 
age and intelligence differences, present indications are that even 
this is not a stable characteristic.) 

Finally, we may venture a statement as to the significance of 
either kind of trait. If degrees of reactivity to more than one situa- 
tion arc reliably measured and closely related to each other, as 
demonstrated by their application to different populations, the trait 
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may be said to be established. Such a trait would either have some 
organic basis, or correspond to some habit system which has been 
subject, so to speak, to unilateral influence, such as cultural pressure 
toward behavior in a certain direction. One would not ordinarily, 
therefore, attempt such methods of trait measurement without rea- 
sonable assurance that either organic or cultural influences have re- 
sulted in a considerable degree of stability. But response tendencies, 
varying with the situation f except under one condition mentioned 
below), correspond to traits only in the sense of being more fre- 
quently in one direction than in the other. They do not represent 
traits in the sense of including behaviors which are known to be 
coherent, so that one can be predicted from the other. The exception 
to this is the measurement of trait by responses knovm to he asso- 
ciated, so that they form a kind of syndrome; they hang together by 
necessity. These conditions, except for the beginnings described on 
page 795), have not been complied with, so far as we know, in 
the filtering out of any such trait. Nor are we at all sure (for rea- 
sons explained in the previous section) that it can ever be done. 
Apart from this, “situational” traits exist only in the rather diluted 
sense of preponderances (not consistencies) of behavior direction in 
run-of-the-mine situations. This preponderance can probably best be 
discovered, for many traits, by means of judgments of observers, 
rather than by statistical analysis of self-reports via questionnaire 
items. But at any rate, most social behavior is affected by so many 
variables that personality measurement will probably remain largely 
a matter of preponderances, with a few underlying stable character- 
istics around which response tendencies revolve. 

“Total Personality” Measurements 

We have from time to time hinted at methods of studying per- 
sonality which are more totalitarian than those we have so far dis- 
cussed. The phrase, of course, is not to be taken literally. It serves 
as a protest against what are regarded as atomistic approaches rather 
than accurate description. The degree to which the phrase is justified 
will appear as we proceed. 

Although there is, in general, the widest discrepancy between 
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methods used in trait and in total personality approaches, the meth- 
ods described previouslf have, in a few cases, been applied in such 
manner as to >ieldj after a fashion, cross-section pictures of per- 
sonality. F.ven ratings, when several traits may be seen m relarioti to 
each other, may serve such a purpose. The questionnaire technique 
also has been adapted for such purposes. Thus “temperament” has 
been so measured 5 in the investigation now to be described it was 
conceived not as a single trait, nor as composed of several traits 
scored by differential weighting of the same item responses (as in 
the Bernreutcr inventory), but in terms of Rosanoff’s theor\ of per- 
sonality. The theorv is derived from psychiatric experience, and as- 
sumes that each of the major psychiatric syndromes may be found, 
in greater or less degree, in all individuals. A given personality will 
thus be best understood in terms of the one or more syndromes re- 
vealed to a conspicuous degree. It is not an all-or-none question of 
possessing this or that syndrome; the degree of possession of each is 
measured by questions validated for that particular stmdrome. The 
validation procedure consisted of submitting 450 yes-no que‘-tion- 
naire items to five groups of hospitalized mental patients (manic 
cycloids, depressed cvcloids, autistic schizophrenics, paranoid schizo- 
phrenics, and epileptics), to carefully selected “normals,” and to a 
group of “habitual criminals” in a state prison (chosen as presenting 
hysteroid tendencies). There were 436 subjects altogether in these 
seven groups. Item analysis revealed that the percentage of “yes” 
and “no” responses was reliably different, for one group or another, 
for 318 of the 450 items. The “purity” of the syndrome scores was 
tested by correlating, for each group of subjects, scores in their own 
component (i.e., syndrome tendency) with those in all other com- 
ponents. Fifth-order partial correlations (all other components being 
held constant) showed that the various components were, with one 
exception, relatively distinct. Seven of these 21 coefficients fell above 
.29; they are reproduced below: 

Fifth-order partial correlations higher than .29 

Fpileptoid 40 (with paranoid schizophrenic) 

P.ir.inoui schizophrenic 45 (with autistic schizophrenic) 

.42 (with hysteroid J 
Autistic schizophrenic 49 (with hysteroid) 

.45 (with depressed cycloid) 

Manic cycloid 53 (with normal) 
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Score distributions of each jiroup in its own component, as compared 
with those of all other groups in the same component, w'ere not only 
reliably different as to their means, but showed little and in some 
cases no overlapping. Ihe reliabii'ty coefficients for the various com- 
ponents range from .70 (paranoid schizophrenic) to .88 (autistic 
schizophrenic and depressed cvcloid ). As we have so often had occa- 
sion to remark, such procedures arc of unknown validity for purposes 
of detecting s\'ndrome tendencies m non-psychotic populations. But 
it seems to us far in ad\ ance of the use of total score on a psycho- 
neurotic inventory. If methods of clinical validation for “normal” 
subjects can 'be applied, it seems promising not only for the diagnos- 
ing of maladjustment (within the lirndts C’f self-report methods) but 
also as a method of measuring fundamental personality dimensions. 

Dominant interests, or \ alues, have been studied in quite similar 
fashion by Allport and rnem — similar in that several personality 
trends are simultaneously measured by a questionnaire method, and 
the personality is evaluated in terms of their relative prominence. 
The six values for which scores are computed are those presented by 
Spranger, whose %’iew ’s that evaluative attitudes present the best 
clue to fundamental personality differences. Sample items are repro- 
duced below j the alternatives are to be ranked in order of prefer- 
ence, and we have inserted in parentheses the respective values repre- 
sented by each alternati^ e • 

Do you think th.it a good govtrnjnent should aim chiefly at — 

(social; a. more aid for thi. poor, sick, and old 

(economic) b. the development of manufacturing and trade 

(religious) c. introducing more ethical principles into its politics and diplomacy 

(political) d. establishing a position of prestige and respect among nations 

In your opinion, can a man who work' in business for his living all the week best spend 
Sunday in — 

(theoretical; a. trying to educate himself by reading serious books 
(political) b. trying to win at golf, or racing 
(aesthetic) c. going to an orchestral concert 
(religious) d. hearing a really good sermon 

The various items are validated by internal consistency methods. 
A split-half reliability coefficient of .72 is reported for the entire test 5 
in view of the authors’ insistence that it measures only the relative 
strength of the six evaluative attitudes, reliability coefficients for 
Siiiple- value scores lose their significance. The validity of the instru- 
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ment may best be seen by the degree to which it distinguishes groups 
having known interests. Though there is considerable individual 
overlapping of scores, such group differences as the following indi- 
cate the merits of the test: 

Values in Which High 

Group Tested Average Scores Obtained 

10 psychologists theoretical; aesthetic 

26 students of science and theoretical 

medicine 

ij students for the ministry social; religious 

17 business men in a Catholic political; religious 

club 

64 students of engineering economic 

43 students of economics and economic 

business 

14 students of language and aesthetic 

literature 

26 Boy Scout lenders social 

18 students of law and political 

politics 

Profiles may be used for the simultaneous presentation of all the 
scores. Opinions will differ as to how far into the depths of per- 
sonality this instrument penetrates} such neat distinctions among 
vocational groups as those which appear in the preceding table might 
plausibly be explained in terms of acquired interests rather than in 
terms of fundamental personality dispositions which seem to be as- 
sumed. Certainly it would be difficult to maintain the thesis that 
these individuals entered these vocations primarily because of the 
personality “type” to which they had previously belonged. But at 
any rate, the instrument seems to us a more useful one for per- 
sonality measurement (as contrasted with the aim of vocational pre- 
diction) than the more time-hallowed interest tests which are stand- 
ardized on the differential responses of various adult occupational 
groups. 

Among the less objective methods of obtaining polydimensional 
views of personality, the case history, as a means of recording con- 
duct, has certain advantages. This method has several forms. One 
of these is the study of biographies, autobiographies, and letters. An 
example of one of the best of these is Thomas and Znaniecki’s study 


Values in Which Low 
Average Scores Obtained 
economic; political; 
religious 


theoretical; economic; 
political 

theoretical; aesthetic; 
social 

religious 

social 

aesthetic 
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of changes in personality and social organization of peasants coming 
from Poland to the United States. An historical background of 
Polish life is followed by a large collection of letters which show the 
process of disintegration of the Polish social organization and atti- 
tude toward life, and by an autobiography of one who himself went 
through the long process of acculturation. Sociologists have done 
vastly more than psychologists in recent years with letters, diaries 
and case studies in the attempt to show the life history of individuals 
in relation to a changing social milieu. One might almost say that 
the attempt to study changes in personality which result from social 
causes has been the legitimate prey of sociologists; and that, except 
for the contribution made by psychiatry, psychology has, for the 
most part, kept its hands off until recently. Of late, however, it has 
shown a rapidly increasing interest. 

Both case histories and more literary forms of biography have fre- 
quently entirely omitted material which might serve to show the 
relationship between life development and cultural milieu. A recent 
attempt to introduce both systematization and cultural sophistication 
into the study of biography may therefore be adduced. A series of 
“criteria for the life history” is proposed, as follows: 

1. The subject must be viewed as a specimen in a cultural 
series. 

2. The organic motors of action ascribed must be socially rele- 
vant. 

3. The peculiar role of the family group in transmitting the 
culture must be recognized. 

4. The specific method of elaboration of organic materials into 
social behavior must be showm. 

5. The continuous related character of experience from child; 
hood through adulthood must be stressed. 

6. The “social situation” must be carefully and continuously 
specified as a factor. 

7. The life history material Itself must be organized and con- 
ceptualized. 

With these criteria In mind, six published life studies (biographical, 
autobiographical, and psychiatric) were examined. If to the reader 
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all this seems to be elaborating the obvious, let him be assured that 
adequate attention to the criteria, even by those skilled in ps\'chiatry 
and other disciplines, is extremely rare. 

The problem of life histor)- research has been greatl}’ clarified by 
this endeavor to set up definite criteria for the life histor\ . The life 
history, Dollard maintains, must be seen in terms of the cultural 
whole in which the personality develops. Culture must not be a dis- 
embodied set of forces. The forces must be personal forces, and they 
must act directl)’ upon the organism. The organism must be not a 
plastic wax, but a bundle of strivings. The strivings must be stated 
in such a way that their social objecri\’cs and directing tendencies 
must be defined in a biologically meaningful way and biologically 
defined in a socially meaningful way. The physiology of hunger is 
one thing; the socialization of hunger through a process of mother- 
child interactions is another. “The organic motors must be socially 
relevant.” 

Yet a word of reserve about Dollard’s approach is needed. His 
analysis is decidedly a step forward. Unfortunately, however, the 
organic motors are assumed to be alike, both quantitativeh and qual- 
itativel}', from one person to the next. We are assumed to be born 
with the same drives, with the same thresholds for each of the 
drives, with the same capacity to repress or inhibit a specific drive, 
with the same potentialities for integrating drives. Our central 
nervous st’stems are assumed to be onh slightly variable, our au- 
tonomic nervous systems not variable at all. The difference between 
your fear and my fear is a difference based upon the intensity or 
frequency of subjection to fear stimulation. This is definitely a step 
ahead of those sociologies which start with formless or unorganized 
human nature; but it is a step behind that conception of personality 
growth which stresses the ultimate and ceaseless interaction between 
organism and social world. Just as there is no hereditary trait which 
functions in social life without having been modified by social life, 
so there is no social response which does not concretely reflect the 
full individuality of the person. We all talk English, but with a 
tempo, pitch, emphasis, nasality or abruptness which springs in part 
from the biology of the individual’s speech organs, central nervous 
structures and autonomic thresholds. The life history, then, is a life 
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history of individual biological progression, the distinction between 
biological and cultural being arbitrarv, since the biological has 
become social and nothing but the biological can become social. For 
some purposes the social scientist may regard us as all alike. If we 
wish to vote for President, we have to vote on the first Tuesday 
after the first Monda\- in November; we cannot reflect individuality 
by voting in April. To make ourselves understood, we must rallr 
English. Institutionalized though our behavior may be, there is some 
individuality of a deep biological sort even in such acts; and with 
respect to a great deal of our institutional behavior the personal 
idiom is never lost. 

A large number of German psychologists have made use of the 
diary method of stud} ing change in attitudes and personality traits. 
The work of William ^tern and Charlotte Biihler and their many 
pupils should be special 1\- mentioned. In particular, students of the 
psychology of religion have in recent j-ears laid a good deal of stress 
upon such diary material, usually with a view to studying the up- 
heavals in religious belief and attitude which seem so common in 
adolescence. Much has also been written about the seclusiveness, 
negativism, loneliness, and sensitiveness of the early adolescent 
years. 

It seems to us that certain weaknesses invalidate much of this 
material. For example, no one seems to have ascertained what pro- 
portion of adolescents in various countries and in various socio- 
economic groups keep diaries. Diaries which are used to support a 
number of generalizations regarding adolescence seem to us to be 
worth but little unless there is some way of telling to what extent 
the adolescents who keep diaries are representative of those who do 
not — the latter must surelv be the vast majority. There are, in fact, 
many reasons for belie\ ing that among those who keep diaries there 
are an undue proportion whose contacts are unsatisfactory and whose 
need to “talk out” their emotional problems can be satisfied in no 
other way. There are, to be sure, a few diaries of matter-of-fact 
youngsters who simply tell what they had to eat and whether they 
went to the movies or went roller skating; but they are few, and 
they would without doubt be immediately regarded by most students 
of diaries as unsatisfactory for psychological analysis. 
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For these reasons it seems to us that the controlled diary, with 
continuous record of one’s own activities, comes much nearer to 
scientific requirements. But since, in most cases, this verj' element of 
control has restricted the nature of the entries made to a single type 
of behavior, the controlled diary has brought forth trait studies 
rather than total personality pictures. We shall pass directly, there- 
fore, to a consideration of case history methods. 

Just as the spontaneous diary has tended to be crowded out (for 
scientific purposes) by the controlled diar^q so the whole case method 
has tended to take on a flavor of “control.” Though case studies are 
still plentiful (biographies and autobiographies e.^tending all the 
way from a page or two up to elaborate documents of hundreds of 
pages), and though they are often of great clinical value, the col- 
lection of more and more material has inevitablj- led to statistical 
treatment of comparable data and to the attempt to define and 
measure each of the items of behavior which appear in the life his- 
tory. It is only in this way that causal relationships between what 
happens at one age and what happens at a later age can be defined. 
The intuitive use of the case method tends, therefore, to be crowded 
out by other methods in which items in one life history are com- 
pared with those in other life histories in order to determine whether- 
necessary sequences actually appear. To explain an adult maladjust- 
ment as due to a childhood mother fixation is a convenient habit j 
and if one finds that among a hundred nail-biters twenty-eight have 
mother fixations, one may, and frequently does, naively conclude 
that about 28 per cent of nail biting is due to mother fixation. The 
use of control groups, however, has shown more and more clearly 
that statistics of the type described are of no value. Mother fixations, 
for example, may appear in 35 per cent of «o;/-nail-biters, so that 
statistical comparisons become meaningless unless the presence of 
one trait bears more than a chance relation to the presence of an- 
other. 

One of the most elaborate and carefully controlled of such at- 
tempts is a study of “experience variables.” Dozens of adult per- 
sonality traits of each individual are compared with items in the 
environment — ^personality of father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
religious and social activities of the individual as a child and in the 
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early teens. In this way certain striking relations appear between the 
characteristics of the home and of the individual at the time of this 
inventory. With the data from nearly three hundred persons, the 
relation, for example, between present sex adjustment and the inci- 
dence of parental threats and punishments for sex practices is so 
striking that a causal relation betw'een such threats and present 
maladjustment is “absolutely” certain (the Pearson method not 
being applicable. Yule’s Q is used for such determinations). Sim- 
ilarly, social adjustment appears to be much better among those 
coming from homes where affection is freely expressed than those 
in which undemonstrativeness is the rule. Intimacy with the father 
appears in the case of both men and women co be a very important 
factor in present social adjustment. These data, being based upon 
self-estimates and memories, fail, of course, to obtain the objectivity 
of a contemporaneous behavior record. This represents, neverthe- 
less, one of the most extensive and systematic quantitative “tech- 
niques of biography” f< r the discovery of hypotheses regarding 
causal relations in the growth of personality. 

Thus the gradual merging of the case study method and the 
quantitative record of personality traits has engendered the bold 
hope of an actual science of biography. Among the most outspoken 
of the advocates of a systematic biographkaj technique, which will 
make biographical pst'cho'ugy as exact a «cience as ps)'chophysIcs, is 
Lasswell. Starting with the ps}chiatrlc and psychoanalytic proce- 
dures, he undertakes to subject each individual to a series of physio- 
logical and psj'chological experiments, including continuous record 
of variations in blood pressure, respiration, galvanic reflex, etc. The 
interview is recorded verbatim, and when the records can be studied 
at leisure after the termination of the session, an attempt is made to 
find what ph)-siological changes have accompanied the strain and 
stress of the interview, and to ascertain the physiological correlates 
of substitution, rationalization, compensation, and the like. Early re- 
ports on this work concern subjects’ behavior while free associations 
directly concerned the psychoanalyst. At such times, when considera- 
ble tension was apparent, the subjects showed quite uniformly in- 
creased pulse rate and decreased rate of speaking. This, of course, 
tells us little in itself as to individual diflEerences in personality. But 
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it seems to us enormously important by way of la\'ing groundwork. 
For by such methods life histories can be studied in terms of their 
significance for the individual. A great varict) of other psychiatric 
and psychological methods are suggested, including “master inven- 
tories” of character and independent diagnoses b\' psychiatrists of 
different persuasions. 

This belief in the possibility of a science of biography has even 
appeared in the writings of those whose life work has lv_(.n pri- 
marily experimental. “I would rather,” sa\s J. B. Watson, “see the 
behavior of one white rat observed carefully from the miiment of 
birth until death than to see a large volume of accurate statistical 
data on how two thousand rats learn to open a puzzle-box.” 

The interview has in recent years tended more and more to be- 
come an exact method. We find the “standardized” interview de- 
veloping among social case workers, personnel officers, and psychia- 
trists, with variations characteristic of the different fields, but with 
the common purpose of avoiding those irregularities which make the 
usual interview data so difficult to subject to s\ stematic quantitative 
treatment. A technique has been devised, for example, for the re- 
porting of both verbal and non-verbal behavior in brief interviews, 
data being recorded on a standard chart. It appears from these data 
that such tensions and distractions as show themselves in change of 
posture, for example, offer a useful supplement to the verbal record. 
It is made clear that while actual difficulties in remembering what is 
said during a short interview are not serious, the development of a 
technique to record all that is really important in the interview is 
complex and difficult. Other attempts to put interview data on a 
more exact basis have involved the obtaining of the same informa- 
tion by two interview’'ers at about the same time, together with inde- 
pendent predictions as to the probable “success” of the interviewee, 
and the checking of intennew results against other data. Question- 
naires as guides to be followed in interviewing are also commonly 
used j the questionnaire as a standard form for organization of mate- 
rial w'hile in the presence of the interviewer is, of course, quite a 
different thing from the one filled out in isolation or aloofness from 
all personal contacts. 

The highly personal nature of the interview situation is itself full 
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of problems for social ps)chology. Never has this been more clearly 
shown than in G. Hamilton’s Research in Marriage. Hamilton, 
in inter\icwing two hundred married persons with regard to a wide 
range of topics ha\'ing to do with success or failure in the marriage 
relation, found it necessary to standardize his procedure to a degree 
which might at first appear preposterous. The questions (over 300 
in number) were t\ped on cards which the interviewee read and 
answered, Hamilton recording the replies verbatim. Having dis- 
covered that the sheer distance between the subject and the inter- 
viewer is an important variable, he tied the subject’s chair to the wall 
so that this element could be held constant. Ob\’iously there are 
many cases, even so, in u hich Plamiltoii’s ps\'chiatrlc interview is not. 
standardized; he points out that some of his typewritten sentences 
acted as “leading questions,” and that the clement of personal sug- 
gestion was not eliminated. Furthermore, he allowed the subject to 
skip a question at a gi^-e/i time and to come back to it later, so that 
there must have been a piling up of unpleasant or “tense” questions 
at the end. But this work, together with certain other similar studies, 
appears to justify the comdetion that even in such a complicated and 
delicate problem of inquiry, a genuinely scientific planning of the 
interview procedure mat' minimize those personal elements which 
distort accurac}- of rcpoi t, and may bring out in a definite form cer- 
tain important elements in life histories which could not possibly be 
secured in an\' other wa\'. Such inquiries point toward a biogra-phical 
technique, a method of studying relations between past experiences 
and present adjustments. 

Thus, when experimental method is not at hand, the systematic 
study of factors appearing in pcrsonalit)- at various ages points the 
way to the determinatimi of causes, and, when taken in conjunction 
with objective physiological and psychological tests and a study of 
heredity, should make it ultimately possible to compare the relative 
importance of a wide variety of interacting forces in the structure of 
personality. The naive assumption that personality is determined by 
heredity alone, and the equally naive but at present far more wide- 
spread idea that somehow all temperamental and emotional differ- 
ences are imposed by the environment upon otherwise identical 
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organisms, are at last giving way to a somewhat more critical quanti- 
tative approach. 

We turn now to methods of measurement which are no less 
objective than those applied to the measurement of single traits. 
They might, indeed, be considered as simultaneous measurement of 
single traits. But the results now to be presented have consistently 
been offered with a totally different interpretation. The “unique 
trait” hypothesis has, as a matter of fact, often been specifically 
repudiated. The point of view represented by most of this work is 
perhaps typified by the “personalistic” position of Stern. Stern dis- 
tinguishes (as translated by Allport and Vernon) between “vertical” 
and “horizontal” relationships among personality factors. The for- 
mer are those “in which significance is sought in the depths of per- 
sonality,” whereas the latter represent single factors (regarded as 
on the periphery of personality ) as related to other single factors. 
Stern insists, in common with most other German students of per- 
sonality and character, that the individual’s specific characteristics 
are of little significance, considered either singly or in relation to 
each other, unless each of them is related to the central conative 
drives, values, and emotional f enchants. These not only give mean- 
ing to the specific traits, but actually'^ control and guide them. To 
study single traits apart from central determinants is about as suc- 
cessful as the attempt to read purpose or meaning into the random 
flutterings of a chicken whose head has just been severed by the axe. 

All this has been cogently stated by Vernon, together with illus- 
trations of methods best adapted to personality research proceeding 
from such assumptions. It is not surprising to find that matching 
methods are presented as most suitable, since various angles of 
viewing the personality-as-a-whole can thus be compared. Several 
experiments, his own and others’, are cited to show that interpreta- 
tive sketches, or “structured impressions,” yielded more accurate and 
more readily identifiable representations of individual personalities, 
and with more agreement among themselves, than schematic devices 
and ratings on specific traits. For example, twenty-five student sub- 
jects were observed by three experimenters during the administra- 
tion of various performance tests. Their impressions were embodied 
in interpretative sketches and also in ratings of intelligence, quick- 
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ncbs, extroversion, and emotional stability. Attempts by the experi- 
menters to match the sketches with their recollected impressions of 
the subjects were successful in 23.3 per cent of the cases (equivalent 
to a contingency coefficient of .72 =i= .06). Matching on the basis 
of ratings was much less successful, the comparable coefficient being 
only .27 .04. There seems to be little doubt that, for purposes of 

identifying individuals^ such “whole” methods are more successful. 
We shall later consider the question as to their merits with regard 
to other aims in personality measurement. 

“Expressive activities” have, logically enough, received a major 
share of the attention of experimentally minded adherents of this 
school of thought. For if personality does flow from certain inner 
springs, it should be objectively discernible through characteristic 
modes of expression, such as voice, gait, and handwriting. These 
offer avenues of investigation without making any concessions to 
trait ideology. 

We have already seen (page 783) that certain personality traits 
may be matched with voices of unseen speakers with a limited de- 
gree of success. In a further experiment Allport and Cantril had 
each of three 50-word personality sketches read by each of three 
speakers, whom the sketches described. The percentage of correct 
matchings was reliably greater than chance, with six sets of three 
speakers. Altogether, 54.5 per cent of the matchings were correct, 
though only one-third of them would be so by chance. Again the 
percentage of correct matchings of the total personality sketches 
exceeds that of single characteristics. 

Handwriting as an index to personality has been regarded both 
as an open sesame and as a cheap form of charlatanism. It has with- 
out question been exploited. Though for some time a small amount 
of honest and careful stud) has been devoted to it, only recently 
has it become the object of investigation by true experimental meth- 
ods. It is only fair to add that most psychologists, remembering its 
unsavory past and witnessing the quack methods to which it is still 
largely a prey, have exhibited a certain cultural lag in their attitudes 
toward the more careful recent work. To say this is not to maintain 
that the interpretation of character by handwriting is a science; its 
most devoted adherents would make no such claims. It is to be used, 
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rather, in the manner described in connection with tiie Rorschach 
test, as a source of reasonably dependable clues which demand con- 
siderable experience and insight before they are of mueh value. 

Some criteria are ob^■iously demanded if the merits of handwrit- 
ing are to be assessed. The Allport-^'ernon Test of \’alues was used 
in one attempt to determine the degree to which dominant interests 
could be judged by a graphologist. Fifty subjects took this test, 
receiving scores for each of the six values. They then wrote a given 
sample of prose with their own pens, “in natural manner,” on paper 
of uniform size. From these samples an expert graphologist, who 
knew nothing concerning the subjects except their sex and their 
handedness, assigned to each of them a score for five of the six 
values. The two sets of scores were then correlated, with the fol- 
lowing results; 


Value 
Aesthetic. 
Economic 
Theoretic. 
Political. . 
Religious . 


Correlation 
.40± .08 
.29 ± .09 
.25 ± .09 
.07 ± .10 
-.o6± .10 


These correlations were then combined by considering the 250 scores 
as a single series; the resulting coefficient was .21 ± .04. Something 
more than chance is at work here, and this becomes the more certain 
when we consider the limitations of the test which was used. The 
reliability coefficients of the several values range between .54 and 
.84. Graphologists, moreover, are quick to point out the wide 
divergence between interests, as thus measured by questionnaire 
methods, and the fundamental characterological dispositions which 
are the object of graphological inquir)^ In particular, it is main- 
tained that any such test of interests is bound to sweep into its 
dragnet much that is of passing and superficial importance, whereas 
graphological methods attempt to plumb the underlying depths of 
stable personality features. 

In view of these and other limitations, the foregoing experiment 
was continued. Six individuals were selected as being dominant in 
one, and only one, of each of the six values, according to both test 
scen es and graphological diagnosis. These six individuals then re- 
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wrote the same letter on uniform paper, signing fictitious names. 
The letters were then photostated and sent to thirty-one graphol- 
ogists, together with brief descriptions of Spranger’s six types (to 
which the six values arc intended to correspond). They were asked 
to match the scripts with the types, of which relatively "pure” repre- 
sentatives had written the scripts. As a control device, twenty-six 
“educated adults” of both sexes who were unacquainted with graph- 
ology, duplicated this prercedure. Four or more of the matchings of 
seventeen of the twenty-six graphologists were correct, but not a 
single layman achieved so high a degree of success. The probability 
of the degree of accuracy achieved b)’ the graphologists is about one 
in a million chances; of that of the laymen, one in 1.18. 

Another experiment will afford a glimpse at graphological meth- 
ods. The Allport Ascendance-Submission Test and the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule were given to fifty college women, who then 
wrote a 139-word selection of prose in the same room at the same 
time. These samples of writing were then judged by twenty-six 
objective graphological measures. Of these, only four yielded con- 
sistently reliable correlations (or nearly so). These, together with 
two multiple correlations, are as follows: 

Girrebtions of Graphological Scores with 


Graphological Me.isurc.s 

Thurstone P.S. 

Allport A.S. 

(a) capital height 

-46 

.16 

(b) capital ratio 

-.68 

.46 

(c) loopiness 

■SS 

--24 

(d) line-overlap 

• 45 

-■41 

(c) and (d) multiple correlation 

.64 

-■44 

(b), (c) and (d) multiple correlation 

.84 

-.56 


The reliability coefficients of the various measures, most of which 
were obtained with the aid of microscope and calipers, ranged be- 
tween .4 and .8, the median coefficient for the direct measures being 
.77, and for the ratio measures, .71. The reliability test, however, was 
a rigorous one, being obtain/d from a comparison of two samples of 
script written at different ifmes under quite dissimilar circumstances. 
The factor of height seemed to be the most consistent of the several 
types of measures used; seven of them, all involving height, had an 
average intercorrelation of .54. The average intercorrelation of three 
measures involving spacing was .33.- These results dexnoiatrate, at 
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the very least, that certain features of handwriting are fairly stable 
characteristics of the individual under some cultural conditif)ns. Al- 
though most of the single measures show little relationship to 
neurotic and ascendant traits, the multiple correlations resulting 
from their optimum combination is striking. 

Such procedures, while more satisfying to the objective-minded 
psychologist, are felt by many graphologists to be almost a prostitu- 
tion of their art. Personality is acknowledged to be only one of the 
factors which determine handwriting. Hence no particular feature 
alone may be expected to be a reliable and definite indication of a 
personality trait. It is the “syndrome” that counts — the coexistence 
of parallel or contradictor)- features. Thus no great degree of cor- 
respondence between graphological and objective methods of por- 
traying personality ma)' be expected — or desired. At any rate, such 
experiments as we have quoted permit us to state the following 
reasons why careful graphological methods may no longer be ig- 
nored by the student of personality: 

1. They can be made reasonably objective, both in the sense 
that retest reliabilities of single measurements have been 
found which compare favorably with those of other meth- 
ods, and in the sense that a considerable number of graphol- 
ogists have been found to agree fairly well with each other 
as to the total personality picture which emerges from their 
study. 

2 . Characteristics revealed by them (at their best) do cor- 
respond to some degree with those divulged by other meth- 
ods. While this is true of single measurements to only a 
slight degree, graphological “syndromes” are fully as indica- 
tive trends as other forms of expressive activity. 

To this may be added that the limitations of these methods (even at 
their best) are essentially the same as of those applied to other ex- 
pressive activities. These will be discussed on a later page. 

The inspiration for most of the experimental work on expressive 
activities has come from theories of personality which are native to 
German soil. The great majority of experiments have consequently 
emanated from German laboratories. But in spite of this, we present, 
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as the most exhaustive research in this field, work from an American 
laboratory. Its sponsors would be the first to admit their debt to 
their German predecessors. We choose it in preference to the pio- 
neering experiments because of the more careful attention that has 
been given in the Harvard laboratories to problems of reliability, 
and because the wide range of behaviors studied permits vastly 
greater insight into the interrelationships of different forms of 
expression. 

In Studies in Expressii'e Movement, G. W. Allport and P. E. 
Vernon present the results of submitting twenty-five male subjects, 
ranging in age from 18 to 50, to an elaborate series of laboratory 
measurements. These included muscular pressures in writing and 
muscular tonus in the relaxed state; speed of reading aloud, of 
walking and strolling, of arranging cubes, of drawing various figures, 
of handwriting, and of tapping with fingers, hands, and legs; degree 
of over- or under-estimation of size of coins and dollar bills, of dis- 
tance from the bod}-, of angle of freely rotating arm, and of heavi- 
ness of weights; of tendenev to space, closely or widely, cubes, drawn 
figures, and handwriting ; and of tendency toward expansiveness of 
stride, of handwriting, and of drawm figures. Subjects were observed 
individually in three experimental sessions at four-week intervals. 
Motor tests were in most cases administered at least twice, and at 
different sessions. Two observers were always present, and their 
measurements were supplemented by qualitative observations and 
ratings. 

From the mass of statistical material yielded by these data, two 
questions primarily concern us. If expressive movements have sig- 
nificance for personality they must, in the first place, permit of 
reliable measurement. If this test is passed, we shall then inquire 
into their interrelationships. The data, of course, are complex, and 
certain statistical questions bob up to render uncertain their inter- 
pretation at several points. 

Most of the correlations based upon repetitions of single measure- 
ments suggest a considerable degree of individual variability. But 
since most of the measures are based upon very brief samples of 
behavior (the average period was about 30 seconds) the authors 
seem to be justified in supplementing the “raw” coefficients. jwth 
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those predicted by the Spearman-Brown formula for the scores based 
upon performance at both (or all three) sessions. Thus “stepped 
up,” most of the speed tests show reliability coeflicicnts between .8 
and .9. These arc uniformly a few paints higher if computed from 
scores obtained at the same experimental session, than if from ses- 
sions separated by an inten-al of weeks. The retest reliabilities of 
the single measures of pressures and tensions, accurac\ of estima- 
tion, spacing, and expansiveness were less satisfactory, most of them 
ranging between .6 and .8 (corrected). Composite scores, however, 
built up of similar or related tasks and “stepped up” according to 
the number of measures included, result in several “factors” w'hose 
reliabilities arc in the neighborhood of .8. Individual scores in most 
of the single measurements, in other words, were not very reliable, 
but stable differences w'ere found by combining scores. 

The reader will have noted that, once composite scores are substi- 
tuted for single measurements, the problem of reliability includes 
that of the interrelationship of measures. .Vnd here we find many 
surprises 5 often totally disparate measures are closely related, while 
almost identical ones are not. Thus, speeds of walking and of stroll- 
ing yield a correlation of — .075 of length of walking and of stroll- 
ing strides (corrected for height), .02; w’hcreas extent of cubes 
(spread out at will upon the table) and overcstima.ion of distance 
with the logs are correlated to the extent of .59. But averages of 
series of correlations are uniformly positive, and in most cases high 
enough to suggest that habits of gesture are reasonably stable charac- 
teristics of the individual. Thus the average retest reliability f uncor- 
rected) of all measures is .684. Intercorrelations of similar tasks for 
different muscle groups are fully as high as repeat correlations for 
the same muscle groups; the latter are .75 for tasks separated by a 
few minutes, and .64 for those separated by a period of weeks. 

The 45 speed measures are reduced to 14 composite measures, 
whose respective reliabilities (stepped up according to the number 
of single measures included) range from .74 to .96. But the average 
intercorrelation of the 14 measures is only .17. Clearly, there is no 
general speed factor present. (The authors quote several other inves- 
tigations, all of which present average speed intercorrelations of 
about .45 } these they believe to be spuriously high, because of “con- 
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stancv of set” on the part of subjects, and the similarity of the tasks 
included.) Hence speed is separated into three factors, each meas- 
ured 1 )\ similar tasks fcjund to be positively intercorrelated. Survey- 
ing the intcrcorrelations of all their tests, they discover three hard 
'psychological factors (not “group factors” in the usual sense, yet 
psychologically coherent general ways of behaving which enter into 
and determine scores in individual tests). The factors are area (tend- 
ency to fill up space, whatever the movement and however made) ; 
emphasis (tendency to accept and throw into relief certain phases of 
expression) i and cnitrifugalily (tendency to move “out” rather 
than “in”). The nature of these factors, the average intercorrelations 
of the measures of which they are composed, and their own inter- 
correlations, are given in the following table: 

Average 

Intercor- 

relation 

among Internal 
Number Component Con- 

of Measures sistency 

Component (Uneor- (Cor- Correlation with Preceding' 


Factor Measures rected) rected) Factors in Order Listed 

Verbal speed 8 .46 .77 

Drawing speed .... 9 .58 .77 .61 

Rhythmic speed 9 .76 .90 .07; .19 

Area 9 .33 .82 -.33; -.52; -.30 

Centrifugality 7 .30 .75 .34; .07; -.03; —.03 

Emphasis 13 .25 .82 —.38; —.20; .07; .25; — .aa 


If the evidence stopped here our conclusions would be mainly 
negative. There is clear!) no general speed factor permeating all 
these forms of expression. Nor is there a “general psychomotor” fac- 
tor expressing strength or vitality (the median intercorrelation of 
24 variables presumabl)' measuring this is .05). Physical pres- 
sure or tension appears not to be an individual constant} it is 
“significant only as part of a wider and more psychological tendency 
to make emphatic movements.” Statistically speaking, the chief posi- 
tive results of the experiment seem to us to be that certain specific 
expressive activities represent relatively constant individual varia- 
tions. That general factors have been tapped would seem to be 
demonstrated by the second column of the above table, but two con- 
siderations rendci' it less impressive than these coefficients ’w^ould 
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indicate; ( i) in almost every case certain measures which on a priori 
grounds should be Included in the composites are omitted because 
they show little relationship to the others; and lienee ( 2 ) until these 
average interrelationships have been confirmed by the use of other 
subjects, these factors will smack of the accidental, the opportunistic. 
Nor are we impressed by the very respectable size of the corrected 
coefficients in the third column. The authors hesitate to “step up” 
14 speed variables having an average intercorrelation of .168 to 
an internal consistency of .72; “here is a case where the use of 
corrections, however legitimate statistically, seems to distort and 
misrepresent the psychological situation.” It seems to us that pre- 
cisely the same might be said for its application to these factors. 
Their only significance, bet'ond that of the second column, lies in 
their applications for the reliability of the composite scores, and this 
could be more dependably presented in terms of simple correlations 
between composite scores as obtained from repeated tests. 

But to present only this statistical material would give an untrue 
picture of the authors’ position regarding both methods and results. 
Vernon’s Insistence on congruence of vertical measures rather than 
correspondence between horizontal ones has already been suggested 
(page 846). While the authors believe that their several factors rep- 
resent, to a degree, vertical relationships, they are subject to all the 
shortcomings that inhere In statistical indices. Hence their supple- 
mentary methods must at least be hinted at. The thesis defended by 
this material is that “measures which do not correspond statistically 
may nevertheless be congruent psychologically.” 

“Case studies” of four of the experimental subjects are therefore 
presented. One of these was a vocational counselor for business 
executives who gave the impression of being vigorous, brisk, pleas- 
ing, and “go-getting.” In all of the ten traits (voice loudness, 
speech connectedness, movement during idleness, gesticulation while 
speaking, freedom of movement, smoothness of movement, natural 
tempo, neatness of personal appearance, consistency of neatness, 
forcefulness of personality) he was rated in the top quartile, and at 
the very top in speed and forcefulness. As for the objective meas- 
urements, his mean score on the 24 variables was second highest, 
and he was next to the most consistent. He scored highest in the 
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emphatic group factor, seventh in the areal, and thirteenth in the 
centrifugal group factor. Certain contradictions, however, appeared; 
he was slow in verbal, drawing, and strolling speeds; low in size 
of handwriting, size of check-marks, and length of strolling stride. 
The authors then proceed to show that these contradictions are actu- 
ally contradictory only in the light of a friori logic, that they disap- 
pear when studied as aspects of a total personality. Thus, “although 
aggressive and self-confident, the subject has developed caution, 
precision, and the capacity for delay; when committing himself he 
must be certain. . . . His reading and speaking are slow because 
[.i*] his enunciation is exceptionally distinct and precise. The reduc- 
tion in size of his handwriting . . . seems to indicate the same qual- 
ity. The striking difference between his speeds of walking and stroll- 
ing shows this same tendency of modifying any headstrong impulses 
at will. . . . There are, in short, no measurements in this case 
which might definitely contradict a subjective interpretation of this 
man’s personality.” 

One further experiment is illuminating. Samples of the pressure 
curves (writing, and drawing parallel lines) of four subjects, and 
specimens of their handwriting — ^they were reproduced exactly for 
the judges’ use — were presented to 32 judges, together with thumb- 
nail sketches of the personalities of the same four subjects. These 
were as follows: 

A. Highly artistic, hyperactive, generous and cheerful, “Bo- 
hemian.” 

B. Colorless, quiet, agreeable, and dependable student. 

C. Immature, self-asserting, extravagant, unstable sophomore. 

D. Forceful, actl\'e, efficient business man, but cautious and 
exact. 

After the technique of obtaining the curves was explained to the 
judges, they were asked to match them with the scripts. By chance 
each script would be matched with each set of curves 6.25 per cent' 
of the time; actually the correct incidence was obtained in 14 per 
cent of the judgments for subject D, and in 18.7 per cent for sub- 
ject B. Subjects A and C were mistaken for each other with almost 
exactly .the^ same frequency, correct matchings for these subjects 
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being no more frequent than would occur by chance. Altogether, 
43 per cent of the matchings were correct, as against is per cent by 
chance; this is ec]uivalent to a biserial r of .63. It is cpitc rightly 
pointed out that these subjects were exceptionally heterogeneous; 
but the authors maintain that, nevertheless, the uniformity of judg- 
ments, w'hich was much greater than the accuracy, points to a con- 
siderable congruence among very diverse expressive activities. 

We have devoted considerable space to experiments with expres- 
sive activities. Their contribution may be evaluated as to methods, 
and as to the theory of personality toward which they point. Their 
most significant contribution to methodology appears to be the 
matching device. Its limitations are fairly obvious; chief among 
them is the practical impossibility of distinguishing among indi- 
viduals who are not particularly heterogeneous. “Pure” and extreme 
types can often be identified by such means, but most individuals, 
particularly in large groups, do not become distincti\'ely delineated. 
It is a rough Instrument, but it cuts deep. If other instruments are 
more refined, this one is at least not limited to the probing of single 
symptoms. Within limits, it is capable of laying bare those elemental 
forces, whatever the\" are and how'ever wide their influence, which 
lend to personality whatever degree of unity it n s. 

But precisely at this point we have to deal with an unknown quan- 
tity. If it is assumed that personality, being more unified than the 
flutterings of a decapitated fowl, has some focal point or points, are 
they alike, or at least commensurable, for different individuals.^ Are 
these foci native, or the result of cultural experience, or both : And 
do their radii become more or less extended with the cultural im- 
press.^ Such questions suggest the extreme audacity of these methods 
of measurement. They also reveal a further weakness of the match- 
ing device. For w'hcther it be voice, handwriting, gait, or pressure 
curves which are to be matched with each other, with single traits, or 
with personality sketches, a considerable subjective factor on the part 
of the matcher is involved. So far as we know, every investigator has 
found a greater degree of uniformity than of accuracy when match- 
ing techniques were employed. Success depends, in other words, 
upon the utilization of stereotypes. We are inclined to agree with 
Allport and Vernon that the stereotypes are in the right direction 
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but exaggerated. The moral to the story is, then, that while we have 
learned something about the general organization of personality 
from these experiments, the best that can be said in individual diag- 
nosis is that the)’ are somewhat more likely to be right than wrong. 
For stereotypes notoriously fail with individuals who are an excep- 
tion to the rule. 

The concept of congruence among personality characteristics we 
hold to be an important one. Statistical investigation has thus far 
failed to reveal an)- deep-])-ing growth centers for such congruences 
among fundamental traits. The evidence for their existence is almost 
entirely based upon judgments. This is inevitably so, in our judg- 
ment, since personality characteristics (at least those of greatest 
social significance) are themselves cultural percepts, and not per- 
ceptually independent entitles. This is not to say that they cannot 
be more closely approximated by exclusively objective means. But 
this will await a far better understanding than we now possess of the 
possible significance of various -aspects of culture. For many aspects 
of personality may almost be defined in terms of the uses to which 
bits of the culture complex are put by individuals. 


So much has been claimed for the Rorschach test by some of its 
proponents that appraisal of precisely what it can do, and how well, 
has become extreme!)’ difficult. The materials for the test are simple, 
and its conception is ingenious. It consists of ten irregular but sym- 
metrical ink blots, five of them in blacks and grays, and five par- 
tially in colors, on a white background. Administration and scoring 
of the test, however, are elaborate and, at some points, highly sub- 
jective. The nature of these difficulties, as well as the inclusiveness 
of personality aspects wliich the test attempts to probe, will be shown 
by the following classification of responses which must be recorded, 
(The list is not complete, nor is there unanimity regarding methods 
of scoring.) 

I. Mode of apperception : 

as a whole 

detail first, then fitted into whole 

part'or detail 
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unusual detail 
white detail 

detail, where whole very common 
most fiequent sequence of above responses 
apperception t>pe, based on all of above 

2. Quality of response: 

form or shape (good or poor) 
movement 

judged wholly by color 

judged primarily by color, secondarily by form 
judged primarily by form, secondarily by color 
chiaroscuro 
total color score 

proportions of color and movement 

3. Content and originality; 

original (good or poor) 

common 

animal 

involving humans 

4. Total number of responses 

We can indicate for only a few of these the significance for per- 
sonality often ascribed to them. Whole responses represent a syn- 
thetic type of thought j detail responses, meticulous or analytic 
thought} too great preponderance of the former reveals unprac- 
ticability and carelessness of detail. An invariable sequence of part 
and whole responses shows compulsion and stereotypy, whereas too 
loose a sequence reflects an illogical and disordered mind. Two or 
more white details suggest opposition and obstinacy, since most sub- 
jects perceive the white as background. A moderately high propor- 
tion of good form responses indicates intelligence, but too high a 
proportion shows a formal and pedantic mentality. Movement re- 
sponses reveal the degree of intra-ps)chic creativlt)'} the) are numer- 
ous in the artistic and the highly intelligent, whereas peasants, im- 
beciles, and the materially minded give few or no such responses. 
Color responses are unrelated to intelligence, but represent affectiv- 
ity, fluidity of emotion. Pedants and depressives fail to give color 
responses, but they are frequent among the nervous, high-strung, 
and artists. Responses wholly in terms of color mean impulsiveness, 
and a preponderance of color over form responses reflects sensitivity 
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or suggestibility. Chiaroscuro responses reveal anxious, cautious, un- 
free affective adaptability. Too large a proportion of original re- 
sponses shows fantasy rather than intelligence, but too low a propor- 
tion indicates either feeble-mindedness or poverty of imagination. 
Common responses reflect stereotypy or low intelligence. Ani mal 
responses, being the commonest, are frequent among the feeble- 
minded, but rare among artists. In general, the “apperception type,” 
as determined by part and whole responses, is symptomatic of the 
intellectual life, as the movement-color responses reveal the affective 
life. 

The reader must not conclude that Rorschach test results are cur- 
rently interpreted by the sheer addition of scores according to these 
indices. Both the strengths and the weaknesses of the method, as at 
present used, lie in this flexible interpretation of responses in a 
clinical manner. From any objective standards, there is much to be 
desired by way of standardization of the test. The following criti- 
cisms are offered by one who has used the test widely in this country, 
as applicable to European Rorschach work generally (the test has 
been used far more widely in Europe than here): (i) norms are 
based on few cases, or missing entirely, and usually presented with- 
out measures of dispersion; (2) the methods of interpretation are 
essentially those of the artist — ^judgments arc qualitative or subjec- 
tive, even intuitive j ( 3 ) liberties are frequently taken with method, 
there is inconstancy in scoring, and no hard and fast normative cri- 
teria exist. Doubtful responses, for example, are sometimes classified 
after the test is concluded, in conformity with the modal tendency 
of the subject. To this it may be added that the reliability of the test 
is most uncertain, although recent improvements in the standardiza- 
tion of scoring have resulted in some fairly satisfactory reliabilities. 

Attempts to use only objective scores of Rorschach responses have 
been somewhat disappointing. According to one study, twenty 
“healthy adults” made a reliably greater total number of responses 
than twenty-three non-hospitalized mental patients, but the ratios of 
various types of response were about the same for the two groups. 
The unstable subjects showed, however, a greater variability from 
picture to picture in number of responses than the stable group. 
Most investigators have found little or no relationship between 
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Rorschach’s alleged criteria of levels of intelligence and scores of 
adults on intelligence tests. 

Considered as a device for eliciting symptoms which are to be seen 
in relation to each other, much as a physician sizes up coexisting 
symptoms in making a diagnosis, the Rorschach test has been en- 
thusiastically received in many quarters. Rorschach himself is re- 
ported to have compared notes with a psychoanahst concerning a 
subject studied b)' both methods, with striking agreement. The 
analyst is said to have been able to add onl\’ content derived from 
the patient’s history. Diagnosis of mental disease by liorschach 
methods has in many cases been clinically confirmed. Bearing in 
mind the conditions under which the usefulness seems to have been 
demonstrated (these conditions may be labeled as psycho-diagnostic 
rather than objective), the testimony of one who is also familiar 
with more objective methods is of considerable interest: “I am 
unable to call to mind any other test of personality or temperamental 
traits which will tell me as much about my subjects in so short a 
time as does the Rorschach test.” Since the test is being widely and 
gratefully used by many clinicians (and by many students of normal 
adolescents and children), and since its results are at present being 
compared extensively with life history documents with apparent mu- 
tual illumination, it is almost certainly more valuable and more 
promising than can be indicated by existing quantitative results. The 
reader will recall its usefulness in conjunction with other methods 
of appraising total personality in childhood (pages 287 ff.). 

A thoroughgoing experimental approach has been applied by 
Luria to a host of personality problems. While his concern has been 
primarily theoretical, his work is a beautiful example of theory lead- 
ing to experiment, which in turn leads to revisions of theory and 
further experiment. His basic method is as follows: the subject is 
given a word stimulus which must be responded to simultaneously 
by speaking a word and by pressing with the right hand a pneu- 
matic bulb to which a kymograph is attached. The left hand, about 
which nothing is said to the subject, remains throughout the experi- 
ment resting upon a sensitive plate, also attached to the kymograph, 
so that involuntary tremors or more overt movements arc contjnu- 
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ously recorded. In iomc of the experiments pulse rate and galvanic 
skin reflex were also recorded, but they proved to be of little signifi- 
cance. Simple measures of reaction time and intensity of motor re- 
sponse were made, but interpretations are drawn chiefly from (i) 
shape and regularity of the voluntary muscle response curves; (2) 
their relationship to the time of the verbal response and to the 
nature of the verbal stimulus; and (3) the nature of the verbal 
response. In particular, the degree of organization which emerges 
from the sum total of behavior is scrutinized. 

Luria’s work leads him to postulate two cypes of persons, the 
“reactive-stable” and the “reactive-labile.” The former are character- 
ized by “complete coordination and relative regularity” of work, by 
absence of fluctuations in time of speech responses, and by accurate 
synchronizing of speech and motor responses. Their behavior is 
characterized. In short, b}' “an obvious regulating process.” This role 
of regulation Luria conceives to be played by a “functional barrier” 
by means of which conflict is kept in the higher cortical centers until 
motor outlets are found through which the whole organism can be 
integrated. Conversclj', therefore, the reactive-labile type is pri- 
marily characterized b\‘ disorganization. There are “marked and un- 
equal delays” of the speech reactions, contrasting with spontaneous 
and uncontrolled motor responses of considerable irregularity. 
“Every excitation ... at once passes over without any obstruction 
to the motor sphere.” As in all type dichotomies, a fair propor- 
tion of subjects fell at of near the border lines, or between the 
two types. From a group of one hundred students tested, Luria re- 
ports 24 as being reactive-stable (with only “normal” deviations 
from regularity), and 31 as reactive-labile, their motor reactions 
being clearly irregular and uncoordinated. 

It is a reasonable hypothesis that degree of disorganization is a 
function of the difiiculty of the task for the subject. Hence varia- 
tions in difiiculty were introduced, both by using subjects of widely 
diverse abilities (children, feeble-minded adults, peasants, university 
students), and by restricting the type of verbal response required so 
that it became vcr\' simple or almost impossibly difficult as the case 
required. In general, the hypothesis was verified; the “functional 
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barrier” was least operative in children and the feeble-minded, and 
under conditions of fatigue and extreme difficulty. 

But many subjects of presumably good ability showed extreme 
disorganization in making e\’en simple associative responses. I.uria’s 
primary concern was with behavior under conditions of affect. Hence 
most of his situations were so constructed as to involve conflict. By 
experimental means of great ingenuity he was able to demonstrate 
that differences in degree of organization of behavior, among sub- 
jects of about the same capacity, were directly traceable to conflicts 
know'n to be pi'escnt. In some cases (e.g., neurotics) this u’as a I'ela- 
tively widespread and permanent state of conflict which was shown 
by irregular response to any and all verbal stimuli. Other cases in- 
volved temporary conflicts, such as those of students prior to an 
all-important examination, or of suspected criminals; in some sub- 
jects conflicts were experimentally produced under hypnosis. This 
latter technique was a particularly valuable one because “normal” 
behavior before the introduction of the conflict, and after its re- 
moval, could be compared with the behavior while the conflicts 
w'ere acutely felt. All these data give impressive evidence that char- 
acteristically disorganized individuals may be detected by these 
means, and that conflicts known to exist in normal subjects may also 
be “spotted.” 

Fascinating as much of this material proves to be, our present 
problem is that of individual differences. What kinds of personality 
are associated w'ith these differences in degree of integration? And 
are these differences stable, characteristic ones? It might be sus- 
pected, for example, that among the students facing examination, 
those who had reason to expect failure would show a greater degree 
of disorganization than those thoroughly prepared; but control ex- 
periments indicated that this factor played no part. The clinical 
s)'mptoms found among the 31 reactive-labile students in this 
group Included fatigue, anemia, affective instability, hyperthyroid- 
ism, neurasthenia, depression, “constitutional neuropath,” hysteria, 
irritability, headaches, and excitability. One or more of these was 
found in all but four of this group, whereas similar diagnoses were 
made for only four of the reactive-stable group. The percentages 
arc given below: 
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Reactively Reactively 

Clinical Classification Labile Stable 

Nuimil health) 64% 

Ncuropithic s>mptoms (psych isthenia,hysteni, etc) 61% 16% 

Som itic lefects 13% 20^ 

Undiagnosed 13% o 


Following up this clue, a group of neurotic patients was inten- 
sively studied by the same methods. Twenty five hysterical and 
neurasthenic subjects weie found to be sharply differentiated from 
normals, in that their leactions were diffuse, and excitations found 
immediate motor outlet, they were, in short, unable “to keep the 
conflict isolated from the motor area.” Luna states that among these 
twenty five clinically verified neurotics there was not a single case of 
“the complete regulation of the movements and control of the 
equalized reactions ” 

Luna’s methods have not only been systematically pursued by 
a large group of Russian investigators (an example of scientific 
cooperation rarely seen m this country on such a scale) but they are 
beginning to be applied here also. One comparison has been made 
of Luna’s techniques with those of the “lie detector,” the galvanic 
skin reflex, and the association test. Fifty psychoneurotics and fifty 
normal controls were used as subjects. Their behavior, tabulated 
according to several of Luna’s measures, is analyzed below 



1 

Reaction Time in Seconds 

Percentage of Disturbance 


Neutr-il I 
Stimuli j 

Critical 

Stimuli 

Post criticil 
Stimuli 

Speech 

Motor 

Local General 

Controls 

J 9 

2 7 

2 I 

19 

17 

8 

Psychoncurotics 

2 5 

4 8 

3 I 

35 

35 

26 

24 anxiety cases 

2 7 

S 4 

3 4 

41 

33 

30 

19 hysteria cases 

7 obsessive-compul- 

2 3 

4 I 

* 9 

31 

36 

21 

sive cases 

2 2 

4 I 

2 7 

29 

43 

25 


It will be seen that although the group data distinguish neurotics 
from controls, it would be unsafe to diagnose an individual as neu- 
rotic by these methods, and qmte impossible to make a spedfic 
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diagnosis according to present nomenclature. The authors’ conclu- 
sion is that Luria’s method seems to be more enect!\e in the study 
of emotions than the other methods mentioned, and that “associa- 
tion-motor studies have a definite place in the investigation and 
treatment of the ps} choncuroses.” 

Luria’s work might conceivably have been discussed in the section 
dealing with traits measured in single situations. But the inspiration 
for his work has been so totally foreign to such a concept, and his 
interpretations so much more inclusive, that it quite definltel’ seems 
to belong with other total-personality investigations. For Luria is 
concerned, not with the trait of neuroticism, but with personality 
organization. If, incidentally, he has developed a usable measure of 
what others have conceived of as a trait, certainly the relationships 
in which he is interested are, in Stern’s terminolog)-, vertical rather 
than horizontal. A first-hand perusal of his data will convince the 
reader, far better than our brief presentation, that the disorganiza- 
tion of which he speaks is characteristic of more than a single kind 
of behaviorj it is something central, and influences manner, speech, 
and muscular tensions. To have been able, in so many cases, experi- 
mentalh to demonstrate the origin as well as the symptomatology 
of this disorganization is a psychological feat of the hrst importance. 
And the hand-in-glove fitting of first-rate experimental work to im- 
portant theoretical developments is so rare as to render this work 
almost epoch-making. 


We are now in a position to assemble our data. Two final questions 
remain. The first of them concerns the nature of personality organ- 
ization. In so far as there are stable physiological foundations for the 
varying behaviors w'hich distinguish individuals, we ma)' expect to 
find general factors permeating much or all of any given personality. 
In so far as the individual is subjected to a constant stream of homo- 
geneous cultural impacts, we may expect still other general factors 
to be acquired. But to the degree that personality is dependent upon 
varying segments of culture, to the degree that it is a group variable, 
or a person-to-person variable, it will be characterized b\ specific 
factors. We have considered in these pages measurements of single 
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traits and of the total personality. Just how single are the traits, and 
how total the personality? 

The answers depend, of course, upon the methods of measure- 
ment 5 and a comparati%'e evaluation of them constitutes our final 
problem. The evidence seems at first to be overwhelmingly in favor 
of the specificity of behavior. For not only do these measures (with 
very few exceptions) show little or no relationship to other person- 
ality characteristics, but in general different laboratory measurements 
of the same trait show extremely low relationships. Witness the low 
intercorrelations among perseveration tests (around .3)5 the failure 
to find any two single laboratory measures which agree in diagnosing 
emotional stability; the notorious failure of introversion-extroversion 
tests to agree with one another; the complete absence of correlation 
among tests of suggestibility; the extreme variability even of repe- 
titions of the same tests of competitio.n and cooperation ; and Allport 
and Vernon’s demonstration of the non-existence of a general speed 
factor. Even the retest reliabilities of most of these are disappoint- 
ing. Among the laboratory tests, onlv Howells’ measures of per- 
sistence appear to pass the two tests of reliability and interconsistency. 

But the argument proves too much; indeed, it is a boomerang. 
If laboratory measures reveal only specific behaviors, the labora- 
tory as used has but demonstrated its own limitations for the study 
of personality, limitations which reach the point of almost total use- 
lessness as far as the orgamzauon of personality is concerned. One 
of the reasons for this is that such personality variations as seem 
important enough to investigate fluctuate with precisely those 
nuances of social situation which the laboratory^ usually ignores or 
deliberately attempts to hold artificially constant. (Luria’s work 
seems to us a glorious exception to this generalization; these very 
factors of social situation were, in most instances, the heart of his 
experiments.) If, as seems probable, whatever general factors there 
are in personality are those of adaptation to these subtly variable 
social situations, then it is no wonder that only specificities come 
through the laboratory sieve; the mesh is too small. And if, as also 
seems probable, that with which this adaptation is in conformity is 
uniquely determined b\' the peculiar experiences of the individual, 
the wonder becomes still less; what never got into the hopper cannot 
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come through the sieve. If a personality, to change the figure, is an 
orchestra, most of its reeds and strings vibrate in response to social 
rh) thms; its distinctiveness from other orchestras is determined not 
by its component instruments but by their fusing in accordance with 
the training and experience of its composite membership. 

But what of single traits considered as broad response tendencies 
not varying with the situation: The various measuring devices 
which have been applied to these may be roughly classified either as 
ratings or as questionnaires, and the two must be considered sep- 
arately. We do not include self-ratings under the former heading, 
for the fundamental distinction between the two methods seems to 
us to be the process by which the trait is singled out as a unit. The 
distinction, more simply put, is that between self-description viewed 
as behavior, and description of others, viewed as inherently “valid.” 
On first appearance the questionnaire traits strongly suggest a con- 
siderable degree of generality. They are designed to include a mul- 
tiplicity of situations, and many of them show high reliability. But 
their internal consistency, in spite of the tests to which the more 
carefully constructed ones have been subjected, seems to us to pro- 
vide foundations for only very shaky conclusions regarding the 
generality of the traits in question. Item analysis of the same ques- 
tions fe.g., by Thurstone, Harvey, and Willoughby) submitted to 
different populations has resulted in wide discrepancies as to which 
questions most clearly “hang together.” Only when items involving 
widely differing situations have been shown to be related to each 
other by incidence of response reliably greater than chance among 
several populations can it be said that the trait is a general one. But 
this has so far not been done. It is easy to demonstrate that high 
odd-even reliability coefficients give little indication of internal con- 
sistency, particularly with large numbers of items. In so far as ques- 
tionnaire scores on such traits as introversion, neurotic tendency, 
ascendance, etc., are of value, then, it is not because generalized 
traits have been validly measured, but because 'preponderance of 
reaction tendency — not consistency of reaction tendency — provides 
useful information. They make use of a kind of blunderbuss tech- 
nif|UL‘: “If this question doesn’t catch ’em the next one will.” Even 
if response to one item has almost no predictive value for response 
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to other items (indicating the absence of generality of the trait) it 
may nevertheless be of value to know whether many or few re- 
sponses regarded as similar in significance are made. Thus an indi- 
vidual who reports that he is subject to nightmares may or may not 
report that he blushes whenever embarrassed. But if he does, and 
also responds to a large number of other items in a manner regarded 
as “neurotic,” the probability is that his behavior in still other situa- 
tions (not included in the questionnaire) will frequently be of a 
similar nature. And this, of course, is generality of a sort. But it 
seems to us an attenuated sort. This is not to say that a greater de- 
gree of generality than this does not exist, but merely to point out 
that the statistical-treatment-of-questionnaire-response technique 
really yields very little information as to how generalized personal- 
ity trends actually are. 

The other method of obtaining quantitative statements of re- 
sponse tendency is that of ratings. The mere fact that different 
raters commonly' show a considerable degree of unanimity' regarding 
general traits might be interpreted as evidence for the generality 
of character dispositions. The halo bias which inheres in ratings need 
not trouble us too much; granted sufficient number and variety of 
raters, either the halos involved will differ, and thus tend to correct 
each other, or they will agree and carry their own weight of evidence 
for validity. Ratings are not, of course, “objective” in any laboratory 
sense. But the question of generality hinges upon validity (genuine- 
ness of observations) as well as upon objectivity (degree of agree- 
ment among obser^-ers) . And on both of these counts, it seems to us, 
ratings provide more suitable source material for estimating the 
degree of generalit\' of social behavior than do responses to ques- 
tionnaires now in use. The evidence may' be assembled as follows: 

Objectivity: Defined as agreement among several observers, meth- 
ods of self-report obviously' cannot conform to this criterion; there 
can be but one observer, the subject himself. If questionnaire re- 
sponses could be regarded as behavior to be studied quite apart from 
their “truthfulness” in view of the content of the questions, this 
consideration would, of course, be quite Immaterial. But at the pres- 
ent stage this seems to us little short of an absurdity. Questionnaire 
items are still couched in terms so replete with “values” as to pre- 
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elude the possibility of their being made in automatic, reflex-like 
manner. 

Validity: Assuming then, that verisimilitude of self-reports must 
be considered, the multiplicity of variables in the questionnaire situa- 
tion raises several serious questions. To put identical forms simul- 
taneously into the hands of two subjects sitting side by side does not 
mean that response differences between them may be attributed to 
personality differences oj the type ostensibly tiiecisiired. Attitudes, 
varying with individuals, toward the conditions under which the 
questionnaire is administered, connotations and interpretations of the 
language of the questions, notions as to what is to be gained or lost 
by complete frankness, degree of insight into oneself, even the haste 
with which responses are made — ^all these variables, and others, are 
also being measured. The result is uncertain and irrclcvanth deter- 
mined responses by each individual and, what is worse, responses 
determined by different factors for different individuals. Traits thus 
measured are loaded with varying amounts of an unknown number 
of other traits. 

The superiority of ratings, as data from which to stud\' the prob- 
lem of generality of social behavior, lies in the possTilitv which 
they provide of avoiding these very weaknesses of questionnaire 
methods. In the first place, any number of rater j may be obtained 
for a single subject, and their differing angles of vision may serve 
to supplement each other until an all-round view is approximated. 
And secondly', in spite of the foibles and eccentricities with which 
human beings judge each other, it appears to us that only through 
the mediation of one human being can the behavior of another be 
so related to the almost infinite situational variables as to become 
meaningful. Just so, clinicians have found it necessary, for the most 
accurate measurement of intelligence, to employ individual exam- 
iners who can evaluate responses in terms of the conditions under 
which they are made. Personality traits are far more complex in 
their manifestations than intelligence^ so much greater is their need 
for interpretations via the rater. If general factors persist in spite of 
these constantly shifting externals} if, as we have assumed, the 
general factors are primarily such as to be conceptuali/ed only in 
terms of relationship of individual-to-situation, then they are surely 
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more likely to be diicuvered through rating methods than through 
statistical analysis of questionnaire responses. 

What, then, Iia\’e rating methods revealed concerning the degree 
of generality in pcrsonalitx r Simply this: that certain traits are very 
widely generalized for certain individuals, whereas other traits are 
highly specific fijr the same individuals. Some individuals seem al- 
most to be organized around easily definable traits, so that prac- 
tically any behavior reflects their presence. Others, who seem to 
show little of such clcjse-knit organization, must be interpreted either 
in terms of a multiplicity of traits of \arjing “strengths” and de- 
grees of generalization, ( r m terms of more obscure but widely 
generalized characteristic'-. This, of course, is nothing more than a 
most probable present h\pothesis. But to the extent that we pro- 
ceed upon such a h\pothesis, so much the less can we rely upon the 
methods of statistical analvols of questionnaire replies, a method 
built upon the assumption that a given trait is equally pertinent to 
all subjects who differ only in their degree of manifesting it. Our 
present conclusion is rather that the pertinence of the trait to the 
individual is the primar\ consideration. Behavior may be considered 
either to be episodic, unrelated to other behavior — in which case it 
defies study; or to be i elated to certain more or less generalized 
tendencies, which thus become the proper study of mankind. 

Just as single-situation measurements tend to prejudge the ques- 
tion of specificity b}- their methods, so do those of total personality 
measurement. Just as “segmental methods can yield only segmental 
results,” so also can total personality methods yield only patterned 
results — or nothing. How convincing, then, is the evidence of the 
latter for generalitvr Th.rt there are some factors common to many 
kinds of social behavior is beyond am doubt. The experiments of 
matching voice, gait, handuTiting, trait scores, and personality 
sketches indicate, however, that the central forces are greatly de- 
flected, and diversely so, as thev influence the various behaviors. 
Common cores of personality seem to have been more successfully 
seen in terms of certain conceptualized organizational trends than as 
all-permeating traits of objectively measurable type. Thus a per- 
sonality can be more completelv “understood” through Luria’s con- 
cept of degree of integration, or through a pattern of dominant 
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motives (compare, for example, Adler’s “style of life”) as gleaned 
from case history material, than from single and more objective 
measurements such as personal tempo or behavior syndrome. In so 
far as reliability means fixity of response, we thus appear to be con- 
fronted with a kind of Heisenberg principle, to the effect that one 
cannot have both significant and reliable information about a person 
at the same time. If so, it is because personality is so largely a social 
affair, and a complex society permits varying significance to be at- 
tached to similar behaviors, and similar significance to diverse be- 
haviors. Thus, as in our preceding discussion of trait measures, we 
conclude that, for the present and with present methods, general 
factors in character are found to the degree that human insight is 
permitted to organize raw observations, whether this organizing pre- 
cedes or follows the recording of quantities. 


The LrMiT.\TioNs of “Person.vlitn- Traits” 

In view of the conclusions to which we have been forced, we must 
refer again to our original distinction (page 781) between traits 
which appear regardless of situation and traits which 1 ive to be de- 
fined in terms of situation. We have found that in the adult there 
are some traits which seem so deeply ingrained that we can find 
them wherever we look. ISlost traits, however, are of the situational 
sort, and in measuring them some further reflections as to basic 
assumptions and methods seem requisite. 

The measurement of traits or dimensions of personality as defined 
in the preceding pages Involves necessarily an abstraction from the 
unified free flow of activity in the whole organism. Attempts to 
define traits of this kind in terms of deep-seated stigmata of the 
personality have led to a bewildering complexity of names. There 
are exactly as many fundamental traits as one wishes to define. Any 
single question about one’s conduct may involve a great many habit- 
ual modes of response. One’s enjoyment of games of chance may 
in\'ol\'e an interest in social gatherings, a desire to escape from hard 
work, a desire to win prestige, or prestige and money together, and 
a great many other habitual interests. Each single question in a 
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questionnaire may cut across several different tendencies within the 
person. The high internal consistency of a questionnaire based on 
correlating odd and even items or on retests shows nothing about 
the composition of the trait which the whole scale is supposed to 
measure. As we have pointed out, social traits of the type studied by 
questionnaires exist only as more or less useful abstractions. 

This fact is usually regarded as a disadvantage. There is, how- 
ever, much to be said for investigating and using these abstractions. 
Even if the feeling of dominance, for example, is an abstraction 
from feeling states which involve many other aspects besides domi- 
nance, and even if the feeling of dominance should ultimately turn 
out to be a composite of several different ingredients, there is a value 
in noting the relation between different particular abstractions and 
various other aspects of social life which are also abstractions. Pre- 
dicting how the person will behave in campus politics, in hunting 
for a job, in making Jove, or in disagreeing with his neighbors is 
worth while. Indeed, we should go further and point out that the 
social patterns to which the individual must accommodate himself 
are usually of the type not to be characterized by the sheer psychol- 
ogy of drives. The situation “trj'ing to play golf against a superior 
player on a muddy course with a poor set of clubs” is a highly 
specific situation, but one which should not be expected to call forth 
one specific psychological trait, residing like a birthmark in the tis- 
sues of the individual. If, from the man’s behavior in seeking a job 
and in standing up against a reprimand from his boss, we can say 
something about the way in which he will behave when his invest- 
ments fail and his small son refuses to obey, the prediction depends 
upon a knowledge both of the psychology of the man and of the 
character of the social situation to be met. If organisms were 
equipped to do ten simple definite things in response to ten simple 
definite stimuli, traits might be psychologically simple. If the stimu- 
lus patterns are actually very complicated, involving every degree 
of overlap from one to another, and if action patterns are even more 
complex, we should expect to find some value in simple abstractions 
like the existing traits. It must be noted, however, that the trait may 
disappear when the individual confronts an unwonted situation for 
which his previous habits have not prepared him, and that cultural 
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changes may produce in a whole population the disappearance of 
deep-seated traits and the development of new ones. 


An Interpretation of Personality in the Light of 
Quantitative Data 

In an effort to define personality as it appears through analysis 
of the quantitative data given in this chapter and in earlier chap- 
ters in the book, the research implications of the following data must 
be considered; 

1. Some reliably measured personality traits in pre-school children 
show marked changes when observed in an altered social situation. 
(Arrington. Jersild.) 

2. The personality traits of nursery^-school children vaiy strikingly 
in accordance with the personality traits of those with whom they are 
expel imentally placed. (Harold Anderson.) 

3. Sympathy scores which yield reliabilities from .94 to .99 appear 
among children whose icsponses change dramatically with variations 
in the child's security or other variations in the situation. (L. B. 
Murphy.) 

4. Female delinquents treated as “bad” girls and “bad” women 
remain measurably and predictably “bad” (S. and E. Clueck) but, 
treated as human beings, behave as such. 'Morse, Moieno.) 

5 Not only conduct but the process of perceiving is profoundly 
altered by the social situation and altered in different wajs for differ- 
ent persons. (Sherif.) 

Evidence of this sort suggests that in most respects personality is 
not a stable entity capable of being pinned to a tabic and analyzed 
(in the manner of some psychiatrists and makers of personality 
tests), but that it interacts constantly with situations in such a way 
as to make it difficult to talk about personality traits as inherent only 
in the organism. What is really inherent in the organism is rather 
a wide range of fotentiaUties more or less unique for each person. 
We know these potentialities only when we test them But here a 
paradox arises, for the test situation is itself a social situation, re- 
sponded to in very different ways by different persons. Just as the 
ph\sicists’ instruments for studying atomic structure alter the struc- 
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turc, so the psychologists’ method of studying the potentialities of a 
personality changes the personality. If this is so, we need more 
reserve when discussing stable traits of organisms, for we never deal 
directly with an organism but only with an organism-in-an-environ- 
ment. 

The biologist knows this, and many psychological students of the 
growth process know it; but many students of personality, even if 
they know it, seem to forget it when they apply their research instru- 
ments. 

There will be space to consider only one concrete illustration 
of the practical difference between the concept of personality traits 
as entities and the present view. Let us put the present formulation 
to an empirical quantitative test. This test relates to the normal 
curves supposedly attained whenever we measure personality traits. 
A normal curve arises from the operation of a large number of un- 
correlated chance factors, and since most measurable traits of an 
organism come under this head we expect to obtain normal curves 
indicating imperceptible gradations from low to high amounts of 
each “trait.” If personality is simply organism, measurement of per- 
sonality will give normal curves. 

Let us consider, however, the hypothesis that personality as 
known is not simply organism but organism in a situation. Here it is 
evident that the variations from one social situation to another fre- 
quently represent sharp transitions, all-or-none shifts in attitude or 
behavior, rather than variations in degree of a “trait” along a con- 
tinuum. We are all familiar with such all-or-none shifts in daily 
social relations. In the midst of a congenial conversation a new in- 
flection of a friend’s ^•oice changes the attitude from rece-ptvoeness 
to a suspeion that he is razzing us. The insecuritv of a child when 
a large active dog enters the situation maj- change behavior from 
serenity to a sudden demand for protection. Shifts of a discontinuous 
kind occur constantly in the relations of organisms to their environ- 
ments. 

These discontinuities actually appear not only in quantitative anal- 
ysis of the relation of a single individual to successive situations but 
also in quantitative analysis of measured behavior of groups of indi- 
viduals; for if an experimental situation is anything like a life situa- 
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tion it will produce discontinuity of response, and our experimental 
data will show clear signs of bimodality or multi-modality as differ- 
ent orgamsm-w-etrvtrotwieut fields are set up (J. F. Brown). 

If the tests are highly reliable and show the distribution clearly, 
aside from test errors, bimodality and multi-modality are very evi- 
dent indeed. Thus, the trait “suggestibilit}',” which appears at first 
sight to be normally distributed, has been shown by A\’eling and 
Hargreaves and also by Estabrooks to )'ield bimodality. That is, 
many subjects are definitely suggestible, man) others completely 
resistive to suggestion. So, too, w'e might expect a normal distribution 
of the rate of establishing a conditioned response; but Razran has 
found that among adult subjects there are three well-defined types 
of learners who reflect three distinct attitudes toward the experi- 
mental situation. One group is ndi-cely conditioned in the manner 
of Pavlov’s dogs; the second group is indifferent and will not con- 
dition; the third group is negativistic and shows reliably less salivary 
flow in response to the conditioned stimulus than during the control 
sessions. As Razran remarks, the second and third group “catch on.” 

Day-b)'-day ratings of extroversion and pcncil-and-paper tests of 
neurotic tendency analyzed by L. M. Hanks and S. Diamond seem 
at first to give normal curves; but when the data are more closely 
analyzed and chi square applied to the e.xtrcmes, bimodality and 
multi-modality are evident. Here again, there seems to be a factor 
of “catching on” or awareness of the intent of the test in some sub- 
jects w'hich makes the test situation for these subjects quite different 
from what it is for “naive” subjects. 

Another field from which concurrent evidence is at hand regard- 
ing the bimodality or, indeed, the all-or-none character of social re- 
sponses is the psychology of propaganda. When noimal curves were 
obtained for attitude toward war, some methods of propaganda 
moved the whole distribution to the right, causing reliable differ- 
ences in means but no change in the general shape of the curve. 
Other methods of propaganda, however, caused both positive and 
negative shifts. We might at first sight guess that the result would 
be another normal curve but one flattened out in a smooth consistent 
way. Actually, however, the curves show that the propaganda which 
was delivered over the radio, so that the speaker was not visible. 
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produced a marked favorable shift in many of the subjects, a 
marked unfavorable shift in others. The results show a “mesa” or 
table-top type of distribution, relatively few persons remaining in- 
different to the issues, the tendency being to side with the speaker 
or against him. He puts his appeal over to the hearer, or if he fails 
by a hair’s breadth, he may fail altogether and create against his 
position feelings which he never suspected. 

Again, in the elaborate survey of adolescent attitudes toward the 
current social scene, Rundquist and Sletto report that attitudes 
toward remote “intellectual” issues are distributed normally, 
whereas in issues which come near home and arouse personal feeling, 
clear bimodality appears. 

These quantitati\’e findings arc what we should expect if we fol- 
low through the implications of the thesis that a personality, even 
in a paper-and-pencil test situation, must be regarded not as organ- 
ism only but as a focus of interaction between organism and social 
situation. 

In some cases studied by L. B. Murphy, when two children inter- 
act, each calls forth potentialities in the other which were previously 
not known, so that the manifest personalities are different from what 
they were before. It would therefore be a mistake to say that “the 
personalities interact”; it would be nearer the truth to say that per- 
sonality is being redefined from one situation to another. Some kinds 
of personalities appear only in certain kinds of groups constituted for 
particular work or pla\' purposes. Let the group situation disappear; 
the personalities which appear in them go out like a candle. The 
present formulation does not deny that some aspects of personality, 
in some persons, are more rigid and unresponsive to alterations in 
the social environmeirt than other aspects. This holds both for some 
traits which we highl)- \ alue, like heroism in the face of persecution, 
and for some traits which we value negatively, such as catatonia. 

The problem of organismic inflexibility is, however, an empirical 
one, to be clarified onlv after the organism has been exposed to wide 
variations in the environment. Even the total number of variations 
confronted by a person living in one culture is too limited to give us 
a clear picture of the actual potentialities of the person. Studies deal- 
ing with the general oroperties of personality as it appears in one 
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culture arc utterly inadequate to tell us what the potentialities of 
human nature in another culture might be. Sustained and) sis of 
j’lersonalit}- in other cultures, both primitive and ad\anLLd, occi- 
dental and oriental, capitalist and communist, is a necc'-sarj- prc- 
liminar}' to any pronouncements regarding the potentialities of 
human nature in general or of individual persons in particular. 

These figures are intended to suggest three wa\-s of looking at 
personalit) . We think No. i is the conventional wav. 

O is an organism being stimulated by Situation S. 

N0.I 

@^@ 

The situation elicits traits already present in O but which now 
come to the surface; the traits reflect both heredity and old con- 
ditionings which are now warmed over, so to speak. The situation 
merely liberates a trait inherent in the organism. 

In No. 2 a form of social stimulation is shown which sets up a 
field of interaction which constitutes the personality. The behavior 
is not a fragment of O just become visible but the resultant of the 
interaction of S and O. From the present point of view, such fields 
are what we study when we study personality. 

N0.2 



In No. 3 we have diagrammed what Harold Anderson and 
L. B. Murphy have found. 

N0.3 



'1 


Field 
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Op in the presence of toys and playmates, may set going In a 
form of social response which alters the subsequent behavior of 0;^ 
and Oj, and from this time on the personalities of the three are 
developed by the de\'eIoping situation. A fight, or a fit of the gig- 
gles, or a boasting contest not only expresses but alters the personal- 
ities. Not only do the personalities make the situation, but the situa- 
tion does much to make the personalities.' Unless personality had 
the kind of relative fluidity which such a scheme implies, it is a little 
hard to see how social ps\ chology could exist. 

It would be easy to conclude, quite erroneously, that the present 
conception is environmentalistic, or that it gives cultural forces 
greater weight than biological forces in the formation of personality. 
From the present point of \ lew, the relative importance of the two 
groups of forces in causing obscT\-cd variance in personality is not 
under discussion at all. A statistical inquiry like the Burks and Free- 
man Investigations miyht happen to proceed from premises of this 
sortj but we arc not for the present concerned with them. Our inter- 
est is only to show that we are dealing with a bipolar situation, and 
that nothing fruitful about personality can be said except in terms 
of a 'field in which the two poles exist and must be considered. 

The use of the term f.cLl in the foregoing discussion might easily 
be misleading. The ring or ellipse is drawn to include a part or as- 
pect of the organism and a part or aspect of the stimulus situation. 
There is, of course, no intended implication that the physical space 
between the organism and the situation is always a dynamic part of 
the field. The vital thing about the concept of field is that reciprocal 
relations obtaining between the organism and the field are the actual 
data of personality stud\'. 

With equal emphasis wc must stress that each organism accents, 
selects from, and makes use of, the environment in its own way, so 
that the same external environment may be functionally ten differ- 
ent environments for ten different organisms. (This, as far as we 
can see, is a refutation of any straightforward situationism.) At the 
same time, the environment acts selectively on each organism — 
accents, organizes, and selects from each organism in a way which no 

'The field need not be lionioseneous. Biolofrical and social research is needed in 
each case to show empirically how the field is constituted. 
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Other situation could do. (This, as far as one can see, is a refutation 
of any sheer nativisni.) The two arc mutually interdependent, each 
one selecting from a vast range of potentialities and making just one 
working reality. 

To be put into a situation is to find something in \ ourself which 
could not be liberated by anj' other situation. To be ps\ choanalyzed, 
for example, b\' a Freudian, may mean to be set free and aided in the 
growth of certain important latent tendencies in ) ourself which could 
not possibl}' be liberated in any other way. To be anal\zed with 
equal thoroughness b\- a practitioner of another persuasion might 
reveal and liberate aspects of personality not capable of being lib- 
erated by a Freudian. To function in a new social group; to partici- 
pate in a new political movement; to find oneself liv'ing in a new 
economic world ; to find oneself, after five }’ears as the only child, a 
big brother having a little sister — these and all other new experi- 
ences do more than bring about “transfer” from previous similar 
situations. They all involve the liberation of what was only a poten- 
tiality. It may well be objected that nothing can be liberated unless 
it is already a potentiality; but since the number of potentialities is 
so very large, and by definition known only after the emergence of 
actualities, this does not help practically in defining the personality. 

If one wishes to use the term personality to mean the potentialities 
lying within the organism at a given time — that is, the part of O ly- 
ing within the ellipse in No. 2 above — there is no objection, provided 
that one does not predict from personality so defined as if he were 
predicting from personality as actually seen in social reactions. Theo- 
retically, all the material in O could be included if all the possible 
social situations could be sampled. We should then know what the 
potentialities of O would be if we met any situation of a kind already 
considered. The whole trouble, however, is in telling how closely 
one situation must resemble another to justify our considering the 
two functionally equivalent. What may seem to be minute differ- 
ences between different O’s, and what seem to be equally minute 
differences between different S’s, constantly cause in practice utterly 
different types of observable personality responses. 

We may appear to reach an impasse at this point because of the 
apparent infinity of functionally real possibilities. Here, however, a 
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sudden turn in our reasoning seems to be forced upon us. Unessen- 
tials being disregarded, persons can be classified empirically for 
many purposes into a tew simple, clear types — typical ranchmen, 
stevedores, auctioneers. How can this possibly be true? 

From the point of view of the organism, we may be dealing with 
a threshold, such that for one person a situation is above, for an- 
other below, the critical point. Thresholds of given individuals differ 
so widely that one man’s meat may be another man’s poison, one 
man’s delight another man’s boredom. At the same time, the social 
fields are mostly disjunctiv’c — one takes the job or rejects itj one 
marries or declines to many} one takes a chance skating on thin ice 
or one stays ashore } one starts a wild new venture at fifty or plods 
along familiar trails. Not universally, yet generally, life forces us 
into molds, each one distinct and unmistakable. There lies within 
each individual, by \’irtue of thresholds, the necessary raw material 
out of which these disjunctive social situations can make discrete and 
unquestioned t) pes of response. 

Moreover, as life goes on, a hardening process occurs so that the 
external molds are less necessar}' than they used to be. The struc- 
ture, as Sherif would sa\', has been “interiorized.” The field rela- 
tions of personality still hold, but more and more attention must be 
paid to the internal structure of the person, the words and values 
which interplay and gi\ e what is called — quite correctly — firmness 
or even rigidity of character. Such character is still an interaction, 
still an aspect of a field 5 but to speak statistically for once, variation 
in fields produces less ^•ariation in response than it could during the 
period of immaturity. 

One might use the analogy of the gt roscope, which whirls up- 
right no matter how the train swa^ s. The gyroscope may even keep 
the ocean-going vessel upright in the storm, but — it need hardly be 
said — sometimes with disastrous consequences to the sides of the 
ship. The gyroscopic type of personality is known to us. He builds 
the Great Pyramid, draws his circle in the sand though soldiers are 
coming to hale him to prison, attacks the invader at Orleans or, 
single-handed, forces a backward nation to set up institutions for the 
insane and feeble-minded in all its self-governing commonwealths. 
Previous fields of interaction, previous standards and patterns of 
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inner reality, have become the core of the structure, so that the 
present external world becomes a relatively small part of the total 
field of interacting forces. The discovery of the detiree ot lirmness 
of each such internal structure is one of the most pressing problems 
of personalit}’ research. 

It may rightly be argued that whatever the outside world may 
once have done, certainly at the present time these traits are well 
established within the individual organism. They are as much within 
the organism as the heart or liver. They ma\ happen to be given a 
new twist by a new environmental situation, but the) are much more 
powerful in changing the environment than thev are responsive to it. 
In fact, the person of strong character is one who defies any num- 
ber of environments and who lives on in terms of an inner world 
of resolution and conviction. 

We wish to concede and to stress this point. At the same time, we 
must emphasize that the environment over which a strong character 
exerts command is a specific environment j that the kind, intensity 
and duration of control exercised over it depend as much upon the 
environment as upon the strong character} that the supposed inner 
inflexibilit}' could only mean, if taken literally, the utter ignoring 
of the world which is to be molded. Unless tho^e features of the 
environment which are repugnant to the individual are grasped and 
reacted to with intensity and conviction, there is no meaningful ex- 
pression for the personality. The question whether the person domi- 
nates or is dominated by the environment is meaningless in the pres- 
ent connection. The important thing is that the world, in order to be 
dominated, must be reacted to concretely, and therefore tliat each 
concrete response to the environment is different from e\erv other 
such concrete response. Personality, in other words, is not simply the 
inner core, the fixed keystone of a stable structure; it is also an inter- 
play with other persons and situations, an interplay depending al- 
waj s upon the concrete forces both without and within. 

Finally, it may be objected that, whereas the separate aspects of 
personality may be defined in bipolar fashion, the organizing prin- 
ciple, the thing which holds the material in a dynamic system, must 
be within the organism. To this we must reply that there are organiz- 
ing principles both within and without. To consider a simple illus- 
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tratioii, we perceive animals as wholes; we do not perceptually 
combine the hind legs of a dog and the fore legs of a nearby cat. 
The organized character of the stimulus field is partly responsible 
for the organic wholeness of the organism-environment relation. 
Moreover, where the tilings to be perceived are socially important 
wholes involving groups of persons, the organized behavior of other 
individuals forming coacting groups (,e.g., sheep-like followers sur- 
rounding a leader) shows how the social organization of the per- 
ceived pattern is fundamental for an understanding of the organized 
nature of the personalit'c of each spectator or participant. 

The emphasis on wholeness of personality is very salutary in so 
far as the emphasis falls upon the integration of responses in a bio- 
logically unified pattern. It is clear, however, that at this point a 
serious danger arises, namely, that the aesthetic satisfaction of en- 
visaging the organism as a whole should interfere with the discovery 
of the confused, inchoate and incomplete phases of the person. The 
modern biographer, like the modern psychiatrist, has given so much 
emphasis to unity that the actual discord and confusion of human 
personality tend to be forgotten. Relati\'el}' little of personality, as 
Stern well remarks, is Grs!alt-, a large part is ungestalt. 

We should add, however, what we consider an even more serious 
limitation in the existing methods of biographers and clinicians. The 
attempt to see the organism as a whole is based upon forgetting 
that the onl)- wholeness which it ever enjot's is a phase of reciprocity 
with the external world. Just as Henderson has shown that the ex- 
quisite balance of the blood system is not the balance of gases con- 
tained within a fixed medium (arterial, venous and capillary blood) 
but a balance involving air both in the lungs and in the region out- 
side the bod^', so the student of personality discovers that the unity 
of the person is not a unit’>' which can be circumscribed by the psy- 
chologist, but a unity involving a flow of influences between a given 
individual and phases of the culture. 

There is, as we have seen, a progressive establishment of inner 
principles of organization. The man as he grows older becomes more 
and more of a “gyroscope”; but he never achieves genuine detach- 
ment from the social world. The biographer, on the other hand, or 
the psychoanalyst is concerned concretely wnth a given organism. 
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Therapeutically what you wish to help is the person; the world of 
the person is relatively inaccessible. The person is defined as that 
which walks into your office. The field which is actually sick is 
known to you through only one of its phases. The biographer has 
an even more serious difficulty. His purposes are literar\ , his goal 
ultimately aesthetic. For his own satisfaction and for that of his 
reader it is necessary to conceive the personality as an integrated 
whole in its own right. The sketches of Walter Pater or Fanil Lud- 
wig derive most of their charm from the completeness and definite- 
ness with which the personality is crammed into a few vivid lines. 
We see Leonardo asking questions of Nature, communing with a 
teacher who insists on communicating her knowledge in fragments 
and in the language of oracles. Draw a ring around Leonardo — ^you 
have the essence of science caught within the circumference. The 
older, more chronologically minded biographer would protest, and 
rightly. The man’s life is partly the world in which his lines were 
cast. Exactly the same movement which has forced the painter of 
landscapes to subordinate mountains and trees to the purposes of 
pure design has forced the biographer to discount the vital reality 
of actual social living in favor of the ultra-clear and simple aesthetic 
unity of the person. This is not to be regretted if one maintains one’s 
perspective regarding the histor)’ of the arts. It is .eriously to be 
regretted if research upon personality is to prosper. The attempt to 
lift concepts of personality from contemporary biography into the 
psychological laboratory has, in fact, been partly responsible for the 
more serious errors in the personality-testing movement, in par- 
ticular, the tendency to regard personality trends as entities residing 
within the tissues of the living being. 

This organic relation between subject and object, between person 
and world, necessitates a term which will unambiguously define the 
functional entity with which the student of personality actually deals. 
This entity is clearly not simply “the organism as a whole.” Not all 
aspects of the organism enter into the field, and not all aspects of 
the environment, either. From the broad potentialities of the or- 
ganism by way of response, and from the broad potentialities of the 
situation in arousing the responses of varied organisms, one concrete 
stimulus-response relation is actualized. The term field, whatever 
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its ad\antagesj seems likely soon to fall on evil days — if it has not 
alread}' done so — simply because it involves the notion of a homo- 
geneous or undilTeientiated area or supply of energy, or what not. 
We think the current phrase, “organism-in-environment,” is better. 

As a research tool this conception is valuable only in so far as it 
defines areas of research which cannot easily be defined with other 
concepts. An example of such definition appears in answering the 
question. What is the possible range of behavior of which human 
nature is capable in response to the social world? We are not here 
concerned with the theoretically infinite potentialities of human na- 
ture or with the theoretically infinite range of social situations. Con- 
cretely, the response of all members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change is virtually the same when disaster suddenly closes the 
French Bourse} in fact, one could scarcely be a stock exchange mem- 
ber except in terms of functioning in a clear-cut and definable way 
in. such a catastrophe. There are great personal differences among 
the individuals who hat'c seats on the exchange} but the response, 
in terms of deciding to close the Wall Street exchange, is historically 
a matter of clear definition of what a person functioning in a given 
social situation must do. All members of the National Child Labor 
Committee must do about the same thing when child labor legisla- 
tion in Alabama is nullified b} resort to legal technicalities. In 
many other life situations there are alternatives} there are two or 
three, or a dozen specific and distinct things that might be done, but 
the number is not infinite, and the distinct patterns of conduct can- 
not be blended or confused. A child must decide between studying 
and going to the movies } a college teacher must decide between 
giving a grade which will result in a diploma or in failure} a woman 
must decide between two suitors. Everjone who participates in the 
economic or political scene must vote yes or no, or indicate which 
one of a series of definite alternatives is to be followed. Here are 
cases in which the social situation is so defined that the number of 
possible responses is finite} in fact, looking, closely at the structure 
of the social world, we see that the very fact that it has structure 
means that social responses do not arise from the pooling of a large 
number of mternal factors in speh a way as to give normal distribu- 
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tion curves, but to give a scries of discrete and (Qualitatively recog- 
nizable alternatives. Social situations arc discrete and disLonlinuous. 

Now, looking at the organism, we find that its re^poii'-es are like- 
wise discontinuous. We see that pnicticalh ever\ re-ponse, or pat- 
tern of responses, can be thrown into action ll — and only if — a 
certain threshoki value is achieved by the stimulus. One puts up 
with a joke at one’s own expense up to a certain point, then winces; 
one tolerates a real or supposed slight to one’s racial group up to 
that critical point at which piarticipation in mob frenzy is possible; 
one remains a pre-medical, student, despite one’s father’s encourage- 
ment to go into law, up to the critical moment when one’s friend 
paints a glowing account of the satisfaction in a legal career, and 
then is tumbled suddenly from a “pre-medical” to a “pre-law” deci- 
sion. The factors which operate to produce the change may be many 
or slight. The effects may indeed be cumulative or may conform 
to the notion of the environment as an infinite series of uni-dimen- 
sional and measurable social influences; but even if this conception 
were universally sound, the organism, because of the fundamental 
nature of its thresholds, must at critical points be thrown from one 
mode of adjustment to another. Just as the little child laughs up to 
a certain point, then suddenly cries, the adult iiaintains a given 
attitude through thick and thin until, with the last straw, he finds 
himself in another world. Paul the persecutor becomes Paul the 
apostle. This is one more illustration, we believe, of the disconti- 
nuity mentioned in surveying the work on biological dominance 
(page 165): The addition of a stimulus biologically dominant over 
an older pattern may dislocate the older pattern so profoundly as 
to cause it to yield up its energy to the new pattern which has dis- 
placed it. The conception of .organism-in-environment therefore il- 
lustrates discontinuity' of response as much from the point of view 
of the organism as from that of the social world. 

Now, putting the two together, we see that the transition .from 
one response to another may depend upon changes, however slight, 
in the component factors playing within the organism, or in changes, 
howev er slight, in the component factors in the social environment. 
We refuse here to resort to any vague definition of the organism 
as a whole or of the environment as a whole, and persist in using 
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the term “structure” to define the actual interrelation of component 
parts, whether of organism or of environment. We must note, how- 
ever, that changes in components, as long as they remain above the 
threshtdd, may cause no change in response. Even a large change in 
a single component may, under some conditions, leave the response 
unaffected; whereas, if we are near a threshold value, a very slight 
change in one component may force a different mode of response. 
Experimental work on the equivalence of stimuli shows clearly 
that the magnitude of the absolute change in a stimulus may 
be a question of slight import unless we are near a critical point. 
One stimulus may be the equivalent of another; but a critical point 
can be found at which another slight change in the stimulus means 
that stimulation is no longer equivalent. It is clear, then, that the 
transition from one response to another depends literally on quan- 
titative relations between factors that work within the organism 
and factors that work in the environment; and that, with one’s eye 
cither on organism or on environment, one notes that change in 
response arises at critical points and not at all points alike. 

It follows from this analysis, if sound, that the number of organ- 
ism-in-environment realities in a given society is not infinite but very 
limited. Neither environmental stimulation nor inner potentiality 
conforms to the statistically convenient conception of continuous 
variables. Here the research job of the social psychologist is to look 
straight at the situations which are actually well structured and de- 
fined in a given societ)’, and to see under what conditions what 
organism responds this way or that to them; then looking at the 
organisms and defining in terms of thresholds, to see what it is that 
enables the organism to make response No. i. No. 10, or No. 50. 
The number of kinds of organisms-in-environment possible in an 
environment is much greater than the number possible for a single 
individual, but it is still finite, for all that; in fact, we believe that 
for most persons in our own society the number of crucial decisions 
made in life is not very large, and the number of possible kinds of 
life open to us at any given time, very few. As a matter of fact, 
we should suggest that on any theory whatever regarding the will 
(or spontaneous acti\'ity) the choice is not between all the things 
that life offers, but between very few. Indeed, on general biological 
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grounds, it seems quite likely that, with a system of thresholds pre- 
vailing at a given time and place, a given organism finds itself 
Loerced to “choose” among limited avenues defined by the social 
situation. 

The empirical task of describing and cataloguing the real social 
situations that are of importance and between which organisms must 
decide would include anahsis in terms of t\’pes of work and play; 
objects of friendship, adoration and love; places in which to live; 
methods of preventing sickness or accident, and similar classifica- 
tions offered by the student of society. 

For most persons, most of the time, the classification most useful 
is that which is given in terms of getting a living. Whether the de- 
cision is made by one’s parents or b\' oneself, or forced upon one 
by dire necessity', the economic way of life is definitely organism-in- 
environment in such a wav as to make, even out of homogeneous 
human material, definite classes of people. The son of a small re- 
tailer in Middletown has before him today three real economic 
possibilities (i, dependent on a wealthy family; 2 , small merchant; 
3, worker), not an infinite number. Negro boys growing up in Bol- 
lard’s Alabama town have only a choice between two f merchant, 
worker). To a large degree, the “personality” of the man, as the 
term is used here, is defined in organism-in-environment terms. It is 
important to note that this is not quite the same as the Marxist con- 
ception that the work makes the man, so that the members of a 
given economic class must see life in terms of a class code. Since 
from the present point of view the froperties of the organism have 
played some part in the original decision as to the class in which one 
will function, the native intelligence and the habits of thrift may 
partly determine what the farm migrant to Middletown will 
do with the economic opportunities there. Still, in large part, per- 
sonality types are defined in terms of the recurrent and recognizable 
patterns which the situation permits. Granted that Babbitt is a cari- 
cature (as is any character that is “true to life”), the caricature is 
as recognizable as is that of Theodore Roosevelt. It must have some 
basis in social experience to serve even as a caricature. Indeed, the 
stereotypes of the stage are successful in “placing” people be- 
cause, in large part, there must be a group of related traits defined 
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by the social world before we can begin to deal intelligently with 
large groups of people whom we do not personally know. We be- 
lieve that the student of personality, far from rejecting the sociolo- 
gist’s rough classification of classes on the grounds that these mini- 
mize individual differences, must recognize group differences in 
personality and gi\'e them psychologically a prominent place in 
order that the role of true individual differences in each class may 
be clearly percei\’ed and adequately analyzed. 

We have argued earlier (pages 198 and 837) that the best clasa- 
fication of personalit\- at present is in terms of values; and we be- 
lieve that this is, in fact, the only classification which fits the re- 
search problem which we have just defined. For the values of social 
classes differ markedly. There are central values without which a 
person does not find himself at home in his group. Without them, 
he is so much out of place that his own conception of himself and 
the conception of himself forced upon him by his associates are at 
variance; and he must gite up either the values of his group or his 
own deep-seated and well-established self-evaluation. Such mavericks 
are as unhappy as the\' are rare. Other values, less central with ref- 
erence to the economic needs of each class, may vary considerably. 
One’s tastes, one’s hobbies and, within limits, one’s friends may 
vary within a fairl}- wide range. Since this is so, the psychology of 
personality, in so far as it is a problem in social psychology rather 
than one in genetics, is lai-gely the psrchology of the whole value 
system of each person, taking into account, to be sure, the economic 
class and position, but also taking into account some dozens and 
perhaps hundreds of other values which can function well enough 
within the personality provided they are articulated with the values 
which the economic situation defines. 

Such an anal)sis is alwa\s bipolar; the genetic facts and the sev- 
eral idiosyncrasies of development interact constantly with broad 
•situational factors at each level of personality growth. We know the 
man or woman in the situation, and we can seldom dissociate “per- 
sonal” and “situational” factors; but in those cases where a pereon 
is suddenly thrust from one station in life to another, we can begin 
to guess at the true “stability of traits.” The I. Q. is constant in a 
given environment, less so in a changing environment. Most per- 
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sonality traits owe their constancy in a large (but unmeasurable) 
degree to a constancy in situations. In the child and in the adult, 
mail} traits are so well defined that they insistentU impose them- 
selves upon all researchers, regardless of situation, but many of 
them reflect at any given moment both the inner make-up and the 
social world in which the person functions in such a way as to make 
the two logically (and experimentally) inseparable. 



Chapter XIII 

SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND THEIR MEASUREMENT 
Problems of Method and Validity 

Perhaps no single concept within the whole realm of social psy- 
chology occupies a more nearly central position than that of atti- 
tudes. The increasing concern with this topic, especially in recent 
years, has been paralleled by a constantly widening disparity in the 
use of the term. G. W. Allport, after a careful survey of the various 
senses in which it has been used, proposes the following definition: 
“An attitude is a mental and neural state of readiness, organized 
through experience, exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon 
the individual’s response to all objects and situations with which 
it is related.” The significant aspects of this definition seem to us 
to be those of threshold and of object-, attitudes are more or less 
favorable, or more or less unfavorable, to particular customs, per- 
sons, events, etc. The attitude is primarily a way of being “set” 
toward or against certain things. Both the response and the situa- 
tions are in most cases of verbal nature — almost exclusively so in so 
far as attitudes lend themselves to measurement. Hence we shall 
regard attitudes, in conformity wdth general usage in their ex-peri- 
mental literature, as verbalized or verbalizable tendencies, disposi- 
tions, or adjustments toward certain acts. The question of our cer- 
tainty as to the existence of a "tendency,” particularly in the absence 
of “overt” behavior, will concern us later. 

Allport also points out that while attitudes may be either indi- 
vidual or common — e.g., an attitude toward a past event in one’s life, 
as opposed to an attitude toward labor unions — only the latter are 
susceptible to measurement, since “measuremkint requires a scale and 
there is no scale which does not depend upon the central tendencies 
and dispersions of opinions expressed by many people.” Hence our 
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discubsion will be limited to “common” attitiidcb, or, more accurately 
perhaps, to common issues toward which almost c\ cr\ (Jiie has some 
attitude. Within these limits the term must be used biajadK enough 
to include opinions and beliefs as the tangible and verbalized ex- 
pressions of attitudes conceived,- as in Allport’s definition, in a more 
implicit sense. In a more behavioristic sense (pending our discus- 
sion of the “merely verbal” nature of attitudes on page 91 1), the 
terms attitude, opinion, and belief may be used almost s\ noin mously 
as long as we are dealing with their measurement. 

The various approaches to the study of attitudes may be classified 
either according to the method of ascertaining the attitude, or ac- 
cording to the nature of the variables whose relationship to the 
attitude is being examined. These variables ma\- be sociological, hav- 
ing to do with such phenomena as size of community or the nature 
of various affiliated groups of people. Or they may be primarily 
psychological, either those of a genetic nature, as when individual 
experiences arc studied, or those which arc treated as existing char-\ 
acteristics of the individual, such as personality traits. All these 
variables are considered in later pages; our concern here is with 
methods, especially the more objective and quantitative methods. 

Methods, also, may be considered as psychological rather than 
sociological, whenever individuals, rather than groups, are studied. 
There is, of course, no sharp line to demarcate the two types of 
methods, and we shall draw freely from both kinds of studies 
throughout this chapter. But in general it may be said that the 
characteristic psychological method is that of obtaining, in some 
manner, an individual score regarding the attitude in question, 
whereas the specifically sociological method is that of measuring the 
attitude in terms of pertinent group data of the census type. Atti- 
tudes measured by psychological methods may, of course, be related 
to sociological variables; but measures obtained by sociological means 
can usually be related only to sociological variables, since information 
concerning individuals is not commonly available under these condi- 
tions. It is for this reason, doubtless, that the great preponderance 
of attitude research has made use of psychological methods of meas- 
urement. This chapter, consequently, will deal primarily with 
psychological methods. Let the reader not conclude from this. 
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ho%vc\'cr, that psuhological variables are necessarily the most power- 
ful determinants of attitudes. 

Kvarnples of characteristically sociological methods of measuring 
attitudes may be brietly c'ted. In one such study, the five most radical 
and the five most conservative counties of North Dakota were 
compared, radicalism being calculated according to degree of support 
of the Non-Partisan League'. The conclu.«ions were such that radi- 
calism was dehniteU related to soil and windfall, that it was 
strongest in the newer and less settled communities, and in those in 
which a larger percentage of immigrants and new popul.ition was 
suffering under economic disadvantage. Similar data were obtained 
for Minnesota. Here, then, is a quantitative analysis of social causes 
of radicalism. Yet we do not see the individual farmer, or hear what 
he has to sa\-. For this kind of information we must turn to psycho- 
logical methods. 

Sociological methods have been extensively used by H. Hart in 
the attempt to ascertain widespread attitudinal changes which have 
occurred in .America during the past generation. His data are “based 
almost entirely upoit statistical analyses of interests and opinions 
expressed in leading general magazines, supplemented by analyses 
of certain book and newspaper indices.” ^'ast quantities of reading 
matter, ranging from the Christiiin Sdeuce Monitor to “periodicals 
devoting themselves to sensational fiction,” were studied, and anal- 
yses made not onl\' of their content and circulation, but of the fre- 
quencies with which endorsement of or opposition to certain topics 
was expressed. Comparison of these various sources with one another, 
and with certain objecti\elv measurable social trends, led to con- 
siderable confidence in the reliability and validit)' of the findings 
concerning the outstanding trends in the United States since 1900. 
These may be summarized as follows: religious sanctions have been 
largely displaced by scientific sanctions; sexual irregularities, easy 
divorce, and sex freedom in general have recently been approved; 
opposition to prohibition has increased; there has been increased 
interest in international relations; discussion of economic and politi- 
cal institutions, unemployment, and business conditions has increased. 

There is no pretense here of attempting to locate the causes of 
these attitude trends. The study differs in this respect from that 
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previously cited, though it, too, uses characteristically sociological 
data. But even in the former study we do not know what were the 
selective forces w'hich attracted certain farmers to the less hospitable 
regions of North Dakota and Minnesota, or the degree to which 
they w'ere the heirs of “radical” traditions ejuite unrelated to present 
conditions making for economic security. Further data of a sociolog- 
ical nature together with the use of partial correlations would, of 
course, give some illumination regarding such obscurities. But such, 
in general, are the shortcomings of purely sociological approaches. 
Such data tell us little concerning the laws which govern attitudes. 
We need to know what role is played by many kinds of other factors 
which must be analyzed one at a time so that we may discover under 
what conditions each of them is related to any given attitude. We 
need, in other words, many kinds of information (including socio- 
logical information) about individuals if we are to discover the 
forces responsible for the development of attitudes. 

Illustrative of the strengths and weaknesses of the large-scale 
survey methods are the careful investigations of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion. Getting under way in 1934, this Institute has 
sampled American opinion on all types of questions, from the three 
most pressing national problems to the question of human immor- 
tality. An extraordinary array of items has been put through the 
mill, yielding a far better idea of what people actually think than 
the newspaper or the wandering interviewer has ever been able to 
achieve. Of special note, of course, are the surveys on political topics, 
such as the prohibition question and the presidential candidates. The 
reason why such polls have on the w'holc been rather accurate and 
valuable in predicting actual election figures is that the various ele- 
ments of the population, geographically and economically defined, 
have been represented by appropriate samples given appropriate 
weight. Where the Institute poll has failed, it has usually been in 
respect to sampling errors. Thus certain elements in the population 
respond to mail ballots more dependably than others. The Institute 
made many allowances for this fact, but even so, it did not make 
euoii^h allowance for it in the 1936 presidential election; its only 
serious errors were in underweighting the elements which do not 
reply well to mail ballots. Follow-up interviewing is essential in 
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this situation. This is expensive, but even more of it has to be done 
than has been done in the past. 

W'hen such surveys are intelligently conducted they help the 
psychologist in two wa\s: (1) they give him a preliminary view 
of the relative importance of many factors influencing opinion — 
age, education, sex, occupation, etc.; (2) at the same time they indi- 
cate drifts in opinion from month to month by which the efficacy 
of different t\-pes of propaganda or educational work can be gauged. 

Another type of large-scale sampling of attitude is represented by 
studies such as those of the Psychological Corporation under the 
general name of “marketing research.” In a broad sense, such re- 
search covers the ps}'choIog}' of the consumer of advertised prod- 
ucts. Week-by-week anahsis of the actual retail sales is compared 
with week-by-week sampling of dorens or hundreds of housewives’ 
responses to interview questions about household commodities. Such 
questions relate partly to familiarity with trade names and slogans, 
their knowledge of the asserted advantages of the various products, 
and their preference for individual brands. In this way, for example, 
it has been possible to show the relative importance of \’arious types 
of appeal frequenth' made in the press, o\'er the radio or in outdoor 
advertising. While such interviewing is usually more personal and 
more revealing than the dragnet results of opinion polls, it stUl 
leaves the reasons for remembering slogans and preferring specific 
brands rather vague. This vagueness is not entirely rcmo\'ed by the 
preparation of well-controlled experimental programs of advertising 
in which, for example, one specific aspect of the appeal is inserted 
in some magazines and omitted from similar advertisements pub- 
lished in other magazines. It must be conceded, however, that such 
comparisons of market anahsis and Individual interviewing come 
to the ven' door of cxperiinental social ps\chology in the strict 
sense, and within a short time wiU certainly have proved the right 
to enter. What clearly remains to be done is to rely more on experi- 
mental control and less on gross statistics; to discover, for example, 
why 71 per cent of the St. Louis housewives remember the claims 
of Lifebuoy Soap whereas only 31 per cent recall those of Heinz 
Ketchup. Presumably laws can be discovered and stated in quantita- 
tive form which will relate to the American consumer in general, and 
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a second set of equally important laws can be formulated which 
relate to individual differences in consumer attitudes and reasons 
for the appearance of these individual differences. 

Turning now to more distinctly psychological methods, we see 
that further classifications are readily apparent. Indi\'iduals’ atti- 
tudes ma\’ be 'nifeyrcd from various ov’ert behaviors. Joining the 
American Association for the Advancement of Atheism, for example, 
is an act so indicative of religious attitude as to render testing pro- 
cedures quite superfluous. Verbal methods, howe\’er, are much more 
frequent!)' used, as it is often desirable to discover the attitudes of 
individuals not identified with such attitude-revealing organizations. 
While in the vast majority of instances verbal methods arc direct — 
i.e., the subject is asked point-blank to react to certain statements 
of attitudes — they may also be indirect^ in that subjects are not 
aware that their verbal reactions arc to be analyzed for revelations 
of attitudes. 

One example of such indirect verbal methods is the use of con- 
jectures concerning the future. It is probably safe to say that atti- 
tudes relate not primarily to the past, nor even primarily to the 
present, but as a rule to the future. “Do you believe in — ?” is 
likely to mean, “Would you like to have so-and-so happen?” In one 
of several investigations along this line subjects were asked to state 
the factors most likely to be operative in the “decline of the west.” 
The order of the ten items most frequently mentioned was: over- 
population, war, political corruption . . . unemployment, too much 
luxury, and exhaustion of natural resources. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that all of these are objects of unfavorable attitudes, and 
perhaps some relative degrees of unfavorablcness may be deduced 
from the order in which the factors were ranked. These methods 
are often revealing as to modal tendencies of groups, but are of 
such questionable reliability as to be of little value for diagnosing 
individual attitudes. Their chief service seems to be that of sug- 
gesting problems to be investigated by more accurate methods. The 
validity of the method is no greater than the inevitably subjective 
and inferential process of interpreting the results. 

Attitudes of prejudice have, in particular, been examined by indi- 
rect methods — ^necessarily so, since few, presumably, would de- 
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liberately indicate it. G. Ji. Watson, for example, has made ingeni- 
ous use of inconsistency as a measure of prejudice. In one part of 
his test Watson included fifteen statements describing varying types 
of situations, with opportunitv to approve or disapprove the act cited. 
Each of the fifteen instances is paralleled by one or more others of 
similar nature, but involving groups toward which attitudes are 
likely to be just the rec'erse. For example, in one instance, an un- 
warranted search of sus[iccted radical headquarters is described; 
this is paralleled by another .situation ( though separated from it by 
several others) in which a similar procedure is carried out with a big 
business corporation suspected of dishonest}-. To approve either of 
these acts while disapproving the other, Watson reasons, is to reveal 
prejudice. Such methods as this are chiefly valuable where, as in the 
case of prejudice, attitudes cannot be directly approached. They may 
also prove to be of increasing value where anonymity, as a means 
of insuring sincere responses, is impossible. But, in general, indirect 
approaches to attitudes will have to become less cumbersome and 
more fool-proof before they will be w'idely used. 

What, then, of the more direct, verbal methods of measuring 
attitudes.? The simplest of them is the questionnaire, consisting either 
of a list of statements to be accepted or rejected, or on which degrees 
of agreement or disagreement are to be indicated, or of multiple 
choice responses representing widely varving attitudes. Two ques- 
tions arise concerning the validity of these methods. The first has 
to do with internal consistency: how can one be sure that the various 
items belong together, that they all get at the same attitude.? The 
second concerns the scoring of responses: what certainty is there 
that a gi^'cn response represents favorable rather than unfavorable 
attitude toward the issue involved, and how heavily shall it be 
weighted? All manner of care and sophistication is to be found in 
various attitude questionnaires, from those which answer all these 
questions by arbitrary assumptions, to those which are based upon 
elaborate statistical procedures. Those of the former group are 
legion. They are of little worth, even though they be buttressed by 
high odd-even reliability coefficients; for large numbers of items, 
even though possessing only a modicum of internal consiste;icy, 
will in most cases pass this test of reliability. 
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A common method of evaluating each item response, particularly 
among the numerous questionnaires involving “conservatism” and 
“liberalism,” is to employ the aid of “judges.” Harper’s Social 
Study, which has come into such general use as an indicator of 
“liberal” attitudes, is a good illustration. He constructed scales upon 
which each response was to be classified by judges as being (i) 
extremely conservative, ( 2 ) conservative, (3) liberal, (4) radical, 
or (5) extremely radical. Typical items, to which either a Yes or a 
No response is to be given, are: “In teaching the vital problems of 
citizenship, teachers should so impress on the students the approved 
opinions in these matters that life’s later experiences can never un- 
settle or modify the opinions given”; “If our people were willing 
to try the experiment fairly, the government ownership of railroads 
would be for the best interests of the country’.” A large number of 
judges was asked to decide whether the Yes answer to each question 
was to be classified as tending toward the conservative or the non- 
conservative end of the five-point scale. Very high agreement was 
found, and the scoring of item responses was thus determined.^ 

Statistical methods of determining internal consistency of items 
are now commonly applied. This means, in effect, the use of a large 
preliminary group of subjects as “judges,” instead of a small number 
of “experts.’’ Scores are first designated in arbitrary fashion ; either 
mean or standard scores for each item are then cor. elated with total 
scores for all items. If the resulting correlation is negative, the item 
is scored in the opposite direction; if low, the item is discarded as not 
measuring what the other items measure; otherwise the item is 

’ The terms “liberalism” and “conservatism” ( in particul.ir as measured by 
Harper’s test) will be met so frequently in these pages that some comment concern- 
ing the validity of the type of measure just deserdjed is dem.indi.d. The type of 
liberalism which Harper attempted to measure must, of course, be interpreted in its 
space-time context. Its locus is that peculiar complex of issues which were held to 
be controversial and important by a group composed chiefly of professional urban 
educators a decade or more ago. Its content was largely determined by the prefer- 
ences, within these controversial areas, of this culturally rather homogeneous 
group. Its value and its limitations inhere in these circumstances. Applied and intsr- 
preted as it was by Harper, it probably represents what did constitute “liberalism” 
as understood by such groups at that time. Its application to other groups, or after 
the lapse of sufiicient time to produce cultural changes of importance in these areas 
(as is surely the case now), is more open to question. 
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retained. One investigator who has carefully described such a method 
found by its use that a single list of items actually contained two 
groups of items, each of which showed greater internal than inter- 
group consistenc}'. Consequentl\ two different attitudes, labeled 
“imperialist” and “internationalist,” were distinguished, with dis- 
tinct items for each; their correlation was .63. 

The concept of attitudes involves, as we have seen, the notion of \ 
two extremes between which individuals \'ar\- — extremes of favoring j 
or opposing something. That attitudes should be measured by some 
sort of scale^ therefore, is a most logical consequence. The term, 
unfortunately, has been applied to the most diverse types of attitude 
measures, but our present concern is with the applicability of the 
rigorous scale technique to the measurement of attitudes. One of the 
first things to do in constructing a real attitude scale is to make 
sure of an order in which attitudes can be arranged from one point 
to another. No scale can really be called a scale unless one can tell 
from a given attitude chat an individual will maintain ev^ry atti- 
tude falling to the right or to the left of that point (depending on 
how the scale is constructed). No one could use a ruler on which he 
could not tell whether the point marked 7 would fall between 6 and 
8 or whether it would have a capricious preference for some other 
point on the instrument. If we have a genuine scale of attitudes 
toward compulsorv military service, it is necessary to assume that 
every person favoring compulsory military' service should also favor 
military ser\nce for persons conscientiously opposed to such service; 
the former proposition includes the latter. In the same way, a person 
who favors three ) ears or more of mllitar\ service ought certainly 
to favor two \cars of service if the choice is between that and no 
service at all. Tl.o question realh is: what groups of attitudes are 
there, if any, which actually fall into a scale arrangement: Unless 
we arbitrarily define attitudes in such a way that, like the victims of 
Procrustes, they simply must fit themselves into a linear scale, our 
task is to find whether there are any attitudes for whose measure- 
ment really valid scales can be constructed, and if so, which ones. 

As a matter of fact there is every reason to believe that none of 
the rather complex social attitudes which we are primarily discuss- 
ing will ever conform to such rigorous measurement. Everyone 
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•Ahji has had occasion to score attitude tests s tamil;.ir \\ .:h the 
_:larir.g inconsistencies I at least, so it appears' which c.pfvc.- -n the 
replies ever, of such groups as graduate students. Nor is fvs incrcK 
due t, carelessness, insinceritt, or Lack of discnini-.uio'i. The noiion 
of consistency inevitably carries with it, in these areas, .> r.t'vicw- 
I'jr of consistence . ^’er\ few individuals exist, it is safe to 

say, whose attitudes concerning more than a few issues arc so precise, 
so neath crystallized, as to lend themselves to the sort of scale 
measurement which we have described. Attitude scales inav seldom 
be Used I’ke tape me,tsures. Yet some of them do appear to have 
resulted in fairly accurate measurements, and it will be part of our 
problem to see wh\ and how this is possible. 

There have been wide variations and rapid changes in the use of 
scales. One of the earliest attempts to use a scaling device for atti- 
tude measurement was the “social distance” method of Bogardus, 
which has been tvideJy used both in its original form a;id in later 
modificadons bt‘ himself and by others. Its original form is repro- 
duced here: 

Directions: .According to my first feeling reactions I would willingly 
admit members of each race (as a class, and not the best I have known, 
nor the worst members) to one or more of the classifications which 
I have circled. 

To em- To As 

ployment citizen- visitors Would 

To close To my To my in my ship only exclude 

kinship club as street occupation in to from 

by personal as in my mv my my 
marriage chums neighbors country country country country 


Canadians I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Chinese i 2 3 4 5 6 7 

English I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

French i 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Germans .... I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

H:n ius I 2 3 4 5 6 7 

(etc.) 


Bogardus has from time to time presented the results of applying 
the test to various groups. He has, for example, accompanied some 
of his data with case material, as in the comparison of attitudes of 
southern whites toward Negroes with those of whites in the South- 
west toward Mexicans, Such material not only lends confidence in 



plicability of biologn.al concepts to societ\, but in the fact that any 
interpti soiul pattern depends upon the entire life history and 
participation in all the social patterns in the case of each individual 
iin oh ed. 

This IS as much as to sa> that there is quite literally an in- 
finite senes of real or potential social realities which maj in time 
be defined b\ the interaction of distinct individualities. The im- 
possibilitv of di^LOVcnng social liws m the abstract lies not in a 
tendenev of social Iiw to evade the dissecting instrument of the 
scientist, but simph m the fact that these more complex patterns 
are of infinite divcrsit\. Such piogiess as ever will be made in the 
discoverv of social laws based on individual differences will anse 
from more thorough and complete stud\ of these differences Just 
as the social pattern of the ameba, the termite or the robin becomes 
more intelligible as we understand individual peculiarities, so the 
basic laws of socictv , as contiasted with mere dcsciiptions or approxi- 
mations, will ultimateh come from the stud\ of the basic biology 
of humankind, icpeat that such biologv as this is a full bodied 
bio social portraval of the complete interaction patterns of persons. 
It IS not a studv of genes or of embivologv alone, but a laborious 
anahsis of the intricate intei stimulations of all persons in groups. 
We mav , bv a sei ics of approximations, reach be^ ond the laws of 
this or that culture to the bio social laws of all cultural rcalitj. It is 
in this direction, if at all, that the rebuttal will make good against 
the thesis vv hich w e hav e offei ed abov e, regarding the impossibility 
of achieving “social laws” m the strict sense. But we see no evidence 
that such a rebuttal todav is moie than a verbal protest against the 
trend of actual leseaich, which suieh seems to find that all soaal 
laws depending on individual differences aie relative to the comrete 
social significance, e,f these diffetemes in a given cult me. 

So, unless and un d such a rebuttal can be solidly justified, we 
are skeptical of all quests for social laws conceived in terms of a 
reality independent of the laws relating to the socialization of indi- 
vidual fersons. Here there is room both for genei alizations as to 
universal f attains, when research shows the development to be simi 
lar from one person to another, and for quantitative analysts of 
indtvtdual differences, leading to generalizations as to reasons for 
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subjects this test does function rather well as a scale. Moreover, 
perusal of these and other similar data leads to the conclusion that, 
if not for all individuals, then for large samples, at least, it re- 
mains true that if a given group is not accepted in a gi\en role, 
it will be refused in all “nearer” roles. 

Comparisons with the results of other investigations, using other 
methods, give considerable support to the validity of the social 
distance test. The application of Thurstonc’s paired comparisons 
method (cf. pages 901-905) has in several cases produced results 
almost Identical with those of Bogardus. Such findings as that 
Negroes, Turks, mulattos, Japanese and Hindus invariabh arc re- 
cipients of the greatest amount of antipathy; and that social distance 
is exceedingly small wherever the subjects were closely related or 
believed themselves closely related to the groups in question, emerge 
with considerable certainty. 

Over and abo^•e the specific “distances” revealed is a broad factor 
of distance toward out-groups in general. The names of twenty- 
one national groups being used, the split-half reliability of the Bo- 
gardus measure as a whole proved to be .94 in one student group, 
.95 in another. If one drew out of a hat the names of eleven nations, 
he could predict almost perfectly from the total Bogardus response 
to them the total amount of social distance to be discovered in rela- 
tion to the next ten nations. The total Bogardus score as a measure 
of “general tolerance” also correlates .40 or better with various 
measures of “radicalism.” 

Our next problem is to see what can be done to make such tests 
of attitude into scales with equal step-intervals. This problem has 
been systematically attacked by Thurstone and his collaborators. 
His method is a simple adaptation of that of psychophysics, the 
method employed in investigating individuals’ abilities to respond 
to large or small differences as, for example, in the lifting of weights. 
It is well known that two weights which differ by three grams will 
be correctly distinguished (as compared with objective measure- 
ments) by a larger percentage of subjects than two weights of the 
same magnitude which differ by only one gram. If they differ suf- 
fieienth, practically every judgment will be correct; if they differ 
scarce K at all, one will be judged the heavier about as frequently 
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as the other. Thurstone presented not weights, but statements re- 
garding a given attitude, to large numbers of subjects. But in the 
weight-discrimination experiment, the objective weights are known 
by the experimenter in advance} hence Thurstone simply reasons in 
the reverse direction: the “true” linear distance between any two 
attitude stimuli (which is not known in advance) is equivalent to 
the percentage of judges -coho can percei-oe the difference. The “abso- 
lute” difference between any pair of statements is, of course, im- 
material} it can be stated in any convenient quantity. But by such 
means it becomes possible to determine objectively that two dif- 
ferences on a given attitude scale bear a detinite mathematical rela- 
tionship to each other, and hence a “true” scale may be built. 

The method was first applied to the measurement of opinion 
regarding the seriousness of crimes. Scale values were assigned on 
the basis of the judgments of 200 students who were asked to 
compare each of twent\- offenses with each of the others. By this 
method of paired coni perisons the techniques of psychophysics could 
be readily applied, since the frequenc}’ with which every offense was 
considered more, or less, serious than evert- other could easily be 
ascertained. If, for example, the percentage of subjects judging mur- 
der to be more serious than arson is equivalent to the percentage of 
those who believe burglary to be more serious than vagrancy, the 
two distances may be said to be equal. Similarly, the scale distance 
between arson and burglary may be expressed as a certain fraction 
of the other distances. Precise!}' the same methods have been used 
by Thurstone to determine attitudes of student groups toward vari- 
ous races and nationalities. When applied to large student popula- 
tions, this technique, though mathematically more precise than that 
of Bogardus (cf. page 898), has resulted in relative degrees of 
preference for social groups which are almost identical with those re- 
ported by Bogardus. 

The paired comparisons method, simple though it is, when dis- 
criminations among offenses or national groups are desired, is not so 
readily adapted to the judging of long lists of statements regarding 
particular issues. The work involved, for example, in the compari- 
son of each of 100 statements concerning prohibition (and this is a 
very modest initial number of items) with every other one would 
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be too onerous. The procedure for the scaling of attitude state- 
ments therefore represents a modification of the paired comparisons 
method. It is known as the method of ec|ual-appeanng intervals. A 
collection of from lOO to 150 statements concerning the issue in- 
volved, ranging from extreme hostility to extreme iavorableness, 
is obtained from various sources. The statements are then classified 
by large numbers of subjects (Thurstone and Cha\c report the use 
of 300 subjects at this stage) into eleven piles, the first of which 
includes the most strong!}' favorable statements, the sixth pile those 
most nearly neutral, while the most extremeK hostile statements 
are put into the eleventh pile. Degree of “ambiguit)” of the state- 
ments is measured in terms of the inter-quartile range, those state- 
ments receiving widely divergent judgments being discarded. Scale 
values are then assigned to the remainder of the statements in terms 
of the median position assigned by the judges. The scale value as- 
signed to any statement, in other words, is such that half of the 
judges consider it more favorable and half loss fat'orable than that 
particular position on the eleven-point scale. Thus, for example, 
if the median position assigned to statement .A is 7.0 and that for 
statement B is 8.0, the two statements are separated, according to the 
judgment of the total group, by one “just noticeable difference.” It 
is this just noticeable difference which becomes the unit of the scale, 
so that it becomes possible to say that the difference between state- 
ments A and B is just half of that between statements B and C when 
C has been assigned a scale value of lO.O. The resulting scale values 
rarely turn out to be w'hole numbers, of course, nor are adjacent 
statements, when arranged in scale order, necessarih' equidistant. 
It is not necessary that they should be, since their mathematical rela- 
tionship is known. The actual selection of statements for the final 
scale (following the discarding of ambiguous items) is determined 
by two considerations; (i) the requirements of statistical reliability 
(most of the published Thurstone scales contain 20 or more items 
in each of two equivalent forms) j (2) the inclusion of statements 
ranging between the two extremes (a typical scale of 20 items rang- 
ing from scale values of approximately i.o to approximately 11 .O 
thus contains 19 scale intervals averaging about 0.5 point each). 
^’alidation procedures similar to those described elsewhere in this 
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chapter are then appJicd. Scales covering a wide variety of issues 
have now been published by Thurstonc and his collaborators. 

An extension of Thurstone’s methods in the direction of mass 
production has rccenth' been introduced. Master scales were pre- 
pared by the same methods, but the statements were so worded that 
they could be applied to any institution, any defined group, any 
practice, any occupation, etc. Their odd-even reliability coefficients, 
when filled out for ^-arious specific attitudes, were almost or quite 
as satisfactory as those of comparable Thurstone scales (but the 
latter contain fewer items). Scores on these generalized scales, more- 
over, correlated highly-, in general, with scores for identical atti- 
tudes according to Thurstone scales. The advantages of generalized 
scales are those of time-saving (i.e., in construction) ; a wider range 
in scores (several groups of subjects showed wider dispersions in the 
generalized scales than in comparable Thurstone scales) j and wider 
applicability, since a ver)- few master scales permit the measurement 
of almost any attitude. Another advantage which has impressed us 
is the simple wording of most of the statements. This, though not 
inherent in the method, is of peculiar importance in view of the 
great need of investigating the attitudes of wide groups of relatively 
uneducated adults. 

The generalized scales, however, are subject to one disadvantage 
which in the case of mam attitudes seems bound to outweigh these 
advantages. This is the danger of obtaining responses, not to the 
actual content of the attitude in question, but to symbols which indi- 
rectly suggest it. To the extent that this occurs, the scores of various 
subjects are not truly comparable: each is reacting to his own indi- 
vidual connotations which happen to be associated with the name 
of the attitude inserted in tiie generalized scale. Many such labels 
serve as stereotypes, setting off highly emotionalized responses. 
This danger is nicely illustrated in an investigation of attitudes to- 
ward “Fascism.” That this particular word does serve as a stereo- 
type is indicated by the fact that 73 per cent of the subjects “strongly 
disapproved” of Fascist Germany, though many of the same sub- 
jects made very favorable scores on a questionnaire which had been 
carefully prepared to include the actual components of Fascism 
without using the actual term. If, as Stagner suggests, one were to 
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carry the generalizing proccis to iti> logical extremit}, one would 
develop a scale cfimposed of such items as the following: I think 
is lovely ; I think is terrible. The published gen- 
eralized scales are, of course, more refined than that. B\it every atti- 
tude of importance is to a greater or lesser e.xtcnt the result of 
considerations peculiar to itselfj and to limit scale statements to 
those which can be applied to all attitudes of a class is to sacrifice 
needed refinement to ease of obtaining data. 

The same criticisms, incidentally, may be leveled against most 
of the published Thurstone scales; i.e., nearly every statement 
repeats such labels as “the Church,” “Commlinism,” etc. This, how- 
ever, is a remediable fault for singly constructed scales, whereas it 
is inherent in the method of generalized scales. 

One might anticipate that opinions of individual judges would 
Influence considerably their assignment of scale positions. There 
are, of course, individual variations in scaling, but it has been clearly 
shown that, for two of the Thurstone scales at least, they arc not 
related to opinions held by student groups concerning the issues 
involved. 

Another weakness of the method, as so far applied, must, how- 
ever, be seriously heeded. The indictment has been phrased as 
follows: 

The difliculties of building scales similar to Thui stone’s and of 
applying them to the measurement of attitudes of social pinups, become 
increasingly difficult once we leave the classroom, the discussion club, 
and the other small, comparatively infrequent and luvlily selected 
gioups that enjoy having e.xpciiments tried upon them. .Such groups 
already have developed ways of making their altitudes articulate. It 
is the more numerous workaday groupings of society, which are in- 
accessible to his controlled measurements, about whose attitudes the 
social scientist is in the most need of information. Students may be 
required, good-natured academicians may be cajoled, and sundry 
needy persons may be paid to sort cards containing propositions into 
eleven piles. But it is difficult to imagine securing comparable judg- 
ments or satisfactory measurements in the final application from 
briddayers, business men, Italian-Americans, nuns, stevedores, or 
seamstresses. And, unless the scale itself is based upon equal-seeming 
drtTcrences to a random sample of the group which is to be measured, 
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its t alkiity — the tlejtree to which it measures that which it purports 
to measure — becomes open to question. 

That attitude studies have so frequently been limited to students 
is a misfortune that we shall have many occasions to lament. But 
that attitude measures based solely upon student judgments should 
be used with totally different types of subjects, such as those de- 
scribed above, is a matter of grave concern, and one, moreover, 
that appears to be inherent in the method. .-I further limitation of 
the method, as thus far applied, is that disappointingly low relia- 
bility coefficients, as measimed by correlating scores on equi\’aleat 
forms, have been wideh' reported. 

These considerations, together with that of the arduousness of 
the method, have led Likert to propose a simpler alternative to the 
Thurstone method of compiling and scoring attitude statements. 
His research had clearly shown that degree-of-agreement responses 
(e.g., strongly agree, agree, uncertain, disagree, and strongly dis- 
agree) to attitude statements could be scored by simply assigning 
■^ralues of I to 5, with fully as much accurac)- as when all responses 
were scored in terms of sigma values. His two scoring methods, 
indeed, yielded correlation coefficients of .99 and higher, and their 
reliability coefficients were almost identical. The simple scoring 
method was therefore applied to scaled attitude statements. Ten of 
Thurstone’s attitude scales were filled out by various student groups, 
all groups using both forms of the scales given them. Directions 
were changed so that one of five degrees of agreement was indicated 
for each statement. The scales were scored first b}' the Thurstone 
method, and then b\’ Likert’s simple method. It proved necessary, 
incidental Iv, to ignore a few of the scaled statements in scoring by 
the latter method, as it was found impossible to assign positive or 
negative values to the “agree” responses. Fewer statements were 
thus used for the Likert method of scoring than for the Thurstone 
method. But in spite of this, reliability coefficients proved con- 
sistently higher by the Likert method. Altogether, 27 comparable 
coefficients are presented (several groups having taken more than 
one scale). Of these the median reliability by the Thurstone scoring 
was .76, and for the Likert scoring, .85. The median correlation 
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between the two methods of scoring was .88 so that, with this degree 
of reliability, there is no question as to their actualh measuring the 
same attitudes. "V’ery likely reliability of the Thurstone scales, as 
scored bj- Likert’s method, is increased by the presence of state- 
ments covering the entire range from favorable to unfavorable 
attitude. But this can evident!} be fully as well done \\lthout the 
laborious judging process; the median of 24 reliability coefficients 
for Likert’s own “scales,” constructed without benefit of judges, was 
.85, precisely the same as for Thurstone’s scales as scored by Likert’s 
method. 

Present evidence, therefore, indicates that the method of scaled 
attitude statements yields less reliable results than those which have 
been obtained by other methods. It is based upon an assumption 
that is never realized in practice, namelv , that acceptance of a given 
scale position implies acceptance of all positions less extreme and 
in the same direction from the neutral position. Its validity is open 
to doubt e.xcept when it is given to the academically sophisticated, 
by whom the initial judgments must almost necessarily be made. 
To these more serious indictments, it may be added that despite the 
laboriousness of the method, the currentl}’ used scales probably elicit, 
to a considerable degree, responses to labels and stereotypes rather 
than to meanings which are constant for all subjects. All this has 
no bearing, of course, upon the conception of attitude scaling by the 
paired comparisons method as such. This is a parti larly valuable 
approach to attitudes tow'ard some problems. For example, when 
the item is a sbigle (the name of a race or of a crime) 

rather than a fro-positton, no equally accurate method seems to have 
been proposed. 

Some indirect light on validity is shed by supplementing paper- 
and-pcncil tests by other tests in which, though the response is 
verbal, the stimulus is non-verbal. Thus attempts have been made 
to compare verbal responses on the conventional questionnaire with 
verbal responses to pictorial material or, in particular, to motion 
pictures. Students’ responses to a five-minute motion picture scene 
of a race riot, ascertained on a six-point questionnaire after seeing the 
film, and similar responses to a motion picture scene of an attempted 
l} nching, correlated from .40 to .50 with a general verbal scale of 
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attitude toward the Negro. This compares favorably with the cor- 
relation of single items on a questionnaire with the sum of all the 
remaining questionnaire items. It means that the motion pictures 
could, if necessary, be used as elements in a larger batterv. A short 
motion picture, however, is necessarily specific and would take the 
place of a single item or, at most, of two or three items, not of a 
whole battery. 

Still pictures maj’ be as good as movies. Photographs from cur- 
rent news services showing economic conflict, e.g., the struggle be- 
tween miners and depul\ sheriffs and between strikers and the police, 
again showed fair correlation with conventional questionnaire ma- 
terial. With 21 cases, aji ;• of .66 appeared between economic radi- 
calism and degree of sympathy with strikers shown in nine photo- 
graphs of strike conflict situations. There is undoubtedly a future 
for photographic and similar methods of attitude testing to supple- 
ment exclusively va'bal methods. Yet it must be remembered that 
such methods arc time-consuming, that they are likely to replace 
single elements on the scales rather than whole scales, and that, even 
if the stimulus is non-verbal, in the last analysis reaction to the 
material has to be verbal. 

An exception to this last stricture may be urged in view of the 
possibility of apphing the galvanic-skin-reflex techniques and simi- 
lar methods to persons whose attitudes arc deeply aroused. At best, 
however, these methods would supplement w'hat has now come to 
be called attitude mcasurementj and the physiological indices be- 
come supplementar)- data regarding the background of attitude, and 
not substitutes for the verbally expressed attitudes themselves. In 
view of the highly verbalized nature of so much social behavior, we 
are inclined to think that the tendency to substitute other methods 
for verbal methods can be overdone. An integration of the various 
methods suggested, rather than the disparagement of one to the 
advantage of another, is more appropriate. 

Regardless of the form of the measuring instrument, questions 
of validity arise and demand to be answered. What assurance is 
there, beyond the precautions taken during the construction of atti- 
tude tests, that they are actually measuring what they are supposed 
to measure? One method of validation is nicely illustrated by a 
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btudy of attitudes toward prohibition, which merits detailed descrip- 
tion. 

The purpose of the experiment was to compare a statistical and a 
case history method of attitude research. The subjects were 238 
students who took a test of attitudes toward prohibition which had 
been constructed according to Thurstone’s method. The students 
also wrote anonymous accounts of their experiences, feelings, and 
opinions with respect to prohibition laws and to drinking liquor, 
from childhood to the time of writing. Each account was about a 
thousand w'ords long. The case histones were read b\ four judges 
working independently, and were rated on a five-inch graphic 
rating scale to show the extent to which the attitudes were favor- 
able or unfavorable toward prohibition laws. The judges were 
selected by a committee of the faculty of the Department of 
Sociology on the bases “of knowledge of the theoretical literature 
on attitudes, of experience in interpreting case materials, and of 
Insight into human experience.” They were told to use “whatever 
concepts of attitudes on prohibition they chose, to set their own 
standards of favorable or unfa\orablc, and to try to judge all 
papers by the same standards.” The average of the six intercorrela- 
tions of ratings of each judge with ratings of each other judge 
was +.87, the range being from +.83 to +.89. The ratings by each 
judge w'ere expressed in standard scores (deviations from the mean 
of his rating, divided by the standard deviation). 

The validity coefficient, measuring the extent to wffiich scores on 
the Smith test were correlated with composite standard scores on the 
case history ratings by four judges, xvas -t-.8i, wffiich became +.86 
when corrected for attenuation. The validity coefficient of +.86 
was checked in several wajs, all of which tended to confirm the 
apparent fact that attitudes as measured by the test and attitudes as 
measured by the case history ratings are quantitatively much the 
same. 

First, the students rated their own attitudes toward prohibition 
laws on a graphic rating scale similar to that employed by the 
judges. They rated themselves twice, with two days intervening, 
and the two ratings were combined, equal weight being given to 
e.ith. The correlation of the self-ratings with the Smith test scores 
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was +.80. The correlation of the self-ratings with the composite 
ratings of the four judges on the case histories was the same, -r.8o. 
“Unless spurious factors entered to account for the agreement be- 
tween the findings of the statistical and case histor}'^ method, one 
would seem justified in concluding that, whatever it may be that the 
two methods were measuring, each measured substantially the same 
thing.” 

The judges asserted that they used the same general definition 
of attitude that is used by the layman when he discusses “so and 
so’s attitude about prohibition.” The likelihood that the concepts 
of attitude of the judges corresponded closely to a common-sense 
usage tends to be confirmed by the fact that the ratings on a sample 
of 99 papers by two lat men, the superintendent of the Illinois Anti- 
Saloon League and the secretar\- and director of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Prohibition, yielded about as high correlations 
with the ratings of the four judges and with each other as did the 
correlations of the four judges among themselves. The author sums 
up as follows: “(i) The validity coefRcient of .86, in conjunction 
with the test reliability of .94., lends confidence in the Thurstone 
method of measuring attitudes. (2) The validity coefficient of .86, 
in conjunction with the case history ratings’ reliability of .96, lends 
confidence in the objectivity of the case history method.” 

The most common \'alidating devices are the use of ratings and 
of overt behavior as criteria. A particularly good illustration of the 
use of these methods is offered in a study entitled Student O pinion 
on War. A thousand students indicated on a five-point scale the 
degree of their agreement or disagreement wth each of about 150 
brief statements about war, such as, “War is alw'ays wrong”; “In 
case of w'ar, those who continue to oppose it should be imprisoned”; 
“War is justified when its purpose is defensive”; “Armaments are 
the only sure guarantee of peace”; “Modern wars have been caused 
more by moral principles than by commercial questions.” The ques- 
tionnaire covered Alleged Causes of War; Alleged Results of War; 
Eliminating War; The Right or Wrong of War; Patriotism and 
Conscience; and American Action in the Immediate Future. 

“For the purpose of standardization, 100 validation tests were 
obtained from persons whose position on question involved was 
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overt, and on which, in each case, from three to thirteen ratings 
b\ accjuaintances had been secured on a scale of 0 to 10 (extreme 
pacifism to extreme militarism). Validation tests were used only 
if ratings agreed within a span of three steps on the scale of eleven.” 
These 100 individuals now took the test, and (after items which 
did not appear to be of value in differentiating attitudes were thrown 
out) the score to be assigned to any given attitude is the average rat- 
ing received by all the individuals voho held that attitude. A large 
number of college groups show “normal distributions” of attitude 
toward war, the mode lying at the mid-point on the scale in the great 
majority of the groups. Three denominational colleges make a 
modal response slightly toward the pacifist end of the scale j a state 
university R.O.T.C. class made a modal response slightly inclined 
toward the militarist end, but none of the variations are at all strik- 
ing. A group of adult reserve officers make a distinctively high 
“militarist” score, and a group of conscientious objectors and stu- 
dent pacifist leaders make a definitely “pacifist” score. All the lines 
of evidence appear to converge and to justify the belief that the 
scale does actualh indicate the amount of reaction against war. 

Preliminary validation, in other words, was later verified by 
appl) ing the measure to individuals whose commitment regarding 
the issue was overt. This latter device, as opposed to the mere use 
of ratings alone for validating purposes, is meeting with increasing 
favor. The adtantages of the method are obviousj probably its 
chief disadvantage is the fact that, while it is relatively cas\ to make 
use of individuals who stand at opposite extremes in regard to any 
given attitude, it is not alwa)s possible to determine just what kind 
of overt commitment represents an intermediate stand. 

One or two other instances of validation b^■ information concern- 
ing overt commitments may be cited. Thus a test of international 
attitudes was given to forty persons definitely identified with move- 
ments or activities of a genuinely international character, such as 
business men doing a large volume of business overseas, members 
of the Communist party, and leaders in international religious move- 
ments. It was found not only that attitude scores agreed with overt 
conduct, as inferred from their business and group affiliations, but 
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that there was not a single exceftion to this agreement with pre- 
dicted answers. 

Again, church attendance and activity have been compared with 
scores of attitude toward the Church. In one such report the mean 
scores of 90 students who describe themselves as having “active” 
church relations was 2.06; of 83 whose church relations were “nomi- 
nal,” 3.38} and of 43 with no church relations, 3.85. The following 
comparison of scores with frequency of church attendance for the 
same students is e\-cn more striking (low scores indicate favorable 


attitude toward the Church): 


Number of 

Frequency of 

Mean 

Subjects 

Church Attendance 

Score 

68 

regularly 

I 91 

57 

frequently 

2 48 

58 

occasionally 

3 50 

31 

seldom 

4 95 

5 

never 

6.75 


Another frequently alleged shortcoming of attitude tests is more 
difficult to deal with. Most attitude tests have not been validated 
in terms of either ratings or overt behavior; are they in general 
incapable of “validation”’ After all, attitudes as here defined are 
verbal behavior or, to be exact, paper-and-pencil behavior with refer- 
ence to verbal statement stimuli. What guarantee is there that atti- 
tudes represent any more than that? In many other areas we are 
skeptical of mere repeated verbalization and demand “action” as 
evidence of good faith. Have attitude testers been ovcrcredulous? 

The “merely verbal” aspect of attitude measurement has seemed 
to so many critics to be its Achilles’ heel that \ve must take careful 
note of the conditions under w'hich its “more than verbal” aspect 
can be demonstrated. Objective information concerning “overt” be- 
havior, other than that supplied by knowledge of affiliated groups 
and asserted activities, is extremely rare. It is, almost of necessity, 
limited to a few individuals whose very overtness has made them 
conspicuous. The vast majority, who occupy middle positions re- 
garding any attitude, simply fail to show behavior which clearly 
identifies them with any given attitude — except, perhaps, that of 
indifference. If we only knew that this middle majority were those 
failing to show such behavior, this in itself ^vould be important 
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validating evidence. But such negative evidence is almost impossible 
to obtain j we merely know that we do not have it; we do not know 
that it is not there to be had. The problem, m other words, must 
be “solved” by other than statistical means. Or perhaps we should 
say that statistical means are of use provided only that the logic of 
the situation is clearly formulated. 

Actions are no more inherently “valid,” in the first place, than 
words. The following remarks seem to us patently true: “Actions 
are frequently designed to distort or conceal ‘true’ attitude quite as 
fully as verbal behavior. . . . All behavior is subject to modifica- 
tion in the process of execution from considerations of courtesy, ex- 
pediency, or other social pressures.” And it is furthermore apparent 
that when verbal behavior is used to distort or conceal the “true” 
attitudes, the distortion commonly conforms to everyday behavior. 
The reasons for concealing “true” attitudes are the same for both 
verbal and ^^overt” behaifior. If conditions of secrecy, and preferably 
of anonymity, are observed, there is more reason to expect free and 
complete expression of attitudes through words, thus freed from 
social pressures, than from behaviors which are open to all be- 
holders. There are other methods, both psychological and sociologi- 
cal, for measuring what people do-, here we are disci ■ sing attitudes, 
and observable behavior presents a weaker case >t validity than 
“merely verbal” behavior, under p>*oper safeguards. And, finally, 
it may be observed that a man’s categorical agreement or disagree- 
ment with a rather strongly stated opinion about the Chinese, or 
Jews, or Rotarians, or Communists, is in everyday life regarded (if 
the man is sincere) as a significant part of his behavior. There seems 
to be no reason why this behavior should suddenly become non- 
significant when it is made the subject of careful Inquiry, particularly 
if motives for insincerity are reduced to a minimum. 


Attitudes and Individual Characteristics 

Attitudes, like other social-psychological phenomena, may be re- 
lated to either psychological or sociological variables. Before pre- 
senting the results of the more definitely psychological investiga- 
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tions, we may paui.e to examine, on a -priori grounds, the nature and 
degree of relationships which may be anticipated between attitudes 
and characteristics with regard to which there are measurable indi- 
vidual differences. We need not expect, in the first place, that any 
invariable or highly consistent relationships will be found, since 
public attitudes, in any e\ ent, are borrowed, selected, or adapted 
from those various currents of social influences in which individuals 
are diversely immersed. The relationship, such as it is, will thus 
necessarily be that of a particular personality characteristic, in a 
particular segment of culture, to a particular attitude. For example, 
age differences in attitudes, with which we shall presently deal, 
are a function not onl\’ of mental growth and glandular changes, 
but of the rate of cultural change. INluch depends on how free one 
is to change, because of such factors as parental domination and 
economic insecurity. One might, indeed, conceive of a freedom-to- 
change age which, in relation to the current stimuli-to-change, 
would go far toward “explaining” a particular individual’s atti- 
tudes in any given time and place. Such a concept, at any rate, would 
show more direct relationships to attitudes than any simple variable 
such as chronological age. 

What relationships we may expect to find depend, in the second 
place, upon the nature of the personality variables with which we 
start. If we conceir'c of personality as an aggregate of traits, the re- 
lationship of attitudes to any one of them would be subject to 
cultural pulls like those suggested in the foregoing discussion of age 
differences. Thus individuals characterized by social extroversion 
may be presumed to be “conservative” or “liberal” according to the 
nature of the predominant community influences to which they have 
been subject. The difficulties of predicting, or even of Interpreting, 
any individual’s attitudes from knowledge of his several trait scores 
become formidable indeed if each of the latter must first be put 
through the sieve of culture. One might therefore anticipate a greater 
degree of success in interrelating attitudes and other personality 
characteristics if a more “organisraic” approach to the latter were 
taken. But, unfortunately, little exact '.fitude research has been 
undertaken except in this country j and Amcrica.i ps\ chologists have 
not, until recently perhaps, been hospitable even to the more objec- 
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tive methods of “total personality” study. At an\' rate, there are 
few investigations in which data concerning both attitudes and 
“total personality ” are to be found — except those, useless for our 
purposes, in which each has been inferred in circular fashion from 
the other. 

We shall present such information as is available concerning the 
relationship of attitudes, first, to sex and age differences, then to 
differences rc^’ealed by test scores and laboratory measurements, to- 
gether with some meager gleanings from total personalit\' measure- 
ments. The relationship of various attitudes to individual character- 
istics, as reported by large numbers of investigators, is by and large 
very slight. Contradictory findings have often been reported; but, 
contradictory or not, such relationships have usually been by-products 
of investigations designed for other purposes. There has been ex- 
tremely little research directed at these problems. 

Sex differences are a case in point. Though there are areas in 
which sex differences are more consistently found, studies of atti- 
tude toward war present almost a typical situation. No differences 
whatever are reported in some studies, and in no case do differences 
appear to be completely reliable. One comprehensive set of data 
(cf. page 916) indicates that while differences am statistically sig- 
nificant only for a total group of “fathers and mothers,” females 
are slightly more pacifistic than males in all classifications of age, 
socio-economic status, and religious affiliation. Judging from a large 
sample of Italian school children, sex differences of similar degree 
with regard to attitude toward war are not limited to this country. 

Considerable evidence is at hand regarding sex differences in 
racial attitudes, but no generalizations whatever are warranted. 
Both men and women, according to various investigations, have been 
found to be “reliably” more favorable toward the Negro, while no 
differences at all are reported in still others. Nothing short of a com- 
parison of males and females from the same homes can give us 
authentic information on this point, and we know of no such 
evidence. 

When cultural pressures react differently on boys and girls, some 
attitude differences should be expected. Thus in regard to super- 
stitious belief clear-cut sex differences have been reported year after 
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year. Cilrls have not only heard more and reported themselves to be 
inlluenced by more false beliefs than boys, but actually believe more, 
though according to one report the last of these differences is not 
reliable in the case of rural children and college students. It has 
been suggested that superstitiousness is more acceptable among 
women than among men in man\ cultural areas, and this seems 
plausible. As supporting evidence tor this interpretation is cited the 
fact that a group of meii subjects had dropped about half of the 
superstitions held at some previous time, whereas women reported 
dropping only one-sixth of theirs. 

Rather consistent sex differences have also been reported in the 
general realm of attitudes toward morals, the Church and religious 
belief. The comprehensn'c sur\e\ of attitudes made at Svracuse 
University reveals sharp sex differences among the 1406 students in 
the Liberals Arts College, which is about equally divided between 
the sexes. Belief in God was indicateef by checking one of seven 
brief paragraph statements ranging from belief in a personal creator 
who answers pra\-cr, to dogmatic atheism. Positions ranging from 
agnosticism to atheism were taken by 15 per cent of the women and 
29 per cent of the men. “As the pressure of uniform group teaching 
diminishes, individual differences in background and personality 
assert themselves; . . . the differences between the sexes increase 
as the degree of orthodox}' diminishes.” Tliis interpretation, of 
course, reflects F. H. Allport’s theor} of institutional attitudes, 
which is discussed elsewhere (page P90). Whatever the merits of 
the interpretation, this sex difference in religious belief has been 
widely found. 

The same report contains striking differences with respect to 
moral standards also. In regard to the “double moral standard,” 
for example, half the men and 69 per cent of the women “believed 
in moral requirements equal for the two sexes.” The percentages of 
those of both sexes who consider some acts worse for women are as 
follows: drinking, 74 per cent; illicit sex behavior, 71 per cent; 
telling obscene stories, 61 per cent; cursing, 58 per cent; smoking, 
41 per cent; gambling, 39 per cent; murder, 18 per cent. The au- 
thors, of course, make no pretense that a universal sex difference 
in standards is here represented, though several other studies re- 
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garding the “double moral standard” are in general agreement. It 
had been pointed out earlier that on questions involving their own 
sex, women students are likely to be more “radical” than men, al- 
though the female subjects upon whom this obserxation was based 
were more conservative on political, economic, and religious ques- 
tions than the males. All this is consistent with the findings of the 
Syracuse study. 

This distinction in standards does not, however, mean that there 
are large sex differences in moral attitudes in general. This is 
shown, for example, in a series of rankings of the seriousness of 
transgressions obtained from professional men and women, from 
housewives, from manual laborers, from industrial workers, and 
from students. Among all these groups sex differences in estimation 
of the seriousness of crimes are but slight. Similar data have been 
gathered over a period of years by another investigator, for whom 
students in successive years and in various university centers ranked 
a list of offenses in order of “badness.” Results from all groups are 
remarkably consistent, men agreeing closely with women in spite 
of the fact that sex offenses were included in the list. Correlations 
as high as .98 between men’s and w'omen’s rankings of the offenses 
are presented. 

Sex differences in attitude toward the Church have been commonly 
reported. Perhaps the most representative sample to be reported 
included 548 families with one or more “children” and one or both 
parents. Children’s ages ranged from 14 to 38, and those of parents 
from 34 to 82. Alean scores on the Thurstone-Chave scale of atti- 
tude toward the Church were compiled for classifications according 
to age, sex, religious affiliation, and occupational status. While male 
and female scores are not reliably different in all classifications, in 
all of twenty-seven classifications females are more favorable to the 
Church than males. The differences, however, varied with both age 
and occupational level, being most pronounced at the lowest occu- 
pational levels, and for children of 17 years and younger, and least 
pronounced for parents whose ages were 56 and over. The con- 
siderable sex difference at the lowest age level is interpreted as due 
to the fact that boys break away from parents’ attitudes at earlier 
ages than girls. 
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Still other factors appear in this study when males and females 
of the same families are compared, thus holding constant a host of 
other \ariablcs. Tims, among the younger group of parents (fathers 
under 50) husband-wife differences are almost twice as great where 
fathers are five or more years older than mothers, as where theyr 
are four years older or less. For the older group of parents, although 
a marked sex difference exists, this factor of age difference, in 
families where fathers are older, is not a distinguishing one; and 
in families where the father is not older than the mother the sex 
difference almost disappears. Similar factors appear to be operative 
in comparing siblings of opposite sex: in families where brothers 
are older by four y'ears or more, the sex difference is twice as great 
as where the age difference is under four years, and in families 
w'here sisters are older, there are almost no sex differences at all. 

Turning to the field of political attitudes, we find that question- 
naire replies from 8419 men and women in thirty-seven states, re- 
ceived just prior to the 1932 presidential election, suggest similar 
conclusions regarding sex differences. Replies from these “voters of 
known occupations” were gathered in sealed envelopes personally 
by solicitors under the auspices of the League of Women Voters. 
Besides the query', “For whom will you vote?” the questionnaire 
contained two statements on each of twelve issues. These statements, 
to which either the “y es,” the “no,” or the “doubtful” answer was 
to be checked, were largely in politicians’ or parties’ wordings; natu- 
rally some of them were ambiguous. Replies are classified as to sex, 
preferred presidential candidate, and occupation. There are many 
sex differences; but the significant fact is that few of them are found 
in all occupational classes, or in all three groups as classified accord- 
ing to preferred candidate. For example, the statement that the 
United States should reduce its army and na\-y was fa\'ored by more 
women than men, exceft in the lower occufational groups. The 
statement that the railroads, power companies, and banks should be 
owned by the government was favored by more women than men, 
exceft among the Thomas suf-porters and factory workers. 

Are females generally more “conservative” than males? It is often 
difficult to apply the term to a particular attitude, but even apart 
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from this dillkulty the results of mini)' studies are coiillictmi;. The 
answer is certainly in the negati\'e with respect to pacifism, if anti- 
pacificism has been the generally accepted position in the past, and 
may therefore be considered conservative. Neither is there con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary. Does the placing of higher value 
upon public than upon private emplojment represent an attachment 
to things as the\’ were? Then women are conser^'ati\'e in that field, 
as shown by L. D. White’s polling of 7168 adults in clc\cn scat- 
tered cities (cf. page 087). Among this group, 21.3 per cent of the 
women and 14.4 per cent of the men revealeci themseh'es as favor- 
ing public over private employment, and the results are similar 
for over 4000 Chicago adults in a previous study of the same kind. 
Is a favorable attitude toward prohibition evidence of conservatism? 
Perhaps it was in 1933, when one group of senior college women 
was found to be more favorably disposed than a comparable group 
of men. If satisfaction with job and employer is a criterion of 
conservatism, then women score again in that direction according 
to a study of 410 women factory employees who were more favor- 
ably inclined, by a difference of six times its S.D., than 2878 men. 
Or is some measure of conscrvatism-in-general preferred, such as 
the Harper Social Study? Then no conclusions at all may be drawn, 
for the most diverse and conflicting results have been obtained by 
the use of such measures. 

Clearly, then, the question is not whether males are more “con- 
servative” or “liberal” than females. It is not, primaril}', whether 
the sexes differ even in more specific attitudes. It is far more com- 
plicated than that. It is patent that whatever differences have as yet 
been found are the result, not of biological but of cultural factors. 
The question of sex differences must therefore be at least as com- 
plex as are cultural variations within our civilization. This means 
that sex differences will be a function not only of age, economic status, 
geographical section, political and religious affiliation, etc., but also 
of the time at which the investigation happens to be made. It is 
fulU' as important to know these detailed circumstances as to know, 
for example, that in general women are more favorably disposed 
to the Church than menj these circumstances are, of course, more 
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important as sources for clues to all the fundamental questions as 
to why such differences appear. 


The problem of age differences presents us with a like situation. 
The question will be considered, in a rather oblique fashion, under 
the topic of educational intluences as shown b\ attitudes at successive 
school levels (page y8o). It is there suggested (though the point 
is almost incapable of \erification because ot the practical imposa- 
bility of obtaining controls) that many of these differences are 
undoubted!) the result of added years of living in a certain culture. 
These cumulathe moditications we are accustomed to refer to as 
age differences} but we must eschew the implication, inherent in so 
much psychological discussion, that the)' represent simply ‘‘matura- 
tion,” as if this meant the unfolding of latent dispositions. 

One of the pitfalls in this type of research is illustrated by a 
simple and direct attempt to answer the question : When age differ- 
ences are found, do the)’ reflect primaril)’ changes in mores and 
standards from one generation to another? Multiple choice tests of 
attitudes were gi^•cn to thirt)’ college men and thirty college women, 
and also to a large proportion of their parents and grandparents, 
whose participation was obtained at social gatherings. The question- 
naire consisted of fifteen behavior situations, for each of which sub- 
jects were asked, not what they would do, but what standard they 
believed would go\ ern their conduct. The four possible standards 
■were: right as opposed to wrong} prudence, or intelligent judg- 
ment} public opinion} and aesthetic standards. It appears clearly, 
from their replies, that grandparents tend to rely upon absolute 
standards of right and wrong, whereas students believe themselves 
to be go^’crncd to a far greater extent b) considerations of prudence 
and judgment. The difference in mean scores for the “right and 
wrong” criterion for these two groups is a reliable one. The group 
of parents, in general, occupy positions intermediate between the 
other two groups, parents resembling grandparents somewhat more 
closely than they do students. Such evidence, of course, is subjective 
and “merely verbal,” but it suggests the background against which 
age differences must be seen. 
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The Lynds have made one of the few attempts of which we are 
aware, to study these changes of standards among adults. Mothers 
in their own homes .were asked to indicate winch of several habits 
they emphasized most and least in training their children. Kach 
one was then asked to make a similar rating of the same list “as 
her own home training led her to believe her mother would have 
rated it thirty j’cars ago when she was a child.” Ratings were thus 
obtained for 37 “business-class” mothers and 34 of their mothers, 
and for 104 “working-class” mothers and 67 of their mothers. As 
the Lynds have occasion to point out on many other occasions, 
changes iii the business class are much more rapid than those in the 
working class. Mothers of the first group report marked changes 
with respect to nine of the fifteen habits. They emphasize more than 
did their mothers concentration, social-mindedness, knowledge of 
sex hygiene, patriotism and independence. Strict obedience, loyalty 
to the Church, good manners, and getting good grades in school 
are emphasized less b)' this group than b)’ their mothers. In the 
working class only two clear differences are shown, both in the 
direction of more emphasis by present-day mothers: appreciation 
of art, music, and poetry, and knowledge of sex hygiene. The 
authors comment that differences between generations are probably 
minimized here, because both of inclusion of what should be rather 
than what actually was emphasized by themselves, and of tendencies 
to assume that they were about like their mothers. 

Very recently there have appeared some reports of student 
changes in attitudes over periods of a few years. In one of these, 
evidence is taken from an analysis of the responses of about a 
thousand college undergraduates to the Pressey X -0 test in 1923, 
as compared to those of a similar number just ten jears later. 
Changes during this period were very slight as regards total number 
of anxieties and of interests underlined, but there was a sharp de- 
cline in the number of ethical disaf-provals in response to the names 
of various forms of conduct. In these the percentage of decline was, 
for a large proportion of items, as large as 20, and is considered by 
the author as evidence of “distinct liberalization of opinion.” An 
anaUsis of the particular items showing the greatest change revealed 
certain patterns, of which the following are the most conspicuous: 
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such “milder vices” as smoking and betting} such sex-connoting 
words as flirting and du’orce} the use of slang} debt and socialism — 
all these are less disapproved than formerly. The only item in 
which there was a marked increase in disapproval was “war.” The 
most marked changes in interests were reflected in less frequent 
underlining of such words as business, salesman, and banker. Thus 
in many respects these changes are the epitome of an epoch. Perhaps 
another kind of change is reflected in the fact that the decline in 
disapprovals (particularly for men) was most marked in the under- 
class groups, suggesting that this particular symptom of maturity 
now appears at earlier ages than formerly. 

In view of such changes of modal tendency of response, even within 
a brief term of \ears, it becomes clear that “age differences” must 
be interpreted with extreme caution. What the so-called age dif- 
ferences do not represent is inevitable or automatic changes in atti- 
tude which accompany mere organic maturation. What chey probably 
do represent, to a ver)- considerable degree, is twofold: different 
institutions, groups, and symbols toward which loyalty is felt} and 
differing abilitc' to shift one’s loyalty from one set of institutions, 
groups, and s)-mbols to another of different nature. The hypothesis 
that the majority of individuals fix these loyalties during early ma- 
turity, and that only a minority change them, would account for 
most of the age differences in attitudes so far observed. 

Turning now to the data concerning the comparative attitudes of 
various contemporary age groups, one of the areas in which we 
may expect to find age differences is in attitude toward the Church. 
The most complete data of which we know include replies of 778 
children (including many sets of siblings) and 1159 their parents 
to the Thurstone-Chave scale of attitude toward the Church. Slight 
but highly consistent age differences are shown. Between the ages 
of 17 and 30 there is a steady decrease in favorable attitude toward 
the Church, particularly by females, but the basis of selection at 
the age levels represented renders the differences questionable. 
Differences among parents, however, are clearly noticeable, and 
there is little evidence of age selection among them. Both fathers 
and mothers increase steadily in favorable attitude with advancing 
age. Precisely the same differences are shown when occupational 
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classifications are made; the differences are least noticeable for 
children at the lowest occupational levels, and most noticeable for 
parents at the same levels. 

A clue as to the process by which these age changes occur is to 
be seen in further comparisons, by age classifications, of children’s 
attitudes with those of their own parents. Since exactlj- the same 
process appears to be at work with regard to another attitude for 
which scores are available from the same subjects, viz., toward Com- 
munism, comparisons are made below for both attitudes. (Low scores 
are favorable to the Church; high scores, to Communism.) 

Attitude toveard Church 


Age group Children’s Mean Parents’ Mean Difference 

17 and under 4 27 (N 213) 4.23 (N 312) .04 

18 to 21 4-39 (N 304) 3 99 (N 491) -40 

22 and over 4.69 (N 261) 4 16 (X 356) .53 

Attitude toward Communism 

17 and under 4 89 (N 203) 4.87 (X 298) 02 

18 to 21 4 97 (N' 290) 4 T - 472) 25 

22andoter 5 14 (N 252) 4.71 (N 340) 43 


Assuming that age differences for children are not entirely due to 
selection, it appears that children are gradually being molded by 
education and by a changing Zeitgeist ^.vrzy from their parents’ atti- 
tudes with which they were in general conformity to begin with, 
whereas any given parent tends to remain stationary; hence the 
disparity. This suggests, as do certain other studies, that the older 
subjects retain their earlier group and institutional loyalties, whereas 
the younger ones are shifting their allegiances — the \ounger sub- 
jects, iji the foregoing study, being largely selected on the basis of 
subjection to educational influences. 

One suspects quite a different kind of process at work in L. D. 
White’s report of age differences in the prestige value of public 
emplo\'ment, both in his Chicago study of over 4000 adults and in 
a later one involving more than 7000 men and women in eleven 
scattered cities. These individuals were interviewed by house-to- 
hou‘'e canvassers in various parts of the cities represented, and were 
asked to indicate, among such pairs of occupations as the following, 
for which they had “the higher esteem”; stenographer, treasurer’s 
office. Equitable Insurance Company, or stenographer, treasurer’s 
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office, City of ChiL:ig03 janitor, First National Bank, or janitor, 
City Hall Building, etc. Answers were classified as (i) showing 
greater esteem for city employment; (2) “doubtful, no difference, 
or unable to answer”; and (3) showing less esteem for city employ- 
ment. Interviewers v, ere careful to point out that all other considera- 
tions, such as salar}', convenience, difficulty of work, etc., were to 
be assumed to be alike. Attempts were also made to investigate 
attitudes toward cit\" employees. For this purpose association test 
techniques were used, in which relevant words were presented one 
at a time, the subjects being asked to reply with the first word that 
came to mind. Direct questions were also included, such as, “Do you 
get more courteous attention in dealing with city employees than 
in dealing with emplox’ces of private corporations?” 

From all this material a “prestige index” was worked out, repre- 
senting the difference between the sum of the prestige items for 
city employment minus the sum of prestige items for private em- 
ployment. The relationship of this prestige index to age is clear: 
it is highest among the age group 15 to 19, a^nd falls steadily with 
increasing age. Many other variables are also related to it; it is 
highest among unskilled workers, those of low socio-economic status, 
the foreign-born, and those of limited education. The author has 
not attempted to disentangle the effects of these obviously inter- 
related variables. e arc content, for present purposes, to point 
out the age differences so clearly demonstrated. 

Here, as in the case of attitude toward the Church, we have age 
differences as the result of (or at least closely associated with) in- 
creasing experience, educational and other. But the specificity with 
which these age changes occur may be noted from the different 
nature of the age curves with respect to these two attitudes. The 
curve of attitude toward public emploj’ment declines steadily from 
the teens to late maturity. The curve of attitude toward the Church, 
on the other hand, appears to decline from the teens to the late twen- 
ties, but to rise from then on to late maturity. These latter changes 
may be interpreted easily enough in terms of adolescent dependence 
upon parents, merging into youthful independence and individual- 
ism, which in turn gives way to increasing appreciation of socially 
approved values with increasing family and community resppnsi- 
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bility. But no such pattern will lie llie age curve described b\ White 
for attitucies toward public employment. Perhaps the latter pattern 
is to be understood partly as a compound of the small bov’s desire 
to be either policeman or president, and of tlie less t!i in realistic 
teaching in most of our homes and schools regarding municipal and 
civic affairs. The result of this could scarcely be other than gradual 
disillusionment. We suspect that the differences between these age 
curves are primarily due to the fact that adult beliefs concerning 
the Church are willingly inculcated in the young, who are, on the 
other hand, commonlt protected .against what are regarded by their 
elders as the sordid facts of political life. These are highly specula- 
tive interpretations, of course, but it is evident that qualitative 
anah sis of the specific factors related to change, both for individual 
subjects and for particular attitudes, is needed. 

Data from two age groups which are unusually well “equated” 
in other respects are supplied by two questionnaires concerning 
pacifism and certain economic issues (cf. page 1007). Replies were 
received from 1100 theological seminary students in 1931, and 
from nearly 1500 in 1934, approximately 3000 and 6000 ques- 
tionnaires having been sent out in those respective years. These stu- 
dent replies are direct!}' comparable with those of nearly 20,000 
practising clergymen in 1931, and from about the same number 
in 1934. Percentages of pacifistic and of economically liberal replies 
are gi^'en in the accompajiying table. 


Students Cletjiymcn Students Clergymen 

(•93‘) (193O (1934) (1934) 

Mean percentage of pacifisfic replies to 

seven questions . . . 74 58 73 63 

Mean percent jkc of lilicral replies to 
se\en questions concerning economic 

issues .. .. 71 59 


("The items concerning economic issues appeared only in the 1934 
questionnaire.) Students answer more pacifistically to every one of 
the first group of questions, and more liberally to every one of the 
second group, than do clergymen. A comparison of the replies to 
the first group of questions for the two different years, moreover, 
is re\ealing. If these samples are assumed to be reasonably ade- 
quate, it is evident that the differences were greater in 1931 ; this is 
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true, indeed, for each of the seven questions. Students made no sig- 
nificant changes during this three-year period, whereas clergymen 
had become slightly more pacillstic. The 1931-34 differences for 
clergj'men, though small, are consistent, and the exceptions are lim- 
ited to two of ten denominations, and to two questions. The following 
interpretation is stiggested: Both students and clergymen are being 
influenced b\' a certain within the American religious world. 

But students, being in centers where there is greater opportunity to 
become familiar with more recent trends of thought, are influenced 
by the forces of the hour more quickly. They are simply somewhat 
in advance of their elders j they have been caught in the current 
earlier. What appear to be age differences is the result of subjection 
to different influences in the immediate past. The age differences 
do exist, but the\‘ are, as we have so often suspected, results of 
particular cultural influences and not of an inevitable maturing 
process. 

Once it is granted that prejudice against races is not a native 
trait there must, of course, be age differences in racial attitudes, since 
attitudes develop during some period of time. The only question is: 
How early and how rapid!)' do they develop.? Some evidence has 
been gathered in studies bv E. and R. Horowitz, to which we have 
already referred in another connection (.pages 239-241), which 
indicates that anti-Xegro prejudice dec'clops extremel}' earl)', even 
among northern children. Subjects — boys ranging from kindergarten 
age to the eighth grade — were obtained in New York City, and in 
both urban and rural southern communities. Results must be under- 
stood in the light of the testing methods cmplo)'ed, methods simple, 
objective, and realistic. The “ranks” test consisted of a series of photo- 
graphs of faces of four white and eight Negro bot's, the latter being 
so selected as to represent various degrees of skin color, and as to- 
be judged both racially typical and pleasant by several adults. Sub- 
jects were simply asked to “pick out the one you like best, . . . 
next best, . . . next best,” etc. The same faces were used for the 
“show-me” test, in which subjects selected companions for a variety 
of imagined situations, such as occupying the same seat in a street 
car, or playing in the same game of ball} there was no limit to the 
number which could be chosen. Photographs of groups of, boys in 
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posed situations, such as playing marbles, listening to the radio, and 
eating around a table, were used for the “social situations” test. Each 
such situation was photographed twice, posed first b\' four white 
boys, and then with Negroes substituting for one or more of the 
white bois. Subjects were asked whether thc\- wanted to “join in 
with them and do what they’re doing along with them,” responses 
being classified as affirmative, negative, or intermediate. 

Results are, in the main, very definite. Preference for whites is 
present even in the kindergarten. No consistent age differences of 
any sort appeared for the ranks test. For the show-me test there was 
no reliable increase in prejudice after the first-grade level, though 
kindergarten groups were markedly below all other groups in 
prejudice. The relativel}' high correlations between “ranks” and 
“show-me” is due, in part at least, to the identity of the stimulus 
materials of the two tests. Only for the social situations test was 
there steadv increase, with increasing grade level, from ver\- little 
to ver\' definite prejudice; and even in this test the increase (though 
the slope of the curve is reliable) w'as slight and irregular. The 
northern subjects, moreover, differed only very slightly from those 
from southern areas. 

Two considerations, however, impress us as not being in con- 
formity with the view that anti-Negro prejudice develops early in 
life, with but slight increase thereafter. The first is the fact that 
both reliabilities of the three tests and intercorrelations among them 
increase with age. Some of the intercorrelations are presented here- 

iNTtRCORRtLATIONS AMONG ThREE TeSTS FOR 

Two Highest and Two Lowest Grades 


Ranks and Ranks and Social Show-me and 
Grade N Show-me Situations Social Situations 

Kinderg.irten 51 .53 .13 .01 

I B 45 .48 — .06 — .04 


7 B 40 .76 .19 .28 

SB 35 .6l .24 .29 


with. The other consideration has to do with the difference among 
the tliice growth curves in relation to the nature of the three tests 
selctfcd. The “social situations” test, which impresses us as being 
far mure realistic than the other two, i.e., corresponding more di- 
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recti}' to the conditions under which children would or not manifest 
prejudice, }iclds results different from the other two in two re- 
spects : ( I ) A much smaller degree of absolute prejudice is revealed 
b}' itj prejudice, according to this test, is ver\' slight in the kinder- 
garten, first and fifth grades, and actuall}' negative in the third and 
fourth grades. And ( 2 ) there is more definite growth in prejudice 
according to this test than according to the other two, as suggested 
by the curc-es appearing in his figure. The three tests thus appear 
to possess different degrees of sensitivit} , in the sense that finer 
degrees of prejudice are registered by some of them than by others. 
They are measuring npes of prejudice with different thresholds. 
We surmise that the first two tests (and, in particular, the first of 
them) are so extremelv sensitive that even a relatively mild prefer- 
ence for whites OA'er Negroes goes the limit of the scale and becomes 
registered almost as an all-or-none affair. The thresholds of prejudice, 
so measured, are so low as to render questionable the use of the 
term prejudice, as it is commonly used. On the other hand, the third 
test, which seems to us to have greater a priori validity, reveals the 
gradual tt pe of growth in prejudice that other considerations would 
lead us to expect. 

Most studies of racial attitudes, however, have been made with 
adult groups, and the majorit)' of them have dealt with attitudes 
toward the Negro. One of these may be briefly cited. Two southern 
groups and two from New York City were studied} one group 
from each section was composed of students, and the other of adtilts 
of var\'ing economic status, obtained through two Protestant churches. 
By comparing northern students with northern adults, and southern 
students with southern adults, age differences, if they existed, would 
presumabh' appear, even though the numbers of subjects are small. 
But few such differences appear. The most conspicuous exception to 
the general uniformity of response is in answer to the question, “Do 
you consider the Negro more than half the white man’s equal intel- 
lectually.^” While 29 of 62 northern students and only two of 39 
northern adults answer this question affirmatively, 14 of 39 southern 
students and no southern adults do so. With most other questions, 
however, no “age” differences, or unreliable ones appear. The above 
question is, of the entire list, the one to which responses would 
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presumably be most affected b\ university education, so that the 
apparent age difference must almost certainly be put down to edu- 
cational influence rather than to any influences necessarily associated 
with age. Certainly no generalizations regarding age differences can 
be drawn from these data. 

Not only do we know of no direct evidence of age differences 
among adults In regard to attitude toward the Negro, but all evi- 
dence of indirect nature points to their non-existence. Our hypotheses 
concerning the development of racial attitudes, moreover, argue in 
the same direction. For the identity of the groups to which allegiance 
is owed is, for most individuals, largely determined during or 
prior to early adulthood. And the pressures which arc so subtly ap- 
plied by such groups have been effectively applied long since, by 
the time that age is reached. Unless and until such social forces are 
operative as can influence primary- groups to which young people 
belong, without similarly influencing those of their ciders, we need 
not expect to find age differences among adults in this area. 

Our conclusions regarding age differences are much like those in- 
volving sex differences. In such particular attitudes, and under such 
particular circumstances as they are found, they reflect susceptibility 
to different sets of cultural influences. Not even the commonly as- 
sumed Increasing conservatism of age has becii clearly demonstrated, 
nor Is this due merely to the ambiguities of the term. If it be defined 
as continued identification of one’s own attitudes with those of 
given groups or institutions, then almost the whole world is cither 
conservative or reactionary, Communists and devotees of modern 
music included. If, on the other hand, we define it in terms of a 
given belief at a given time, there is ample evidence that a fair 
proportion of mature and elderly persons is able to adapt specific 
beliefs pari passu with institutional changes made necessary by the 
ravages of time. Older people seem more conservative (and often 
are, by the second definition) because the groups and institutions 
with which they arc identified are more likely to date from a previ- 
ous generation. For with increasing age, somewhat relenting eco- 
nomi'. }iressure and social competition render the average adult less 
sensitne to changing structures of sodety, so that less attitudinal 
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adaptation takes pLiee. Those in whom the fewest changes occur arcj 
other things equal, those upon whom changing structures impinge 
least urgently. The ‘‘other things equal” refers principally to con- 
siderations of personality factors, to which we now turn. 


Are there not, in spite of all the emphasis we have put upon cul- 
tural factors as determinants of attitudes, some fundamental dis- 
positions, perhaps natl\ e, upon which specitlc attitudes are built? 
Thus G. W. .\llport pleads for the recognition of innate patterns 
or groups of dispositions which ma\ reveal themselves in specific 
kinds of personalit\ , on the one hand, or in specific groups of 
attitudes, on the other. One cannot, in fact, understand his approach 
to attitudes without considering sympathetically why he rejects the 
conditioned-response explanation of social habits. Despite the power- 
ful influence of the environment, he regards personalitt' as some- 
thing deeper than habit, which expresses itself through the social 
milieu. It is easy to see, then, wh}' radicalism and conservatism, 
ascendance and submission, extroversion and introversion, etc., seem 
to him basic e.xpressions of personality, not fragments somehow at- 
tached to the growing organism. We ha\'e mentioned G. W. Allport 
because his writings are so cxpllcit5 he is, as a matter of fact, spokes- 
man for a countless number whose views are just as dependent upon 
type theories of personality, though their language sometimes makes 
the fact obscure. 

Among the first of the “native” characteristics which springs to 
mind is that of intelligence. Is there an)’ demonstrated relationship 
between scores on intelligence tests and those on attitude question- 
naires.? So stated, of course, the problem has almost no bearing upon 
the thesis which we have identified with the name of G. W. Allport, 
for a single quantitative score can represent no more than an abstrac- 
tion of a single one of many personality dimensions, each of which 
is a function of all the others. Fundamentally similar “sorts of 
persons,” moreover, may presumably have a wide range of scores 
oh intelligence tests, though not, perhaps, covering the entire range. 
There would seem to be little indication, on the other hand, that 
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the impact of cultural influences in producing personal attitudes 
should have a clear relation to degree of intelligence. We may expect, 
then, that intelligence will bear little relationship to attitudes. 

Examination of the evidence, however, does not entirel) confirm 
such speculation. One of the earliest of such studies indicated that 
supporters of La Follette, during the 1924 presidential campaign, 
w'ere characterized by decided!) higher average intelligence test 
scores than the supporters of Coolidge and Davis. The extreme re- 
ligious radicals studied by Howells were reliably more intelligent, 
as we shall see, than the extreme conservatives. Few such decided 
relationships have since been shown, but the trend of the evidence 
is fairly consistent. Measures purporting to measure liberalism-in- 
general have almost invariably been reported to show low but posi- 
tive correlations with intelligence test scores, and “international- 
nundedness” scores have often shown about the same degree and 
direction of relationship to intelligence. Zero or near-zero correla- 
tions with intelligence have repeatedly been reported for such diverse 
attitudes as those toward prohibition, pacifism, the Negro, and super- 
stition. Totall)' unreliable correlations have also quite consistently 
been noted between intelligence and susceptibility to propaganda. 

One study in which a “constant positive relation in all groups be- 
tween liberal religious thinking and mental ability” is reported, is 
of interest for another reason. It was found that such correlations 
were larger in groups from liberal than in those from conservative 
communities. The coefficients range, for the former groups, from .42 
to .55, and from the latter groups, from .13 to .29. Evidently degree 
of conservatism of family background operated, for a majority of 
these subjects, co determine the way in which intelligence could 
work. Intelligence plays a part in the determination of religious 
belief, presumably by way of “doing one’s own thinking,” only 
provided that the inertia of community traditions, etc., is not too 
great. 

Somewhat higher correlations are the rule between scholarship and 
attitudes. The following rather striking results are reproduced, in 
part, from one study (percentages of “conservative,” “neutral,” and 
“liberal” responses are omitted): 
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Pi.r Cent of Actual Choices, of Possible Choices 


Schol.iri.hip Level 

Reactionary 

Radical 

A students 

0 

<2 6 

B students 

11 I 

17.6 

C students 

12 5 

5-9 

D students 

12 9 

3 9 


Among bomc hundreds of adolescents and young adults tested in 
Minneapolis in i03h, economic conservatism was negatively cor- 
related with intelligence test scores and with high school grades. In 
nine universit) groups gu’en the Murphy-Likert Survey of Opinions, 
college grades toi related consistently from .40 to .50 with “interna- 
tionalism” and with “to^al radicalism.” 

Further light is thrown upon such relationships as these by an- 
other study in which a correlation of .45 between intelligence test 
scores and scores cat Harper’s Social Study was found for 112 
students. Between intelligence and classroom grades in sociology, 
however, the correlation for the same group w'as .73. These facts, 
taken together, render it highly possible that brighter students were 
simply more adept at i idicating both right answ'ers and “right” 
attitudes, particularly since many of the replies W'ere signed by stu- 
dents in this case. The subjective nature of grades given by teachers 
who themselves hac’e attitudes is too well known. The dangers here 
are like those in\ol\cd in tests of ethical attitude: either subjects 
know what responses are desirable, or the “experts” who evaluate 
the responses themselves introduce, unwittingly, the element of 
intelligence, or both. 

Our initial surmise concerning the role of intelligence in attitude 
formation was not entirely correct. Religious and political radicalism, 
at least as measured by numerous experimenters, and social and eco- 
nomic liberalism as measured, for example, by Harper’s test, do 
show consistent though usually low positive correlations with the 
common measures of intelligence. If groups had been more hetero- 
geneous (through the inclusion of non-college subjects) the increased 
dispersion of scores would almost certainly have resulted in a higher 
relationship. At what points, then, was our hypothesis in error.'* Is 
intelligence, after all, one determiner of the “fundamental per- 
sonality”? Or are intelligent persons really bombarded by a different 
set of cultural influences? We lean toward the second alternative. 
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While similar cultural influences surround individuals of varying in- 
telligence, those influences which are effecti\'e for an\- individual 
follow a selective process, conscious or unconscious, In that indi- 
vidual. And selective range is limited by capacity. Cultural phe- 
nomena which arc beyond one’s ken are not, for such a person, 
cultural phenomena at all. This is not to say, of course, that lack 
of comprehension is necessarily the handmaiden of conservatism in 
the fields of politics and religion. But among large groups during 
the recent past, so far as our present evidence shows, the majority 
of those who adopt more radical positions on certain issues arc at 
least capable of better understanding the complicated social fabric 
than most of their more conservative contemporaries. This may 
mean no more than that those with greater capacities are more sen- 
sitive to currents moving in a particular place and time. If so, it is 
equally probable that in other times and places the more intelligent 
individuals would be the more “conservative.” But to whatever de- 
gree this is true, the fact remains that interests are in part selected 
by capacities, and that interests provide the soil without which atti- 
tudes do not develop. 

Confirmatory evidence for such a view is found in the fact that 
among nine university groups no correlation was discovered be- 
tween intelligence (however tested) and degree (>i radicalism on 
Internationalism, Imperialism, the Negro, and Economic issues, 
though there was consistently' a positive correlation of the order of 
.40 to .50 between college grades and Internationalism, and between 
college grades and “total radicalism” as thus measured. Perhaps the 
more reflective or “bookish” student exposes himself more consis- 
tently to the printed page than his associate with the same “intelli- 
gence” but with less reflective or bookish habits; and the same habit 
exposes him to the whole post-war w'orld of literature with its doubt 
and disquietude, its protest and rebellion. To be bookish today is 
to be radical. To be bookish in another age (say, the age of Johnson) 
would have led to quite contrary results. 


We turn now to a consideration of non-intellectual characteristics 
as related to attitudes. The experimental approach to the problem 
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made by Howells seems to point toward the views which we have 
attributed to G. \V. Allport. Religious radicals and conservatives 
emerge from his laboratory as quite definite and distinct “sorts of 
persons.” From an original group of 542 students, 51 extreme 
radicals and 50 extreme conservatives were selected on the basis of 
self-ratings regarding religious belief. The extremeness of opinion 
of these two groups was further ascertained by a questionnaire 
containing manj- items concerning religious belief. Twelve judges 
classified the responses of the loi experimental subjects as being 
either radical, conservative, or doubtful. A few of them were thus 
classified as “doubtful,” but not one in the original radical group was 
classified by the judges as conservative, or vice versa. 

An extensive battcrv of laboratory tests was then applied to the 
lOi subjects. It included measures of visual discrimination, weight 
discrimination, auditor)- functions, threshold of sensation for elec- 
trical shock, simple reaction time, rate of tapping, muscular steadi- 
ness, and muscular coordination. The two experimental groups 
showed only slight differences with regard to the simple sensory 
and motor functions, with the single exception of muscle coordina- 
tion as measured by ability to keep a metal stylus in contact with a 
moving metallic button. The radical group was superior in this 
capacity b)- an almost completely reliable difference — a difference 
such that the chances of its remaining with larger samples were 99 
out of 100. 

Surprisingly consistent differences appear between the two experi- 
mental groups in regard to the other tests. Thus a constantly in- 
creasing electric current, turned off at the subject’s request, was en- 
dured by the radicals for a reliably greater period of time. Again, 
under conditions of strong incentive for maximum achievement 
(e.g., t.- '’■wther a metal stylus was moved down a narrowing metal 
groove befui'e ^.-’tact was made, the less severe the shock), the 
conservatives made e:;v..rmous improvement over previous records 
achieved with no such incentive. The differences between radicals 
and conservatives were completely reliable in both of these experi- 
ments. 

Differences were also striking when various tests of suggestion 
were applied. As measured by the Aussage technique (“leading” 
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questions concerning objects appropriate to but not actually appearing 
in a picture seen just previously), the conservatives were more sug- 
gestible by a difference which would be assured in 98 cases out of 
100 with larger samples. In another experiment, a sligiit electric 
current was passed through the hand, with instructions to report the 
first sensation of increase in current. Actually, the current did not 
increase at all, but it had been increased during the experiment just 
preceding. The conservatives reported an increase in the strength 
of the current with a reliably greater frequcnc\' than did the radicals. 
A similar result was obtained by informing subjects that the\ would 
probably feel an electric shock when the arm of a certain apparatus 
reached a certain point, though no shock was actually given. The 
conservative group was far more susceptible to this kind of sugges- 
tion than the radicals and, again, reliably so. 

Howells also attempted to discover intellectual differences be- 
tween the two groups by tests of memory, association, imagination, 
and rational judgment. The most definite of the resulting differences 
were those in scores on the Thorndike Examination (intelligence 
test), and the Iowa Comprehension Test. Composite scores based 
on these two tests proved to be higher for the radical . -oup by a 
difference 6.1 times its probable error. Such a finding suggests, of 
course, that many of the other differences mav hav: been determined 
by the single factor of intelligence, particularly in ^•iew of the known 
relation between intelligence and resistance to many forms of sug- 
gestion. Unfortunately, no partial correlations are reported, so that 
the bases for these astoundingly consistent differences remain in 
doubt. 

For some of the factors involved, however, we do not need to 
resort to speculation. The two groups differ in respect to religious 
training and parental religious attitudes. The conservative group 
contained about equal numbers of Catholics and Protestants, whereas 
there were no Catholics among the radicals, several of whom had had 
no religious training at all. There was, moreover, a larger per- 
centage of women in the conservative than in the radical group. 
The two groups did not differ in respect to urban or rural back- 
i:round, father’s occupational status, nationality of parents, number 
of children in the family, or position in the family. It is not im- 
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probable that certain personality dilFerences between the two groups 
may have been the result of different types of parental training 
associated w'ith their differences in religious background. But it is 
improbable that the two factors of which we are certain — namely, 
sex and intelligence — can alone account for the whole series of 
psychophy sical differences between the two groups. 

In a recent publication Howells has reported upon more intensive 
experimentation with one of the traits mentioned above, persistence. 
Elaborate situations were devised, most of them involving careful 
measurements of the amount of pain willinglv endured. Subjects 
were selected in this case, however, quite independently of religious 
belief, although this was later measured. The correlation (for 54 
subjects) between religious radicalism and persistence was .37, and 
between intelligence and persistence (for 93 subjects), .10. The 
author believes his earlier investigations to be thus confirmed. If 
the relationship of radicalism and persistence seems less striking 
than before, it is perhaps of even greater value because run-of-the- 
mine instead of extreme subjects were studied. 

Such findings as these are, of course, notoriously dependent upon 
the nature of the questions asked, the method of scoring responses, 
and the particular manner of measuring the traits. Other experi- 
ments might be cited, some of which confirm and some of which 
contradict Howells’ findings concerning religious belief and sug- 
gestibility though we know of no contradictory evidence concerning 
persistence. 

Somewhat similar procedures had previously been used by H, T. 
Moore in an attempt to discover “innate” factors associated with 
radicali-'n and conservatism. Subjects were selected on the basis 
of twenty 1 ^.o-No questions dealing with domestic politics, industrial 
problems, international relations, etc. His ttvo groups were composed, 
respectively, of those who gave fourteen or more, and those who 
gave seven or less, radical answers. Experimental procedures were 
then applied on the basis of five hypothetical distinctions between 
the two groups, as follows: 

I. Susceptibility to majority influence, measured by changes in choices 
between paired statements, the subjects being informed as to ma- 
jority opinion following their first indication of preferences. Only 
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iH of a possiblt.* 147 rcvct-sal*. wcic made by (lie radicals, while the 
conservative!, made 34 of loy possible reversals. 

2. Ability lo break loriL'-csiablished habits, ttreastired by deeree of 
sirrtcss in rnir tfjr -dr awitrjr. Radicals excelled in this abihty. 

3. Speed <)( reaction time, in which radicals were somewhat superior. 

4. Tendency to sacrifice accuracy to speed, as determined by the 
Alunsterber^' card-sortitr^^ test. Radicals tveie considerably superior 
in speed, but im more accurate than conservatives. 

5. Ability to think in unusual terms, judjrcd by responses to the Kent- 
Rosanoff wtnd association test. Radicals gave fewer common re- 
.sponses than conservatives. 

Here, then, there seemed to be a surprising degree of confirma- 
tion of a whole series rjf hypotheses. Yet the experimental groups 
were so small, the curves of radicals and conservatives mostly so 
skewed, as to make the results statistically very confusing. Similar 
experiments were sorm undertaken at Va.ssar College. These later 
results turned out not to confirm those of Moore. Aside from statis- 
tical considerations, at least three considerations arc relevant in 
compaiinf> the divergent results: (i) the possibility of a sex dif- 
ference, subjects in the former experiment having been male, and 
in the latter one, female; (2) the two groups at Vassar were dis- 
tinguished by somewhat more lenient standards, since extreme con- 
servatives, as defined by Moore, were very few there; (3) the 
dependence of the relationship between radicalism and personality 
upon the cultural atmosphere of the community. It may be that the 
temperamental make-up which would go wuth a moderately “con- 
servative” set of attitudes at Yale or Dartmouth might go with a 
moderately “liberal” set of attitudes at Vassar. A person who is a 
middle of the-road conformist might be more or less radical after 
exposure to one environment, and more or less conservative after 
exposure to the other, without having undergone any real tempera- 
mental change. 

Despite all this, there seems to be good reason in Howells’ work 
for concluding that Moore is right in pointing to some fundamental 
I el.itionships between personality and social attitudes. Not, of course, 
that they would hold for all groups or for all attitudes to which 
the t( ims “radical” or “conservative” may be applied. It is highly 
imtwnbable, indeed, that the particular constellation of issues in- 
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eluded in Moore’s questionnaire would, in most times and places, 
constitute an attitude entity at all. But such is our present poverty 
that, provided it follows upon a reasonable h\ pothesis, any established 
relationship between almost any social attitude and any objectively 
measured personality characteristic in any group, is to be received 
with open arms. 

But e\ cn if attitudes are related to basic traits, are the traits inves- 
tigated by Moore, for example, really “innate”? Moore’s statement 
of his problem seems to us to beg the question. One may perhaps 
grant that susceptibility to majority influence, ability to break long- 
established habits, and habits of speed and of thinking in unusual 
terms are deep-l\ing characteristics, perhaps dating from early years 
and relativel}' permanent. Yet the}' ma} all be simply established 
habits. They ma\', moreover, be ver\ specific habits, to be found 
in one area and not in another. Nevertheless, if certain attitudes are 
found to be associated with certain personality characteristics as 
measured hy a gheu method^ this in itself is worth knowing. If it 
also turns out that there are clusters of personal characteristics (and 
there is abundant evidence in that direction), and that, as G. W. 
Allport holds, these characteristics are related to specified attitudes, 
so much the better for our understanding of them. We are as yet in 
no position to sa}' in what respects “personality” is innate. The first 
question is whether there are important characteristics which deter- 
mine that individuals subject to very similar cultural influences shall 
develop ver}' different attitudes. 

We turn now to paper-and-pencil methods of investigating much 
the same sort of personality characteristics, again avoiding the ques- 
tion of innateness. One of the few such investigations from which 
any clear conclusions emerge is a study of liberal religious belief. 
The 612 subjects were largely students, selected as coming from 
one of ten communities, half of which were “liberal” and half “con- 
servative” in respect to general religious atmosphere. All sections 
of this country were represented, and one of the groups was Ca- 
nadian. The measure used was the Watson Test of Religious Think- 
ing, which includes sections concerning God, Jesus, prayer, the 
Church, immortality, Sabbath observance, other religions, etc. 

A low negative correlation (—.14 =‘=•04) was found between the 
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number of things considered wrong according to the Pressey X -0 
test and the score of liberal religious belief. There was a positive cor- 
relation of similar magnitude between the number of things w^orried 
about and liberal belief. It should be added that, lor the various 
groupings, most of the correlations w'ere higher than these, which 
are computed from scores of all subjects. Neither the Allport Ascend- 
ance-Submission test nor the Bernreutcr Personal Inventory showed 
any relationship between total scores and religious liberalism. There 
were, how’ever, reliable differences between those answ'ering “Yes” 
and those answering “No” to several of the Bernreuter items, and 
it is these which are of particular interest. 

In general, these most distinguishing items suggested certain in- 
troverted tendencies on the part of the liberals. Thus, “prefer books 
to companionship,” “understand a problem better by stud\ ing than 
by discussing,” and several other items of similar nature to which the 
liberals tend to reply in like fashion, represent the self-sufficient 
aspect of introversion. None of the neurotic aspects of introversion, 
on the other hand, appear to characterize the liberals. Such responses 
as “not touchy on certain subjects,” “do not sometimes feel just 
miserable,” and “do not blush easily,” w’hich also reliably distinguish 
liberals from conservatives, would suggest greater degrees of certain 
neurotic tendencies in the latter group. One of the most highly 
differentiating items shows the same characteristic that Howells 
(page 933) found by experimental methods, namely, the liberals’ 
more frequent affirmative response to “take a chance alone in a situa- 
tion of doubtful outcome.” 

Some other items distinguished liberals from conservatives within 
liberal or conservative communities, but not from both. In conserva- 
tive communities the liberals reported themselves “uncomfortable 
when considered different or unconventional,” whereas in liberal 
communities liberals gave the opposite response by an equal margin 
of greater frequency than did the conservatives. Such an attempt 
to relate personality test responses to ecological factors is all too 
exceptional. It suggests, once more, that the relationship between 
personality and attitudes must be understood not alone as a prob- 
lem in individual psychology, but also in relation to community 
forces,-- 
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Several investigators have pursued the hypothesis that liberals 
should make more unusual emotional reactions than conservatives. 
For this purpose the Pressey X-O test is almost ideal, since one of 
the scores which it \ields is labeled “idiosyncrasy.” (The test is de- 
scribed on page 790 -) But with at least one measure of liberal atti- 
tudes its correlat-hiu has been variously found to be fairly high, 
barely reliable, and quite unreliable. These contradictory results 
may be attributed largely to the manner in which the items compos- 
ing the attitude questionnaire were selected. These particular items, 
covering political, economic, international, and other issues, may 
represent an attitude entity among the group in whose cultural 
setting they were selected, and for whom rheir correlation with idio- 
syncrasy score was .55 — .04. But for other groups, whose attitudes 
toward such diverse issues are formed under different conditions, 
they may well seem but a jumbled assortment. 

The factors associated with the holding of “typical” and “atypical” 
opinions have also been ana'j-^ed. A collection of students’ spon- 
taneousl)- written statements concerning such issues as prohibition, 
the League of Nations, and the distribution of wealth was perused 
b}' six judges who arranged the opinions in scale fashion, from one 
extreme to the other in regard to each issue. Students were then 
asked to indicate their own positions on each of these scales, and 
also to state the degree of their confidence in each opinion. The 
most interesting finding has to do with the relation between ex- 
tremeness of opinion and degree of certainty. Those holding ex- 
treme opinions were, in general, more confident than those taking 
intermediate positions. The conclusion was natural that individuals 
who recognize that their own opinions are those of a minority need 
some emotional support 3 this is found by the strengthening of 
opinion into conviction. Certain ps) chiatric theories have long pointed 
to this as a probable state of affairs, and it is an extremely important 
finding if further research proves to verify it. 

Assuming tentatively that this is the case, one would expect to 
find little relationship between certainty of opinion and information. 
Something on this point is contributed in one rather elaborate statis- 
tical analysis of the association between belief and certain intellec- 
tual and emotional factors. Four different responses were obtained 
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to each of thirty propositioiib, such as, “Is democracy the best form 
of government?” “Does death end personal existence"” “Docs two 
plus two ec]ual four?” These four responses, the first three of 
which were made on a scale in which +10 represented one extreme 
and —10 the other, were as follows; degree of belief, degree of 
certainty, degree of desirability (i.e., that it should be true), and 
aruailability of evidence. Subjects were 243 students from Columbia 
College, Barnard College, and the University of Nebraska. 

The results indicate that for these propositions belief is closely 
associated with desire; the correlation, in fact, was .81 for the total 
group. One group of 3 1 students showed a similar relationship when 
a totally different set of propositions was used. Other coefficients 
of about the same magnitude between these two variables are pre- 
sented, some being based upon group scores for the individual propo- 
sitions, and some upon individual scores for all propositions. 

The correlations between belief and evidence (except for one 
group whose coefficient was .69) are much lower, as are those be- 
tween evidence and certainty. These considerations suggest that 
while desire might conceivably be either an antecedent or a conse- 
quent of belief, the former relationship is the more probable one. 
A further question which was put to two groups brought revealing 
responses. Asked to rate the relative importance of seven factors 
which influenced “the ax’erage college student” in arriving at his_ 
opinions, and to rate the same factors as to their influence upon 
their own opinions, most subjects regarded their fellows as swayed 
more by “teaching and training” than they themselves were, but 
themselves as influenced more by “personal reasoning” and “per- 
sonal experience.” Such evidence of rationalization further betrays 
the intimacy of emotion and belief. 

Both of the last-mentioned studies have suggested that certainty 
of opinion is a function not of information, but of desire. Somewhat 
different conclusions are suggested by another report on the relation 
between information and certainty. The opinions of 357 students 
regarding candidates Hoover and Smith were obtained during the 
presidential campaign of 1928, together with an indication of the 
dc c of certaintv of each opinion. The students were also given 
an information test based on rather detailed questions concerning 
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the personal and political history and characteristics of the two 
candidates. Comparisons of the several college classes showed that 
while information scores increased with each succeeding class, there 
was little change in degree of certainty. Although a coefficient of 
+.21 was obtained between certainty and information for all sub- 
jects, the relation was nut a simple linear one. Those lowest in 
information were, in general, those who showed least certainty, but 
those who were best informed were also low in certainty, though not 
at the bottom. A correlation of +.28 between intelligence and in- 
formation is also reported, but no partial correlations are given. 
On the basis of such evidence as this, we may at least challenge the 
assumption that certaint)' is simply an easy device for covering a 
lack of rational justification for one’s views. 

One of the theories according to which certain attitudes are as- 
sumed to spring from certain personalit)' characteristics is identified 
with psychoanalysis. If there is any validity to the Oedipus theory, 
one might reasonably anticipate that political and economic radical- 
ism would offer a conr-enient vehicle for revolt against parents. 
Such theories have rarely been put to the objective test, but one 
attempt to do so is of some interest. Seventy male students were 
given a questionnaire scored for frequency of extremely radical 
replies concerning a variety of public issues. Another questionnaire 
was designed to re^'cal degree of antagonism toward one’s father. 
Items on this list had to do with fantasies for revenge, degree of 
suffering under paternal discipline, feelings of affection or of fear, 
etc., at various periods of childhood and adolescence. The final meas- 
ure of paternal antagonism was arrived at by three judges who, with 
these latter replies in hand, assigned scores to each subject. The 
correlation between father antagonism and extreme radicalism 
proved to be .60 =^.05. This, of course, can scarcely be construed as a 
verification of the Oedipus theory, but such an interesting lead 
should by all means be pursued. 

At least one attempt has been made to confirm these findings, 
though under somewhat modified conditions. Seventy subjects (cf. 
page 916), one or both of whose parents had filled out identical 
attitude scales, 'W'ere given a test of parental antagonism. Twenty 
items were included concerning remembered degree of conflict, and 
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twcnt) cDnccniiiig present antagonism j each item was filled out for 
each parent separately) and the reliability coellicient lor either 
parent prot ed to be .ga. These stores were correlated with ^////tv- 
ence from parents’ scores in attitudes toward the Church and toward 
Communism, both algebraic and arithmetic differences — i.e., differ- 
ence in a given direction as well as difference regardless of direction 
— being computed. Not a single one of the resulting coefficients, 
however, whether computed separately for sons-fathers and for 
daughters-mothers, or for each child and each parent, turned out 
to be as high as .30. The difference between the previous results 
and these may be attributed in part to the heterogeneity of the latter 
group of subjects, and in part to the difference in measuring instru- 
ments, beyond the obvious consideration that a different time and 
place were involved. 

We see no reason, however, to doubt that for the particular 
students involved in the earlier study, father-son relationships were 
intimately related to the growth of radical attitudes. This is posited 
upon the view that the measure of father-son antagonism used in 
that study w'as not so much an indication of what happened to the 
subjects at the hands of their fathers, as a personality measure. We 
have no reason to conclude that paternal treatment caused the atti- 
tudes. We know only that, whatever the associated personality traits, 
the more they remembered unhappy paternal relationships, the 
more they tended to embrace radical ideas. We suspect that in 
some cases paternal treatment did justify the memories, and at the 
same time created certain personality characteristics. We also suspect 
that in other cases totally extraneous forces led to the establishment 
of the personality characteristics, which in turn led to later selection 
among memories. This point of view may be summarized bj saying 
that, in a given culture center, certain personality patterns will be 
associated with certain attitude patterns with much greater than 
chance expectancy, but that the personality patterns may stem from 
diverse sources and may assume greater or less degrees of promi- 
nence in the total personalities of the individuals. It is this latter 
consideration which renders so extremely difficult an intelligible view 
of the relationship between personality and attitudes. 

Many type theories of personality have much to say, by implicar 
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tion at least, concerning attitudes. Chief among these is Spranger’s 
six-fold classification of personality types. Upon this is based the 
Allport-\’crnon “Stud\- of A’alucs” test, which gives the subject 
opportunity to indicate in many concrete choices the relative appeal 
which each of six values has for him. One stud)- is available which 
includes scores on this test as well as on four of the Thurstone atti- 
tude scales; subjects were 187 students of educational psychologj^' 
Correlations between each of the six value scores and each of the 
four attitude scores are presented in the table below. 


Attitudes Measured 

Church Prohibition War Negro 

;low score (high score (low score (high score 

Value favoruble) favorable) favorable) favorable) 

Theoretical 41 —.27 .28 .35 

Economic 02 — -14 —-43 —.28 

Aesthetic .28 .06 .33 .23 

Social —.01 .28 .16 .08 

Political 28 —.36 —.26 ~-3* 

Religious — -78 .36 —.10 — .19 


If each of the value tt pes does represent a “sort of person,” do 
these data indicate that the tj pes have some reference to attitudes 
as currently measured: While only one of these coefficients is higher 
than .43 (and that one religious \*alue with attitude toward the 
Church), the medi.an (arithmetic) coefficient is .28=^.045, and all 
but seven of the 24 equal more than four times their probable errors. 
There is no reason, moreover, why each of the value scores should 
be related to til] of the attitude scores. There seems to be some 
justification in concluding, for example, that the “theoretical type” 
of person tends not onlv to differ from those low in this value with 
respect to these attitudes, but to differ in the expected directions: 
that is, in atvpical or radical fashion. The “social t)'pe” does not 
differ much from those low in that value; perhaps he is the “sort of 
person” who is on the whole indifferent to such matters. Those high 
in religious value, again, show slightly more conservative tendencies 
in all attitudes than those low in religious value. There is some 
comfort here for those to whom, like G, W. Allport, attitudes are 
but one plumbing of the depths of personality, i.e., they must be 
understood in relation to those fundamental aspects of personality 
which the “Study of Values” is designed to measure. 
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It is rather remarkable that so little has been learned concerning 
the relationship between attitudes and objcctl\'e measures of per- 
sonality. The paucity of information w'hich has resulted from the 
few studies that have been made is due to such considerations as 
the dependence of such relationships upon the peculiar content of 
the measures used} the inadequacy of our present measures of 
personality (as discussed in the preceding chapter) ; and the difficul- 
ties of holding “constant” such cultural conditions as parental atti- 
tudes and institutional allegiances. But even when these limitations 
are granted, there has been extremely little work done in this area. 
This is the more surprising in view of the freciuency with which 
various attitudes hav'e been “explained” in terms of emotional dis- 
positions. Such personality equations as that which identifies “radi- 
calism” with emotional maladjustment are commonly asserted but 
rarely investigated. 

It may easily be pointed out, of course, that the correlation 
method is poorly adapted to reveal such intra-personalitj' relation- 
ships as actually exist. And this would still be true even if the 
difficulties just mentioned could be surmounted. For there is no 
a friori reason why extremeness of attitude should be closely related 
to extremeness of the personality characteristics in question. The rela- 
tionships, whatever they are, may develop in threshold fashion. It is 
altogether conceivable that there are certain critical points for vari- 
ous characteristics, below which the latter have little Influence upon 
the development of attitudes, and above which they have a con- 
siderable influence. 

It may not be unfair to conclude, therefore, that for the present 
more is to be learned concerning the niche which attitudes occupy 
in the personality structure by the study of individuals than by 
statistical methods. One such approach ma)' be cited. The Watson 
Test of Public Opinion was given to 50 male and 50 female college 
students in several southwestern states. Other measures included an 
intelligence test, a word-association test, the Pressey X-O test, and 
the Woodworth-House personal inventory. Only the first of these 
measures yielded a correlation with total prejudice score (—.24"^ 
.06). Relationships to direction of prejudice arc more definite. Thus 
the seven subjects making the highest scores in religious radicalism 
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give fewer responses suggesting maladjustment, and more suggest- 
ing self-sufficiency, than do the seven who were most conserva- 
tive in religion scores, who were characterized by responses indi- 
cating fears and feelings of inferiority. Similar differences were 
noted between economic radicals and conser\'atives, and between 
“moral” radicals and conservatives. But numbers of subjects are 
small, and in every- instance certain individuals proved exceptions to 
these generalizations. 

Thirty cases were therefore studied individually, being selected as 
extreme in one or more of these fields (.i.e., economic, religious, 
moral) and as being also either highly prejudiced or very- nearly 
unprejudiced. The most significant findings seem to be certain dis- 
tinctions between the “prejudiced” and the “impartial” subjects 
whose actual radicalism scores are similar. Thus, while all economic 
radicals are relative!)' “independent,” those “without prejudice” 
reveal happier family relationships and fewer personal conflicts, and 
apparent!)' ha\-e had to do less struggling for their independence 
than the “prejudiced” radicals. By an analysis both of total scores 
and of item responses, individual cases of prejudice can in almost 
every instance be related to the particular ty-pe of personality 
maladjustment revealed by the individual in question. 

Thus a t-ery radical student showing considerable prejudice re- 
sponds in highi)' s)mptomatic manner to the personal inventory, 
gives mail)' “unpleasant” associations to the stimulus words, and 
indicates that a large number of words in the Pressey test are un- 
pleasant to her. She indicates a long history of physical ailments, and 
reveals strong tendencies toward suspiciousness, hy-persensitiveness, 
and feelings of inferiority. The following interpretation is offered: 
“She has projected . . . her own personal situation upon the exist- 
ing politico-economic organization. The result is a rationalization of 
her own thwartings, from which she derives support for the will 
to live. The external projection of her personal problems gives her, 
at the same time, a plausible moral justification for expressing a 
sadistic bitterness directed against those who are rich and happy” 
(our translation). 

This individual may be contrasted with another, equally radical, 
who shows little prejudice. Her scores on the personality tests indi- 
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cate a minimum of conflicts, frustrations, and dislikes, though there 
is some indication of a lack of sclf<onfidencc and of uneasiness con- 
cerning sex problems. Her radicalism is interpreted as follows: “A 
kindly spirit, well informed, thanks to unusual opportunities for 
acquainting herself with the significant trends of contemporary so- 
ciety. The little prejudice which she does show ma\' be a compen- 
sation for her feelings of inadequacy.” We cite such material, with 
these frankly subjective interpretations (though based upon “ob- 
jective” data), not because the interpretations arc considered as 
necessarily “correct” either by us or b\- the author, but because such 
dynamics as these are surely operative among manv individuals, 
whether or not they are for these particular subjects. Similar atti- 
tudes (or at least those which by present measures are (juantitatively 
similar) may be arrived at by very different avenues. “Each specific 
trait, each type of personal maladjustment, is found to be associated 
with contradictory sets of attitudes, impartial or prejudiced. Differ- 
ent individuals respond differently to a given situation. For each of 
them the important thing is the significance of the situation for him’* 
Such are the obstacles in the path of a quantitative analj'sis of the 
relationship of attitudes to other personality characteristics. They 
are not to be construed as Insurmountable in any final ?nse. Their 
removal depends largely, we believe, upon two feats of social- 
psychological engineering. The first is the develop ~ient of much 
better tools with which to examine the cultural zcio point from 
which the individual’s attitudes may be said to take their start. The 
second is the translation into some language of quantity, whether 
it be a language of scale degrees or of discrete units, of those forces 
which work within the individual in such fashion as to deflect his 
allegiances away from the known zero point. 


The Experimental Modification' of Attitudes 

Some hints concerning the nature of the process by which yalues 
are crystallized into attitudes may be obtained from an examination 
of investigations in which attitudes have been measured before and 
after the introduction of some experience presumed to modify them. 
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While the method here is essentially experimental, it should be 
pointed out that in moat cases there are a host of factors which are 
not controlled. Only the use of carefully equated control groups 
can render such investigations truly “experimental.” 

A large proportion .if the investigations of attitude changes have 
had to do with some jiliase or duration of schooling. On pages 948- 
951 there appears a list of such studies. We shall comment in 
particular on only a few of them. 

One of the experiments fSchlorfl, chart, page 950) may be 
mentioned by U'ay of illustrating the most careful procedure where 
the modification of attitudes is deliberately sought through curricu- 
lar material. The measuring instrument was a social-distance scale 
involving ten peisonal relationships drawn from the everyday life of 
children of high school age. Paired comparisons, according to Thur- 
stone’s method, were then made for each of twenty nationalities by 
425 high school students selected at random; the resulting propor- 
tions of judgment were converted into sigma units. Two ninth-grade 
civics classes wei e equated for age, national background, mental age, 
and emotional stability ; one of these served as a control. The other 
was exposed to a modified curriculum “to increase tolerance toward 
the Negro,” this prepared material occupying fifteen 45-minute 
periods at weekly intervals during a single semester. The modified 
curricular content included these topics: the Negro’s origin and 
history, his contributions, and prejudice .igainst him. The Negro had 
originally occupied the lowest place on the scale in both groups, 
and, for the control group, maintained the same place at the end 
of the experiment. But the mean position assigned to the Negro 
by the experimental group at this time was above those of Portu- 
guese, Greeks, Russians, and Hungarians. In terms of the situations 
incluJ ' in the scale, this was at the level of acceptability^ as neigh- 
bor, and ab 'ost at that of employer. Statistically expressed, this was 
a change by the experimental group of 1.23 units, equivalent to 3.5 
times its S.D. 

It will be noted that a considerable number of these investigations 
of changes deal with attitudes toward some race or nationality, and’ 
certain conclusions may be drawn from the entire group of studies. 
The principal variables apparent are age of subjects, method of in- 
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SOME EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES IN 


AUTHOR 

SUBJECTS 

Al inCDL 

Caldwell and 
Lundeen 

High school class in biology. 

Unfounilcd beliefs. 

Campbell and 
Stover 

I. 40 high school students, paired 
controls. 

I. International (Neumann-Kulp- 
Davidson, Thurstone scales). 


2. 34 9th-grade girls, paired con- 
trols. 

3. 14 9th-grade boys paired in 
two groups. 

2. Negro (Bogardus, Hinckley, 
Newman-Kulp-Davidson). 

3. Various r.iccs (Bogardus). 

Cherrington 

II different groups, students and 
adults; controls for some groups. 

War, internation.il relations. 

Droba 

30 college students. 

Negro (Hinckley A & B). 

Gardiner 

I. 581 7th- and 8th-grade pupils, 
and 180 controls. 

I. War (Peterson-Thurstone). 


2. 347 8-th grade pupils. 

2. War (Peterson-Thurstone). 


3. 228 college freshmen. 

3. Prohibition (Smith-Thurstone), 

Hedrick 

48 parents. 

Self-reliance of children. 

Hurd 

760 high school pupils in science. 

"Appreciational concepts” in set 

ence. 

Kornhauser 

400 college students of economics. 

Economic. 


183 senior boys in 6 high school Sodal (Harper), 
classes. 


KroU 
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CLASSROOM MODIFICATION OF ATTITUDE 

EXPERIMENTAL FACTOR RESULTS 

Unit uf instruction in unfounded belief. Decrease in unfounded belief; increase in 
in science. factual knowledge; former change greater. 

1. 18 wks.’ teaching of geography, em- 1. No reliable difference between experi- 
phasizing respect for Germans and Chi- mentals and controls, 
nese, and opposition to war. 

3. Use of "opaque projector”; both 3. Experimentals reliably more favorable 
groups study about Negroes. on Bogardus test, not on Hinckley scale. 

3. Instruction, with pictures, concerning 3. 1st group showed reliable gain over 3nd 
10 race groups; 10 other races for and for races studied; no reliable gain for 3 nd 
group. group. 

Various: single lecture; student confer- Few reliable changes; but shifts in direction 
ences; college courses; summer at Geneva, of internationalism and of opposing war by 
Switzerland; a-yr. series of lecture dis- almost all groups. In general, groups which 
cussions, etc. did most intensive studying made least 

change in total score, and showed most 
uncertainty, while “single exposure” groups 
changed most and showed least uncertainty. 

Course on the Negro. No reliable gain. 

1. Lecture, story, and ch.Tlk-talk against 1. Steady and marked increase in oppon- 
war presented at weekly intervals, each tion to war; no change by controls, 
followed by test. 

3 . Combination of pro- and anti-war ap- 2. No change from week to week, 
peals at weekly intervals. 

3. 3 pro-prohibition appeals at weekly 3. Steady increase from week to week in 
intervals, each followed by test. favorable attitude. 

6 weekly classes in parental education. Increase in favorable attitudd equivalent 

to critical ratio of 3.41. 

4 mos.’ instruction, some attention to con- Significant gains in mean scores, 

cepts. 

Year's survey course in economics. Less uniformity, undecidedness, extreme- 

ness, more liberalism; less than changes in 
information. 

I semester's instruction in English or Slight but not reliable gain in conservatism 
History, by i of 3 radical or i of 3 con- under conservative teachers; very great 
servative teachers. loss in conservatism under radical teachers. 
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SOME EXPERIMEN'l -\I. STUDIES IN 


AUTHOR 

SUBJECTS 

AnilUDE 

Lichtenstein 

II classes, grades 4 to 6, controls. 

I. Out-of-doors. 2 . Scientific. 

Longs treet 

250 high school pupils in 4 schools. 

Patriotism, constitution, war, law. 

Manske 

661 pupils in 22 9th- to I 2 th-grade 
classes, controls. 

Negro (Hinckley). 

^Salmer and 
Remmers 

112 college juniors and seniors. 

Social (Harper). 

Schlorff 

425 high school students, controls. 

Negro (paired comparison of so 
races). 

Telford 

4 college classes. 

Treatment of criminals (Thurstone 
scale). 

Weller 

180 6th-grade pupils, controls for 
30 of them. 

Scientific. 

D. Young 

450 college students. 

Race and nationality. 
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CLASSROOM iMODIl-ICATION OF ATTITUDE {Continued) 


EXPERIMENTAL FACTOR 

RESULTS 

Emphasis on desired attitudes through 1 
semester’s teaching (scientific) and 1 yr.’s 
teaching (out-of-doors). 

1. No reliable gain. 2. Experimental show 
great decrease, controls none, in supersti- 
tious belief; no experimental-control differ- 
ence in prejudice or scientific attitude, 
though both gain significantly. 

Year’s course in American history. 

Reliable changes only in class of teacher 
aware of experiment, and in attitude to- 
ward law in one other school. 

10 "non-indoctrinating” lessons, by 1 of 
16 teachers, ranging from “very liberal” 
to "prejudiced." 

8 of 22 classes show slight changes opposed 
to teachers’ attitudes; 1 change reliably in 
direction of teachers’ attitudes. 

Semester’s course in sociology. 

Reliably more “liberal” at end of semester. 

Modified curriculum in civics classes, 15 
periods at weekly intervals. 

Considerable raise in rank assigned by ex- 
perimentals; reliable gain. 

Semester’s study in psychology or soci- 
ology. 

Increased leniency in all groups. Unreli- 
able only for general psychology; huge fbr 
criminology. 

2 units of science, emphasis on desired 
attitudes. 

Reliable superiority over controls in each 
of 2 attitude tests. 

Course in race problems. 

No change in ranking of relative inborn 
ability of various races. 
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struction, and type of test. In neither of the experiments where 
subjects were college students was an\ change ellected, although 
\arying degrees of change in attitude toward the Negio are to be 
seen in the experiments involving high school pupiK. Tuninig to 
the second variable, w e find that neither of the two “regular” col- 
lege courses produced reliable changes, whereas the expeiimcntal 
changes at the high school level followed the introduction of addi- 
tional material designed to modify attitudes. Regarding the third 
variable, reliable changes are found in terms of social distance, but 
not in terms of score on tests of the scaled-statements t\ pe ( note, in 
particular, the third experiment listed in the table, in which both 
tjpes of measure were applied to the same group). Judging from 
these experiments only, we might arrive at some such h\ pothesis as 
the following: instruction regarding a single race does not signifi- 
cantl\ change attitudes as measured on a scale invoh ins that race 
only, nor does instruction regarding se\'eral races produce changes 
in the rank positions assigned to those races; but instruction concern- 
ing one race may significantly change the rank position of that race 
among others. 

Several of the experiments in the summary table deal with rather 
broad social and economic attitudes, and it w’ill be seen that reliable 
changes arc frequentl)’ reported. These changes, generally in the 
direction of “liberalism,” commonly accompany both high school and 
college experience. They seem to be a concomitant, in particular, 
of the study of the social sciences, though it must not be forgotten 
that certain selective factors (e.g., “readiness for change”) deter- 
mine enrollment In such courses. 

Vnothcr experiment (Kroll, chart, page 948), though atypical 
m that it deals with the effect not of particular courses but of par- 
ticular teachers, is of more than ordinary interest. Subjects were 
bo\ b in the senior class of a large high school; all of them had com- 
pleted one year’s study of European history and were currently 
stud\ 'ng American history and economics. Each of 183 boys was in 
a of one (and only one) of six teachers, selected as follows: 
t ' . ennseiwative and two radical teachers of histoiy, and one radi- 
.1 ir 1 one conservative teacher of English. The radical or con- 
b^’\ai’ve positions of the teachers were determined by the eiqjeri- 
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mcnter, the high school priiicipal, the two departmental chairmen 
in\ olved, and four fellow teachers in the same departments who had 
known them ten }cars or longer; these judges were unanimous in 
their labeling of each of the six teachers as radical or conservative. 
The teachers’ scores on Harper’s test (the measure used for the 
subjects also) further corroborated these labels. The test was given 
at the beginning and end of the spring semester in all six classes. 
The somewhat surprising finding is that while the boys taught by 
the conservative teachers made slight but unreliable changes in the 
direction of consen atism, those in the radical teachers’ classes made 
iremendous leaps in the radical direction. The radical teachers dif- 
fered among themselves in influence, as the gains in their respec- 
tive groups are 4.67, 8.18, and 11.81 times their probable errors. 
For all the 92 bo\s taught by radical teachers the gain equals 12.89 
times its P.E. While there were no control groups tested at the 
same time, the fact that the two sets of teachers influenced the boys 
in opposite directions indicates that the changes were really due to 
teaching, except in the improbable instance that teachers were chosen 
by the subjects on the basis of attitudinal position. The experiment 
is marred, however, by our uncertainty as to the degree to which the 
subjects were influenced by their teachers’ knowledge of their test 
scores. Apart from this, however, the experiment is noteworthy and 
deserves repetition at the college level; teacher Influence may vary 
considerably at different age levels. If this study should be con- 
firmed by the use of anonymous questionnaires, it would suggest that 
the “liberalizing” influence of the social sciences may be due largely 
to the kind of teachers likely to be found in those fields, rather than 
to the subject matter itself. 

One further question arises in connection with these experiments 
which make use of educational procedures. Granted that changes 
in attitude occur, how wide a range do they cover.? Are they limited 
narrowly to the fields in which instruction is given? This, it will 
be noted, is one of the phases of the problem commonly referred to 
as that of “transfer.” In one approach to the problem (Telford, 
chart, page 950), forms A and B, respectively, of the Thurstone 
scale of attitude toward the treatment of criminals were adminis- 
tered to members of four college classes at the beginning and end of 
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the semester. Changes, all in the direction of increased leniency, 
were as follows (expressed in terms of difference divided by the 
probable error of the difference) : 

General psychology 1.6 Introduction to sociology 4.0 

Educational psychology 3.5 Criminology 8.5 

All four classes 8.5 

The varying degrees of change are interpreted in terms of the 
degree to which the topic of the treatment of criminals (or allied 
topics) had been treated in each of the four classes. General psy- 
chology, as taught at this particular university, did not deal with 
human relationships, whereas educational psychology did, though 
criminology was not specifically considered. 

The results of a series of experiments regarding international 
attitudes (Cherrington, page 948) have a bearing upon this prob- 
lem. The attitudes of nine different groups were measured before 
and after experiences of various kinds and of varying duration. These 
included a three-day conference} a summer of concentrated activi- 
ties in Geneva, Switzerland } a summer school course } and a scries of 
lecture discussions lasting nearly two years. For all groups, re- 
sponses were tabulated separately for “general” items and for “spe- 
cific” items which represented concrete applications of the general 
principle. Thus a general question makes use of the phrase, “hu- 
manity in general,” and a specific one refers to the pc .ble loss of 
foreign investments. It was found, in every group, tiut “interna- 
tional” responses were more commonly made to the general than 
to the specific statements} the averages of the percentages for all 
groups were, respectively, 84 and 63 at the beginning of the experi- 
ments, and 89 and 72 at the end. There appeared to bf little con- 
sistency of response to the specific items. The experimenter speaks 
of the “limited ability of most group members to recognize the 
connection between proposition's or situations which are related, un- 
less they are stated in the same way”} but there was “definite im- 
provement in the ability to recognize the implications of accepted 
generalizations following instruction, with all groups except one. 
. . . This improvement, in the main, comes on items included in 
the subject matter of instruction.” Even where such “improvement” 
is noted, however, it is slight. If it may be measured in terras of 
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decreasing discrepancy between responses to general and to specific 
items, the responses of the group showing the greatest improve- 
ment may be summarized as in the accompanying table: 

Percent. ige of ‘Tnternati0n.1l” Responses by One Group 
Gener.1l Items Specific Items Difference 


Pre-test 94 72 22 

Post-test 96 84 12 


These results are in general agreement with such other rather 
meager findings as are available regarding the degree of transfer 
of attitudes. No one imagines that modifications of verbally ex- 
pressed attitudes will be limited to the exact words employed in 
the modifying experience. Neither is it to be supposed that totally 
unrelated attitudes will be affected by a given experience. It is, then, 
a question of the interrelatedness of the attitudes involved — a. mat- 
ter more full)' discussed in a later section. Meanwhile we may 
come to some tcntati\'e conclusions. It has been concluded, for 
example (page 960), that propaganda has both a specific and a gen- 
eral effect, since statements not mentioned in propaganda speeches 
are apparently affected by them. Similarl)-, in the experiment in 
modifying parents’ attitudes toward the self-reliance of children 
(see Hedrick, page 948), almost as great changes were found for 
those phases of behavior which had not been mentioned in the 
teaching as for those spccificall)' taught. But such degrees of spread 
as this are so slight as scarcely to be considered transfer. The very 
fact that the statements specifically mentioned in the modifying 
experience were included in both of these experiments, together with 
others not pre\'iously referred to at all, as items purporting to 
measure a singlt’ attitude, suggests that no transfer from one atti- 
tude to another is involved. The general picture emerging from all 
the experiments known to us resembles closely that of “identical 
elements” so long familiar to psychologists. In other words, trans- 
fer may be expected to the degree that the different attitudes have 
identical subject matter or identical associations. (Need we remind 
the reader that, if transfer is being aimed at, the less the two areas 
have in common, the more pointed and concrete must be the at- 
tempts to show what the common elements are?) If we may antici- 
pate some of the evidence to be presented later, the common ele- 
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EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
SOME EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 01 - THE 


AUTHOR SUBJECTS ATTIHUL MIAStiRf-O 

Annis and 183 psychology students, 63 con- Previousl> unknown individual. 
Meier trols. 

Biddle 350 high school and college fresh- Susceptibility to propaganda, 

men students, controls. 

Bird 326 college students, 161 controls. Material lemembered from lecture. 

Chen 519 college students, 143 controls, Chinese and Japanese. 

Cherrington 216 college students, 71 controls. War, 

and Miller 


Hartmann Several city voting wards. Socialist party. 


KqoVrer 1000 college students; controls. Prohibition. 


Knlp 343 graduate students, in 6 Social (Harper), 

groups, including controL 


Lotge 100 adults. Economic. 


Marple 300 high school seniors, 300 col- Miscellaneous controversial issues, 

lege seniors, 300 adults. 


Millson Several hundred students and Unemployment insurance, 

adults. 







SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND THEIR MEASUREMENT 
INI>LUI'NCK OK EXTRA-SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 


LXl'tRlMCNFAL FACTOR 

RESULTS 

Rcailing iiiattt i inserteti m college paper, 
half favorable, half unfavorablt. 

Reliable difference between favorable and 
unfavorable groups, and between both of 
them and controls. 

Reading of pamphlets on techniques of 
propaganda. 

Experimental group more resistant to 
propaganda by huge differences. 

Reading of distorted newspaper account 
of class lecture. 

Those who had not read newspaper account 
much more accurate. 

Pro-Chinese, pro-Japanese, and “neu- 
tral" oral propaganda. 

Reliable changes in direction of propa- 
ganda heard. 

Lecture or reading on abolition of war. 

Both lecture and reading groups show 
great immediate change; reliable change re- 
mains after 6 months. 

“Emotional” and "rational” political 
pamphlets. 

Three times expected increase in Socialist 
vote in “emotional” Wiirds; increase greater 
in "rational” than in control wards. 

“Emotional” or “rational” speeches, 
heard or read. 

Reliable changes by all groups hearing 
speeches, and by most groups reading them; 
little difference between “emotional” and 
“rational” appeals. 

I. Prestige of various groups. 2. Prepared 
responses to questionnaire items. 

All groups, except control ..nd group for 
whom responses were conservatively 
marked, made reliable changes in direction 
of liberalism, regardless of authority to 
whom responses were attributed, .and even 
when no authority was cited. 

Information as to authorship of state- 
ments. 

Statements approved to reliably greater ex- 
tent if credited to name liked better than 
previously supposed author; otherwise, 
little change. 

Majority and expert opinion. 

Majority opinion caused more than half, 
and expert opinion nearly half, of all pos- 
sible changes to be made. 

“Academic,” “exhibitionistic,” and “con- 
versational” modes of debate. 

Little difference among 3 modes; little 
change in % of affirmative votes, but many 
more negative and fewer undecided after 
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SOME EXPERIMENTAL STUDIl S 01 - THE 


AUTHOR 

SUBJECTS 

A I IIIUDI MLASURbD 

Robinson 

41 9 adults in small groups, con- 
trols. 

UnemploMiitnt. 

Rosenthal 

too college students, too student 
controls. 

Political, economic, industrial. 

Saadi and 
Farnsworth 

3 groups of college students. 

Miscellaneous controversial state- 
ments. 

Smith, F. T. 

46 graduate students, 46 paired 
controls. 

Negro. 

Thurstone and 
collaborators 

Many groups, involving several 
thousand children. 

Various. 

JYilke 

341 college students in 12 classes. 

War, distribution of wealth, birth 


control, God. Each group experi. 
mental for one topic, control for 
another. 







SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND THEIR MEASUREMENT 
INFLUENCE OF EXTRA-SCHOOL EXPERIENCES {Continued) 


nXPERIMENTAL I>ACrOR 

RESULTS 

4 consL-cutive weekly radio addresses, 
liberal and conservative. 

No change in “liberality”; experimentals 
suggest more "solutions,” and more uni- 
formly than before; rate fewer statements 
"doubtful" and more “absolutely true” 
than before. Similar, lesser changes by con- 
trols. 

Radical motion picture propaganda. 

Experimental? reliably more radical on 
items related to piopaganda, little change 
on remote items. 

Association of each statement, m one of 

3 groups, with a liked, a disliked, and a 
neutral name. 

Most statements most generally accepted 
when linked with liked name, and least 
accepted with disliked name. 

a week-ends in Harlem, involving parties, 
teas, home visits, personal contacts, 
speeches. 

Large gain for experimentals in total score 
and reliable for each separate test. Gain 
still reliable 1 1 mos. later. 

Motion pictures. 

All films produce changes in mean attitude 
score, many of them reliable, even for single 
films; in general 2 films more effective than 
I, and 3 more so than 2 ; etc.; most groups 
maintain large % of change after interval 
of several mos. 

lo-min. speech, lo-min. radio address; 
same material in mimeographed form. 

Experimental-control difference reliable 
only for personally addressed group among 
those neutral on pre-test, and only for radio 
group among those most conservative on 
pre-test; latter shift, if at all, to radical 
rather than to neutral position. 
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ments are most likely to be those associated with some stcreejtypc, 
or some prestige-endowed individual or institution. The degree to 
which a given set of stimuli may influence other than the most 
directly related attitudes, in short, is less a matter of logical relevance 
than of the interlacing, within a given individual’s peculiar experi- 
ences, of various bonds of allegiances and antagonisms. Transfer 
occurs primarily according to experientially acquired foci of likes 
and dislikes, and only secondarily bv logic. 

There are many difficulties in the use of a phase or a period of 
schooling as the experimental factor, and some of the most illumi- 
nating experiments have employed other kinds of experiences. Sev- 
eral such investigations are noted on pages 956-959, to which 
the reader is referred for the main outlines of the experiments. The 
deliberate introduction of propaganda material, for example, offers 
more clear-cut opportunity to study changes in attitudes than the 
supposedly unbiased lecture halls of our colleges. In one of these 
(Chen, chart, page 956) the experimenter took advantage of the 
conflict between China and Japan over Manchuria during the months 
following September, 1931, to test the influence of oral propaganda. 
Ten statements favorable to each country were chosen '' om a longer 
list, as distinguishing the more extreme supporters of the two points 
of view, and as being acceptable “almost without exception” to 
students from Japan and from China alike. Three control groups 
in widely separated sections of the country were asked twice (at two- 
week intervals) to state the degree of their agreement or disagree- 
ment with these statements. Propaganda material was presented 
orally to each of six experimental groups f totaling 519 students) 
from two New York City universities immediately before their 
second testing. Two of these groups received pro-Chinese and two 
pro-Japanese propaganda, prepared largely from public declarations 
of representatives of those countries} the remaining two groups were 
“propagandized” with “neutral” material prepared by the Foreign 
Policy Association. None of the control groups made reliable 
changes during the intervening weeks, though the difference in the 
case of one of them approaches significance. (The author reminds 
us that the newspapers almost daily at this time contained refer- 
ences, in prominent positions, to Manchuria. While this, of course, 
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represents an uncontrolled factor, it is highly improbable that the 
very positive results can be attributed to it.J 

One of the most interesting findings is the fact that even neutral 
“propaganda” had a noticeable effect. The differences in mean score, 
for the two groups to whom neutral material was given, were, re- 
spectively, 1.28 and 4.28 times their S.D.’s. Of course this would 
not have been possible if all groups had not been strongly pro- 
Chinese to begin with. The changes in the other four experimental 
groups were all in the direction of the propaganda to which they 
had listened, the differences ranging between 5.96 and 7.59 times 
their respective S.D.’s. Fortunately, the precaution was taken of 
reversing the roles of the two instructors involved in the latter four 
groups 3 each presented pro-Chinese material in one group and pro- 
Japanese in the other, so that the changes are clearly due to the 
propaganda and not to the personalities of the instructors. Altogether 
the author’s summary statement seems justified: “A few minutes 
of vigorous propaganda given orally in the classroom may, under 
these conditions, produce large and measurable results.” 

The study by Annis and Meier (cf. chart on page 956), though 
not presented by its authors as a study in propaganda, is instructive 
as to the conditions under which one-sided appeals may be effective. 
B)' collaboration with the printers, several editorials were “planted” 
in a university dail)', i.e., they did not appear in the regularly circu- 
lated issues. These editorials, half of them derogatory and half 
laudatory, involved the Hon. W. Morris Hughes, Prime iVlinister 
of Australia from 1915 to 1922. Half of 75 subjects read one of 
each type of editorial at fifteen successive meetings of the same 
class. The same procedure was followed in another class of 63, except 
that there were only seven of each t}'pe of editorial. An information 
test before the experiment began Indicated that Mr. Hughes was 
“entirely unknown,” and a control group of 65, given the same 
opinion test that was taken by the experimental groups following 
the planted editorials, revealed that there had not been sufficient 
campus gossip to create any definite opinions concerning him. 

The authors interpret their results, which show significant dif- 
ferences between the groups reading the favorable and those reading 
the unfavorable material, both immediately and four months after- 
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wards, as follows: “Opinion can be induced by means of judiciously 
selected selections in as short a time as seven issues of a newspaper 
when the person, institution, or question may be quite unknown 
at the inception of the series” (our italics). It seems to us that the 
italicized words should read “provided that.” On most questions of 
importance almost ever\one has both some information and some 
attitudes. A comparison of newspaper exhortations during political 
campaigns with election returns for the corresponding periods will 
give eloquent testimony to the futility of seventy times seven issues 
of a newspaper, with or without conflicting exhortations from other 
newspapers, when their influence is counteracted by stronger forces. 

All this is nicely demonstrated by the series of experiments on 
international attitudes described on page 954. The only reliable 
changes in attitude toward war were made by two groups which 
were subjected, respectively, to a single lecture and to the reading 
of a single pamphlet. The largest change in international attitudes 
was that in a group who spent a relatively small proportion of a 
ten-day conference in the consideration of international problems. 
A smaller group attending the same conference, and not differing 
from them in initial attitude, made an intensive study of inter- 
national problems} the latter group made a much smaller change, 
and indicated much greater uncertainty at the end of the conference. 
The failure of the group who spent most of a summer in Geneva 
to show' changes in attitude is even more convincing. This group 
attended forums, lectures, and seminars; they attended sessions of 
the League of Nations; and most of the rest of their days were 
spent in informal discussion with a wide variety of “experts.” Yet 
the only noticeable change in their attitudes w'as that of increased 
uncertainty. This is attributed by the experimenter to the “sudden 
immersion in the intricacies of international affairs ... on the 
part of students whose international attitudes heretofore had been 
based upon altruistic feeling and purely academic instruction.” 

The effectiveness of “propaganda” is thus seen to depend upon 
how clear a field it has. Such, indeed, is the fundamental axiom 
of the propaganda-centered regimes which are currently labeled 
Fascist. Propaganda, if its effectiveness is to be guaranteed, must 
not be opposed by counter-propaganda. When such opposition is 
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met, individuals will be diversely affected by the counterblasts, in 
accordance with other predetermining influencesj and while indi- 
vidual changes may be worked, the average net result from the 
point of view oi the propagandist ma)- be a near-zero one. 

All these points are simultaneously illustrated in Wilke’s investi- 
gation. Four scales of attitude on social issues were administered to 
psychology students, but to each individual student only two issues 
were presented. By means of a rotation technique, each individual 
took one attitude scale on which he was to be retested for control 
purposes, and one attitude scale on which his scores were to be 
experimentall} altered by propaganda. The four issues were the 
existence of God, the necessity for war, the justification of birth 
control, and the neccssit)' for equalization of the distribution of 
wealth. The three inethods by which the propaganda was to be pre- 
sented were the public address in person, the address through the 
radio loudspeaker, and the printed page. With four issues and three 
methods, tweh’c groups of data were taken, each permitting the study 
of experimental shifts as contrasted with control shifts. The reliabili- 
ties under control cond’tions were never much above or below .90. 
The resulting curves indicated the amount of shift produced, re- 
spectively, by personal address, radio, and printed page. It was 
found that the personal address is b\ far the most effective, the 
printed page onl} slightlj- effective. The shifts are without exception 
in the expected direction, and those produced by personal address 
are considerable. 

It will be noted that in one instance the control shift is not negli- 
gible but verv considerable. This is the result of campus events 
occurring durino- the two-week intern al between the first and second 
testing. Anti-War Week at Washington Square College witnessed 
some ver\- intense anti-war propaganda activities, some of which 
increased the anti-war feeling of a large number of students. At the 
same time, the same activities produced a negative reaction on the 
part of a considerable body of students who, in terms of the scale 
used, moved in the anti-anti-war — that is, the “militaristic” — direc- 


tion. This boomerang effect of propaganda, which has often been 
noted, proved to be easily measurable. The effect is clearly related 
to the^ general factor of bimodali^ in response to prestige sugges 
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tion, as pointed out above, page 875. The only thing one can possibly 
do when acted upon powerfully is to take sides, eitlicr with or 
against the influence at work. Neutrality becomes unpleasant or 
impossible. 

Identically the same thing occurs in connection with the use of 
the radio throughout the study just described. In the case of all four 
issues, the radio address produced its propaganda effect, but also 
produced a negative effect, giving cur\-es with a tendenc) to bi- 
modality, table-top (platykurtic) curves which represent a potential 
bimodality. These curves can be statistically resolved into two inde- 
pendent curves, both normal, w'ith means and sigmas of their own. 

Strongly worded appeals, whether oral or printed, ma)', then, be 
of considerable effect upon attitudes under certain conditions. But 
what of the relative effectiveness of different types of appeal? In 
one comparison of oral with written exhortation (Cherrhigton and 
Miller, page 956), 170 students filled out Form A of Thurstone’s 
Scale of Attitude Toward War three dat’s before hearing a vigorous 
denunciation of war by a widely known pacifist. On the next day, 
and again in six months, they filled out Form B of the same scale. 
Another group of 46 students who, like the first group, were 
excused from class for the purpose, read a pamphlet, by the same 
man, entitled “The Abolition of War,” but did not hear the lecture. 
This group also took Form B of the scale the next day and again in 
six months. A control group of 71 took the two forms at the same 
times as the experimental groups, but neither heard the lecture nor 
read the pamphlet. The reliability of the scales, as determined by 
correlating the control group’s scores on the two forms, was only 
.69, so that the following results are less trustworthy than could 
be desired. 

The lecture group became more pacifistic by a difference equaling 
10.28 times its P.E. Six months later the 85 subjects still available 
showed a difference from their Form A scores of 4.18 times its P.E. 
fThe authors compare these 85 with the 85 not available for 
follow-up study, concluding that there were no known selective 
factors in the determination of the former group.) The reading 
group was as much influenced as the lecture group; its gain in 
pacifism score just after the reading equaled 10.18 times its P.E. 
After six months the difference from the original scores was still 
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5.06 times its P.E. for the 22 cases available, and the before and 
just-after difference for these 22 was 7.02 times its P.E. Such 
permanence of change was scarcely to have been expected, though 
we are not justified in concluding that the six-months’ change is to 
be attributed to a single lecture or a single pamphlet. One would 
need to know ( and we suspect this to be crucial) just what the effect 
was on the whole campus just after the lecture, and what the sub- 
jects heard and read in the intervening six months. It is also to be 
regretted that the control group was not retested six months later. 

An extremelv elaborate attempt has been made, in another experi- 
ment (Knower, chart, page 956), to compare the effects of various 
hortatory methods. The attitude selected for study was that toward 
prohibition during the years 1930, 1931, and 1932, just prior to the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. Nearly one thousand stu- 
dents were used as experimental subjects, besides 300 others who 
served as controls. The main experimental factors were those of 
logical versus emotional appeal, the comparison being made for 
reading as well as listening to the speeches, the material being 
identical. Thus, there were four speeches which were both read and 
heard by different groups: a dry-logical, a dry-persuasive, a wet- 
logical, and a wet-persuasive. In every case initially “dry” subjects 
were subjected to “wet” appeals, and vice versa. After the experi- 
mental group had taken the initial test, it was so subdivided into sub- 
groups that other experimental factors could also be controlled, such 
as sex of speaker, hearing or reading the speech alone as compared 
with a group situation, strength of initial attitude, etc. The measure 
used was the Smith-Thurstone Scale of Attitude Toward Prohibi- 
tionj its split-half reliability proved to be .88. 

Since our present interest is comparing various types of appeal, 
we shall omit most of the other findings of this investigation. The 
directly pertinent results appear below: 

Critical Ratios of Change in Attitvds 

Oral Written 

Presentation Presentation 


All initially dry subjects ® 3- *4 

All initially wet subjects 9-3® J-5® 

Ixigic.-il appe.al to dry subjects 5-47 2.73 

Persuasive appeal to dry subjects 4 °° ^ -33 

Logical appe^ to wet subjecB 6 -*7 3- "7 

Persuasive appe.-!] to wet subjects 7-37 4 ®3 
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While there is little difference between the effectiveness of the 
logical and persuasive appeals for all groups, the oral presentations 
in every case produce greater changes in attitude than the written. 
The author’s anaKsis of the relationship of initial attitude to degree 
and direction of change is also worth noting. Those whose initial 
attitude was more or less neutral showed the greatest change, and 
those initially neither neutral nor extreme changed their attitudes 
the least. This latter group of moderates, in fact, showed a relatively 
large percentage of negative changes, i.c., in the direction opposite 
to that of the appeal. Since those who were initially extreme in atti- 
tude tended to regress toward moderate positions on the same side 
of the neutral position, the implication to be applied by those 
interested in the changing of attitudes by such means is fairly clear; 
the most significant changes are likely to be made b\- those whose 
present position is near the middle of the scale. While we are not 
aware that similar results have been published for other attitudes 
than that toward prohibition, our present best guess is that this 
would hold for other attitudes of a similarly controversial nature. 

As a sort of supplement to this experiment, 107 subjects read two 
speeches, one of which defended their previous attitudes, the other 
opposing them. While group changes, under this double bombard- 
ment, were not reliable, more subjects changed in the direction of 
intensifying their previous attitudes than in the opposite direction. 
This procedure closely resembles what happens during a debate, and 
the results are precisely what they are commonly supposed to be 
under debate conditions. 

In one of the few objective studies of attitude changes following 
debates (Millson, chart, page 956), the attempt was made to com- 
pare the relative effectiveness of different modes of presentation 
styled, respectively, academic, exhibitionistic, and conversational. 
Several audiences filled out an opinion ballot, both prior to and 
following the debates, indicating an affirmative, negative, or unde- 
cided attitude toward the subject of unemployment insurance. But 
no reliable differences among the three modes appear to exist. 
Regardless of the mode of presentation, the percentage of affirma- 
tive votes after the debates was, in every case, almost identical with 
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that previously expressed, and the percentage of negative votes was 
greatly increased, as shown in the following table: 


Per Cent of Votes 

Affirmative Negative Undecided 

Size of Group Before After Before After Before After 


1*7 35 34 16 49 49 17 

177 41 41 16 4* 43 17 

380 34 35 15 4 * 41 24 

3*7 33 19 *7 55 5° *6 

240 38 40 16 42 46 iS 


We do not, of course, see individual shifts of opinion in this experi- 
ment, If there were changes toward the affirmative, they were far 
more than balanced by those in the opposite direction. The chief 
significance of the experiment lies in its further demonstration that 
those initially undecided are those in whom effective changes can 
be produced. 

The foregoing experiments have relied primarily upon emphatic 
statement and presentation of evidence in their attempts to modify 
attitudes. But more than once the suspicion has arisen that certain 
other factors, not controlled in the majority of instances, may also 
have been operative. What about the personality of the experi- 
menter, for example, and what institutional allegiances are stirred 
up by the various forms of exhortation that we have examined.? We 
may suspect, in other words, that the factor of prestige must be of 
considerable importance. Several direct attacks have been made upon 
the problem. 

For most subjects, evidently, the prestige may be that of either 
majority opinion or of “experts.” In one experiment (Marple, 
chart, page 956) subjects were three groups of ICX) each at each 
of three age levels, distributed as shown in the accompanying table: 

Sex axd Age Distribution of Subjects 

Median Age S. D. of Age Per Cent Males 


High school seniors 

18 

.83 

40 

College seniors 

32 

*•9 

50 

“Representative” adults. . . . 

39 

14. 0 

3 * 


All the 900 subjects were retested after one month, Group A at 
the retest being informed of majority opinions concerning each item 
of the test. Group B being similarly presented with “experts’ ” opin- 
ions, and Group C serving as control. All three age levels were of 
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course represented in each of these groups. The test itself involved 
75 “specific problems on controversial topics or situations” to be 
answered by Yes or No; for example, “Good oil is made and not 
found,” and “Installment buying has had a detrimental elTect on 
the stability of American economic life.” Results, which are sum- 
marized in the following table, reveal not only the usual age differ- 
ences in suggestibility, but also a slight advantage of majority opinion 
over expert opinion, though the effect of each is marked. 

Meak Per Cent or Changes in Proportion to Total Number of 
Possible Chances 



Controls 

M.ijority 

Opinion 

Expert 

Opinion 

High school seniors 

«7 

64 

51 

College seniors 

16 

S5 

4S 

Adults 

«4 

40 

34 


Another experiment, more elaborately planned (Kulp, chart, 
956)1 suggests also that the prestige of majorities and of 
“experts” is about equally effective, even with graduate students, 
Two groups of 54 subjects each were selected as being equated for 
scores on Harper’s Social Study. The same test was submitted one 
■week later, but this time each of the 7 1 items in the test had already 
been marked in “liberal” fashion. The forms handed out to Section I 
were preceded by the statement that a large number of “lay citizens 
selected to represent typical voters” had shown 98 per cent agree- 
ment with the responses indicated on the questionnaire, and to 
Section II the same statement was made regarding a group of well- 
known social scientists. The scores made under these conditions 
showed a marked reduction in the number of conservative responses 
by both groups, the shifts from initial scores being equivalent to 
10.94 and 1 1. 13 times the S.D.’s of their respective differences. 
The test was later repeated with these two groups after another 
interval of eight weeks. Though some regression toward initial 
scores took place, final scores were less conservative than initial 
scores by differences of 7.61 and 9.12 times their respective S.D.’s. 
Unfortunately, no control group was tested at the end of the nine- 
week period. 

The same procedure was used, except for the later retest, with 
a third group of 60 subjects. Almost identical results were achieved; 
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the prestige group in their case being “a very carefully selected 
group of graduate educators of maturity and experience.” Although 
the interval between first and second testings was in this case four 
weeks, the reduction in the number of conservative responses was 
equal to a critical ratio of 10.91. 

Two further variations of this experiment, however, reveal the 
necessity of caution in the interpretation of results. A fourth group 
of 73 subjects, after an initial test one week earlier, was given ques- 
tionnaires prepared in exactly the same manner as those given to the 
three preceding groups, but with no statement whatever concerning 
the meaning of the already marked responses. This group made a 
greater shift in a liberal direction than any of the other groups; it 
was equivalent to a critical ratio of 13.18. With a fifth group the 
same technique was used, except that all items were conservatively 
marked; again, no statement was made. Even this group made a 
gain in liberal score, though an unreliable one. Whether or not we 
accept the experimenter’s suggestion that the responses, as prepared 
for this group, were to them absurd, it is clear that this group con- 
cluded fairly early in the game that whatever the criterion by which 
responses had been prepared, it was not to be trusted. It seems fair 
to us to conclude that a similar process was at work for the fourth 
section: whoever prepared these responses, they must have felt, was 
to be trusted in general, just as were the social scientists and edu- 
cators to whom the liberal responses were credited in the second and 
third sections. In the same manner the opinion of “lay citizens” 
proved effective with the first section of graduate students not so 
much because it was believed to be majority opinion as because it 
appeared to be in tune with judgments of groups in whom they did 
have confidence. Since the same kind of influence seemed to be at 
work here whether or not a prestige group was named, provided it 
was influence in the “right'’ direction, it may be assumed that, where 
no prestige group was mentioned, it was supplied by the subjects 
themselves. It is evident that the results of this experiment pre- 
suppose a considerable degree of readiness for “liberal” attitudes on 
the part of these subjects. One might almost conclude that it is 
necessary only to present some attitude position to such a group; 
whether it is in agreement with or in opposition to this readiness. 
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the group’s own prestige loyalties will be aroused, so that the direc- 
tion, if not the amount, of the effect is the same in cither case. 

Strikingly similar conclusions emerge from another experiment of 
quite different nature (Lorge, chart, page 956). Three sets of 
attitude responses were obtained from one hundred adult subjects. 
After securing information regarding their degree of respect for a 
large group of well-known persons, organizations, and publications, 
the experimenter had them indicate one of fi\'e degrees of agreement 
or disagreement with two sets of statements regarding economic 
issues. Each statement in the first set was accompanied by fjoo names, 
one of which was to be chosen as the more probable author. In the 
second set (which followed the first by an interval of from two to 
four weeks) the same quotations were again checked for agreement 
or disagreement, but this time the name of the true author alone 
was appended. The prestige value of any name was determined 
from discrepancies in rating the two sets of identical quotations. 
That is, authorship, in the first rating of the statements, is inferred 
from the nature of the statement, rather than vice versa, and hence 
no prestige operates in this first rating. The prestige value of any 
name, therefore, equals the second rating (where | restige does 
operate) of statements by that author less first rating of the same 
statements. There were three possibilities in the select'on of authors 
of statements in the first set; they might be attribuijd to better- 
liked names (i.e., better than the true author) ; to less-liked names} 
or to the correct names (or others equally well liked). Results for 
each of these possibilities were as follows: for all statements for 
which the correct name, or one equally well liked, was assigned in 
the first set, the mean degree of acceptance was essentially the same 
in the second set where the true author was known. The mean degree 
of acceptance of statements assigned in the first set to authors re- 
garded more highly than the true authority, was slightly but not 
reliably higher than acceptance of the same statements in the second 
set where the true (and less respected) source was known. But under 
opposite conditions, large and reliable differences appeared: state- 
ments attributed in the first set to authorities less highly regarded 
than their true authors were accepted to a far less degree than 
when their true source was revealed in the second set. “An increase 
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in citcem for the true author over that in which the presumed author 
is held will result in higher ratings of the quotations, regardless of 
the merit of the quotation.” The effect of positive prestige was con- 
siderable, but little “negative” prestige appeared. 

Findings are interpreted in terms of “settled” and “tentative” 
attitudes. The former are those definitely associated with known 
persons, publications, and organizations; and the latter, those un- 
substantiated by any authority. This experiment deals with only a 
single issue, but it speaks volumes for the potency of prestige carried 
by persons or institutions with whom one tends to identify oneself. 
It is, of course, unsafe to assume that the second rating of the state- 
ments represented “true” attitudes whereas the first did not. But 
assuming that the subjects were equally sincere on both occasions, 
the fact that there were many changes, overwhelmingly in the direc- 
tion of respected persons and institutions, indicates that such affilia- 
tion (reflected in attitudes expressed at the second rating) took 
precedence over what had previously (at the first rating) been 
considered as the subject’s “owm” attitudes. 

Such experiments leave us dissatisfied at many points when it 
comes to applying them to our present problem. How far will 
people go in subscribing to statements of attitudes invested with the 
prestige of authorities, majorities, or trusted groups? Would they 
actually subscribe to conflicting statements if identified with symbols 
of equal prestige’ And if so, could such fickleness be said to repre- 
sent any genuine attitudes? Here is the troublesome question of 
validity again. We have little evidence concerning the permanence 
of the influence of such experimentally induced prestige; presump- 
tions, indeed, arc against it, since the forces responsible for the 
original attitudes probably remain. But “real life” prestige is no 
such transitory affair; and our tentative conclusion, lacking further 
experimental data, is that attitudes are determined largely by such 
recipients of prestige as families and chtxrches, majorities and ex- 
perts, and favorably regarded individuals. 


After becoming accustomed to the barely significant changes in 
attitudes so often following experimental procedures, one is forcibly 
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reminded of how unreal most of these procedures are. \Ve ^ive lip 
service to the fact that attitudes of importance are deep-laid in the 
fundamental needs of life as molded by group patterns, and then 
we proceed to experiment with the use of an opaque projector! 
Experimental ingenuity can surely be expended along the lines of 
our most important hypotheses. 

The experiment of F. T. Smith in modifying attitudes toward 
the Negro (page 958) is almost uniquely satisfying, in '■/iew of 
the common defects just mentioned. Fort\’-six graduate students in 
education, whose mean age was 33, accepted invitations mailed to all 
the 354 students in six classes. They were invited to spend two con- 
secutive w’eek-ends in Harlem. The events scheduled there included 
addresses by a prominent Negro editor, a surgeon, and a novelist; 
tea with Negro college groups, and lunch at a Negro social workers’ 
club. They visited churches, a hospital, and cooperative apartments. 
They attended a party at a “distinguished Negro home” where they 
met a well-known Negro poet, an artist, and a musician. The forty- 
six subjects, two of whom were southern, paid their own expenses, 
including carfare and meals. 

Four attitude tests were used: Forms A and B of the Hinckley 
Scale of Attitude Toward the Negro; the Negro items from 
Murphy and Likert’s “Surv'ey of Opinion”; a 51-item social dis- 
tance scale, of the most-manA'-some-few-no type, prepared by the 
experimenter; and a list of statements, also by himself, of the degree- 
of-agreement type. Split-half reliabilities were, respectively, .68 and 
.70, .83, .89, .81, and for the whole battery, .92. The control group 
of forty-six was matched for original scores, age, sex, and geographic 
origin. All members of all six classes were retested ten days after 
the second Harlem w’eek-end, and forty of the original experimental- 
control pairs were retested after a further lapse of eleven months. 
The experimenter actually located forty-five of the forty-six experi- 
mental subjects at this time; the other was abroad. 

At the first retest the controls showed no change, and the differ- 
ence between their mean score and that of the experimentals was 
equal to 7.36 times its S.D. Differences were significant also for 
each of the four tests, the lowest critical ratio being 2.89. Forty of 
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the forty-six subjects revealed more favorable attitudes following the 
experience. There was no significant relationship between initial 
scores of the total group of 354 and age or intelligence test scores, 
though an almost reliable sex difference appeared, men’s scores being 
more favorable. Within the experimental group the younger sub- 
jects, those with least favorable initial scores, and women gained 
slightly more than the others; there was little relationship between 
change in scores and geographical residence in youth. At the follow-up 
test eleven months later, the forty available experimental-control 
pairs showed a difference in total score equal to 4.74 times its S.D., 
the difference still being reliable in three of the four tests. The 
losses (as compared to the first retest) were concentrated in a few 
subjects. Of the forty who had shown a gain in favorable attitude 
at the first retest, eight showed further gain, seventeen held the 
earlier gain, eight fell less than halfway back to the original score, 
two fell more than halfway, four returned to the initial score, and 
one fell considerably below this point. Altogether, twenty-five held 
their gains or increased them. Of the five subjects who failed to 
gain at the first retest, two made later gains, two remained sta- 
tionary, and one made a further drop in favorable score. 

Since the experimental subjects were self-selected, the question 
arises as to whether they were predisposed to become more favor- 
able toward Negroes. They were, of course, equated as to original 
attitude; but, even so, the fact of accepting the invitation may have 
revealed some willingness to change not characteristic of the others. 
Twenty-three of the invited students who accepted but were at the 
last moment unable to go to Harlem constituted a suitable “interested 
control group” for the purposes of this question. The experimental 
group gained more in fa\’orable attitude, compared to these twenty- 
three, than compared to the paired control group, so that the changes 
were clearly related to the experience rather than to the fact of 
having accepted the invitation. 

A whole series of “life-situation” experiments has for some years 
been carried on by Thurstone and his collaborators. These concern 
the effect of motion pictures upon the attitudes of children, chiefly 
of high school age. The results of seeing five^ movie^ by,_as,jmany 
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school groups may be taken as typical. These five films were chosen 
as being (i) favorable to the Chinese; ( 2 ) unfavorable to the 
Chinese; (3) favorable to the Germans (this was a war picture, so 
that a scale of attitude toward war was also included) ; (4) unfavor- 
able to gambling; and (5) unfavorable to bootlegging. Groups of 
children numbering between 133 and 254 from high schools (in one 
case the junior high school was included) were taken to the local 
theater, or shown the film in the school auditorium. All the schools 
were in small towns not far from Chicago whose population varied 
between 1200 and 4000. Large proportions of the school popula- 
tions were included. All groups were tested a few days before and 
immediately after seeing the film. The paired comparisons method 
of testing was used in the case of attitudes toward bootlegging and 
toward the German people, and Thurstone scales were used for 
a'titudes toward the Chinese, toward the Germans, and toward 
prohibition. 

All the films had the expected influence, with the exception of 
the one involving bootlegging; neither the paired comparisons nor 
the scaled statements showed reliable changes in attitudes following 
this film. The one involving gambling led to ranking that offense 
considerably more seriously. The paired comparisons test, before 
seeing the film, resulted in the following ranking: pick- 
pocket, petty thief, gambler, drunkard ; afterward the 

ranking was: bootlegger, gambler, pickpocket, petty thief 

. There was no significant change in the rank positions of 

other offenses. The film thought to be favorable to the German 
people resulted in a change in mean score, in favor of the Germans, 
equal to 5.37 times the P.E. of its difference, as well as in a con- 
siderable shift according to the paired comparisons. The ranking 

before was: English, Irish, French, Swede, German, Scotch ; 

and afterward: English, German, Irish, French, Swede, Norwegian 

. No other nationality group made any considerable shift. 

Of the two films involving the Chinese, the one thought to be 
favorable resulted in a mean change, according to the scaled state- 
ments, equaling 16.98 times the P.E. of its difference, in favor of 
the Chinese. The film which had been criticized by Chinese resulted 
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in a change unfavorable to the Chinese, but the difference was 
equivalent to only 2.22 times its P.E. 

These films involve so many variables that it is impossible to tell 
just why some of them produce significant changes while others fail 
to do so. The previous attitudes of the particular groups involved, 
moreover, must be an important factor. The group which saw the 
favorable Chinese film, for example, was to begin with more un- 
friendly to the Chinese than the group which saw the unfavorable 
film, by an amouiit almost as great as the amount of change shown 
by the former group. If each group had seen the other film, there 
might have been a reliable change against the Chinese and none in 
their favor. There is also the factor of previous familiarity with the 
issues involved. It is easily possible, for example, that the children 
who saw the bootlegging film had already heard endless discussion 
of prohibition, whereas those who saw the gambling film were 
perhaps being presented with a relatively new issue. It will be 
remembered that there was a reliable change after seeing the latter 
movie, but very little after the former. 

The effects of two or more films presumably having an influence 
upon the same attitude were later studied. About 750 children in 
Grades 6 to 12 in a children’s institution were divided into five sub- 
groups, A, B, C, D, and E, each a cross section of the total popula- 
tion. Procaiure was as follows: 


Date 

Groups 

July 8 

All 

July 20 

B. C 

July 21 

B 

July 21 

C,D,E, 

July 22 

C, D, A 

July 22 

E 

July 23 

E 


Procedure 

Took scale of attitude toward war. 
Saw war film X. 

Took scale of attitude toward war. 
Saw war film Y. 

Took scale of attitude toward war. 
Saw war film X. 

Took scale of attitude toward war. 


The results of the experiment were as follows (a high score indi- 
cates favorable attitude toward war) : 


Group Experimental Factor 

A Control (no film) 

B Film X 

C Films X and Y 

D Film Y 

E Films Y and X 


Mean Score Mean Score Mean Score 
Pre-test Post-test Diflference 

5.04 4.92 .12 

5.0s 4.56 .49 

4.95 4.46 .49 

4-91 4J8 -33 

5.06 4.52 .54 
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A similar experiment with three movies dealing with criminals 
is summarized by the authors as follows (low scores indicate attitude 
of leniency) : 


Group 

Experimental Factor 

Mean Score 
Pre-test 

Mean Scoic 
Post-test 

Mean Score 
Difference 

A 

Films X, Y, and Z 

5 22 

4 8? 

“ 39 

B 

Films X .ind Y 

• s y 

5 03 

— 20 

C 

Film X 

s 14 

5 13 

— 01 

C 

Films X and 2 

s 14 

4 97 

-•17 

D 

Film Y 

s 23 

S 27 

.04 

D 

Films Y and 2 

5 23 

4 95 

-.28 

E 

Three weeks’ interval (control) 

4 9 a 

4 98 

•03 

It is 

evident that degree of change is specific to the attitude meas- 


ured. War film X alone is as effective as X and Y together; war 
film Y, though somewhat less effective than both, produces a notice- 
able change. None of the three criminal films, on the other hand, 
has any effect alone; any two of them are more effective than any 
one, and all three produce greater results than any two. Either the 
particular war films used chanced to be more effective than the 
particular criminal films, or (as seems more probable) the latter 
attitude is more firmly fixed, and more experiences are needed to 
influence it. 

Follow-up studies of the experiments already described were also 
made. The following table summarizes the findings regarding the 
persistence of attitude changes among several populations: 


Place 

Films Involved 

Number of 
Subjects 

Interval 

P,r Cent of Immediate 
Change Remaining 

L 

Criminal film 2 

257 

2}4 months 

87 

L 

Criminal film 2 

195 

9 

n 

78 

M 

Chinese film X . . . 

”7 

5 

n 

62 

M 

Chinese film X 

76 

19 

n 

60 

N 

Negro film 

350 

5 

T> 

62 

0 

War film 2 

87 

6 

n 

123 

P 

War film X 

138 

8 

j) 

opposite direction 

Q 

War films X and Y 

572 

2 

n 

52 

Q 

War films X and Y 

57J 

4 

n 

22 

Q 

Criminal films X, Y, and 2. 

S59 

2 

n 

100 

Q 

Criminal films X, Y, and 2. 

S49 

4 


III 


These experiments are commendable not only for their excellent 
technique, but also for their long-range planning. One wonders, of 
course, to what extent control groups in these follow-up studies 
would have shown parallel changes, as functions either of trends of 
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the times or of further education and maturity. And one can but 
speculate as to the influence of the same films upon adults. Experi- 
mental difficulties in this area are, of course, enormous, but pre- 
sumably not insurmountable. 

One further experiment (Hartmann, see page 956) is note- 
worthy in that it not only deals with a life situation, but itself played 
an actual part in a current activity of some importance. The experi- 
menter, who was himself a Socialist candidate for a political position, 
attempted to compare the efficacy of a logical exposition of the case 
for Socialism with that of a more emotional approach. The first of 
the leaflets prepared for the purpose presented seven brief state- 
ments, for each of which the word “agree” or “disagree” was to be 
checked. A sample statement reads, “All banks and insurance com- 
panies should be run on a non-profit basis like the school.” Following 
the seven statements appeared a few sentences, of which the follow- 
ing are most important: “Now go back and count the number of 
sentences with which you agreed. Then count the number with 
which you dis.a.greed. If the number of agreements is larger them 
the number of disagreements y you are at heart a Socialist — ^whether 
you know it or not. . . . Why don^t you try voting for the things 
you actually want? . . . vote socialist!” The more persuasive 
appeal consisted of a letter addressed to “Dear Father and Mother,” 
and signed “Your Sons and Daughters.” Heartstrings are pulled, 
the sadnesses of depression days outlined, the imminence of war and 
the prevalence of povert)’ described as inevitable prospects unless 
the young people of the land can introduce Socialism. “Our genera- 
tion cannot enjoy the beauty and justice of the New America if you 
block our highest desires. There was a time when you were young 
like us. We beg you in the name of those early memories and spring- 
time hopes to . . • 

vote socialist!” 

The city of Allentown, Pennsylvania, was selected for the experi- 
ment j its nineteen wards were so divided that every femily in three 
wards received the emotional appeal, and every family in four other 
wards the rational appeal, while the remaining twelve wards re- 
ceived neither, serving as, controls. Jllthough perfect equatii^ of 
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the emotional and rational wards was by no means possible, the 
distribution of incomes in them was very nearly alike. 

The leaflets were distributed by interested party members. About 
half of them were handed to the recipients, the other half being 
left under the doors, in their absence. The results, taken from the 
voting-machine totals, are somewhat complicated by the fact that the 
total vote in the city increased in the experimental year, 1935, over 
that of 1934. The essential data are reproduced in the accompanying 
table. 



Actual Vote 

Expected 

Actual 

Per Cent of 


1934 

*935 

Increase 

Increase* 

Increase 

Republican: Total 

. 10233 

12258 

1708 

2025 

* 9-79 

Emotional wards 

1218 

1467 

203 

249 

20.44 

Rational wards 

1490 

I 84.3 

249 

358 

24.03 

Control wards 

• 752J 

8943 

1256 

1418 

15.86 

Democratic: Total 

. 10801 

12216 

1802 

1415 

13 .JO 

Emotional wards. . . . 

• 2303 

2489 

384 

186 

8 08 

Rational wards 

• 1553 

1787 

259 

234 

15 07 

Control wards 

• 6945 

7940 

1159 

995 

14-33 

Socialist: Total 

499 

653 

83 

154 

30.86 

Emotional wards. . . . 

. 110 

165 

18 

55 

50.00 

Rational w.ards 

48 

65 

8 

17 

35.42 

Control wards 

341 

423 

57 

82 

24.05 

Entire city 

• • 21533 

25127 

3594 

3594 

16 69 


•The "expected increase" column is obtained by multiplying the 1934 vote by the 
coefficient of increase of public particip.ation, 16.69. 


The actual number of votes represented in the experiment proper 
is, of course, small. Other factors must have entered, moreover, to 
influence the size of the vote in both sets of wards, as the author 
points out — factors possibly more important than the leaflets. Thus, 
for example, the 1934 Socialist vote was nearly twhee as great a 
proportion of the total vote in the emotional wards as in the ra- 
tional wards. But it is difficult to imagine just what forces should 
increase the Socialist vote by 50 per cent within one year in precisely 
the areas covered by the emotional appeal, while affecting the other 
areas to a much lesser degree. This was a percentage of increase more 
than twice that found in the control areas. And even if we grant that 
the small number of votes involved makes such an increase far 
easier to obtain, it is no mean feat to increase that vote from 3.03 per 
cent (in 1934) of the total vote of a certain area to 4.00 per cent in 
1935 — particularly when the comparable growth of the Socialist 
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vote in the control areas was only from 2.30 to 2.44 per cent of the 
total vote in those sections. It is not “news,” of course, that an 
emotional appeal is more effective than a rational one. But it is a 
scientific event of significance when such a common assumption is 
put to the test of a deliberately devised experiment having to do 
with realistic behavior of run-of-the-mine adults in a complex social 
situation. 


A brief summary may be ventured of the methods which appear 
most effective in the experimental modification of attitudes. The 
method, in the first place, should involve vivid experience. Experi- 
ments seem to indicate that, other things being equal, experiences 
which are novel, emotionally charged, and realistic (as opposed to 
laboratory-like) are most effective. If, in the second place, it is de- 
sired to modify the attitudes of W'hole groups in a given direction, 
it is important that there should be neither strong counter-influences 
nor opportunity to become familiar with the complexities of or the 
objections to the point of view being advanced. While certain pre- 
disposed individuals may react even more strongly to such negative 
stimuli, this will not be true of unselected groups as a whole. The 
third conclusion emerges even more clearly from the experimental 
literature : the method should make use of individuals, groups, insti- 
tutions, or symbols thereof, which have prestige value for those 
whose attitudes are to be affected. “So-and-so is the author of this 
statement” ; “members of the Blank organization will perceive that 
this position is a logical outgrowth of their ideals”} or, even better, 
face-to-face contact with individual adherents of some position who 
are intimately known, greatly respected, or much in the public eye — 
such are the forces which few can resist. The experiment in modify- 
ing attitudes toward the Negro (page 958), for example, employs 
all of these devices. While the conditions here outlined are not inva- 
riably associated with marked changes of attitude, nor the absence of 
those conditions necessarily with failure to change, these appear to 
be the major factors. We may further state, in tentative fashion, that 
deviatipns from the general rules are in most cases associated with 
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subtle factors of prestige which experimenters either do not or can- 
not control, and which, therefore, are rarely reported upon. 


Attitudes as Determined by Life Experiences 

It is evident that attitudes may be modified by certain kinds of 
experiences. Some results of experimental]}' de\’ised situations as 
attitude modifiers have been cited. But what of the more “normal” 
everyday kinds of experiences? Some of them are relatively constant 
for most Individuals, some episodic in character; but either kind may 
prove to be of importance in the genesis or modification of certain 
attitudes. Such experiences are, by definition, not readily subject to 
the most precise kind of investigation, the scientific experiment, but 
certain other methods are nevertheless available. 

One of the kinds of experiences which, in our society, may be 
presumed to have wide influence upon various attitudes is that of 
education, and a host of studies of this sort has been made. The 
method most frequently followed is that of simultaneously testing 
subjects at different educational levels. This procedure is completely 
valid only upon the assumption that the to-be-compared educational 
levels are within the same communit}-, and that the • ampling at one 
level is as representative as at another. The latter condition is, of 
course, never actually found, largely because of the retarding and 
eliminating effects of educational “standards”; and the former one 
is frequently violated, often from necessity, as in the comparison of 
high school and college populations. A more serious methodological 
difficulty lies in the practical impossibility of obtaining adequate 
controls. One is often left wondering whether attitude changes 
coincident with a given period of education are not simply con- 
sequences of additional months or years of living in a particular 
cultural environment, rather than results of the school experience 
itself. There exists no comparable group lacking the school experience 
at elementary school levels; and at higher levels such a group would 
be exceedingly difficult to find. 

A brief compilation appears in the chart, pages 982 ff., of studie. 
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which in general follow this method of sampling successive edu- 
cational levels. The list is not complete, but includes most of the 
Investigations known to us in which numbers of subjects and 
reliability of measuring instruments seem to warrant some conclu- 
sions. Since the same problem, as approached by more careful experi- 
mental methods, has been discussed in earlier pages, we shall not 
discuss these studies at length. 

The largest group of these investigations deals with a widespread' 
group of issues to which the terms “liberal” and “conservative” are 
often applied. It is evident, from a perusal of the summary table, 
that a “trend toward liberalism with increasing exposure to academic 
influences” is the general rule at the college level. This seems to be 
true concerning such diverse issues as moral judgments, religious 
belief, social and economic opinions, and superstitious belief. Such 
effects seem to be more pronounced, as might be anticipated, among 
students from rural and small-town backgrounds, and among those 
enrolled in social science courses. Attitudes toward war, on the other 
hand, and toward occupations, appear to shift only slightly, if at all, 
under the influence of the total college experience, under contempo- 
rary American conditions. 

Further insight into the process by which attitudes change with 
increasing age — and the change is almost certainly effected largely 
by school experience — is afforded by two investigations concerning 
attitudes toward certain disapproved actions. Li one of these ( Clem 
and Smith, page 982), 1172 pupils in Grades 7 to 12 of a city 
school system were asked to rank 14 such behaviors in order of their 
“badness.” Results are presented below in terms of the critical ratios 
of seventh- and twelfth-grade mean ranks; a plus sign preceding the 
critical ratio indicates that the twelfth grade ranks the action as 
worse than the seventh grade, and a minus sign the reverse. The 
behaviors are presented in the order of the seventh-grade ranking, 
the “worst” appearing first. 


Stealing 

2.05 

Cards on Sunday. . 

— 6.04 

Gambling 

.. -6.30 

Selfishness 

5.06 

Drinking 

■ • - 3-57 

Conceit 

4-73 

Cheating 

5.86 

Smoking 

- 3-07 


<.06 

Gossip 

7.84 

Swearing 

•• - 3-95 

Extravagance 

2.82 

Vulgar talk 

•• 3-79 

Dancing 

—2.76 
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SOME STUDIES OF AITITUDES A'l' DIEEERENT EDU- 

SUBJECTS Al'inUUE 

Anderson 

673 men college students, all 4 
classes. 

Occup.ition<i. 

Boldt and Stroud 

738 college students, all 4 
classes. 

Social (H.irper). 

Brameld 

857 students in 9 eastern col- 
leges, all 4 classes. 

Social and economic. 

Ciem and Smith 

1172 pupils, grades 7 to 12. 

Disapproved actions (14) to 
be ranked for “ badness.” 

Downing 

1500 pupils, grades 8 to 12. 

Scientific. 

Droba 

1000 university students, all 4 
classes, graduates. 

War. 

Oudycha 

College freshmen and seniors 
in 8 colleges. 

Moralsi religion, evolution, 
superstitions. 

Eckert and Mills 

458 high chool pupils, 2 
schools. 

International (Neumann). 

Garrison and Burch 

163 college students, 4 classes 
(South). 

Negro. 

Garrison and Mann 

258 college men. 

Social, economic, religious (25 
statements). 

Green 

Children, ages 7 to 16. 

National and race prejudice. 

Haag 

98 high school and college stu- 
dents. 

Race (Bogardus, Watson). 

Harris, Remmers, 
and Ellison 

307 men and women college 
students. 

Religion. 

Jones 

250 college freshmen, 75 upper- 
classmen. 

Social, moral, economic (2$ 

statements). 
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RESULTS 

No differences in order of ranking. 
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Steady increase in liberalism with higher classes, reliable even for adjacent classes; direct 
relationship between number of social science courses pursued and liberalism scores. 


Most “conservative” statements ranked higher by freshmen than by seniors; reverse 
holds for “libersil” statements; other classes intermediate. 


All I4 show quite or almost reliable changes between 7th and ilth grades; general tend- 
ency by older group toward greater leniency in interpreting violations of codes. 


Gradual and uniform in % of "correct” answers; no relationship to amount of science 
studied. 


Slight trend toward pacificism at higher class levels; differences reliable only lor graduates 
compared to undergraduates. 


Small but consistent differences; seniors accept fewer conservative moral and religious 
beliefs, believe fewer superstitions and more in evolution. 


Those who have had 2 or 3 social science courses no different from those with only l; 
highest quartile m international attitude score elect social science courses no more fre- 
quently than lowest quartile. 


“Seniors somewhat more lenient,” but few statements show consistent change through 
all 4 classes; conventional prejudices show general decrease; liberal (not extreme) state- 
ments, general increase. 


Freshmen show more contradictions than seniors, no differences in certainty or extreme- 
ness; seniors more liberal in religion, less uncertain on social and economic questions. 


Prejudices already fixed at age of 7; no age differences except in ingenuity of defending 
opinions. 


High school students show less clearly defined race attitudes than college students, whose 
responses on Watson test more liberal and more extreme. 


79 state they have less religious faith than when entering; 49 report more; former group 
slightly (not reliably) less conservative on Harper test. 


Seniors and freshmen alike in % of "reactionary” responses; seniors more conservative 
on economic, less on religious questions. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SOCIAL PSV'CHOLOGY 
SOME STUDIES OK ATriTUDES AT DllTl.RI'.NT EDU- 


AUTBOR SUBJECTS AIIIH'UL 

Katz and Allport 1406 liberal arts students, all 4 Religion, church, 

classes. 


Kobtad 500 graduate and undergrad- International (Harper), 

uate students of education. 


Lundeen and Cald- 718 high school seniors, 164 200 unfounded beliefs, 

well college students. 

Mailer and Lundeen Grades 7 to 12. Superstitions. 

Matthews 644 students, grade 9 to col- Academic honesty (20 con- 

lege seniors. Crete situations). 

Minard 1351 pupiU, grades 7 to 12. Race (32 life situations). 


Moore and Garrison aio college undergraduates. Social and political (Vetter). 


Symington 1. 190 high school seniors and Religious beliefs (Watson), 

college freshmen; 216 college 
juniors, seniors, graduate stu- 
dents (from east). 2. 57 col- 
lege freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors; 41 seniors and gradu- 
ate students (from west). 


Symonds 

8th grade to college seniors. 

Social, religious, economic lib- 



eralism. 

Vetter and Green 

350 members of Amer. Assn. 

Atheism. 


for Advancement of Athebm. 



White, L. D. 7168 persons interviewed in ii Public employment. 

does. , ».ii 
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Upperclassmen show reliably less belief in personal God and prayer, more in impersonal 
God, than underclassmen. Majority maintain same belief as when entering. Orthodox 
most likely, liberal theists and atheists least likely, to change. Less belief in miracles, more 
in ethics alone as satisfactory, than on entrance. More critical of church and of institu- 
tional practices than .tt entrance, but little change in "need for religion” or "interest in 
church.” 


Consistent rise in "intcrnation.ilism” with higher degrees; "M.A.” versus “no degree” 
difference statistically reliable; history group most, household arts and nursing ghoups 
least favorable. 


College students have heard more, but believe less and state that they are less influenced 
by unfounded beliefs, th.in high school seniors; all differences reliable. 


Negative correlation between age and superstitious belief. 


Steady increase in % considered unjustified, through college sophomore level; college 
upperclassmen believe reliably fewer situations unjustified than underclassmen. 


Consistent increase in agreement with “experts” as to desirable behavior, up to loth 
grade; consistent drop in freedom from prejudice in terms of personal practice from 7th 
to lath grades. Differences reliable with grade separations of 2-3 yrs. 


Slight but consistent decrease, from freshmen to seniors, in % making reactionary and 
conservative responses; similar increase in % making neutral, liberal, and radical 
responses. 


More advanced groups more “liberal” in both cases; critical ratio 12.2 for eastern group 
and 7.2 for western group. 


Slight trend toward liberalism with increasing age, especially regarding government con- 
trol and benevolence; information increases much greater. 


% who had high school training exceeds by 29% those in total population with equal edu- 
cation; 39% have had 4 yrs. or more of college or professional training. 


Groups with less schooling more favorable to public (as compared to private) emploj- 
ment than those with more. 
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The constellation gambling-drinking-smoklng-JanLing cards on Sun- 
day is clearly distinguished from that of gossip-ctjucoit-sclfishncss- 
cheating-lying, the latter being considered more serious In the older 
group. The authors report, from other data, a general trend with 
increasing age toward leniency in interpreting violations of codes. 

The study involving academic honesty (Matthews, chart, page 
984) is comparable; relevant situations were presented, to be 
checked as justified, unjustified, or doubtful. Increase in school level 
was paralleled by increase in percentage of “unjustified” responses 
up to and including the college sophomore level; but there was a 
slight decrease in such responses above this level. The junior-senior 
scores were reliably lower than those of freshmen and sophomores. 
It is of Interest to note that the total percentage of “unjustified” 
responses by 46 of the college faculty was 93, as compared to 77 for 
college seniors, 81 for college sophomores, and 5i for the ninth 
grade. This stud)' may be thought of as a continuation of one aspect 
of the previous one, into the college level. The picture presented by 
both is that of codes, at first rather uncritically accepted from adults. 
Such codes gradually give way under the twin influences of the 
necessity for new codes under new conditions of life — e.g., academic 
honesty — and of increasing observation of the fact that the world at 
large does not apply the codes too seriously. Such development must, 
of course, be thought of as an outgrowth of the sum total of life 
experiences in a community (chiefly the school or academic commu- 
nity, in the case of academic honesty, at least) rather than as repre- 
senting the effects of education, narrowly conceived. 

The investigation concerning race attitudes at succeeding school 
levels (Minard, chart, page 984) sccnis also to reflect the exist- 
ence of codes. The subjects, 1352 pupils in Grades 7 to 12 from five 
Iowa towns and cities, were presented with 32 “life situations,” each 
followed by five possible courses of action. One of five degrees of 
response to each alternative was to be checked, the degrees ranging 
from “certainly” to “certainly not.” Sample situations were: a Jewish 
family moving into the Gentile section of town; the presence of a 
Mexican boy on a basket-ball team. Questionnaires were scored in 
three ways: (A) freedom from prejudice, on a friori grounds; 
(B) most desirable behavior (agreement with “experts”); (C) per- 
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sonal practice, derived from questions stated in the second person. 
The A and B scores were correlated to the extent of .93, while their 
odd-even reliabilities were .90 or higher, so that it is difficult to see 
that A and B scores are in any way distinct. Their correlations with 
C score are, respectively, .79 and .68. The A and B scores show 


slight but consistent increase in freedom from prejudice, up to and 
including the tenth grade, whereas the C score shows continuous 
decrease in freedom from prejudice from the seventh grade on. The 
differences are reliable with grade separations of two or three years. 
The divergent trends of these scores raise serious questions, of course, 
regarding their validity. But the merit of this work lies precisely in 
the fact that it does distinguish between the two kinds of attitudesj 
the distinction is not unlike that made elsewhere between public and 
private attitudes. It appears to us to be not a question of one valid and 
one invalid measurement of race attitudes, but rather a reflection of 
what the psychoanalj'sts call ambivalence. jMost of us are, as a matter 
of fact, subject to pulls from different if not opposite directions, and 
our “true” attitudes in one situation may be quite different from 
those in another. The “poles” between which we vacillate are pre- 
sumably groups and their codes — ^in this instance the teacher-Sunday 
school-textbook versus home and play group codes. 

One method of studying the relationship of education to attitudes, 
quite different from the foregoing, should also be noted. It is that 
of analyzing the educational backgrounds of groups selected on the 
basis of present attitudes. One of the best examples of this method 
is to be seen in the analysis of 350 replies received from 600 members 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Atheism to 
whom questionnaires were sent (Vetter and Green, page 984). The 
percentage of the 350 who were high school graduates exceeded by 
29 per cent the percentage of the total population with equivalent 
schooling, and 39 per cent had had four or more years of college or 
professional school training. Similarly, L. D. White, in his investi- 
gation of the prestige value of public employment (cf. page 984), 
found a clear-cut relationship to level of education, individuals at 
the higher levels being uniformly less favorable to public as com- 
pared to private employment. It would be absurd, of course, to 
maintain that either of these attitudes is the “result” of education. 
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White found a very definite relationship, for example, between atti- 
tudes and socio-economic status, which is known to parallel closely 
educational level. The previous investigation, on the other hand, 
revealed no important relationship betweeit atheism and occupation 
or income, but findings elsewhere reported concerning the relation- 
ship of religious radicalism and intelligence test scores ( cf. page 934) 
suggest that the latter factor may have a good deal to do with the 
relatively favored educational background of the atheists. Whatever 
factors, such as economic status and intelligence, are uncier present 
conditions almost necessary correlatives of advanced education, will 
always appear to distort whatever “purely educative” influences 
may be operative. Selective forces are Inescapable, and so far neither 
adequate controls nor partial correlation methods have served to 
disentangle them. 

In spite of these and other shortcomings of present-day attitude 
experiments, at least a few conclusions concerning educational influ- 
ences may be asserted with considerable confidence. This is true, in 
particular, of those findings which have emerged both from simul- 
taneous measurement at different educational le\'els and from better- 
controlled experimental procedures. It has been shown, for example, 
by both methods, that more “liberal” attitudes tend to follow col- 
lege courses in social studies, that little or no change in attitudes may 
accompany considerable increase in information directly related to 
those attitudes, and that steady decrease in superstitious belief usu- 
ally accompanies increasing education. There are exceptions, of course, 
to this general agreement, and there are few cases of truly comparable 
studies. But there is sufficient uniformity of results to indicate that 
selective factors in the simultaneous testing procedure are far from 
being the major influence. 

Before we leave the topic of the influence of education, we may 
mention one or two particular aspects of it whose effects upon 
attitudes have aroused wide interest. One of these is military train- 
ing. The effects of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps experience 
upon students’ war attitudes have been investigated in such manner 
as almost to remove any question of the selection of subjects. With 
the aid of several students, questionnaire replies were obtained from 
ten eastern colleges and universities in which there were R.O.T.C. 
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units; in some of them military training was compulsory, in others 
elective. In some cases whole R.O.T.C. classes filled out question- 
naires with the permission of their military instructors. Other sub- 
jects, including many students not electing military training, were 
simply approached in unselected manner in their rooms or while 
walking across the campus, and asked to fill out the form on the 
spot. Only two individuals thus accosted refused to comply. In all, 
there were 400 replies (half from elementary and half from ad- 
vanced militarj’ students) from institutions where R.O.T.C. work 
was compulsory; 496 (again, half elementary) from students elect- 
ing it; and 254 replies from those not electing it in the same 
institutions. 

The difficulties here are obvious; there can be no control group 
where the couise is compulsory'; where it is elective, pre-existing 
attitudes must have a great deal to do with its election. Thus, for 
example, in colleges where the course was optional, there were two 
and a half times as manj- of those previously attending military 
schools who c-lcctcd R.O.T.C. work as who did not. In spite of all 
this, however, certain effects clearly attributable to R.O.T.C. train- 
ing emerge. Of -til R.O.T.C. men, 55 per cent reported that the 
experience had altered their attitude toward the army favorably, 
and 8 per cent unfay'orably. The presence of the R.O.T.C. on the 
campus had little effect, in this respect, upon those not taking the 
course; II per cent reported a favorable and ii per ce.'it an un- 
favorable change, in answer to the same question. Where the course 
\v2s compulsory the .advanced students expected war sooner than 
elementary students, and anticipated a longer period before wars 
should cease; both differences arc reliable. Where the course was 
optional, those who elected it expected war sooner, and expected 
wars to cease later than did those not electing it; again the differ- 
ences are reliable. 

There is considerable evidence, of rather indirect nature, of in- 
fluence by “indoctrination,” Thus in one college class eleven (14 
per cent) of the advanced group stated that war accelerates scien- 
tific progress, whereas only ten students in all other colleges men- 
tioned this. In another college every student stated that military 
training develops leadership. Indeed, belief in such supposed by- 
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products of military training is perhaps its most consjMcuous effect. 
The more R.O.T.C. training these students had had, the more they 
believed that it trains in character, self-confidence, and leadership. 
The majority of the R.O.T.C. students believed that the training 
develops patriotism. The following table alone would seem to jus- 
tify the author’s comment that “either the R.O.T.C. is instilling 
obedience to an unthinking kind of patriotism, or the R.O.T.C. 
selects and holds men already having this kind of patriotism”: 

Per Cent or Students in Colleges where R.O.T.C. Is F.i.eciive Who 
Would Volunteer and Who Would Evade Service in C.\se or War 

Offensive War Defensive War 

Advanced Elementary Control .Advanced Elementary Control 


Would volunteer 44 25 18 87 69 49 

Would evade 

service 8 21 40 o 8 


Altogether, two-thirds of the men were convinced of the futility of 
war; only one-quarter of those w'ho believed that good is to be de- 
rived from war specified what good they had in mind, and “where 
a specific good was stated there was a piling up of the same answer 
in a single institution, strongly suggesting the result of indoctrina- 
tion.” Reference to the earlier discussion of education as a means 
of changing attitudes (page 980) w’ill suggest to the reader that 
either selective forces are more strongly at work here, or academic 
influences are in most instances less influential than military ones. 

The experience of college fraternity life is one of such warm 
loyalties that it would not be surprising to find that certain attitudes 
had been influenced by it. Katz and Allport (cf. page 984), who 
have compared fraternity with non-fraternity members (the term 
is used to include sororities also) in one university, report some atti- 
tude differences between the two groups. The probabilities of selec- 
tive determination of these differences are so great, however, that 
we shall comment only on certain intra-fraternity differences. The 
total fraternity group is divided into those who take “institutional” 
and those who take “individualistic” positions in regard to fraterni- 
ties. The first group includes more than two-thirds of the entire 
membership; they conceive of the institution as having a pseudo- 
independent existence, transcending the lives of its individual mem- 
bers, upon whom its standards are imposed. The smaller group 
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views things more realistically; fraternities exist only in their mem> 
bers, who themselves determine standards, largely for purposes of 
serving their own interests. These two groups are rather con- 
sistently distinguished in attitudes of various kinds. For example, in 
response to a question concerning their willingness to admit members 
of thirty specific groups to fraternity membership, the individualists 
are consistently more tolerant, and most of the differences are reli- 
able. The indu’iduaiists, moreover, vary in the direction of the atti- 
tudes of non-fraternity members, to whom the same question had 
been put regarding their rooming houses. Individualists resemble 
non-fraternity members more closely than they do their institutional 
brothers and sisters. While the authors are aware that fraternities 
may select rather than create exclusivists, they incline to the con- 
clusion that the “group fiction” serves as a convenient rationaliza- 
tion. “The notion of the superior reality of a fraternity, whose 
reputation must he upheld, is a device which enables those who hold 
it to release, with a clear conscience, certain racial and group prej- 
udices which might otherwise not be given expression.” 

Certain other patterns of attitudes characterize the institutionalists 
as distinguished from the individualists; the former believed more 
strongly in the importance of all kinds of institutions. They showed 
greater willingness to permit group control of individual behavior, 
and more confidence in the manner in which university functions 
were being administered. Thus, the institutionalists were more in- 
clined than the individualists to believe that repeated athletic losses 
would detract from the merit (as distinguished from the reputa- 
tion) of the university; they believed to a lesser degree in the 
Importance of academic freedom and in the competence of students 
to supervise their own moral conduct; and they were more willing 
to have administrative supervision of the student newspaper. What- 
ever the personality factors associated with becoming an institution- 
alist, in this sense, there seems to be little doubt that those individ- 
uals in whom they are operative are, in the fraternity situation, 
exposed to a train of influences of considerable power to modify 
attitudes — influences to which a minority (the individualists) are 
relatively Immune, and with which others (non-members) never 
come in contact. 
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We should like to be able to indicate what happens to various 
attitudes, among particular groups at particular times, merely as the 
result of additional years of living. Do given groups, under given 
conditions, tend to remain fairly stable, to change in parallel fashion 
so that individuals retain about the same relative positions, or to be 
affected with considerable diversity? 

The stability of attitudes in the late adolescent and earlv adult 
periods is not known. Retest reliability on standard attitude tests 
on international and economic issues are of the general order of .90, 
but the time Intervals have usually been at the most a period of a few 
weeks. One five-) ear retest has been completed, the first test having 
been given in December, 1929, the second in November, 1934. 
Students from the University of Michigan and from Columbia were 
followed up. It happened that those who agreed to take the retest 
proved an almost exact run-of-the-mill from the original distribu- 
tions. The Columbia group, over half of whom were cmplo\’ed, most 
of the remainder being in law or medical school, had mo\’ed strongly 
in the radical direction on the four groups of questions utilized, deal- 
ing, respectively, with Internationalism, Imperialism, the Negro, 
and Economic Issues. The shift was larger on the economic issues 
than on the others, but was substantial throughout. Indeed, it 
amounted to one sigma of the 1929 distribution for total radicalism. 
The Michigan group also moved reliably in the radical direction on 
Imperialism, the Negro and Economic Issues, but did not alter its 
position on the Internationalism scale. An attempt to discover the 
reasons for the radical shifts yielded bizarre results, e.g., a man who 
had in fact moved far in the radical direction told solcmnlv why he 
had become so much more conser\'ative ; another who Iiad become 
conservative told us that practical experience in life had made him 
much more radical than when he was in college. Individual analysis 
of the students’ owm reports made it clear that this kind of self- 
evaluation was at best only of suggestive value. On the other hand, 
there were some group trends which were definitely meaningful. We 
do not know to what extent the depression caused the increased 
radicalism; but students constantly referred to corruption, confusion 
and disorganization in business and in public life, implying that what 
they read and observed about them was often more important than 
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the personal economic hardships to which they were subjected. 
There was no evidence whatever of a relation between economic suc- 
cess and amount of radical shift, but there was a definite and general 
trend to disparage the economic organization of a country unable to 
employ its population, and a tendency to protest in intense terms 
against the doings of war-mongers and propagandists. 


One of the most important problems within the field of race and 
nationality attitudes has to do with the effects of familiarity and 
contact, and objective data here are rather easily obtainable. In the 
most direct approach that had been made to this problem, the ex- 
perimenter states his problem as follows: “To what extent does 
greater familiarity with individuals from various national groups 
affect opinions regarding these groups?” His subjects were 87 for- 
eign students and 24 American students in International House in 
New York City, 25 students at Columbia University, 73 students 
at Indiana University, and 78 students at Occidental College, 
Los Angeles. The students living at International House were 
reached in person. Those at Columbia University received a circular 
letter j those at Indiana and Occidental College were reached through 
a classroom experiment. The task assigned to the subjects was to rate 
each of ten national groups — Chinese, French, Greek, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, English, German, Hindu, Norwegian, American — in respect 
to the following attributes: (i) Art (including painting, music and 
sculpture)} (2) Industrial progressivenessj (3) Personal preference 
of the subject, considering such factors as meeting members of these 
groups socially, having them as friends and companions; (4) How 
well the subject would like to live in a neighborhood in which all 
families were of this nationality. After ranking the ten groups in 
respect to these four characteristics, the subjects recorded their own 
sex, nationality, and the countries which they had visited or lived 
in (stating the length of such visit or residence); the groups of 
which they knew at least three native-born members (“in the sense 
of having seen them on the street ... or knowing them well 
enough to speak to . . .”) j the national groups of whom three^or 
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more individuals were htthnately known to the subject (well enough 
to “talk to them often and know their personal characteristics”). 

The merit of the method lies in the fact that every national 
group must be assigned a definite rank. It is impossible, on grounds 
of general “humanitarianism” or general “jiationalism,” to rate 
all groups high or all groups low. It is now possible to compare 
the above data with regard to -personal experience of foreign peo- 
ples with the ranking in respect to the various questions. Counting 
I as the most preferred and lO as the least preferred group, the 
following figures appear with reference to the influence of travel 
in foreign countries. Comparison is made with the answers to ques- 
tion (3), which is the one about personal preference. Each group 


had to rate all ten groups. 







Less 

One Week 

Six 


No 

Than 

to Six 

Months 

Travel in Foreign Countries 

Travel 

One Week 

Months 

or More 

Foreign students 

. 6 17 

5-5° 

S.io 

4.70 

International House .Americans 

• • 6-44 

4 75 

4 87 

4.21 

Whatever the causal relations 

may be, 

there is a 

fairly clear tend- 


ency to rate a group higher, the longer one has been in contact 
with the group on its own soil. The result is even more striking 
when we compare the number of intimate acquaintances with the 
relative standing of the groups. The average position of all those 
groups among whom the given subject has no intimate acquaintance 
is 6.143 foi" those among whom there is one acquaintance, 5.075 
two acquaintances, 4.50 5 three acquaintances, 3.195 four acquaint- 
ances, 2.65 (figures relate to entire group of subjects). This pro- 
gression appears equally clearly among the foreign students, among 
the International House Americans, and among the Indiana and 
Occidental College students. These data may also be regarded as a 
measure of neighborliness, since the correlation between the group 
standings in reference to questions (3) and (4) is -I-.95 =^.02. 

This work is unfortunately impaired, as the author points out, 
by the inclusion of self-ratings, or, rather, the ratings of one’s own 
group. Fortunately the outlines of his results are not disturbed by 
this consideration 5 a case might have been made, perhaps, for the 
importance of using ratings of one’s own group in comparison with 
others, but the data should, of course, be disentangled. That a 
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Striking result remains even after the removal of this possible source 
of error is shown by the fact that the rank difference correlation 
between freferetice and familiarity (familiarity measured by as- 
signing a certain weight to intimate acquaintances, slight acquaint- 
ances, travel, and familiarity with foreign languages) is +.82 =^.07. 
It may be of incidental interest to know how the ten groups stand 
in the eyes of two groups of American students. For the Columbia 
University group, the preference ranking is (i) American, (2) 
English, (3) h'rench, (4) German, (5) Norwegian, (6) Russian, 
(7) Greek, (8) and (9) Japanese and Chinese tied, (10) Hindu. 
For the Indiana group, the first seven are identical with those 
given by the Columbia group, followed by (8) Japanese, (9) 
Hindu, (10) Chinese. 

No analysis of selective factors is made in the preceding study. 
Perhaps “friendliness brings contact” is just as true as “contact 
brings friendliness.” At any rate, several lines of evidence do point 
toward the close association of familiarity and favorable attitude 
under some conditions. Such a simple solution to problems of racial 
antagonism would, of course, be only too welcome. But it is a far 
more reasonable hypothesis that contact of a friendly sort brings 
friendliness, while contact under conditions of conflict brings an- 
tagonism. 

Several bits of evidence concerning attitudes toward the Negro 
readil)' lend themselves to this latter interpretation. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in one experiment attitudes of northern students in a south- 
ern university became steadily more unfavorable until by the third 
or fourth year they approximated the attitudes of southern-born 
students. We do not imply, of course, that such changes were solely 
the result of these students’ own experiences with Negroes. The 
authors, indeed, believe them to be largely borrowed from uni- 
versity associates. But their experiences, whether direct or Indi- 
rect, were surely very different from earlier ones in their northern 
communities, where less Negro discrimination is to be found. Re- 
plies received in connection with another inquiry suggest, similarly, 
that the different attitudes of northern and of southern whites 
toward Negroes are functions of their differing kinds of contact 
with them. Replies to the following two questions appear below: 
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“Is there a Negro whom you would regard as a friend and “Do 
you consider the Negro lOO, 75, 50, or 2? per cent the white man’s 
equal intellectually?” In spite of the fact that recent eeiJence re- 



Per Cent 

Per Cent Rating 
not over 


Answering 

25 Per Cent as 


“Yes” 

Intelligent 

Columbia College 

31 

19 

Northern adults 

.36 

44 

University of North Carolina 

71 

■to 

Southern .tdults ... 

77 

63 


garding intelligence test scores gives little or no support for as- 
signing Negroes lesser degrees of native capacity than whites, we 
find here that southern groups, having greater familiarity with 
Negroes, allow their judgments to be warped more than do com- 
parable northern groups. Such extreme opinions as those reflected 
by the statement that the Negro is not more than 25 per cent the 
white man’s equal intellectually are assuredl)- the aftermath jnd 
not the forerunner of firmly held attitudes. 

The experimental situation arranged by F. T. Smith fcf. page 
958) may be mentioned in contrast to the conditions reflected by 
the preceding studies. The vivid and thoroughly plea^nnt experi- 
ences to which his subjects were submitted were followed by strik- 
ing changes toward more favorable attitudes, most of which still 
remained after a lapse of one year. It should be noted, in passing, 
that a considerable degree of the “pleasantness” of their experiences 
was attributable to the prestige of the eminent Negroes whom they 
met. 

Familiarity, as such, thus appears to bear no necessary relation- 
ship to favorableness of interracial attitudes. This is not to say, 
of course, that experiences with the members of other gioups do 
not affect attitudes toward them. It is simply a reminder that the 
particular nature of the experience must be known. At certain cul- 
tural and economic levels, as, for example, those characterized by 
students at International House, friendly types of experience may 
predominate. It is easy to point out, on the other hand, that anti- 
Veiiro prejudice has increased in the North fari fassu with increas- 
' I Limbers of Negroes migrating from the South. The relevant 
consideration here is not simply that northern whites have had 
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increasingly frequent contacts with Negroes, but rather that they 
have had more contacts characterized by economic and other types 
of friction. The nature of these Negro-white contacts in the North 
was predestined in view of the conditions of their importation in 
many cases, the living quarters available for them, and the indus- 
trial competition which, even without the injection of the race issue, 
was already severe, loo little research on Negro-white attitudes 
has taken adcc|uatc account of the cultural conditions under which 
the subjects liaJ lived or the types of experience which had char- 
acterized previoU' contacts. 

The kinds of experience, whatever they are, which lead to the 
possession of information may be similar to the kinds of experience 
involved in familiarity- and contact. Is there any known relation 
between attitudes and relevant information? In the chart, pages 
998-999, Included the results of a few studies bearing on the 
problem. Must of them, it will be noted, deal with attitudes toward 
races and nationalities, 

By far the most startling relationship shown is that appearing 
in a studv ('Watson, chart, page 998) prepared for the Research 
Committee of the .-American Group, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
before the 1927 Conference of this Institute, in Honolulu. An 
elab(;ratc questionnaire was prepared, with the aid of both oriental 
and occidental students, on the interracial attitudes prevailing be- 
tween .Vmcricans and Pacific peoples. Some of the questions have 
to do with “How \ ou feel,"’ the subject checking, among a number 
of phrases, that one which most adequately expressed his first re- 
sponse to a stimulus phrase. The phrase, Japanese Exclusion Act^ 
for instance, is followed by the choice of responses, (i) Insult; (2) 
Unfortunate; (.U Necessary"; (4) Desirable; (5) Doesn t go far 
cnouf^h; (6) Must be undone. Another section of the inquirj' begins 
with "the phrase, “What you think,” the subject responding to each 
of a series of sentences by checking symbols standing for “true”; 
“probably or partly true”; “in doubt” (“divided,” “open ques- 
tion”); “probably or partly false”; “false.” The subject must char- 
acterize by one of these symbols the sentences, Japan is preparing 
to fght the United States; or an Afnerican doing business in China 
ought to be willing to t^ide by Chinese law, even though he con- 
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SOME STUDIES OF 11 IF R1 LXTIONSHIP 

AI nil 1)1 


AUTHOR 

SUBJECTS 

MI ASl AI D 

Biddle 

200 high school seniors >ind 
college freshmen. 

Internation.il (P icific prob- 
lems). 

Bolton 

70 college freshmen and sopho- 
mores; controls. 

Negro. 

Carlson 

357 college students. 

Certainty of opinions concern- 
ing facts about presidential 
candidates in 1928. 

Chen 

519 students in several col- 
leges. 

Chinese and Japanese rights 
in Manchuria. 

Hedrick 

49 parents. 

Self-reliance of children. 

Kornhauser 

400 college students of eco- 
nomics. 

Economic. 

Manry 

Several hundred college stu- 
dents. 

“World citizenship.” 

Reckless and Bringen 

246 graduates and undergrad- 
uates from 6 colleges. 

Negro. 

Symonds 

431 students from 8th grade to 
college seniors. 

Social, political, and economic 
liberalism. 

Uhrbrock 

96 clerical workers in 12 firms. 

Their own employment. 

Watson 

Over 3000 adults and students. 

Chinese and Japanese. 

Wrights tone 

412 pupils, grades 9 to la. 

Economic liberalism. 
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OF INFORMATION TO ATTITUDES 

INIORMATION 

CONCERNING RELATIONSHIP 


Foreign countries bor- r of prejudice and information = —.357 ± .04 for total scores; 
dering on Pacific. —.oil, —.107, and —.266 for Philippines, China, and Japan, 

respectively. 


Negro. No reliable correlation for controls, or for experimental group 

either before or after gain in knowledge. 


Presidential candU r = +.ai; those best informed below average, though not at 
dates. bottom, in certainty. 


Manchuria. 


Those best informed offer greatest resistance to Japanese 
propaganda, but reverse not true. 


Child development. 


Gain in knowledge equals critical ratio of 4.73; gain in attitude 
change equals critical ratio of 3.4I. 


Economics. 


Consistent improvement in information, for each quarter of 
year. Considerably less change in attitudes, which became 
somewhat less extreme and more liberal. 


International affairs. r = +.69. 


Similar items. 


r = .64 ± .025 for all subjects; r’s range from .30 to .88 ftw 
various groups; rho of medians for 26 groupings <= .96. 


r = +.28; information increases steadily with increasing ag^ 
but little change in attitude with age. 


Their own firms and 
products. 


r • .82 sb .04 for Japanese; .70 ± .06 for Chinese nationalism. 


^storical knowledge. rho (computed from rank order) ~ .58. 
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s'tders it inferior to that of his oicr/ country, etc. Some of the issues 
deal with missions, disarmament, and other matters not exclusively 
associated with oriental-white relations. The t]uestionnaire also 
gathers information as to age, sex, race, occupatiim, schixjling, church 
membership, reading habits, and other important personal data 
applying to those who answer the questions. 

Ten thousand copies were sent out, and about one-third of them 
were returned. In some groups, such as high school classes lOO per 
cent of those given the questionnaire filled it out, whereas in some 
of the others, such as farmer groups, the number responding was 
very small, so that the factor of selection seriouslv jeopardizes the 
results. The amazing range of social groups studied is indicated 
by a few samples: University of Chicago class in European history; 
students of naval science. University of Washington; Methodist 
Young People, Oak Park, Illinois; business girls, Houston, Texas; 
Palo Alto (California) Kiwanis Club; Ohio clothing workers; Rich- 
mond (Virginia) business men; New York Urban League (for 
Negroes); Farmington (Missouri) housewives; prisoners. Bride- 
well Jail, Chicago; Alethodist Episcopal Church, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Some of the items in the questionnaire had to do with matters 
of information. In general, information scores on relevant issues 
were associated with favorable attitudes toward the Japanese (r = 
+.82 "^.04) and toward Chinese nationalism (r = +.70 =^.06). 
The influence of information — or perhaps we should say familiarity 
— is shown rather dramatically in the fact that a favorable response 
toward chow-mein is correlated -f-.fiy with the total favorable re- 
action to all questions relating to China (the correlation is based 
upon lumping together ten groups of very diverse questions so that 
the figure probably ought to be reduced slightly). As Watson points 
out, this “sounds too journalistic to be a matter of sober fact.” Here, 
as elsewhere in the problem as to the relation between information 
and attitude, we are dealing not with a simple and obvious causal 
relation but with the dependence of both of our correlated variables 
upon a variable (or a group of variables) which is not directly 
measured. 

Other results must, in general, be regarded as confirming these 
findings concerning international attitudes and information, though 
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correlations are, of course, somewhat lower where subjects are 
homogeneous groups of students. It is interesting to note that in 
several of these studies positive and reliable correlations are pre- 
sented between intelligence and both information and favorable atti- 
tude. Partial correlations are nowhere offered, but many lines of 
evidence suggest that certain independent factors influence simulta- 
neously both of the variables measured. It is, of course, not impos- 
sible that increasing information in itself leads to changes of atti- 
tudes under some circumstances; but it seems more probable that 
such university influences as those of instructors and associates act 
in parallel fashion upon both information and opinion. The evidence 
cited on pages 939 ff. concerning the emotional determinants of 
belief lends strength to this interpretation. 

Altogether, our rather meager present evidence suggests that 
those who know most about other races and peoples tend to have 
favorable attitudes about them, particularly in the case of more dis- 
tant peoples and probably less so in the case of those more fre- 
quently met, such as Negroes in this country. And the conclusion 
also seems justified that “liberal” attitudes tend to be found among 
those most adequately informed on relevant issues. Both of these 
conclusions must be regarded as highly tentative, however; our pres- 
ent understanding of the whole problem is colored by the particular 
type of information which is related to attitudes, and by the pecul- 
iarly selected nature of most of the groups which have been studied. 


We have been led repeatedly, in perusing these investigations, to 
the threshold of home and family as, in all probability, a major 
determiner of attitudes, though the previous attitude studies have 
not approached the matter directly. What, after all, is known about 
the effect upon attitudes of the continued experiences of association 
with a particular family? 

One approach to the measurement of family influence upon re- 
ligious attitudes is getting a general picture of home emphases and 
practices during childhood. One of the first objective studies of this 
type made use of 60 sophomore students as subjects. Religious atti- 
tudes were measured in terms of both interest and beliefy by the- 
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method of degree of acceptance of questionnaire statements. Degree 
of present religious fractue was ascertained b\' similar methods. 
These variables were then related to scores representing amount of 
religious training, measured by subjects’ ratings of their own homes 
in six different respects. (In spite of the small number of items, a 
reliability coefficient of .92 was obtained.) From these data it ap- 
peared that amount of religious training bore little relationship to 
present interest or belief in religion, though barcK’ reliable positive 
correlations are reported. When all the data are summirized con- 
cerning present attitude toward religion and degree to which re- 
ligion was emphasized at home, no consistent or reliable relation- 
ship between them is demonstrated, but the correlation between 
home emphasis and present practice is definite — approximately .4. 
This discrepancy between present belief and practice, incidentally, 
is typical of the discrepancies which have led to skepticism in some 
quarters regarding the validity of verbal measurements of attitudes. 
We need only remark that, in the first place, the measure of prac- 
tice was in this case also verbal, and secondly (as we pointed out on 
page 912), that freely expressed statements of belief may be “truer” 
than behavior which is subject to conformity-enforcing pressures. 
Apart from questions of validity, the discrepancy may be set down 
as an example of the lag of folkways behind changes in folklore, so 
often reported by the anthropologist. 

A more comprehensive study along similar lines has recently 
been made. Anonymous replies w'ere obtained to an elaborate ques- 
tionnaire, the 384 subjects being adults, half of whom were men. 
Most of them were Protestant church members, but had a wide 
range of religious belief. Many different scores w'ere obtained from 
the questionnaires, classified as follows: conservatism of religious 
belief (odd-even reliability, .914), prayer habits, “religious values,” 
early religious influences, child-parent relations, and “life patterns,” 
or certain personality traits. The last of these were obtained from 
self-ratings supplemented by ratings of two associates of each sub- 
ject. The only clearly significant correlations with conservatism of 
belief are the following: childhood Sunday school attendance, .43; 
parents’ church attendance, .39; and parents’ “positive religious in- 
fluence,” .39. Another group of factors labeled “adult religious 
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life” ihows correlations with various early religious influences rang- 
ing between .28 and .50. All this, of course, is not in the least sur- 
prising. But these low positive correlations supplement a consider- 
able array of other evidence to show that adults subjected in 
childhood to strong religious influences are likely to maintain more 
than the average degree of religious belief and practice, though 
with many individual defections. 

Nothing, of course, is more characteristic of our civilization than 
the fact of being brought up in a family. One of the most ele- 
mental questions, therefore, is that of the relationship of family 
members with respect to various attitudes. We have in mind not the 
effects of particular types of training, as in the last two studies, but 
simply the question of what relationships actually exist in unselected 
families. 

The problem seems almost to have been ignored. One report is 
available concerning a special study of 331 pairs of siblings of senior 
high school age who were given the Newman-Kulp-Davidson In- 
ternational Attitudes test. Correlations were as follows: for 91 
pairs of brothers, ,29; for 85 pairs of sisters, .41; for 155 brother- 
sister pairs, .30J and for all pairs, .32. Other data (cf. page 916) 
for 346 pairs of siblings covering a much wider age range result 
in the following correlations; attitude toward Church, .6oj toward 
war, .375 and toward Communism, .48. These coefficients, of course, 
do not tell us iclmt famih- influences are responsiblej we know only 
that the sum total of experiences shared by the children of any 
given family but varj'ing among families, results in a certain intra- 
familv community of attitude. As to why resemblances are not 
greater, it is clear that age is not a factor in either of these studies. 
Sex plays a very slight role when such factors as socio-economic 
status and political and religious afliliatioji of parents are held con- 
stant. Neither is the amount of education a differentiating factor. 
We are forced to conclude that two sets of forces are responsible for 
the rather wide variations among siblings: personality differences, 
including child-parent and sibling relationships; and those com- 
plicated chains of events which result in different circles of acquaint- 
ances and different spheres of influence among members of the 
same family. 
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Below Is reproduced a tabic of parent-child corrclaticins in three 
attitudes. (The manner in which the data were collected is described 
on page 916.) All possible pairs among 548 families arc included 
in the zero order correlations; the partial correlations, based only 
upon 190 families of two parents, indicate the relationship to one 
parent where the influence of the other parent has been held 
constant. 

Parent-child Correlations in Atfitude 

Church War Communism 

Zero Partial Zero Partial Zero Partial 


Mothers-sons 575 .243 .454 .316 5S0 .501 

Mothers-daughters 691 .460 .430 .330 .493 .238 

Fathers-sons 642 .284 .457 .265 .542 .080 

Fathers-daughters 648 .210 .434 .304 .621 .467 

All siblings 599 .369 .475 

Mothers-fathers 757 .434 .578 


Children are thus as closely related to their parents, in two of 
these attitudes, as parents are to each other, in sp’te or the age 
difference of an entire generation. Only in attituce toward the 
Church is the father-mother relationship closer. ChilJien resemble 
their parents more closely than their siblings by slight margins. 
This may, perhaps, be explained in the following way: siblings 
diverge not onh' from their parents, but the\' also tend to diverge 
from each other (cf. the evidence cited on page 917). They start, 
however, from a common point, so that sibling correlations, though 
lower than those for parents and children, are positive. This sug- 
gests that the personal relationships among siblings mat' be fully as 
important as those between parents and children. 

The surprising differences among the four parent-child partial 
correlations in attitude toward Communism may, of course, be the 
result of some unknown selective factors, though numbers of sub- 
jects and consistency of other findings argue against it. If it be 
true that attitude toward Communism has, in recent years, been a 
likely field for the expression of parental antagonisms, and if one 
subscribes to the Oedipus theory of personality, he might find evi- 
dence in these data for relating the two phenomena. We shall con- 
tent ourselves with pointing out the distinct differences in partial 
correlations between attitudes toward Commimism and toward the 
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Cluirch. Psychoanalytic theories may well be relevant in one area 
and not in the other, or in entirely different ways. 

Tliat other than personality factors enter into parent-child rela- 
tionships in attitude is also evident from data presented in the same 
study. Coefficients based upon all parent-child relationships, and 
classified according to religious affiliation, age of children, socio- 
economic status, and parent-child age difference are offered. The 
last of these plaj-s no role whatever, as the coefficients are constant 
for all groups. Coefficients are rather low for Protestant and Cath- 
olic groups, and high for those with no religious affiliation, the 
latter group being, of course, far less homogeneous than the other 
two. The relative influence of age and of socio-economic status is 
best shown in the following table, in which parent-child correla- 
tions are presented at each of three occupational levels, and in each 
of three age groupings. While the numbers of cases involved in the 
various classifications are not large, certain trends appear which 
would otherwise remain concealed. Chief among these is the fact 

Parent-Child Correlations in Attitude 



Occupational Level 




III 

IV.V.VI 

Church: 

.Age 19 and under 

500 ( 72 )‘ 

.707 (212) 

.760 (175) 

Age 20 to 23 

476 (50) 

•543 ( 1 14) 

•624 (93) 

Age 24 and over 

War; 

624 (57) 

•551 (79) 

•858(53) 

Age 19 and under 

143 (71) 

• 452 (210) 

.660 (169) 

Age 20 to 23 

262 (61) 

•214 (115) 

• 537 (90) 

Age 24 and over 

267 (56) 

•397 (74) 

•317 (52) 

Communism; 

Age 19 and under 

710 (68) 

.578 (210) 

•553 (158) 

Age 20 to 23 

167 (60) 

.509 (ill) 

•574 (82) 

Age 24 and over 

253 (57) 

•378 (74) 

.768 (52) 


“I indicates the higlicst level, and VI the lowest. 

‘Figures in parentheses indicate the number of subjects. 

that parent-child relationships vary more definitely and more con- 
sistently with socio-economic status than with age. With but one 
exception (attitude toward Communism at the lowest age level) 
the coefficients are higher at the lowest occupational level than at 
the highest, and are, in general, intermediate between the two at 
the middle occupational levels. The rather surprisingly high cor- 
relations at age 24 and above are undoubtedly due to the fact that 
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subjects of those ages were partially selected as still living with or 
within easy reach of their parents. If we allow for this, correlation 
declines slightly with increasing age, as might be foreseen. 

To the question, then, “How largely is one’s decelopment of 
attitudes dependent upon those held by one’s parents.^” the answer 
will be somewhat as follows: At the present time parental influence 
upon some attitudes appears to be considerable, particularly at the 
lower occupational levels; the degree of such influence declines 
slightly but inconsistently with increasing age; and is to an un- 
known extent dependent upon personal relationships to both par- 
ents and siblings. 


So much for the family institution. What about religious insti- 
tutions? We have frequently spoken of groups to which allegiance 
is owed as particularly potent forces in the growth of attitudes. Un- 
fortunately, little evidence has been gathered concerning adults, 
among whom allegiance to church bodies is certainly stronger than 
among contemporary college students from whom most of the 
available data have been obtained. Mean scores according to Thur- 
stone and Chave’s scale of attitude toward the cltu'-.h are pre- 
sented below according to religious affiliation. The 'iiree sources 
quoted resemble closely the results reported by several others. It 
is apparent from these data not only that widely separated student 
groups are very similar with respect to this attitude, and very similar 
to one group of adults, but that there are characteristic differences 
for each group of religious affiliates, as well as characteristic age and 
sex differences within each group. (Low scores, in this table, indi- 
cate favorable attitude toward the church.) 

Mean Scores in Attitude Toward the Church 


Protestant Catholic Jews Unaffiliated 

Sons 3-99(141)* 2.83(122) 5-fe(95) 6.41 (76) 

Daughters 3-35 (171) 2-74 (”4) 4-74(9’) 602(70) 

Mothers 2-79 (i 7 S) 2 5 ® (” 3 ) 4-56(84) 5 89(67) 

P-ithers 322(138) 2.94(123) 490(109) 711(79) 

Students (A) 3.00(172) I 75(30) 6 50(8) 6.50(9) 

Students (B) 397(463) 2,90(72) 544(176) 


! ;ures in parentheses refer to number of subjects. 
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By far the most complete data concerning church affiliations are 
to be found in a comparison of Protestant denominations. Early in 
I93^j 50j000 cjucstionnaires concerning militarism and pacifism were 
sent to clergymen all over this country; of these, more than 1 8,000 
were returned. Three years later nearly 100,000 questionnaires con- 
taining identical items (as well as some others) were mailed to 
clergymen of the same denominations, about 19,500 being returned. 
Denominational differences in responses are readily apparent, and 
the large number of respondents lends confidence in their reliabil- 
ity, despite the rather small percentage of ballots returned. The 
fact, moreover, that the rank orders of percentages of pacifistic 
responses of the several denominations are almost identical in 1931 
and 1934 indicates that we have at least an approximation to char- 
acteristic replies from each denomination. The second questionnaire 
included, in addition to the previous seven questions regarding 
pacifism, seven others concerning economic liberalism. Below are 
given the percentages of pacifistic and of economically liberal replies 
to two representative questions. The order of denominations is from 
most to least pacifistic, and from most to least economically liberal 
( 1934 data), according to total scores. 

Per Cent of “No” Rei-lies to the Question, “Do You Favor Military Trainino. 

IN Our Public High Schools and Universities?” 


Methodist Episcopal 

.... 91 

United Brethren 

...86 

Evangelical Synod 

.... 90 

Unitarian, Universalist. . . . 

...82 

Disciples of Christ 

.... 84 

Baptist 

... 8 l 

Congregational 

....83 

Presbyterian 

... 78 

Reformed 

.... 88 

Protestant Episcopal 

... 56 


Per Cent of “Yf.s” Replies to the Question, “Do You Favor a System of 
Compulsory Unemployment Insurance under Government Administration? ’ 


Jewish Rabbis 

. . . 95 

Protestant Episcopal 

.. 69 

Congregational 

...71 

Presbyterian 

. . 61 

Methodist Episcopal 

...65 

Baptist 

. . 60 

Unitarian, Universalist 

... 76 

United Brethren 

■ • 49 

Evangelical 

...67 

Church of the Brethren. . . 

•• 37 

Disciples of Christ 

...63 

Lutheran 

.. 51 

Reformed 

...68 

Miscellaneous 

.. 51 


That characteristic attitudes regarding both pacifism and economic 
attitudes should be found within these Protestant groups, whereas 
equally significant differences have not elsewhere been reported, 
may simply be due to the enormous number of respondents. It is 
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probable, however, that these clergymen have been more influenced 
by institutional points of view than have laymen, who ha\ e been the 
subjects in other studies. This explanation would reinforce our thesis 
concerning the importance of organized groups in the de\'elopment 
of attitudes. 

Many comparisons have been made among many religious group- 
ings in this countr)' in respect to various attitudes. According to one 
study, for example, Christian students are reliably less pacifistic 
than either Jews or those with no religious affiliation. The same 
investigator enlisted the aid of thirty judges who rated each of ten 
church groups (those most frequently represented by his students) 
for conservatism “in general religious life, such as belief, rituals, and 
activities.” The rank order correlation between these pooled ratings 
of conservatism and militarism scores of students in the same church 
groups was .54. In another study the attitudes of 215 university 
seniors were measured toward prohibition, the reality of God, war. 
Communism, and birth control. “Jewish undergraduates were the 
most liberal or radical . . . and Catholics the most conservative, 
except toward prohibition. Protestants were intermediate except to- 
ward prohibition, in regard to which they were the most conserva- 
tive. The differences are consistent and in most instances are large 
enough to be statistically significant. . . . Religious affiliation of a 
student is an important factor in the determination of attitudes on 
these social questions.” It is, the author continues, a factor more 
important than that of sex or of school training. 

A totally different kind of investigation may be cited as a final 
example of the influence of religious bodies. After preliminary work 
with a considerably longer scale, a five-step test of social distance 
was so devised as to be reliable, unambiguous in wording, and equi- 
distant between adjacent steps, which were as follows: 

A. If I wanted to marry, I would marry one of them. 

B. I would be willing to have as a guest for a meal. 

C. I prefer to have merely as an acquaintance to whom one talks 
on meeting in the street. 

D. I do not enjoy the companionship of these people. 

E. I viah someone would kill all these individuals. 

1 I I'l ow nothing about this group; 1 cannot express an attitude. 
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The test was given twice, with a one-month interval, to 170 fresh- 
men at the American University of Beirut, Syria. The groups for 
whom it was filled out included 15 national and 1 1 religious groups, 
as well as 3 educational and 5 economic groupings, arbitrarily 
designated. The gioup of subjects was so extremely heterogeneous 
in origin that there were no less than 90 different intergroup dis- 
tances for nationality, 66 for religion, and 15 for economic status. 
(By intergroup distance is meant the degree of acceptance of a 
Turk b\ an Armenian, for example, or that of a Moslem by a Jew.) 
Since replies were aiiunvmous, retest reliability coefficients could not 
be computed fronr indi\'idual scores, but the reliabilities for inter- 
group distances proved to be .91, .70, and .96 for religious, national, 
and economic grou]ss, respectively. That the instrument possessed 
a considerable degree of validity is suggested by the fact that the 
two intergrou]i distances which were expected to be greatest, viz., 
that of .-Vrmenians for Turks and of Palestinian Arabs for Jews, 
actually were so. 

Some exceedingly interesting generalizations emerge. It was 
found, for example, that the distance indicated by any majority 
group toward any ii'.inorit) group (i.e., in their home community) 
was large. .Vll groups showed various degrees of favor toward some 
others, and various degrees of disfavor to still others, so that their 
averages were nearly constant} but each group tended to be re- 
garded with a characteristic degree of favor, ranging from very 
high to distinctl)' low, by all others. As far as attitudes among 
nationality groups are concerned, it is clear that neither geographic 
proximity nor abundance of contacts has much to do with them. 
“Definite acts of a benevolent or malevolent sort” come much 
closer to explaining the highly variable distances among national- 
ities. Thus, that of Armenians tow'ard Americans is very low, as 
is that of Iraqis for British} recent historical incidents have laid a 
basis for these favorable attitudes. As for educational groupings, the 
distances are all “horizontal,” i.e., all groups desire to rise, being 
more friendly to those of greater than to those of lesser education. 
Economic group distances show this same desire to rise, but only 
within rather definite limits. As the author expresses it, they would 
“prefer to stay in their familiar in-groups rather than to become 
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too intimate with a very different out-group j . . . they would 
rather go down one level than up two levels.” 

But to return to our immediate concern, it was found that the 
greatest variations in distances were those among religious groups. 
Attitudes associated with religious affiliations toward those of other 
faiths seemed, indeed, to transcend in strength those identified with 
all other groupings. The dominance of religious forces in the Near 
East is pointed out: residences, schools, legal codes, even political 
representation, all are likely to be on the basis of religious affiliation. 
All this, of course, is radically different from what we have found 
about religious groupings in this country, and reminds us once 
more that we can speak with any certainty of the influence of such 
institutions upon attitudes only within a given culture, and even 
then provided only that it is a relatively stable culture. If religious 
affiliations are associated with a variety of attitudes far more inti- 
mately in the Near East than in contemporary America it is because 
there, to a far greater extent than here, the dominant interests of 
individuals are, partiallj- in supposition and partially in fact, directly 
linked up with their status as members of religious groups. 

Such findings as these might suggest that whatever it is in a 
given community that determines the economic status of a group 
will be found to be closely related to many of the attitudes of that 
group. This, of course, is one fruitful hypothesis, but it is not to be 
pursued to the exclusion of all others. The reader will not have 
failed to note that some of the attitudes associated with religious 
affiliation in this country must surely be in part functions of the 
different economic status of the various groups. For example, mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church represent a different eco- 
nomic sampling from those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
from whom they differ greatly in attitude toward military training 
(cf. page 1007). But such factors of more immediate origin are 
hopelessly intertwined with those of more historic nature. Thus, 
members of the body of Friends are much like the Protestant Epis- 
copal group in economic status, but like the Methodists in attitude 
toward military training. Such considerations do not, in our opinion, 
render any less useful the hypothesis that economic status must have 
an important influence upon attitudes. They simply serve as a warn- 
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ing of the necessity of examining, in every case, the historic reasons 
for the relationship of particular groups to particular attitudes, and 
of the further necessity of inquiring precisely how, in any given 
case, economic status is related to membership in any given group. 
Economic status may be a determinant or a consequent of institu- 
tional affiliation, but institutions are more potently modifiers of 
attitudes than selectors of those individuals who already possess “the 
right” attitudes. 


Another secondary grouping, presumably of importance in afiEect- 1 
ing attitudes, is that of racial or national background. One effective 
demonstration of the role of ancestry in determining racial prefer- 
ences may be cited. Paired comparisons for fifteen races were made 
by 1096 students from seven colleges, the range of subjects from 
the various colleges being from 62 to 21 1. The odd-even reliability, 
as measured by frequency of choice of each race, ranged from .967 
to .9995. The intercorrelations for six of the colleges, in order of 
preference for the various races, ranged from .975 to .991, indicating 
a startling degree of conformity. The six colleges were in six differ- 
ent states, one eastern, one far-western, one southern, and three 
middle-western. The seventh college was New York University, 
71 per cent of these subjects being of Jewish parentage. Correlations 
of order of preference between the first six and the seventh colleges 
ranged from .843 to .894. The range of individual preference scores, 
moreover, was smaller at New York University than at any of the 
other colleges. All this shows, precisely as we might expect, that 
racial background has much to do with racial preferences. But as a 
matter of fact, this effect is surprising small. The correlation between 
order of preference for the six colleges and the seventh is .866 when 
Jews are included as one of the racesj if they are omitted, the cor- 
relation rises to .938 (our calculations). 

The relationship between ancestry and racial preference is fur- 
ther shown by correlation methods. Ancestry from one or more of 
fifteen races was mentioned by 65 per cent of the subjects, and twelve 
of them were mentioned frequently enough to be included in the 
calculations. The correlation between number of grandparents. 
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among one or more of these twelve races and scale value for the 
same races turns out to be .814. It is also shown that the highly 
uniform order of preference is largely determined In the actual 
racial composition of our population. Using as one \’ariable the 
foreign-born population of each nationality froni 1890 to 1910 (one 
generation ago) and the scale values for the same races as the other, 
we find a correlation between them of .656. Though numbers of 
cases in these calculations are small, the study is important, not only 
as showing widespread conformity in racial preferences, but as show- 
ing at least some of the reasons for the particular order of prefer- 
ence — as well as for exceptions to that order. 

One of the world’s great laboratories for the studv of racial atti- 
tudes is to be found in Haw'aii, where both racial amalgamation and 
the coexistence of more or less insulated racial groups are to be 
found. Information was obtained, in one stud\ , as to the racial 
preferences of 190 adult “first-generation” Japanese in Hawaii, and 
of 1088 “second-generation” Japanese from the second grade to 
advanced universit)' status. Adults w'ere asked to indicate degree of 
preference for each of eleven racial groups as pla\’matos for their 
children. The younger subjects simply ranked the same groups in 
order of preference as companions. The resulting orders of prefer- 
ence were almost identical for the two age groups. No significant 
urban-rural differences appeared, nor was physiognomic appearance 
related to degree of acceptance. Thus Koreans were ranked lower 
than “other Caucasians,” and Filipinos were ranked only above 
Puerto Ricans. The single determining factor appeared to be social 
and economic status. The order of preference, indeed, was very 
close to that resulting from the ranking, by another large group of 
adults, of the same eleven groups for “highest status.” Thus the 
“ocher Caucasians” group, preferred above all others except the 
Japanese themselves, is financially and politically dominant in the 
islands. The three least preferred groups are Spanish, Puerto Ricans, 
and Filipinos; all of these are minority groups with little cohesion, 
and the last of them, having only recently arrived, has the lowest 
occupational status of all groups. Many social psychologists have 
long maintained that, under such conditions, race prejudice is i^gely 
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compobcd of caste prejudice, but most of them have not had such 
cJe.ir-cut quantitative data as evidence. 

Another occupational attitude apparently related to national back- 
ground is that toward public employment. L. D. White’s work has 
been previous!} dcscn’bcd (page 987); he found the prestige value 
of public employment to be highest among the foreign-born, and 
to decrease steadil} uith length of residence in this country. Here, 
again, we have no “purely racial” characteristics, but almost cer- 
tainly a reflection of the fact that in countries from which these 
people emigrated public employees enjoyed both higher status and 
standards of li^'irur than they themselves — perhaps beyond anything 
to which they dared aspire — ^whereas in this country public employ- 
ment is not necessarily beyond their reach, and perhaps even less 
desirable than positions they hold after a few years of advancement. 
Whatever the reasons, certain occupational attitudes are definitely 
related to a certain racial and national ancestry. 

Still other attitudes liave, in a few studies, been found to be re- 
lated to national background. One group of students of American 
parentage is reported to be more favorable to war, by a difference 
equal to 2.27 times its S.D., than those of foreign parentage. The 
same investigator also found, curiously enough, that children of 
like parents ( i.e., both American, or both German) were consistently 
more favorable to uar than those of unlike parentage, and the dif- 
ference is reliable. According to another study, however, students of 
foreign-born parents or grandparents made lower internationalist 
scores than those whose parents were of American birth, by an 
almost reliable difference. Just how comparable these two groups 
of students are is unknown. But in spite of the reputed tendency 
in children of immigrants to “Americanize” themselves posthaste, 
the national groups from which they spring have widespread influ- 
ence upon some of their attitudes. 


One of the betes noires of attitude research is the constantly re- 
curring suspicion that two or more groups being compared may 
differ partly because of differing socio-economic status. Just what is 
known about variation of attitudes with economic or occupational 
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level? Some bits of Information arc at hand concerning occupational 
attitudes. Thus L. D. White’s subjects of lower status (cf. page 
922) were distinctly more fa\orable to public emplo\ment than 
were those of a more favored level. A considerable number of the 
former, however, were undoubtedly of foreign birth, and the failure 
of the others to prefer private employment may have been simply 
a reflection of the fact that their own status was lower than what 
they supposed to be that of public employees. According to an in- 
vestigation already mentioned (page 918), mean score in attitude 
toward employment was higher for foremen than for workers in 
each of twelve factories; the critical ratio for 400 foremen and 
3934 workers was 20.7. The 96 clerical workers occupied a position 
midway between these two groups, and differed from each of them 
by reliable margins. 

Most of the attitude studies in w'hich socio-economic status has 
been considered have dealt with some phase of “liberalism” or “con- 
servatism”; we shall cite one of them. After a careful perusal of 
literature concerning Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, a list of 35 
statements, all favorable to “Fascist” doctrines, was drawn up. The 
concepts originally included were the following: nationalism (versus 
internationalism), racial antagonism, anti-radicalism, middle-class 
consciousness (“superior attitude toward the working class”), im- 
perialism, militarism, and “benevolent despot or strong-man phi- 
losophy of government.” An item analysis of the responses of over 
200 students resulted in the selection of 18 statements clearly dis- 
tinguishing those with highest from those with low'est scores. These 
18 statements indicated that the last three of the seven concepts 
were not closely related to the first four, for those subjects. The 
briefer list, when submitted to about 400 adults representing Minne- 
sota farmers and all occupational levels from Chicago, j-ielded sat- 
isfactory reliability coefficients (.84 and .88, respectively, for two 
groups of 60 and 80). The following variations with occupational 
level are shown: the income group from $1000 to $5000 showed 
less Fascist attitudes than those above and those below that income 
range. The most Fascist occupational groups were office workers, 
business men, and “high-class professionals”; manual workers, 
farmers, and less privileged professional groups were least so. The 
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business group made higher Fascist scores than the professional 
group by a reliable margin. Members of labor organizations were 
decidedly Jess Fascist than others, the critical ratio being 3.58. The 
author is carefully tentative about the Fascist label as applied to 
the attitudes measured, but they are clearly related to those com- 
monly designated as economic and international conservatism. 

Such findings may be considered representative within the area 
of “radical” attitudes, though measures of more distinctly “liberal” 
attitudes fe.g.. Harper’s Social Study) have frequently been found 
to yield the highest scores for professional groups. If such a dis- 
tinction may be made on the basis of the degree to which “class” 
concepts enter into the attitude, then the following summary may 
be offered regarding occupational status and radicalism: in general, 
if se.x and age classifications are ignored, the groups representing 
unskilled labor and slightly skilled personal and public service are 
most conservative, but the professional and business group, as a 
whole, is onh slightly less so. The middle groups, comprising 
skilled and semi-skilled trades, clerical, and minor managerial posi- 
tions, are consistently least conservative, according to present evi- 
dence. 

A methodological note is in order, final!)'. While many investiga- 
tions include data on socio-economic status, most of them reveal no 
significant variations with attitude. It is probable that, in most cases, 
this is not because no such relationship exists, but rather that they 
have been concealed, in fact, doubly cloaked. Most of the measures 
of socio-economic status, in the first place, are based upon income, 
though such other considerations as occupational security, status, de- 
gree of organization, etc., are much more closely related to the 
processes by which attitudes arc formed. The classifications, in other 
words, are artificial for this purpose. Other equally important fac- 
tors, in the second place, are often concealed by the form in which 
the data are presented. In view of the complicated network of in- 
fluences responsible for attitude formation, it seems positively naive 
to expect to find simple correlations between socio-economic status 
and a particular attitude. Future research into this problem must 
include sufficient numbers of subjects so that such factors as age, 
sex, religious affiliation, intelligence, and even certain personality 
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traits may each be held constant while the effect of socio-economic 
status is studied. 


To what extent are groups in certain types of communities or 
certain geographic areas characterized by the possession of particular 
attitudes? We should like to be able to answer this question regard- 
ing widely different cultural areas in different parts of the worldj 
but linguistic difficulties and an unfortunate divergence of interests 
and methods of procedure among social psychologists in various 
countries have resulted in an almost total absence of comparable 
data. The most noteworthy exception to this lamentable situation 
is Lapiere’s study of interracial attitudes. He managed to obtain in- 
formation, apparentl)' without revealing the fact that he was col- 
lecting data, from hundreds of individuals in France and England 
concerning their attitudes toward colored people. Whenever a suit- 
able occasion presented itself in the course of his travels in France, 
he asked the simple question, “Would you let a good Negro live at 
your home?” Replies were classified as in the accompanjing table. 
The classification of economic status is made, because any possible 
better method was lacking, in terms of the places where i e inter- 
viewees were met, such as cheap cafe or first-class railway carriage. 

Number With Without 

of Cases Prejudice Doubtful Prejudice 


Rural 227 8 (4%) 38 {l^%) 181 (79%) 

Urban 20t 37 (18%) 58 (29%; 106 (53^"c) 

Upper class .... 36 24 {67%) 9 (25%) 3 18 ^ 7 ) 

Middle class 147 ii (7%) 60(41%) 76(52%) 

Lower class 257 10 (4%) 27 (10%) 220 (86%) 


Certain cultural and historic circumstances are cited as contributing 
to the striking increase of prejudice in successively higher economic 
levels, as well as to the less well-marked urban-rural differences. 
The latter are in part explained, for example, by traditions associated 
with labor conflicts in seaboard cities. 

As for the relative freedom from prejudice among the total 
French group — a condition almost incredible to Americans — Lapiere 
obtained further corroborative evidence. Hotel managers and inn- 
keeper^ ’,\ere interrogated as to their willingness to admit Negroes. 
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Twent\-four of thirty-one thus interviewed expressed complete 
willingnessj the seven managers who were doubtful or expressed 
unwillingness to entertain Negroes were, with one or two excep- 
tions, those whose guests included many Americans. Since admission 
to a hotel is dependent to a far larger degree upon community 
opinion than upon the personal preference of the manager, the testi- 
mony even of so few hotel managers as this speaks volumes for the 
differences in attitude toward Negroes among French and Ameri- 
cans. 

Lapiere then continued his investigations in England. Seizing, 
as before, upon opportunities to introduce the question in a natural 
and unobtrusive manner, he asked in several sections of the coun- 
try, “Would vou let children associate with those of good colored 
people.?” The different form of the question was evidently in 
anticipation of finding greater degrees of prejudice than in France. 
This, at any rate, turned out to be the case, as seen in the accom- 
panying table where responses are classified in the same manner as 
before. The contrast between the two countries is great, not only 



Number 

With 


Without 


of C.ises 

Prejudice 

Doubtful 

Prejudice 

Upper class 

44 

32 (73%) 

7 (16%) 

5 (11%) 

"Middle class 

174 

135 

31 (17%) 

8 (5%) 

Lower cLiss 

97 

87 (90‘c) 

9 (9%) 

I (1%) 


in respect to the much larger degree of prejudice in England, but 
also in respect to the class differences which, though slight, are in 
the reverse direction from those found in France. Sixteen of twenty 
hotel managers interviewed indicated that they would exclude both 
Negroes and nati'.cs of India. Attitudes toward these two groups 
were in general much alike. Lapiere is unable to find satisfactory 
explanations for the origins of these national differences in racial 
attitudes. They must certainly be imbedded deep in the cultural 
traditions of the two countries, and probably nothing short of an 
analysis of the interplay of imperialistic ventures wth public opinion 
in both countries will sen^e to disclose them. 

Another opportunity for comparison of this with another county 
is afforded bv a report of the occupational attitudes of children in 
the government schools of Russia. Hand labor, even at unskilled 
levels such as that of digging ditches, is rated higher than such 
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occupations as banking and the law. This, perhaps, is only tanta- 
mount to saying that the intensive educational program of the 
Russians regarding workers as a class has been highly successful. 
The responses of these children must not, however, be regarded as 
mere parrot-like repetitions of what they had been taught. The 
question had to do with the conlributions made by individuals of 
various occupations, not with the attractii’eness of those occupations. 
The latter question was put by another investigator to more 
than a thousand Russian children, most of whom were sons and 
daughters of farmers and manual workers. The overwhelming ma- 
jority indicated a preference for various types of intellectual work 
rather than for such occupations as farming and housework. This 
discrimination between attractiveness and contribution of occupa- 
tions is particularh’ illuminating in view of certain findings con- 
cerning occupational attitudes of American college men (cf. Ander- 
son, chart, page 982), who tended to equate the contribution of occu- 
pations with the incomes to be derived through them. 

Within this country, attitude comparisons have frequently been 
made of rural and urban groups. A comparison of three widely dif- 
fering types of student bodies may be considered as fairl)’ typical, 
within the area of “liberal” attitudes. A'ettcr’s attitude scale was 
usedj it covers seven groups of issues — political, sex and family, 
individual freedom, economic, religious, international, and inter- 
racial, and gives five opportunities for response to each statement. 
Replies, which are classified as reactionary, conservative, neutral, 
liberal, or radical, are summarized below. The bearing of these 

New York Washington North Carolina 

University University State College 


Reactionary and conservative. . i;ji6 16(14 185J 

Liberal and radical 1776 1428 1261 


results upon our immediate problem is somewhat distorted by the 
fact that the New York University group was 8o per cent Jewish, 
thus introducing an extraneous factor. At North Carolina State Col- 
lege 32 per cent of the subjects were sons of farmers, and the Wash- 
ington University group lay somewhere between the other two in 
the percentage of urbanites. Jn so far as such terms as “conservatism” 
and “reaction” have any meaning when applied to so many diverse 
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issues at once, those characteristics are more frequent among rural 
than among urban students in these samples. Unfortunately, racial 
and sectional influences cannot be separated in these data, and defi- 
nite conclusions regarding the problem await further research. 

As to superstitious belief, rural-urban differences are well authen- 
ticated. In one study 373 “large-city” boys are compared with 153 
“small-town” bo)s, and 205 “large-city” girls with 187 “small- 
town” girls. For each sex there are highly reliable town-city differ- 
ences in number of superstitions heard, and in number of supersti- 
tions confessed to be an influence, the number being greater for the 
“small-town” children. As to number believed^ no differences ap-- 
peared for girls, but town boys believed more than city boys by a 
barely reliable difference. 

It would be surprising if there were not variations in race atti- 
-tudes with size of community, in view of the widely differing de- 
grees of opportunity for contact and familiarity. No significant rural^ 
urban differences in attitude toward the Negro have been reported 
among southern subjects, among whom opportunity for contact may 
be considered a constant factor. From a northern source, however, 
are reported differences that appear really startling. The measure of 
prejudice is based upon questions of the form, “What would you 
do.^” These differences, all of which are reliable except at the tenth 
grade, are presented in the following table (high score indicates 

Mean “C-score” or Freedom from Prejudice 

Large Towns 

Small Towns and Cities 


Grade 7 33 i4(66)" 26.32(147) 

Grade 8 32.57(82) 20.10(140) 

Gr.ade g 24.56 (53) 22.48 (** 7 ) 

Grade 10 28.64(86) 20.14(210) 

Grade II 33-81(65) 

Grade 12 25.97(64) 8.13(118) 


“Figures in parentheses refer to numbers of subjects. 

“freedom from attitude of prejudice”). These data seem to indicate 
just the opposite of the generalization that “contact means friendli- 
ness,” discussed on pages 995 ff. It is probably safe to assume that 
these urban Iowa children had had more contact with members 
of other races than had their small-town contemporaries. But were 
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these contacts predominantly in situations involving friction'' Or 
did the urban children’s attitudes reflect rclativelv frequent con- 
flict situations in which their parents had been imohed, as con- 
trasted with the rural children’s parents? In either case wc may 
conclude that if rural and urban communities provide different 
kinds and amounts of contacts with another race, then rural and 
urban attitudes toward that race will differ— whether the contacts 
be direct or indirect. Many studies have shown that the child acquires 
his attitude chiefly from his own primarv group, not from personal 
contacts with the out-group. 

Do attitudes vary more with sections of this countr\' than with 
size of the community? The Hinckley Scale of Attitude Toward 
the Negro has been given to both northern and southern groups of 
college students, in one of the few direct attacks upon this problem. 
The mean score of the northern group is more favorable to Negroes, 
by a difference equaling 2 1 times its P.E., than that of the southern 
students from southern homes. What is far more impressive, how- 
ever, is the fact that a third group of students, themselves northern 
but attending a southern university, is intermediate in score between 
the other two groups j the differences between their mean score and 
those of both other groups are highly reliable. This, of c urse, might 
be due to the probability that only unfavorably incl ’ cd northern 
students migrate to the South to study'. But comparati\'e scores for 
the several classes of all three groups indicate ti”’t such is not the 
case. These scores are given In the accompanying table. There is a 
steady decrease in favorable attitude for the North-in-South group, 
the difference between mean scores of freshmen and juriors-senlors 
equaling 7 times its P.E., whereas class differences for the other 
two groups are small or non-existent. The migrating students enter 
the South as freshmen with attitudes like those of the northern 
group, but by the time they are juniors or seniors they resemble 

Relation between Yeae in College and Mean Attitude for Three Groups 

OF College Students 


Northern North-in-South Southern 
N Mean N Mean N Mean 

Freshmen 42 6.4 59 6.2 57 50 

Sophomores 23 6.7 29 5.8 56 ' 4.9 


Juniors and seniors. . . . 31 6.8 25 5.2 44 S-O 
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closely the southern group. The authors incline to the explanation 
that the change registered by this group is largely due to suscepti- 
bility to majority influence. 

The preceding study, though informing as to the process of atti- 
tude formation, must not be interpreted as indicating that there are 
wide or consistent- differences between Northerners and Southerners 
in attitude toward tiie Negro, as currently measured. Mean scores, 
it is true, arc imaria'ulv more favorable for northern groups, but 
wide individual \-aiiai;i!jns are nearly always found among both 
groups. 

We know of no conclusive evidence of sectional differences in 
“liberalism” as defined, for example, by Harper’s Social Study. A 
surc'ey, by means of this test, of 647 school superintendents in all 
sections of this country reveals some differences among this profes- 
sional group. Though no computations of the reliability of the dif- 
ferences is made, those from the South appear to give definitely 
more “conservative” replies than those from New England or the 
Middle Atlantic States. Tlie latter two areas, in turn, respond more 
“conservatively” than those from the West and Middle West. On 
the whole, the various sections show considerable uniformity. Modal 
response to all but 13 of the 71 items is the same for all sections, 
and variation from the modal response occurs in one section only for 
9 of these 13 items. That section, in almost every case, is the Middle 
West, responses from which are distinctly less “conservative to 
items concerning such issues as wealth distribution and public own- 
ership. Responses from the same area, however, are more con- 
servative” to items involving educational Issues, such as Latin versus 
music, arts, or home-making, or literature versus social studies. This, 
of course, illustrate? the dangers of lumping together such diverse 
issues under the general heading of “conservatism” without refer- 
ence to the specific content of the issues included by the measure 
which has been used. 

Evidence could easily be multiplied to show that no sectional dif- 
ferences are so far apparent in such a variety of attitudes as order of 
preference for racial groups, superstitious belief, status assigned to 
occupations, attitude toward the Church and toward war. Eviden y 
similar forces of major importance which influence chiefly, we be- 
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lieve, the primary groups to which people feel the\- belong, are dis- 
tributed widely throughout the land. The implications drawn from 
the Orient-Occident study (cf. page 997) seem to be pertinent for 
many attitudes other than those toward Oriental jieojilcs: “Califor- 
nia business men are not clearly different from those of the East”; 
“California labor is more like Ohio labor than it is like the business 
men of California.” 


Our investigation of “natural” experiences as they affect attitudes 
may now be summarized. Three major tvpes of experiences have 
been considered. Those which are more or less individual, rather 
than being associated with a particular group or a particular locality, 
have, in general, been shown to be of rather uncertain effect. Thus, 
opportunity for contact with members of other races or nationalities 
may result in more favorable attitudes toward those groups, but this 
appears to depend upon the nature of the contact. Again, devout re- 
ligious upbringing is often followed by a considerable degree of 
adult religious belief, but loss of such belief is also common, per- 
sonality characteristics being, perhaps, the determining factor. Few 
if any generalizations may be made regarding such experiences. 

In the second place, experiences which are regularly associated 
with family, race, or church groups have more predictable relation- 
ships with attitudes. It can almost be said that close family relation- 
ships in attitudes remain by and large, regardless of all other 
variables. The degree of the relationship, of course, is mt}rc or less 
dependent upon these variables, but in any unselected group it 
appears to remain a close one. Religious affiliation, among some 
groups, apparently determines whole clusters of attitudes; religious 
ties in general are strongest among conservative bodies, ami hence 
these attitudes are characteristically conservative. Racial bonds, too, 
are strong. Nationality of ancestors has much to do with racial pref- 
erences, and is closely related, among Jews in this country at any 
rate, to choice of occupation. Immigrant ancestry is related to atti- 
tudes toward public employment and toward war. There are count- 
less reasons, of course, why the family should be the most influential 
of these primary groups: attitudes associated with Church and with 
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race are mediated largely through families; personal ties are 
stronger; particular experiences are often shared by whole families; 
and so, also, are countless other neighborhood and community con- 
ditions. 

The third classification of experiences, those shared by larger com- 
munities, geographic in their delineation, has proved to be little more 
than a will-o’-the-wisp as far as attitude research can show. Clear-cut 
urban-rural differences have thus far been shown only among chil- 
dren in regard to attitudes of racial prejudice, and in the field of 
superstitious belief. (We suspect that this is not because they do not 
exist, but because college students have in most instances been used 
as subjects. The cr\ ing need here is for unselected subjects, prefer- 
ably adults.) Sectional differences within this country have almost 
entirely failed to appear, save in regard to Negroes and Orientals. It 
scarcely needs to be said, though there is little research to substantiate 
it, that there must be great differences in almost any conceivable atti- 
tude among unselected inhabitants of, for example, India, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and the United States — so great, in fact, as to make the gathering 
of comparable data from such diverse sources an almost impossible 
feat. If and when such data have been gathered, however, our prob- 
lem, in so far as we remain social psychologists rather than anthro- 
pologists, will be that of discovering what individual and group 
factors differ with variations in attitude. It is a more complicated 
problem, but not essentially different from that pursued, largely 
on the basis of American data, in these pages. 

One final question remains, regarding the interplay of these vari- 
ous kinds of experiences. Some attitudes, apparently, are the result of 
commonly shared experiences, to the virtual exclusion of those which 
are unique to the individual. Not only are they much alike, for 
almost all groups, in various sections of this country, but they seem 
to transcend nearly all other classifications. This is true, in particular, 
of order of race preference, order of seriousness of misdemeanors, 
and order of status assigned to occupations. Nor is this uniformity, 
regarding race preferences at least, limited to the United States: 
one study reports a correlation of .98 between scale values assigned 
to the same list of races and nationalities by two groups of students, 
one American and one Canadian. 
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What, then, is responsible for such high degrees of uniformity as 
this? And why is it found for some attitudes, and not for (jthers? It 
is, of course, a statistical truism that the larger and more homogene- 
ous the groups whose average judgments are compared, the more 
nearly identical they will be; and the reader should beware of con- 
cluding that there are no indi^ddual differences in such judgments. 
But our present task is to distinguish those areas in which attitudes 
differ as a result of experience variables from those in which they 
appear to differ little. 

The existence of certain attitudes which arc highly uniform among 
diverse groups is simply a reflection of the fact that certain social 
relationships in our society are stabilized by custom — legal, economic 
and moral. This points the way to one of the keys to the intricately 
patterned lock behind which the process of attitude formation is to 
be seen. For any attitude (that is, anv of the common attitudes which 
we are discussing) represents, fundamentally, a degree of liking or 
disliking of some custom. In any stable society, order of seriousness 
of offenses is, by definition, commonly accepted. Within any stable 
economic system — and ours has been thus considered until recently — 
the relative economic returns of various occupations ( and hence, in 
our society, their prestige) are prettv much taken for granted. And 
in any community of fixed racial proportions the status of any given 
race (whatever are the antecedent reasons for that status) is freely 
observed and accepted by the great majority except, perhaps, mem- 
bers of that race. Uniform attitudes, in so far as they exist (and 
they have been measured chiefly among white American students), 
reflect uniform customs. And such uniformity may be expected only 
where some institution — governmental, religious, economic — has 
exerted powerful influence. 

But where attitudes vary, as most of them do among families and 
among racial and religious groups, it is precisely because these pri- 
mary groups which, after all, serve as mediators between the larger 
institution and the individual, exert a previous, a stronger, and a 
conflicting influence. These groups, particularly the family, thrive 
or suffer together. Some of them prosper under existing conditions 
and sfjmc do not, and hence they tend to accept or reject the custom 
toward which the attitude is directed. The family is, in our society, 
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the guardian -par excellence of custom. Hence its importance for 
attitudes. 

The other “key” is that of personality differences. Without them 
there would be few intra-family variations in attitudes. But person- 
ality variations themselves are dually dependent upon family influ- 
ences: in so far as personality characteristics are biologically deter- 
mined there are, of course, hereditary resemblances within a given 
family. And in so far as they are conditioned by early social relation- 
ships — and this is very far indeed — ^they are peculiarly dependent 
upon such relationships within the family. The two “keys” func- 
tion in opposite directions with respect to attitudes. Institutions tend 
to render them uniform, and personality variations tend to make 
them diverse. But both sets of influences are filtered through the 
funnel which wc label family. Attitudes of rejecting certain customs 
may, if associated with certain personality characteristics, be in agree- 
ment v'ith similar attitudes shared by other members of the family; 
or, with other personality characteristics, they may be in opposition to 
typical family attitudes. 

The respective influences of these two kinds of factors, toward 
conformity and toward variation, have been set forth at some length 
by F. H. Allport. He is primarily concerned, however, with objec- 
tively observable behaviors rather than with what might be con- 
sidered more valid e.xpressions of attitudes actually possessed. That 
private or actually possessed attitudes may differ from public ones 
(e.g., as expressed in observable behavior) has been clearly shown 
by one of his collaborators. Allport’s rather tautological hypothesis 
is that “in an\’ field of conforming behavior” — i.e., by definition, 
where at least half of the individuals Involved perform according to 
prescribed or “proper” rules for accomplishing a given purpose — “the 
distribution of measurable variations of that behavior ... is in the 
form of a steep, unimodal, double-J curve.” Under such conditions, 
in other words, some individuals (determined by relevant personal- 
ity characteristics) will over-conform, though only a few will do so 
to any great degree, and others will fail to conform in various de- 
grees. Total failure to conform is also limited to a few individuals, 
this group also being selected primarily on the basis of personality 
traits. Allport’s data relate to such custom-ridden behaviors-as 
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Stopping an automobile at a red light, arriving at place of work on 
time, and performing appropriate ritualistic acts on entering a place 
of worship. His only incursion into the field of attitudes proper 
concerns the distribution of beliefs concerning the nature of the 
deity among male Catholic students at one university in 1926. The 
mode of this distribution is at the most conservative position, repre- 
senting “an Old Testament conception of the deity as personal 
creator and ruler.” It seems reasonable to assume, with .'Vllport, that 
this view “fulfills more adequately than any other view presented 
the purpose of the Catholic doctrine approved for members of the 
faith.” 

Our thesis, as applied to attitudes, is somewhat different. Granted 
that it is somewhat difficult to judge what constitutes over-conform- 
ity, it appears to us that the most extreme attitudes represent neither 
over-conformity, on the oiTe hand, nor, on the other, mere breaking 
away from some code according to the compulsions of certain per- 
sonality variations. Thus, as measured by attitude scales in present 
use, extreme positions with regard to many attitudes are precisely 
those “prescribed” by certain institutions which take positions in 
regard to those attitudes. For example, the two most extreme state- 
ments (as measured by scale values) from each of two of the scales 
published by Thurstone and his collaborators are as follows: 

War is ennobling and stimulating of our highest and best qualities. 

There is no progress without war. 

The whole world must be converted to Communism. 

Communism should be established by force if necessary. 

One could easily cite chapter and verse to show that these are “offi- 
cial” doctrines actually being promulgated by organized groups 
whose interests are identified with these doctrines. Allport himself 
would doubtless point out that attitudes toward war and toward 
Communism do not represent “fields of conforming behavior” as 
defined by him; perhaps no attitudes as measured by questionnaire 
methods would be included in that definition. In that case his hy- 
pothesis simply does not apply to most common attitudes as cur- 
rently measured. 

We tie not deny that personality characteristics may be decisive 
in ad(jpting these extreme positions. We simply maintain that the 
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latter represent conformity to attitudes prescribed by certain groups, 
not over-conformity to those of less extreme groups. They must be 
thought of, not in negative terms of violating prescribed attitudes, 
but in positive terms of being influenced by other groups with their 
own doctrine of “correct” attitudes. The role of personality factors 
is that of determining whether or not allegiance to “inherited” 
groups shall be continued, and, if not, to what groups it shall be 
shifted. 

Unimodal distributions of attitudes, then, may reflect the influ- 
ence of some conformity-enforcing agency, with variations due to 
personality factors. ^Vherc the modes or means of such distributions 
are highly similar for diverse groups, we may assume that some one 
institution (or more than one of like influence) has exerted strong 
pressures. But most attitudes are subject to pulls from conflicting 
groups. Except where measured by order-of-preference methods, the 
kind of piling up at one position demanded by F. H. Allport’s 
hypothesis is apparently not found, and it is therefore not applicable 
to the realm of attitudes. Personality variations have much to do 
with shifts of loyalty from one group to another. But it is to face- 
to-face groups and the forces which cause them to be groups of value 
to particular individuals that we must look for our most direct in- 
formation concerning the genesis of attitudes. 


The Interrel.^tionship of Attitudes 

We have had more than one occasion, in these pages, to refer to 
the problem of “generality” versus “specificity” of attitudes. The 
matter is of interest not only as concerning the coexistence of various 
attitudes, but also as bearing upon our general theory. 

The question of specificity of attitude hinges somewhat, of course, 
upon how narrowly we define the term. If one distinguishes between 
attitudes toward the current Italian and German brands of Fasc'sm, 
for example, or between attitudes toward the prohibition of wines 
and beers and of beverages of high alcoholic content, then he may 
scarcely expect to find a high degree of specificity among attitudes. 
One investigator, for example, speaks of clusters of attitudes tpward 
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the Negro, pointing out that attitudes toward the Jim Crt)\\ car and 
toward a Negro’s buying a home are closely linked. Speciiicitv of this 
degree is primarily a problem of statistical rcliabilit\ which has been 
discussed in earlier pages. Certainly no one possesses, in aiu mean- 
ingful sense, a stock of hundreds or thousands of disparate attitudes. 
The question is, which attitude responses are so closely knit as to be 
considered a statistically reliable unit: Only after such information is 
at hand may we investigate the relationship of these units. Wherever 
we have referred in these pages to an attitude as an entity, we have 
attempted to assure ourselves of a reasonable degree of reliability of 
the measuring instruments. 

Interesting questions of this sort are raised by a recent series of 
papers concerning attitude toward Fascism. (See page 1014 for a de- 
scription of the procedure involved.) The fact of immediate per- 
tinence is that statements representing all seven of the concepts 
(though principally four of them) originally believed to be included 
in the doctrines of Fascism remained after an item analysis of in- 
ternal consistency. As few as eighteen statements, which remained 
following the item analysis, yielded split-half reliability coefficients, 
with two adult groups, of .84 and .88. “Attitude toward l-'ascism” 
thus, by our definition, is entitled to independent status as an entity, 
though it is composed of seven “attitudes,” most of which have also 
been separately measured. What is the difference, then, Ijetween 
“an attitude” reliably measured, and a closely related cluster of dif- 
ferent attitudes.’ The answer to the question serves as a needed 
caution. The eighteen statements reflect “an attitude” because they 
sssere selected to do so. The criterion of their selection was the sum 
total of concepts originally surmised to constitute Fascism, and those 
statements which did not “hang together” were discarded. Those 
discarded were not necessarily less valid indicators of attitudes to- 
ward imperialism, nationalism, etc.j they were simply those which 
did not fit the a friori pattern. Other investigators, using independ- 
ent measures for some of the same attitudes, have not found such 
high interrelationships among them. This is not to say that the 
phrase “Fascist attitudes” does not represent something genuine. 
The four more specific attitudes represented by the terms “national- 
ism,” “racial antagonism,” “anti-r^calism,” and “middle-class con- 
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sciousncss” evidently do hang together in the minds of large 
numbers of contemporary Americans. The sum total, characterized 
by the author to be in essence the attitude of class superiority, is 
probably better labeled by the term “Fascism” than by any other. 
There is, moreo\’er, ever)' reason why such a common cluster should 
be referred to as “an attitude.” The needed caution is simply that 
no attitudes as measured are genuine entities in the sense that there 
is anything “absolute"’ about them. For practical purposes any set 
of verbal responses ^vhich is statistically reliable may be considered 
an entity and gi\’en an appropriate name. Any measured attitude, 
no matter how reliable, might conceivably be broken down into two 
or more diffei-ent attitudes with slightl}’ different labels. A single 
label implies nothing concerning singleness of attitude. Indeed, the 
concept of singleness has meaning only in regard to the object 
of reference. If the atdtude measured has reference to a custom, 
person, or institution commonly accepted as an isolable phenomenon 
and is reliablv measured, it may be regarded as an entity. Hence 
attitude toward I'ascisni may be “measured” (not absolutely, but by 
a particular set of items ) and considered as a unit. Its various com- 
ponents may also be separately measured (again not absolutely, but 
by some a fnort criterion) and if closely related they may be con- 
sidered a cluster. Whether or not various attitudes turn out to be 
closely interrelatccl, then, depends on the nature and the inclusive- 
ness of the concept around which the items constituting the measure 
are constructed. 

This matter of inclusiveness refers not only to the range of spe- 
cific issues to which questionnaire items refer, but also to the gener- 
ality with which the items are phrased. Thus, a measure of inter- 
national attitudes mighi be composed of items of either of the 
following types: “Some form of international government is m- 
evitable,” or “Non-members should recognize and acquiesce in a 
League of Nations blockade.” There is no justification for assuming 
that the kinds of attitudes measured by such different kinds of items 
are the same, or that individuals would make the same scores on 
two such different questionnaires. As a matter of fact, the statements 
just quoted are taken from an actual questionnaire, and responses to 
the general and to the specific items contained in it have been sepa- 
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rately calculated. The average percentages of “iiiternatloiial” replies 
made by eleven groups of subjects to the “general” items in this 
questionnaire ranged from 73 to 94 j for the “specific” items the 
range %vas from 5 1 to 74. (These figures represent responses prior 
to the introduction of various types of learning experiences, for 
experimental purposes. At the end of these experiments the com- 
parable ranges were 72 to 96 for general and 49 to 84 for specific 
items.) There is, of course, some relationship between these group 
averages of response to specific and to general statements, but the 
degree to which this is true of individual responses does not appear 
from the data presented. Our point is simply that the two scores 
are different, and that relationships among attitudes depend, to an 
unknown extent, upon the degree to which statements are worded 
in general terms. 

Most of the postulated attitude groups have had to do with such 
concepts as radicalism and conservatism, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, etc. Many tests and scales have been constructed upon 
the sheer assumption that the various attitudes to which these terms 
may be applied together constitute an entity. Such tendencies-in- 
general may, of course, exist, but it is a matter requiring empirical 
determination. Do those individuals who arc, for example, radical 
on one issue also reveal radicalism regarding many other issues? 
Unless most of them are shown to do so, the term should be applied 
with careful safeguards of specificity. 

Both empirical and theoretical evidence has at various times been 
adduced in support of the theory of attitude types. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the fact is cited that some individuals do actually make large 
scores in radicalism on questionnaires covering a wide variety of 
issues. Such evidence, however, is unimpressive for two reasons. A 
certain number of people, in the first place, would make such scores 
quite by chance; any random collection of items would result in 
certain individuals’ making extreme scores, and it has rarely been 
shown that extreme radicalism scores, on such types of question- 
naires, represent anything more than this. Neither, in the second 
place, does a fairly high split-half reliability coefficient prove any- 
thing b\ way of homogeneity of items contained in the questionnaire 
when, as is usually the case, the same niunber of items pertain- 
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ing to religion, to sex, to pacifism, etc., appear in the two halves 
which are correlated. The kind of empirical evidence which is de- 
manded is intercorrelations among scores on separate questionnaires, 
each of which has shown adequate reliability. 

The theoretical defense of the theory of attitude types is best 
illustrated by the writings of G. W. Allport. It is difficult to quarrel 
with his basic assumption that attitudes, being related to funda- 
mental personality dispositions of which they are simply one form 
of expression, cannot be regarded as single and isolable phenomena, 
and must therefore be conceived in such clusters as correspond to 
general traits. His own data, however, are in general subject to the 
criticisms just made. But to meet him on his own theoretical ground, 
his conclusions regarding attitudes seem to us no inevitable conse- 
quence of hi's initial theories concerning the nature of personality 
organization. The crux of the matter lies in the influence of the 
intricate cross-currents of our contemporary culture. The respective 
roles played in the formation of attitudes b\- cultural forces and by 
personality are discussed on pages 912 ff. The position there formu- 
lated is that even the most apparentl)' contradictory attitudes may 
actually perform similar personality functions. Such is the depend- 
ence of attitudes upon the influence of individuals and groups of 
prestige x’alue, and so great is the role of chance (i.e., of irrelevantly 
determined influences) in our society, that even the most nearly 
identical personalities may develop widely di^■ergent social attitudes. 
And most individuals are simultaneously swept by various cultural 
cross-currents to such an extent that almost any conceivable combina- ' 
tion of attitudes ma)' result. One may grant, with Allport, that co- 
existing attiudes must be “congruent,” i.e., they must fit into a pat- 
tern for the individual, without granting that they need have any 
ideological consistency. 

Evidence abounds, as a matter of fact, to suggest that the m^t 
freakish assortments of opinions and beliefs are commonly held by 
single individuals. The prevalence of irrational beliefs, even among 
those at college levels, has more than once been ainply demon- 
strated. Belief in various tokens and omens, particularly those por- 
tending “bad luck,” is admitted even by those who make high scores 
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in tests of information in various fields of science. “Rational” and 
“irrational” ideas may evidently be the best of bedfellows. 

Quite apart from beliefs usually regarded as superstitious, rather 
startling degrees of inconsistcnc\ have again and again been re- 
ported. More than one observer has noted the checking, b\' many 
subjects, of the most contradictory statements included in attitude 
scales. One student of this matter reports, for example, that opin- 
ions were “undigested and contradictory,” revealing uncritical ac- 
ceptance of cliches, slogans, and stereotypes of the most diverse 
nature. (Would it not be more accurate to conclude that such in- 
dividuals simply had no attitudes in these fields.? We are reminded 
of a similar finding in the field of personality ratings, i.e., that cer- 
tain traits were plainly irrelevant for certain individuals.) Perhaps 
this is just what is to be expected in view of simultaneous bom- 
bardment, through the press and other sources of publicity, from 
the various interest groups representing the several points of view 
included in many contemporar\' measures of attitudes. But the net 
effect is almost as if each individual’s attitudes had no more pattern 
than that resulting from the several lines of fire that happened his 
way. 

Such extreme disorganization, however, is far from characteriz- 
ing all individuals in regard to all attitudes. The problem thus be- 
comes that of discovering under what conditions attitudes are pat- 
terned, and under what conditions inchoate. One set of conditions is 
indicated by the study last referred to. The items used in this ques- 
tionnaire had been selected as reflecting one of several economic 
and political interests currently competing for public favor, and 
were labeled as follows; 

Pollyanna: believe present government is tiue dcmociacy run for 
the good of most people. 

Individualist; laissez faire; the only difficulty encountered by intel- 
ligent men is that of governmental interference. 

Fascist: capitalism should be maintained by force of government. 

Socialist: social justice; governmental control of socially shared 
goods. 

While, in general, the greatest confusion was found among these 
undergraduate students, those who showed the fewest contradictions 
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were those who accepted a Jarge number of the statements classified 
as “Socialist.” This corresponds closely to one of Harper’s dis- 
coveries. The interdependence of his statements having been care- 
fully established by a group of “expert” judges, he tabulated the 
average number of inconsistencies made by those of varying degrees 
of “liberalism” according to total score. The relation was striking, 
as shown in the accompanying table. Factors of both personality and 

Thncc Making a Average Number of 

Lii)t.r.iliim Score of Inconsistencies 

10 S 

j° 7-5 

60 6.0 

70 3 4 

institutional pressure are rc^’ealed in both these studies. Those whose 
scores are least conservative are, on the, one hand, likely to be 
characterized b}' somewhat higher intelligence (cf. page 931) and by 
more critical habits of thinking. On the other hand they are, by 
and large, those whose opinions have been formed by selective 
group affiliations, rather than, as in the case of those taking more 
conservative positions, by influences from relatively unselected 
groups which represent the status quo. 

The same two factors apparently are responsible for the finding 
that correlations among related attitudes tend to increase with in- 
creased exposure to academic influences. This is illustrated by the 
following correlations between scores in attitudes toward inter- 
nationalism and toward economic radicalism. Identical scales were 
given to identical students in two successive years. Whatever selec- _ 

Correlations Bet>'h:n Internationalism and Economic Radicalism 

Group N 1935 1936 

FreshniLH (in i<j3S) S 5 -53 

Sophomorcs-jumors (in 1935) ..63 5 ® -73 

tive forces operate to prevent dropping out of college, together with 
the particular attitudinal emphases at this particular institution, con- 
spire toward the increased patterning of such attitudes. 

Inter-attitude correlations, classified for a large group of hetero- 
geneous subjects according to age, sex, occupational status, and re- 
ligious affiliation, are presented in one investigation. Only in respect 
to the last of these classifications, however, do any consistent differ- , 
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ences in intercorrelation appear. All other groupings, cutting across 
lines of religious affiliation, show similar degrees of relationship 
among the three attitudes. The coefficients for the religious group- 
ings are presented in the accompanying table. Thev show, after a 
fashion, the degree of interrelationship among these three attitudes, 
with the factor of religious affiliation held constant. It is clear that 
there js no characteristic clustering of these three attitudes associated 
with these major types of religious affiliation, or with age, sex, or 
occupational level. It is equally clear that religious affiliation does 

Attitude In rERCORiiELAi ion's 



Church 

Church and 

War and 


and War 

Communism 

Communism 

Protestants (N 595) 

.028 

300 

— 084 

Catholics (N 318) 

.023 

• 2>4 

- 053 

Jews (N 317) 

... —.148 

■377 

— 326 

No affiliation (N 274) . . . . 

... -.242 

■477 

-.277 

All subjects 

... - . 230 

440 

- ■ 2(13 


influence relationship of attitudes, whereas age, sex, and occupational 
status do not. For inter-attitude correlations are significant when all 
religious groups are included, but are, with a single exception, much 
lower when each one is considered alone. Coefficients for age, sex, 
and occupational groupings, on the other hand, are as high for 
each group singly as for all groups together. 

The reader must beware of concluding from the above table that 
there is no clustering of these attitudes within these religious affilia- 
tions. The coefficients are verj' low, but the uniformity of scores 
within these groups is so great that the slight variations in attitudes 
which do appear are little related to each other. The situation is anal- 
ogous to the relationship of height and weight among three differ- 
ent age groups of children; the correlation would be low at any one 
age, but would be much higher for all groups together. There is a 
“typical” height and weight at each age level, and the two variables 
are related. Just so, there is a “typical” attitude position (cf. mean 
scores, page 1006) for each of these religious groups, and the atti- 
tudes are not totally independent of each other. Our point is simply 
that membership in any of these groups tends to carry with it char- 
uLteri'-tic positions with regard to all of these attitudes. Whether or 
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not thci c ire rcliubic correlations within the groups is of less sig- 
nificance for our present problem. 

The dependence of inter-altitude relationships upon institutional 
aEliation is shown more clearly by further analysis of the sam^ 
data, brom the entire group of Catholics and Jews were selected all 
those who were extremely favorable to the Church, and those whose 
scores were on the unfavorable side of the median position for all 
subjects. Those very fawirable included 39 per cent of all Catholics 
and 9 per cent of all Jewsj those opposed, 13 per cent of all Cath- 
olics and 54 cent of all Jews. These four groups were compared 
in attitude toward C(;mmunism, as in the accompanying table (low 


Attitude 1 oward Mean Attitude Toward Communism 

Church Catholics Jews Difference S.D.j.n, C.R 

2.4andbelow 410(123)” 5.28 (35) 1.18 .25 4.7 

4. 5. and above 491 (48) 5.86(172) .95 .21 4.5 

Difference 81 .54 

S.D.u.n 21 .25 

C.R 39 2.2 


“Numbers of subjects are indicated in parentheses. 

scores are favorable to the Church and unfavorable to Communism). 
Jews and Catholics whose scores on the church scale are the same 
are seen to differ widely in attitude toward Communism. It further 
appears that the difference in attitude toward Communism is greater 
between Jews and Catholics whose church attitudes are the same 
than between Jews opposed to or strongly favoring the Church, or 
betw'een Catholics opposed to or strongly favoring the Church. The 
difference between the two Catholic groups in church score equals 
a critical ratio of 25.3, and the comparable critical ratio for the two 
Jewish groups is 39.6. And yet the two Jewish groups (and the two 
Catholic groups) resemble each other more closely in attitude to- 
ward Communism than do Jew's and Catholics whose scores in atti- 
tude toward the Church are alike. Thus potent is the influence of 
whatever cultural influences are associated with membership in these 
two religious bodies. 

Does parental influence provide another of the conditions under 
which patterning of attitudes occurs? That is, if certain children are 
found to resemble their parents closely in one attitude, will they 
tend to resemble them also in other attitudes? The abpve data have 
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also been, analyzed in the atteanr: 'j ansuer 10:; :u:i' ... T ..is :tie 
Lnjup ot farni.ies "a as selectee inst'cct; r. .n : ' . . i; ^ c vsrv 

nigh parent-:h:ii c j-reiat; an ;.- ^cTes rrattitei: •. ai-: b -urch, 

and the rarentehiii c.:rre'.at;‘-.s :r. a-.t.rci-s c.'h ari 

Ganununism were calculated. Another group was simiLa-b. selected 


for high correlation in attitude toward Communism, and the other 
two relationships were calculated. The results arrear in the accom- 
pajiying table. 

PAiE>f7.CKIL3 CoaAEI-A-IOS-S 

C.iu.-c.h WiT Cc:r..T.-.;.-;=~, 

Groap selected to cnirelace hichiy in atti- 
tude toward the Church N' iSO' 96c .4C9 .c;j 

Group selected to correlate highlv in atti- 
tude toward Communism I N 117' -"+1 -d;! i-~ 

All cases, unselected iN' 11901 616 .at- 

A similar question might be stated as follows: will children of 
parents who show a high correlation between two attitudes, them- 
selves reveal higher correlations between the same two attitudes 
than do unselected subjects? From the same source families were 
selected in which each of two parents showed close relationship of 
the same kind between the two attitudes, i.e., families in which both 
parents favored the Church and disapproved of Communism, or 
showed the reverse attitudes, or in which both were mure or less 
neutral regarding each attitude. These are families, in other words, 
in which a definite and uniform cluster influence might be expected 
to be felt. There is the barest indication, as will be noted in the 
accompanying table, that children of such parents tend t) share in 
the cluster. What might be called a cluster effect is thus passed from 

Inter-attitude Correlations 

Families Selected for High Cor- 
relation of Parents' Attitudes All Cases, 

Toward Church and Communism Unselected 

Church and Communism fparents) .962 (N 136) .481 (N 778) 

Church and Communism (children) .600 (N 102) .430 (N 850) 

Church and war (children) .312 (N 102) .255 (N 866) 

parents to children to the extent of the difference between the co- 
efficients .600 and .430. 

The selective process was now carried one step further. From the 
same group of families, selected for high Church-Communism cor- 
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v,hO} were tnufrhed hir r.'jrrnul t-.-r ’ ^ '_duca- 

H'jfj, •-t-*' Ji'» ri'-iti^i, riuHvjf), and r ariTil ‘.'atu . T‘ -i^cre 
uv d, fti'-u-'Uriti;; aff.tudc tov. sr j rcliii’on, a''tiru - ■ .-i l’ ■ j \ers, 
and “fyttujafioii.i! rfj'jrale. ” 'I He '-^jericrrc ot u ’ ' l’ * evi- 

dently aflett-., all three attitude*^. The uncm}Ir\e'i ha^e poorer 
‘‘morale” than tlie cmplfj)ed, and are, quite natural !v, more critical 
of employ rrs; lyf/h difTcrcnces are large and reliali'e. The groups 
do not differ, however, iii respect to “radicalism” fas measured by 
a fourth siah*^ or in attitude toward religion. The author shows that 
“morale” decreases steadily with lessened economic security among 
Iwth groups, as well as with length of unemployment. 

The evidence for new patterning of attitudes is drawn from 2 i 
of those in i-xtreme financial straits who are compared with three 
other small samples chosen at random. The intercorrelations among 
three atririicics are presented in the accompanying table. This evi- 

IsTfKCORHfclAIIOSS 0» Amn DBS 

Rjnilum Group in Extreme 

Aiiitiulr^ Tow.iril Sample!. Financial Straits 


Kell|{«*»i <'itip|ii>rrs 

3S 

to 

6o 

68 

RrliKKiM, oil iip.inonal m<ir,ilc 


to 

5J 

71 

Rmpliiyeri, <K< iip.nional inur.ilc 

IS 

to 


•79 


dence, if the number of cases entitles it to a hearing at all, speaks 
in loud terms. We do not. know, of course, how or to what extent 
the men in the financially straitened group suffered changes in per- 
soiMlity. But the patterning W'hich is apparent here did not auto- 
m.itic.ilh appear, whether with certain types of personality or not. 
'1 he ilnel shortcoming of such an experiment as this, of course, is 
the vni.niswer.ible question ol selection of subjects; to what extent 
sucli .ittitudes as that labeled “occupational morale” preceded dis- 
ini'-vil (roni employment, and how much they had to do with it, we 
do not know. But even if it be maintained that the patterning was 
“potent lalU” present before the experience of unemployment, cer- 
taiiiU It dill not exist until “brought out” by the experience. 

We \entuie iMie turtlier hepothesis concerning the conditions 
iiiuH' whicli paitciiuag ui attitudes is to be found: we suspect that 
t!u I lo est relationships are to be found among those who hold the 
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mus: I positions. A single illustrative case is the student who 

made the highest scores, among 650 indi\'iduals, on all three atti- 
tud^s measured (favoring the Negro, favoring friendlv international 
rchttions, and opposing imperialism). The thesis would implv that 
those who hold more or less neutral positions with respect to one 
attitude arc likely to show a wide range in respect to other attitudes. 
This, if true, is one reason why little relationship among various at- 
titudes has been found in most unselected groups, the maiorlt)- of 
whom do not hold extreme positions. 

\\'e have attempted to put this hypothesis to the test. »\s a group 
showijig a wide range of attitudes, 258 individuals who reported 
“no religious affiliation” were selected. They were divided into 
three subgroups, as follows: those strongly favoring, those strongly 
opposing, and those more or less neutral toward the Church. Their 
attitude scores toward Communism were then tabulated, and means 
and sigmas were calculated. The same individuals were then simi- 
larly classified in three subgroups according to attitude toward Com- 
munism, and means and sigmas of attitude toward the Church were 
calculated for each subgroup. Results are given in the accompanying 
table (low scores indicate favorable attitude toward the Church and 
unfavorable attitude toward Communism") . The correlation between 


.Attitude Toward Churcli N 

3 9 and below 45 

40 to 69 90 

7 o and above 123 

Attitude Toward 
Communism X 

4 4 .and below 75 

4 -5 to 6 9 125 

7.0 and above 62 


•Attitude Toward Communism 
mean sigma 

4 -2 .91 

5 A1 > -4i 

6 t-SO 

-Attitude Toward the Church 
mean sigma 

5.59 2.05 

6.10 a. 34 

8.36 I.IO 


the two attitudes, for the entire group, is .477 j within any of the 
subgroups the correlation would, of course, be very low. 

Our hypothesis concerning closeness of relationship has not been 
fully confirmed by these data, since both those who are unfavorable 
to the Church and who are unfavorable to Communism reveal quite 
as wide dispersions in attitudes toward Communism and toward the 
Church, respectively, as do those who are neutral regarding each 
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issue. We are thus led to revise the hypothesis; rclatumsiups of at- 
titudes appear to be relatively close iti the case, not of all those who 
take extreme positions in regard to one of them, but in the case of 
those who strongly iirjor one of them. Or perhaps this siiould be 
qualified; in the case of those who strongly fa\'or an attitude 
promulgated by some organized group. For strongh- favorable 
attitudes related to institutions are probably formed to a consider- 
able extent b\’ those institutions; and other issues toward which 
those institutions take a position are reflected in relatively pre- 
dictable fashion in the attitudes of individual members thereof. 
Attitudes strongly opposed to a given institution, on the other hand, 
are probably fomented not by one but by man\' other antagonistic 
institutions, and hence other attitudes held b\- those opposing the 
^ven institution will vary widely and be far less predictable. 


Another clue to the conditions under which attitude patterns exist 
is to be found in the rapidly increasing e.xperimental literature re- 
garding stereotypes. Our attitudes toward races, flags, nations, and 
national anthems, and toward the words which crystallize generally 
accepted values such as freedom, honor, and democracy , tend to be 
imprinted upon us in more or less standardized form. When we 
hear of patriots or Bolsheviks, we can scarcely stop to consider the 
individual attributes of all the individual pcrsoiis thus designated. 
A stereotype of a patriot or of a Bolshevik, loosely' regarded as serv- 
ing to describe all members of the species, also serves the purpose 
of all but the most sophisticated and careful forms of thought. It 
serves, as Lippmann long since pointed out, not onh- as a labor- 
saver, but also as a defense, since the stereot\pe invariably acts to 
enhance the desirable attributes of one’s own group. 

The existence of stereotyped attitudes, as we shall see, has been 
amply demonstrated. Our query, however, has to do primarily with 
their inclusiveness. As a method of attitude research the study of 
stercot\pes has the great additional advantage of being disguised; 
attitudes are only indirectly ascertained, and subjects are not tempted 
to be on their guard or to appear in the best possible light. 

One of the pioneer studies in the field, and one which set the 
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pattern for many later experiments, is an anahsis of the function 
of stcrcotj'pes in relation to nine photographs taken from the Bos- 
ton He. mid. Ihese represented Herriot (then French Premier), 
Duncan (vice-president of the American Federation of Labor), Kras- 
sin (Soviet ambassador to France), Agel (a bootlegger), Schwab 
(steel magnate), Heinz (of the 57 Varieties), Pepper (United 
States Senator), and others. These photographs were shown to 
nearly 150 students, together with a list of terms such as “premier,” 
“labor leader," '^‘Bolshe\ ik," “financier.” Individuals had to pick 
out the right word tor each man. The stereotyping tendency to agree 
that a certain k'nd of picture goes with a certain appellation is per- 
fectly clear-cut, not only where the designation is right but where 
it widely misses the mark. There is, in other words, a tendency to 
a stereotyped conception of what a labor leader or a financier looks 
like, and th's, even in the case of mistaken identifications, produces 
a conveiging of judgments. In the case of Krassin, a winged collar, 
a 'N'andy ke beard, and a mustache led to “fifty-nine identifications as 
the United States Senator, in comparison with nine as a Bolshevik 
and none as a labor leader,” A similar experiment was tried on 
twenty -five members of a farmers’ grange with very similar resultsj 
in fact, the rank correlation between farmers’ and students’ judg- 
ments was .84. 

After this experiment was terminated, three groups of students 
graded the nine individuals on the two traits, IfUelUgence and crajti- 
nmsj the latter being defiited as “that characteristic, the possession 
of which would lead to the taking of an unfair advantage in a busi- 
ness negotiation.” The first group of students did not at the time 
know the identity of the men whose pictures were shown. The 
second ttroup were given false identificatioits based upon the stereo^ 
ty pes alreadv dIsco\ ered. The third group was informed of the real 
identities. The ratings on intelligence and craftiness are in the direc- 
tion expected. Disclosure of the true identities led to changes of 
rating in the same direction among both students and grange mem- 
bers in the case of seven out of the nine individuals rated. 

This experiment is in agreement with all others known to us, 
that while “guesses” from photos, voices, etc., are more often right 
than expected by chance, they are more. uniform than right. In our 
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attempt to discover the conditions under which stereotvpes arc built 
up we need therefore to ask, whence the “extra”: i.e., why are they 
more uniform than right: A likely hypothesis is that it is likes and 
dislikes around which these spurious uniformities tend to accumu- 
late. Stereotypes, in other words, should be most definite, other 
things being equal, when they are associated with strongly favorable 
or strongly antagonistic attitudes. 

Some pertinent evidence is available at this point in the replies 
of 100 college students who chose, from a list of 84 traits, those 
which they regarded as most characteristic of each of ten racial 
groups. Following this, each subject checked five traits as being 
“most typical” of each race. Degree of agreement W'as measured by 
the least number of traits, of the five checked, which had to be in- 
cluded to find 50 per cent of the 500 checks by all subjects. That 
is, with perfect agreement two and one-half traits would receive 250 
checks, and with maximum disagreement one-half of eighty-four, or 
forty-two. Definiteness of stereotype, as thus measured, was as fol- 
low’s for the various groups: 

Negroes 4 6 traits Irish 8.5 traits 

Germans 50 ” Americans 8 8 ’’ 

Jews 5.5 " Japanese lo 9 ” 

Italians 69 " Chinese il o ^ 

English 70 ” Turks 159 ” 

The authors suggest that, according to these data, definiteness of 
stereotype is unrelated to degree of prejudice; for Negroes and 
Turks, w'hose stereotypes are, respectively, most and least definite, 
have quite uniformly been shown to be the objects of most preju- 
dice in this country. Americans, similarly, who are presumed to be 
most favorably regarded of all these groups, occupy not an extreme 
position, but a middle one. The data may, however, serve to point 
to quite other conclusions. These ten groups arc far from being 
equally familiar to these eastern American students, and the def- 
initeness of stereotype appears to be directly related to this factor 
of familiarity — not necessarily meaning first-hand contact by these 
students themselves, but rather by the various groupings which 
they represent. The relationship, as it appears from these data, is 
as follows: stereotypes are most definite toward groups with whom 
their own groups are, or have recently been in conflict; least definite 
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for distant and unfamiliar peoples; and intermediate for their 
own and related groups. Our initial hypothesis must thus be par- 
tially revised: highly uniform stereotypes tend to gather around 
strongly dislikt^d attitudes, but not necessarily around those which 
are strongly fa\'ored. Whether or not this would apply to stereo- 
types other than those regarding races and nationalities, we are 
uncertain. But in that area it is fairly obvious that the emotions 
which accompany favorable attitudes are more congenial to dis- 
criminations than are those which characterize antagonisms — and 
where stereotypes exist, there discrimination is not. 

But is it true, as we have implied, that stereotypes are almost 
inevitably surrounded by halos of such inclusiveness as to carry con- 
notations, favorable or unfavorable, for numerous attitudes? Is there 
an interrelationship of stereotypes, all radiating from some all- 
enveloping aura? Are there, to state it differently, points of refer- 
ence about which several attitudes revolve? A considerable body of 
experimental evidence, though most of it is only indirectly relevant, 
indicates an affirmative answer. The aura, or the stereotype-in-chief, 
is one form or another of prestige— authority, expert opinion, or a 
well-known name. If the history of recent advertising in this coun- 
try may be cited as experimental evidence — and in a sense it is just 
that— then it is abundantly evident that prestige gained in one field, 
e.g., tennis or “societj ,” is of considerable potency in affecting wide- 
spread attitudes regarding purchasing. Certain news commentators, 
certain publications, certain religious officials many such individuals 
or groups endowed with great prestige are presumed to exert great 
influence in several directions at once, among their respective 
audiences. 

More objective evidence, however, is not lacking. Several experi- 
ments involving prestige suggestion and attitudes have already been 
cited (pages 967 ff.). The majority of these experiments, from 
which it became evident that prestige-endowed individuals, groups, 
and institutions have much to do with the formation of attitudes, 
involved a wide range of issues. In one procedure, for example, 
attitudes of graduate students of education, as measured by the 
Harper test, were greatly modified by the mere presentation of re- 
sponses to the test as attributed to “expert” educators. In this expen- 
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ment the prestige-endo'xcd group -zras the same i'or all the di\’crsc 
issues included in the test, manv of them not dealinu with eduLation 
at all. The differences in score were so huge that must il not all of 
the several issues int’olvcd must singl) ha\c shi)\ut (.otisithrable 
differences. In such experiments as this the halo surrounding a re- 
spected group is shown to be reflected in man\- directions. 

Halos attached to names are not indefinitely clastic, however, 
judging from another e.xperiment. From a long list submitted to 
several groups of students, ten names were chosen as uniformly 
“liked,” and ten others as “disliked.” The former group included 
Lindbergh, Aristotle, Einstein, and Mark Twain 5 the latter, Ca- 
pone, Aimee Semple McPherson, and Hearst. Thirty controversial 
statements were then presented to three other groups, each state- 
ment being attributed to a liked name for one group, to a disliked 
name for another group, and with no name attached for a third 
group. With few exceptions statements were most accepted when 
associated with a liked name, and least accepted when associated 
with a disliked name. The single reliable exception involved a state- 
ment having to do with American politics, which was more widely 
accepted when attributed to a discredited American politician than 
when followed (in 1932) by Einstein’s name. Unfortunately, the 
statements are not reproduced, so that it is difficult to judge into 
how wide or how varied fields the prestige of these names carried. 
It is clear, hotvever, that their influence was by no means limited to 
the fields in which their eminence had been achiev ed. 

The final condition, then, under which patterning of attitudes 
seems to have been demonstrated is that the individual has been 
subjected to the influence of some prestige-endowed group whose 
positions with regard to several attitudes are known to the indi- 
vidual. Such patterning may or may not be crystallized into stereo- 
types, but it is probable that the coexistence of several stereotypes, 
with the easy indifference to the actual complexities of life which 
the stereotype makes possible, leads to a more neatly structured 
pattern than that which is found without them. Certainly the inter- 
relationship of attitudes is more powerfully influenced by the nature 
of individuals, groups and individuals which are of prestige value. 
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than In considerations of intellectual consistency. Patterning exists, 
by ani.1 large, according to prestige rather than b\ reason. 

The Lunditions under which patterning is found thus appear to 
be alniDirt exactly the same as those which determine the holding 
of almost any “single^’ attitude. The interrelationship found among 
attitudes depends, in the first place, upon the particular issues in- 
volved. If, as in the case of attitudes toward internationalism and 
imperialism, there is considerable ground common to both areas 
measured, a close relationship is to be expected, and there may be 
good reason to refer to the sum total as a single attitude. Such 
relationships we are inclined to attribute less to sheer intellectual 
consistency than to influence from certain groups which have taken 
definite positions regarding both or ail attitudes involved. -Affiliation 
with such groups is the second major factor in determining inter- 
relationship of attitudes, and in mam cases at least it actually in- 
cludes the pre\-iousl)' mentioned factor. The third concerns indi- 
vidual personality characteristics. We have seen that even within 
the same family some children share their parents’ clusters of atti- 
tudes whereas others do not. It is not necessarily native characteris- 
tics, of course, which thus distinguish siblings: different associates 
and different experiences with their consequent diversifying in- 
fluences upon interests are certainly not without their effects upon 
what we commonh' call personality. Intelligence appears to be a 
factor, though it may function in different cases in opposite direc- 
tions. We have presented some evidence indicating that more con- 
sistent patterns of attitudes characterize those of higher intelligence. 
Other things equal, however, individuals of low intelligence may 
be presumed to borrow ready-made attitude stereotypes most freely. 

-All in all, wc arc led to reiterate our conclusions regarding the 
determinants of “single” attitudes. Interrelated attitudes are rarely 
individual affairs, but arc largely borrowed from groups to which 
we owe strongest allegiance. Individual variations such as age, sex, 
and various personality characteristics have much fy do vfith the" 
nature of the groups with which one becomes affiliated, and with 
the degree and permanence of such affiliations. Individual experi- 
ences, whether of accidental or occasional nature, on the one hand, 
or those occasioned by family membership or residential community, 
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on the other, are also instrumental in determining group member- 
ship. This is b\’ no means to deiu the importance ol purel\ psycho- 
logical factors. But such experimental evidence as is available has 
led us to the conclusion that the latter are elTective largeU through 
their power to select this rather than that group affiliation, to react 
to it with greater or less intensity and, to some extent, perhaps, to 
modify it. The social psychology of attitudes is the sociology of at- 
titudes illuminated by an understanding of the psychological factors 
which determine individual susceptibility to group influences. 
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631-633, 6ti. 

See also I’te-tige. 

.Ste.t)mg. Ste Del;tu|uer!< \ . 

Stereotjpcs, 900, 1040- 104 5 
Stereotypy, 294, 299, 333 
Structure. See CLis.- stiucture; Group 
structure; Structure of iterson-ility. 
Structure of petsoii.ilit\, 31-32, ■3.-9, 
645-649, 6S5, 833-86;, SSo-881, 913 
Stutterers, 354-333 
Si^lim.ition, 3o~-3oS, ~3t 
Submission. See .\sieii(l.iiire-subinission. 
Sucking, 198, 246-247, 303-304 
Suggestion, 4, 16S-1S0, 1S7, 221, 237- 
239, 309, 3 54-3 5 5 , 4 + 7 , 6«+-665, 
687-693, S17-821, 827, 874, 934- 
935 - 

See also Propaganda. 

Sympathy, 187-188, 189, 194, 284- 
285, 301-303, 324, 329, 332, 342, 

373 , 380, 434-455, + 6 +-+ 65 , 5 >S> 
528-532, 547, 615. 

See also Affection; Friendship; 
Love. 

Talking. See I-anguage. 

Teasing, 300 

Tele, 308-309, 312, 316, 5*4 
Temperament, 68-75, 5 o>- 503 , 79 ° 
Tension, 190, 199, 267-268, 388 
Testimony, 241, 687 
Thematic apperception test, 286-288 
Threshold, 77-78, 191, 225, 562, 564, 
627 

Toys, 627-628. 

See also Games. 

Tradition. See Culture. 

Training, 246-247 

Trait, 266, 274-277, 299-300, 302, 
304, 3*°, 330-33^, 77 *- 7 *'> 
870-871 

Transfer of training, 206, 748 - 749 » 
9 S 3 - 9 S+ 

Transferred conditioned response, i 57 > 
169, 184 

Trauma, 188-189 

Trial and error, 181, 186-187, zoo 



SUnjECT INDEX 

I H IIS, ijS-119, 61' 

r\r^S le--, J5-’-26 u, i6?, 174-377, 
, 1, 303-306, 313, •’<) 3 -" 9 ri 83*- 
i»/,o Con'istcncN , S}iccificuy of 
1 ’■^onall:\ trait-. 

Unconscious nioti\es. See Psychoanal- 
\-.-t Repression. 

Ui'han-rural differences, 64-67, 654, 
1 , 16-1019 

Values, 7i-'’3, i9S-io'’, 109-11 1, 119, 
i3-’-i4o, 130, 2S--188, 333 - 334 > 
336, 364, 432-433i «74i <84. 6S7, 
'40-741, 757 - 759 . 837-838, 887, 
943; central, 431; conflict of, 101- 
107 


I I2I 

Variations in behavior, 161, 3T3-374. 

Ste also Situational approach. 
Vasomotor phenomena, 113, 

Viscera, 76, 167 
Vocabulary, 318. 

See alio Language. 

Vocal response, patterns of, 236 

Wants, 339, 

See olio Drives; Needs. 

War, attitude toward. See Atritndes, 
economic and political. 

W.P.A. nursery schools, 343 

Zones of satis&ction, 303-305 
Zuni, 747-7+8, 750 



